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THE INDIAN CURRENCY pp. ies. 
T7.M.L & EXCHANGE PROBLEM 

BY 

PROF. JWALA PRASAD SINGHAL, M.A., L.L.B., 

I PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS AT THE NATIONAL MUSLIM UNIVERSITY, ALIGARH 

Bombay Chronicle (31st. July 1921)—“ . . . . tho book 

1 is an up-to-date orthodox expose of Indian Demands. and 

j,L;ay well be recommended to carnost studeuts of the subject.' ” 

Servant (4th. Nov. 1921) —“We recommend this book to 
all who wish to tako an intelligent interest in two of tbo most 
important branches of Indian Economies.” 

Business World (Nov. 1921)—. . .serves well the neces- 
sity of having a reliable book on Indian currency and exchange , . . 
Hand' Indian exchange is the most difficult .... owing to the 
I complicated moehauism. Tho author, in spite of it, takes the 
reader lightly through . . . Tho book is quite an opportune publica¬ 
tion and well worth the perusal of all interested in the subject.” 

Hindu Message (19th Jan. 1922)—“ Prof. Jwala Prasad brings 
to his subject a comprehensive thoroughness, a keen argutnenlivc 
faculty what is more, a simplicity of exposition which appeals 
directly to the lay mind . . . the national point of vi . . . h-.s not 
biiudod the gifted author to the other side of the question. The 
credit of the book lies in stating tbo opponent’s e^e-in every .aspect 
and smashing their arguments , / 

, Mr. f.lanmohandass Ramjee, M. L. A, (Bombay)■-*-***I* 

find ^he book is very interesting, it gives the” history of cyrr^hr 
and utals with all the problems connected to it, f a very' 
j useful book for any one interested in the present situation.”' 

- Prof. Shanker Yajnik, M. A. U. B. (H. Univ. B^hure*) — 

| . |f personally think that the book is quito useful ■ nd I would 
ive ueou glad to get such a book for examination purpose-.” 

Prof. D. K. Sundaram (Guniku)/ Kangri)—“eertain definite 
•ggostions regarding tho future currency ' policy in ludu, • iv.-n 
’o end of tho book by.tho author, groatly add to il» interest.” 
Prof. Kalka Prasad (D. A. V. College, Cawrp oil*) —‘ . . 

| an admirable book ;or the politician, the journalist and businessmen/ 1 
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JWALA PRASAD SINGUAL, MA , \ i, r 1 
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Iho genuine sweet-scented Madras Stuff. The original \J 
stuff which is puro and best and though there are so many & 
^imitation of this well-recoguisod brand in the market—theyo- 
£ have only increased its halo on the snuff-enjoying Public. 

$ In small phials Ans, 4- Doz. Rs. 2-4. In 24 tollah^ 
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% Thj^up-to date hair oil which loavos nothing to de. ire for 
&To suit all tastes and pockets. Particulars, from Price List. ^ 

| V elvet Hair-Cream | 

The crystallized non-groaay dressing for ruling the most V 
\ obstinate hair. Unavoidable for Ladies’ evening hair dressing, 7* 
6 oz. bottles Re. 1-4- each. Packing & postage extra. ^ 
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pared from the best, choicest, and richest vegetable drugs. It bas X 
wonderful properties of increasing VIRILE POWER and itjl 


rectifies urinary disorders. In fact it makes man a MAN. This/? 
valuable medicine is used in large quantities not only by ouik^! 


nobility, V 


Rajas, Maharajas, Nawabs, and many of the _ rf , 

aristocracy and gentry in this country but it is greatly^ 


patronized by people in all countries of Europe, America, ^ 


Asia, and Africa. It is needless to expatiate upon the 
MAGICAL QUALITIES of this our invaluable medicine. We ^ 
recommend it specially to those persons who desire to tone a? 
the nervous system to strengthen the body, refresh the 
memory, and guard against debility, Suffice it to say 
that the use of this medicine is recommended to those i 
who have any faith in the Ayurvedic medicines. It works % 
like a CHARM and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost £ 
power and rejuvenates the emaciated and it is enough ^ 
to say (hat musk is not that which a perfumer admires. $ 
It is that which diffuses fragrance of its own accord. Price.'/ 


per tin containing 40 pills, RUPEES TEN ONLY. 
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This volumo of the Indian Annual Register not only com¬ 
pletes the last issue but, owing to the groat delay in its publication, 
it has also been brought up to date, i.e., to the close of the last year, 
in those subjects alone which were altogether left out in the first 
volume and are now incorporated here. These are - 
India in Parliament 
India in the Dominions & Abroad 
India in Imperial & International Conferences 
Proceedings of the Indian Legislature, and 
Reports, Official and Non-Official, issued during"the period. 

The section India in Parliament chronicles all the important 
debates and interpellations in the House of Commons and House of 
Lords on Indian affairs from January 1921 to August 1922 when the 
late Premier made that memorable reactionary speech on the conflict¬ 
ing aspirations of Indians and I.C.S. men, and after which the Llyod 
Georgian Ministry came to an abrupt end. The longer debates of the 
House of Lords, though very few in number, have not generally been 
given in extenso owing to their comparative unimportance. The 
affairs of India in the new House under Mr. Bonar Law’s ministry 
have been left for the next issue of tho Rogister. 

I ho section India in the Dominions & Abroad has boon very 
thoroughly and elaborately treated in tho previous two issuos of the 
Register and there remains comparatively ‘little to add to what 
has already appeared, The outstanding feature in tho public agitation 
on India’s status within the Empire in tho last two yoars has been 
Kenya which has consequently taken a much larger spac^ 
in this volume. Details of tho last memorable Imperial Con¬ 
ference, of which so much was made of in 1921 by Mr. Sastri and 
others in India, have been given, but tho part placed by India 
in the Washington Conference, which was attended by Mr. Sastri 
aB the Indian delegate, still remains obscure and finds no mention 
iu this volume as no materials are available. 

Tho Proceedings of tho new Imperial Legislature from the 
very beginning of tho reforms regime down to .the close of 1922 
have been recorded iu the form of a digest. The inaugural address¬ 
es . f H. K. H. the Duke of Connaught who ushared in the new 
Councils have already been given in Vol, i. Public movements 
in India, of which the Council proceedings are in a way a reflex, 
and which follow from them, are partly given in Volume I, for 
affairs up to March 1922, and the rest is reserved for the next issue 
of the Register, for affairs subsequent to March 1922, 
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India in Parliament & Abroad 1921 
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January 1921 


In England the Press was very active on Indian affairs, especially 
on the change of Viceroyalty and on the Nagpur Congress 
proceedings. 

4th. Violent agitation in England led by the Morning Pont and the 
Daily Telegraph to enforce repression in India in reply to the 
Nagpur Congress Resolutions. The Post led an agitation against the 
suggestion, ot Lord Reading as Viceroy recalling his connection with 
the notorious Marconi deal, and said that the I.C.S would revolt 
at, such a standard of honesty. Tory papers followod suit. 

8t v Sir Michael O’Dwyer started a campaign in the British Press 

mLTp* T r T ep . r688i0 “ l n ! “ dia a " (1 a personal vendetta against 

Glohe 8 Srt L r P , at E ? 1 ’ Ah Brothor3 ttl) d Chintamani. The 
a,ld tbo lelegraph opened their columns to Anglo-Indian 
pensioners of India who demanded all round repression in India 

9lh. Appointment of Lord Reading as Viceroy of India announced. 

n°Ll n f T R G P k! nce ° f .7 a ! e3 unveiling a war memorial to the Indian 
Dead at Brighton said that they had given their lives in a quarrel 
of which it was enough for them to know that the enemy wore the 
foes ot their Sahibs and their King-Emperor ! 


February 1921 


15th Parliament opened by the King in State. In the Commons 
Mr. Davidson M. P. in moving an address in reply to the King’s 
Speech said that the House shared His Majesty’s hop ■ that the 
new Reforms inaugurated by i he Duke of Connaught would bring 
po Inca! peace to India, Similar references in tbo Lords. 

17th. lory Papers in England under the lead of the Morning P 0-4 
denounced tbo appointment of Lala Harkishen Lai as a Minister. 

1 „' ' of ( ' oms - Mr. Montagu was exaeperatingly heckled 

jy scvoral . 1 . P. s on .the question of appointment of Lala Ilarkbhen 
L d who was maliciously described as a rebel and n convict a. a 

uot ‘- t » w - - 1 1* 

1 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT & ABROAD 
tions were also asked on the reduction of the Bij 
$ W/ in the Indian Army and expression was given to the fear 
British strength was being dangerously reduced in India which 
was in the throes of a revolution. 


24th. In the II. of Common^ the antMndian die-hards d by 
Viscount Curzon initiated a heated discussion over the Sp :er , s 
ruling of the last day re Lala Harki’shen Lai's Case. 


March 1921 


1st, In tho H. of Commons a point of order was raised on the ques¬ 
tion whother members of Parliament could not criticise tho action of 
Indian Officers, such as Lala Harkishen Lai, in the House, Tho 
Speaker gave his ruling that mombers should not interfere in 
the case of tho administration of Transferred Subjects in India. 

2nd. In the II, of Commons questions wore asked regarding the 
pay and pension of tbo L C. S. and regarding their protection from 
tuo alleged hostile action of the new Indian Ministers and their 
Councils. 


Before a mooting of Parliamentarians under the Duke of North- 
utnberland a bogus report was presented which included a reference 
by tbo 0 Dwyer gang to an Indian Society which was allogod to bo 
promoting murder and rebellion in India ! 


>•: the H. of Lords Lord Sydenham gavo an alarmist view of 
the Army reductions in India which if carriod out, he said, would 
pcli di later to the Empire ! 

J* in fi e "t«'i'!auied to Dinner by the Royal Colonial 

Institute with Mr. Montagu as president, said in reference to his 
new appointment as Viceroy : it, was a great idea to ask him who 
sat in the mighty scat of U.itiah Justice to go to India for tho reason 
that he represented Justice in Great Britain.’ 

Oxford University Union after a full dress debate passed 
by 88 vo es to <6 : that this House would welcome tbo itnrno- 
. C grant of the status of self-governing Dominion to India.’ 

5tb. Manchester Chamber of Commerce sent representation to Mr 
Montagu condemning cotton imp on dutiei in India. 

StL. In tho II of Lords, Lord Lytton moved the Second Reading 
of the Oovtof Burma Bill which was postponed on Lord Ampthill* 

w ion of P T teF T* pTomturo ' Lord Sydenham raised the 
Tnmsferrrul ? }: owcr rpview the administration of 

j vt . H ° p <J /! 1,1 ,ld,a a"d elicited an assurance from Lord 

J-yt.on, tho Under Secretary, that thoy could. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
) Tiho Morning Post announced tbo formation of the Indi. 
Committee composed of O’Dwyer, Dyer, Joynson-Hicks, ^uo 
bam & Amptbill and other Die-hards, ostensibly to circulate in¬ 
formations about India but really to do anti-Indian propaganda work. 

1 1th. Mr. Montagu received at the India Office the Indian Moslem 
Delegation to tbo Near Ease Conference. 

12th. Lord Reading entertained at a farewell luncheon at Savoy 
Hotel by Indians in London. Tbo Aga Khan presided. Lord 
Reading declared that he was going to India determined to do his 
utmost and believing that Indians would try at the outset to give 
faith to him until they found that ho was undeserving of it. 


Mr. Llyod George received at Downing Street the Indian 
Moslem Delegation who urged modification of the Treaty of Sevres. 
1 7th. India Emergency Committee held a large inauguration meeting 
under Lord Ampthill in Cannon Street Hotel to denounce Mr. 
Montagu and his Reforms in India. 

23rd. Influential deputation of Lancashire M.P.’s and Cotton 
magnates waited upon Mr. Montagu to protest against Indian 
cot ton duties and tried to influotico him against fiscal autonomy 
being granted to India. Mr. Montagu declined to interfere. 

April 1921 


8th Mr. Montagu replying to a deputation of pensioned officers 

of the uncovenanted service asking for an increase of pension said 

tnat ne had gone a long way already but promised to reconsider. 
'12th. Iiii the Commons the question of Kenya Indians was raised 
in mterpellaUon when Col. Wedgwood declared that the Colonial 
, ’ 1 j 0 vA Va ! anta £onistic to the Indian claim of equality in Kenya. 
Lord \vinterton declared that tho whole black population of Kenya 
was against giving further rights to Indians, 

20th. Lord Lytfcon in tho H. of Lords announced that tho Burma 
Reform question had been left to the Joint Committee for report, 
22nd. ‘Sir Edward Grigg gave a lecture at the Royal Society of 
iJS? Common Services of British and Indian pooplo So tho 
Mori and said that tho time was not yot ripe wbon Indian unify 
mu secuiity could bo maintained without the moral fibre of tho 
T “ ish. Lord Chelmsford said that his experience of the Reformed 
.egiRiaturefl hud been wonderful and ho was confident that this 
great adventure was going to bo a wonderful success. 

29th. Mr. Montagu wrote to Mr. Chotani of tbo Khilafat Deputa¬ 
tion expressing appreciation of its services and made a long 
statement of British policy towards the Turks. 
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INDIA. IN PARLIAMENT & ARJIOaD 

May 1921 

^ Nairobi Round Table Conference between members of the 
Indian community and the European Convention was opened under 
Governor Sir Edward Nor they to arrive at a settlement on the claim 
of equality put forward by the Indian settlers. 

4th. Lord Sydenham in the II. of Lords called attention to the 
dire peril to British Rule in India owing to reductions in the 
Indian Army. A long debate followed in which Lords Chelmsford 
and Lytton spoke against the motion whichavas Withdrawn. 

Nairobi Round Table Conference ended in a fiasco, 
nth. At the annual dinner of the Newspaper Society of England, 
Field Marshall Wilson declared that Lidia wag'a ‘specifically British 
possession 1 which must be retained as such by force-of arms. 

13th. Mr. Montagu appointed a committee under Lord Lytton to 
report on the Indian Students question in t-be United Kingdom. 

24th. In reply to Colonel Wedgwood ill the JL of Commons Mr. 
Montagu gave tho ' arnonnta . oi large pensions that ‘Sir Michael 
L'cneral Dyer and Mr. Smith still draw from India. 

25 th. Mr. Srinivasa Sastry delivered air address on the "present 
political situation in India” at the Indian Students’ Hostel and was 
fusilladed by interruptions and cries from the Indian students as ho 
£ poke against non-co-operation and supported'Govt. action. 

3lst. • In tho H, of Commons Viscount Curzon put in an interpella- 
tion regarding Gandhi, using tba insulting epithet “an individual 
called Gandhi in this connection. 

Debate in I bo H. of Lords raised by. Ldrd Montagu of Beaulieu 
on defending (be N. W. Frontier. iV Ii din and preserving “our 
damaged prestige in pur JWrn Empire,’' Lords Sydenham, 
Chelmsford, and Lytton made long speeches’ 

June 1921 


1st. Parliamentary Joint Committee recommended tho Govt ol 
India Act to be extended to Burma at otice. v 

7th. In the IL of Common. Mr. Montagu was hecklediiy quaition '3 n 
Gandhi Beading interview. Col. Yafe again raised the question p 
reduction in the Indian Army. 

S:h. Burma Reforms Bill as drafted by the Joint Comrqittee came 
before the Lords for the second reading and pa^cd. 

I dth. Sir Frederick iHall suggested in th$ H. of Commons depor-^ 
i j^tic.n of Mr. Andrews, whom he described as Vtbe so-called gentlfc- 
111111 » - 11 connection with hie activitif s rt Chandpur Gurkha outrage, 




CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
[ iperial Conference of Promiors of British Empire 1 
ir\ by Mr. Lloyd George who referred to India in glfc 
^md invited her representatives, tho Maharao of Catch and 
Mr. Sriniva3a Sastri, to participate in the discussions on equal terms. 
21st. Mr. Sastn addressed tho Imperial Conference on behalf of 
India and put forth the plea of equality of status for Indians. 


24th. At the Empire Parliamentary Dinner Lord Birkenhead 
announced that he had arranged to send a Parliamentary Delegation 
to greet <the new Legislatures of India. 

28th. Burma Reforms Bill passed by the Lords. 


July 1921 

7th. Debate in the H. of Lords on Indian unrest raised by Lord 
Sydenham who asked what steps Govt, was taking to protect lives 
and properties of Europeans. Lord Lytton made a long statement. 

At a meeting of the Imperial Conference the status of Indians 
in tho Dominions and Colonies was discussed fully. The Maharao 
of Cutch opened the discussion and Mr. Sastri took a leading part. 

12th. Mr. Waddington asked in the House of Commons about 
tho huge profits which he alleged the Indian Cotton Mills havo 
earned ; he wanted to deprecate the new imposition of Indian 
Cotton Duties. 

In the H. of Commons Mr. Montagu was heckled by the Die- 
hards about tho Indiau Service Men and thoir dissatisfaction wit h 
the Montagu Reforms, Mr. Montagu promised to issue a com¬ 
munique on tho subject shortly.' 

loth. Mr. Montagu in reply to enquiries made a statement in the 
II. of Commons regarding tho Madras strikes which followed from 
the Buckingham and Karoatic Mills lock-out. 

Col. Hurst drew attention in the II. of Commons to the huge 
loss sustained by India by tho exchange muddle of 1920. Mr. 
Montagu made a statement on the sale of reverse councils. 

19th. In reply tq a question Mr. Montagu gave an account in the 
II. of Commons of the late Aligarh Riot of 1921. 

27th. The Maharao of Kutch and Mr. Sastri wore presented with the 
i'Teedom of London at Guildhall at a brilliant gathering : and enter¬ 
tained to a luncheon at the Mansion House with the Lord Mayo*' in 
the Chair. Mr. .Sastri made very eloquent speeches in hi« best style. 


August 1921 

1st. A committee of Loading Manufacturers in England £ nt 
circular to M. PV with a view to rally them in opposition to the 
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;om duties and declared that Mr. Montagu was respoV. 
to last for the tariff difficulties between England and In 



Hlak Anniversary Day held in London at Woburn Place with 
Mr. M. H. Kidwai in the Chair, and also to celebrate the inaugura¬ 
tion of N-C-0 in India. 


2nd, Protest against Jt. Parliamentary Com. recommendations on 
Kenya Indians issued over the name3 of Lord Sydenham, Sir C. 
lownshend, and Sir Joy nson* Hicks saying : “we cannot imagine 
that any British Govt, would give them equal franchise with the 
White men and in fact by so doing convert the Indian Colony into a 
British Dependency.” 

5th. Imperial Conference Resolution on the status of Indians in 
the Dominions and other parts of the Empire was issued officially 
and published in tho Press. 

Oenl. Smuts opined to a Press correspondent that Indians 
should emigrate to Mesopotamia rather than to South Africa. 

A European mass meeting at Nairobi passed strong resolutions 
against giving any civic rights to Indians in Kenya. 

9th. Col. Hurst in the IT. of Commons enquired why tho reverse 
councils were sold privately during tho last exchange muddle. Mr. 
Montagu explained tho position. 

Colonial Secretary received a private informal deputation 
of lust Africa Indians consisting of Messrs. Jeevanjeo and Varma of 
Kenya and Messrs P. Thakurdas and Ramohandra Rao of India. Mr. 

r. °>u ™ 0C ~u rl t °,. h ? ar Mr ’ Jf «vanjoe in detail. Immediately 
after this Mr. Ohurohill interviewed the European deputation. 

Imperial Ind. Citizenship Assoc, wi d to the Sec. of State 
i;i. 1 Govt, of India the frantic anti-Indian campaign started by the 
Kenya Europeans to force the hands of tho Govt, to assign an 
nuerior status to Indians, 

17tb, At a Savoy Hotel Lunoheon Mr. Chotani said that he and 
hu; colleagues of tho Rhilafat Depuration were returning to India 
completely disappointed. They found that the Gormans were not 
t he only Europeans who treated treaties as scraps of paper. 

18th. Mr. Montagu in reply to a question in the II. of Commons 
ni.iue u long statement on the military operations in the N. W. 
frontier against the Waziris. 

I'bli. Lancashire Deputation waited upon Lancashire M. P’s. over 
ho Indian Cotton Dulies. Mr. Montagu who was present regretted 
Uu... his arguments addressed to them months ego hod not made an 

lmpreavion, 
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iytton Students Enquiry committee boycotted 


>f London Indian students. 

September 1921 



5th. League of Nation’s Assembly mot at Genova and was attend¬ 
ed by the Maharao of Cutch and the Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastrj 
as Indian Delegates. 

20th. Foreigu Office, United Kingdom, addressed protest to tho 
Soviet Govt, alleging revolutionary intrigues against British interest 
in Asia, particularly helping Indian revolutionaries, in contraven¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Soviet Commercial Treaty. 


October 1921 

4th. Mr. Montagu wrote to Lord Lytton intimating the Indian 
Assembly’s refusal fo vote tho grant on tho atudonts enquiry 
Committee. 

6th. Lord Lytton as President of the students enquiry committee 
replied to Mr. Montagu giving an account of tho work already dene 
by his committee. 

8th. Litvinolf of the Soviet Foreign Office in reply to British note 
of 20th. September denied all the charges categorically and com¬ 
plained of uufriendly attitude of the British. 


10th. Sir Edward Northoy, Kenya Governor, in opening tho 
Kenya Council appealed to parties for truce on tho Indian question. 

I <th. Governor of Konya announced interim arrangement 
to nominate one Indian to the Executive Qounoil and four to the 
Legislative Council. 

25th. In reply to several questions in the H. of Common: Mr 
Montagu made a statement of the trouble arising from tho.Moriah 
Rebellion, promising to givo fuller details later. 

Lord Sydenham raised a debate in the II. of Lords on the poli¬ 
tical situation in India. Lord Curzon made a long reply deprecating 
tho attitude of Sydenham in raising the question .ju 3 t on tho ove 
tho Prinoe of Wales* departure for India. A long debate ensued 
in which Lords Ampthiii, Middleton, Chelmsford, Lytton and 
others took part. 

ihe International Labour Conference of the League of Nations 
openod at Genova under Lord Burnham as president. 

20th. In tho International Labour Conference Mr. Joshi, <W 
muian Labour ilelega'e, spoko in support of a proposition to licit 
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if agricultural labourers and to protect them like iid 
iurers. 

November 1921 



1st. In the H. of Commons Sir Charlos Yate enquired the reasons 
for the repeal of the Indian Press Act and Repressive Acts. 
Mr. Montagu made a long statement on the subject. A day was 
demanded by the Die-hards for the discussion of Indian Unrest ; 
this was refused by the Loader of the House. 

3rd. At the International Labour Conf. Mr. Joshi urged the 
necessity for tackling the question of primary education and litoracy 
of wago-earners in all countries. 

8th. In the H. of Commons Sir C. Yate put a question regarding 
Trade Unions in India which ho described morely as “Strike Com¬ 
mittees” and therefore unlawful. In reply to further questions 
Mr. Montagu promised to supply further informations on the Moplah 
outbreak. 

9th, Sir C. Yate asked in the H. of Commons whether Govt, 
servants in India were wearing Gandhi-caps and thus openly 
flouting Govt. Mr. Montagu in reply said that some of the Povin- 
cial Governments have taken steps in the matter. 

Jn regard to a demand of the Die-hards for a day to dis¬ 
cuss the affairs of India the Leader of the House refused to comply. 
In the Inernational Labour Conference Mr. Joshi. the Indian 
legate, speaking on the Secretary General's report asked 
n explanation as to how different nationalities are repreaet 
on the staff of its office and why agency offices are not opened in 
Asiatic countries. 

December 1921 


Kth. Kenya Indian leaders summoned to trial for refusing to pay 
m. ch. ) t.ix following the passive resistance movement. Defence was 
U it i no tax was illegal being imposed without the peoples’ consent. 

I' 11 ’b? Commons Col. Wedgwood enquired re the treatment 
of Indian leaders sent to jail. Mr. Montagu gave an evasive reply. 
XG.ii In roply to Mr. Hen Spoor in the Commons Mr. Monty -n 
declared in.it there was nothing in India which should be described 
an repression. Ifc was merely keeping law and order. 

21st. Coni. Smuts addressing the Natal S. A. Congress counselled 
m 1. in'- to avoid trying for settlement of the Indian question whic h 
mud" n> hom no good and might do the Empire harm, and advised 
them to be repatriated to India. 
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India in Parliament S: Abroad 
January 1922 


1922 



12th. Sir M v O’Dwyer once nnre hit out his jeremiads about 
ludia at the Ovorseas Club meeting whore' ho pompously spoke on 
“Oar Imperial Responsibilities in India” which was to savo the Indian 
masses from the so-called intelligentsia ! 

27th. Speaking at the East African Dinner in London Mr. 
Churchill made a notorious reactionary pronouncement, denying 
that democratic institutions can grow in Eastern countries and 
emphasising that Kenya w:i3 characteristically a White colony. 


February 1922 

2nd. Lord Birkenhead, Lord Chancellor, in the course of a speech 
said about ‘formidable movements’ in India : ‘it is not inconceix- 
able that we may have once again to prove that tho British Empire 
retains the hard fibro which brought it that Empire. 

7th. Parliament opened by tho King. In the debato on the 
address Genl. Pago Croft said that Govt, must make ir dear that ' 
they intended to rule India, Lord Curzort referred to India as ‘that 
great Dependency’ and threatened whole sale repression to chock 
tho Indian unrest. ' • , . 

9th. Mr. Montagu speaking at the 1920 liboral club threatened 
further repression in India but contested Mr. Churchill 1 * dictum 
that democracy was impossible in India and his anti-Indian foreign 
policy as regards the status of Indians Abroad. 

10th. Sir Juynsou-Tlioks’motioii of censure on Mr. Montagu drew '' 
forth a vory lively dobato in the Commons during which the dio- 
hard party indulged in an inferno of abuse of Montagu an 1 India. 

21et. Sir M. O’Dwyqr addressing a meeting under Sydenham 'tato 
a horrifying account of unrest, in India ; he attributed nil trouble to 
tho weakness of the Govt, of India and explained how tho rebellion 
in the Punjab under his regime had been put at by Gonl. Dyer in 
4 days 1 Gandhi, Montagu and tbn Govt, of India were equally 
responsible ; tho former was a dangerous hypocrite who y o continued' 
lull unity was a menace to public peace. 

March 1922 


4th. Mr. Montagu in a speech at Lisbon said, that tbo policy a 
nr uiting p\?lf Govt to ludta would bo carried through inspito < i 
difficulties. 


l(.a) 
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Mrf /Montagu wag suddenly forced to resign. In the Com\ 

_ #ws/was received with prolonged cheers and unseemly hilh 
Jr •th^aio-hards and Unionists. Mr. Chamberlain explained that 
the resignation was due to a breach of cabinet discipline in Mr. 
Montagu's publishing a Govt, of India telegram on the Turkish 
question without cabinet authority. 


KSt 
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11th. Speaking to his constituents at Cambridge Mr. Montagu 
exposed the tactics of the Premier arid explained that in order to 
get the support of the conservatives to his tottering ministry, Mr. 
Lloyd George had presented the Die-hards with his Lead on a 
charger. A stormy controversy raged in England on this subject on 
this and the following days. 

13th. In the Commons Mr. Montagu's resignation was the subject 
of another heated controversy. 

14th. Lord Curzon made an impassioned speech in the Lords 
defending himself against Mr. Montagu's allegations. 

17th. In a speech at That ford Mr. Montagu gave his reply to Lord 
Curzon's statements in the Lords. 


22nd. Replying to Sir C. Yale in the Commons Earl Winterfcon 
>aid thftl the question of disallowing the repeal of Indian Pross 
Act would be considered when the measure was passed by the 
Indian assembly. 

The Times thundered at the Indian Assembly for refusing 
certain grants and hinted that the Reforms may be withdrawn if 
such conduct was persisted in. 

27th. In the Commons thore was a long discussion on the 
Consolidated Fund Bill when Col. Wedgwood, and Mr. Ben Spoor 
strongly atteked the repressive policy of Govt. in. India. Earl 
Winter ton made his roply. 

29th. Deputation of Lancashire M.P.'s waited upon Earl Winter- 
ton and made strong representation against Indian Cotton duties. 

In the Commons Earl Winterton moved for power to raise ,£50 
millions Indian Loan. 


April 1922 


6th Third reading of the Indian Loan Bill in the Commons passed. 
3 Oth. White piper issued on the N-C-0 movement. 

1 Ith. East India Loan Bill passed in the Lords. 


the Commons Sir*C. Ynte attempted to obtain a roconsl- 
lon ol the ease of the punished Punjab Officials of 1919. Mr. 
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in replied sympathetically but refused to reop< 

Indian Loans Act received Royal Assent. 



May 1922 

16th. Joint Parliamentary Committee met in the Lords to hear 
and examine Viscount Peel on various Indian matters. 

23rd. In the Commons replying to Colonel Yate Lord Win ter ton 
refused to consider more fully the I. C. S. Pension Rules, 

24th. In tho House of Lords, Lord Sydenham again raised tho‘ 
question of the punished Punjab Officials of 1919 and asked a 
repriovo. There was a long debate in which Lord Chelmsford made 
his first Parliamentary speech after retirement from India. 


June 1922 


12th. Burma Reform Rules passed in the House of Commons after 
a long debate lasting for five hours during which numerous amend¬ 
ments were proposed but all defeated. 

15th. India Office Estimates introduced in the House Commons ; 
long dobato on^tbe Indian administration followed. 

July 1922 

4th. In the Commons during the Colonial office estimates debate 
the Colonical Secretary spoke on Kenya which ho said was exclu¬ 
sively being retained for White Settlors. 

5th, New Civil Service Pousion Rules issued by the Sec. of State. 

19th.' Second Report of tho Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
lndiau affairs issued. 


2oth. Indian Princes in .England gave a friendly dinner to Mr. 
Montagu. Bikaner paid a tribute to Mr Montagu’s services to 
and genuine affection for India. 


August 1922 

2nd. I.C.S. Debate in the House of Commons. Mr. Ltyod George 
made his notorious 'steel-framo’ speech denouncing political move¬ 
ments in India and forecasting more repression. 

4th. Sir Hamilton Grant addressing tho Oxford Liberal Leaguo 
condemned the repressive policy in India. 

8th. C. P. & Berar Ci\il Service Assoeiadon memorialis'd iur 
Sec,,of State against the O’Dounell Circular. 
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Wn ss campaign in England, -led by the Morning Post} 
it the famous O’Donnell circular, 

bmual Conference of United Kingdom Textile-workers at 
Blackpool passed resolution agaiu?.i Indian Textile Duties. 


•<SL 


September 1922 

oih. Speaking before the British Association at Hull Lord Meston 
said that Imperial Citizonship should bo extended to India at once. 

& mooting of the Executive Council of Konya presided over 
by Sir Robert Coryndon discussed tho final term of settlement of 
L 'li ji question. Common franchise on education test was adopted 
and a small district in the Highlands was reserved for the Indians. 
I9ih. H. li. Jamsahe.b of Nawanagar speaking before the League 
>.itit.; Amenably said that the great bulk of Indian population 
did not consider opium a harmful drug and spoko against the suppres¬ 
sion of opium cultivation in India. 

20th. At tho League of Nations* Assembly Sir Sivaswami Iyer 
atiaeked General Smuts for the policy adopted by the South African 

;: (nt - }'] afl 'ninistermg the mandated territory of the Gorman South 
>\ ost Africa. 

V °“ ,ho q "f 8lio " oI protecting Minorities, tho Maharaja of 

NawanagarspeDking before the I (ions’ A? ppeal- 

V ,. ° ‘ ° nth . A f ncan delegates to rcgularifo the position of tho 
Hulian minority in South Alrica. 

28th. A Committee of the League of Nations passed resolution on 
apportioning the League’s cost'amoug its various members—India’s 
sh.iro being 1.140,000 Gold France. 


October 1922 

) J he Morning Post, in a leading article emphasised tho pension 
M.-vai.ee of the I. C., 8. and said that now thut Mr. Montagu was 
* fhL ; lookod wilb 601 "« hope to the India oflice on this matter 

, ,, ;:, P° r: o{ ti>o Indian Students Committee presided over by 

JiOrd Lylton waa published. J 

t . ,u ’ ::chame for tho reconstitution of tho Indian 

^ t rri ^ F ° otiil " r; on the lines recommended by tho Laner 
Gommitteo was announced. 

| Uoycl George and his cabinet resigned. Mr 
J^onar Law became the new Premier. 
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India in Parliament 1921 

Early in tho yoar an agitation was carried on in England by tho 
Tory Die-hards of the Sydenham party to discredit the operation of 
tho Montagu reforms in India. The proceedings of thu National 
Congress at Nagpur in 1920, especially its chango of creed, wore 
watched with anxioty, and an alarm was raised that India was fast 
turning bolshovist. The visit of the Duke of Connaught and 
tho progress of the boycott movomement that dogged his stops 
arrested universal attention in England. Sir Michael O’Dwyor and 
tho martial law officers of tho Punjab, since disgraced and' rotired, 
filled the Tory papers with malicious writings about India and 
indulged in a personal vendetta against Mr. Montagu and his Indian 
supporters. All trouble in India was fathered upon Mr. Montagu. 
Further, the conciliatory mood towards India which till then pervad¬ 
ed tho British cabinet irritated those watch-dogs of bureaucratic 
powe r beyond measure and when tho name of Lord Heading v. ^ 
suggested for the viceroyalty, they almost lost their senses. The 
Jewish bogoy was raised, and it was seriously suggested that British 
interests in the East was being bartered away to a Jewish clique. Mr. 
Montagu wig a Jew, Sir William Moyer was a Jew, the Commander- 
iii-Chief was a Jew, and then another Jew was to be installed at tho 
Indian Pontificate ! So many Jews together to manage the affaire of 
India, especially in view of the Jewish gold and intrigue which was 
running tho Russian Soviet, was looked upon with su. ph i n, •>» .i 
the Greek millionaire who pulled tho legs of Mr. Lloyd George from 
behind tho scenes was supposed to have a hand in this matter. 
Objection was also raiced on tho score of tho well-known M< d m 
antipathy to tho Jow that Lord Heading’s appointment would do 
violence to Moslem fooling in India.- In the Parliament it.,-If all those 
jeremiads could not bo carried but Mr, Montagu was coniii.uourly 
heckled in tho most unseemly manner by the Tory Dio-haidt, 

The Opening of Parliament. 

Parliament opened on tho 15th Feb. In the Hour of Comr on . 
Mr. Davison moving an address to tho Throne said amongst other 
things : 4 I’hanks of the country are due io the Duke of Connaught 
\vi.» on His Majesty’s behalf has inaugurated the New OoUrirJ in 
India. In undertaking (hi*. important la.-k he has ^uco again i.howu 
that untelfhh devotion to duty of which the beloved Koval Family 
daily has given evidence. (Cheers.) The House of Commons would 
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lajosty’s hope that these changes will bring progress 
l/eace in their train.” 

Luko Fildos, seconding, declared that the wholo House and 
the Empire would bo delighted if success attended the efforts of the 
New Councils. He thought it would be well to remember the great 
services given to India and the Empire in t-bo by-gone days by the 
body of men remarkable for their earnestness and efficiency, namely, 
the Indian Civil Service. They had fought pestilence and famine and 
had done great administrative work with one unselfish idea of doing 
their host for the great Indian Empire. 

Mr. Asquith referring to India said he could only eay without any 
distinction of party that Great Britain bad looked with the greatest 
good-will and most sanguine expectations to the great new adventure 
there. For himself, and he was sure he was re-echoing everybody's 
opinion, ho thought it of the very greatest*advantage to the Empire 
that the early critical stages of that adventure should bo presided 
o%er by a man of the sagacity, experience and popular sympathies 
of Lord Reading. 


Mr. Lloyd George in reply to a suggestion for establishing a com- 
* .lit tc© to co-ordinate the Army , Navy and the Air-forces of the 
Empire, said : When wo were in trouble the Empire holped us. 
Over a million men came from India voluntarily and vast numbers 
from other parts but that waB a spasmodic etFort. The solidarity 
of the Empire was a guarantee against further shedding of blood 
sinro the word would never bavo been drawn had the planners of 
tho war known what the British Empire would do. 

This was no occasion to expr^SB any but the sweetest senti- 
»‘ f »de. 80011 however tho House had a taste of the die hard attitude 
on India as given below. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—$3 FEBRUARY 1921 

Lala Harkishan Lai’s Case. 

Sir W. Davison asked the Sec of State whether ho is aware 
that Mr. Harkishan Lai, who was convicted on a charge of cons¬ 
piracy } 0 wage war and of abetting tho waging of war against the 
King, was sentenced to transportation for life and forfeiture of 
property and was subsequently pardoned as an act of clemency, 
has now boon eelcctod by the Governor of the Punjab as one of 
two Indian Ministers who will be charged with the administration 
of public works, education, excise, commerce and industry, local 
Government, etc. ; whether in tho discharge of this office ho will 
have control over largo numbers of British and Indian officials, and 
will oxcrcb e great patronage with wide financial powers; whether 
tho tScc. of -State is aware f the bitter feeling which this appoint' 
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paused among HD Majesty’s loyal subjects, both 
^ Ian ; whether ho has personally approved of the appoint¬ 
ed a recently convicted rebil to such a prominont position of 
trust under the Crowu : and what stops ho proposes to take in the 
-matter ? 


Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Sec. of Stato for India 
^whether Harkishan Lai, who was committed as a rebel in the 
rebellion of 1919, has been appointed as a minister ’in the Punjab ; 
whether since his release he has continued fo'take part in rebel 
agitationwhether in his new appointment he will have a very 
largo number of loyal subjects of tho Crown, both British and 
Indian, under his jurisdiction ; and whother, as such an appoint¬ 
ment is an insult to all loyalists throughout the Empire, it can bo 
reconsidered ? 

Mr. Montagu ’.—Under the Government of India Act Ministers 
aro appointed by the Governors of Governors’ provinces, hold oftico 
at the pleasure of the Governor, and are responsible to the Legis¬ 
lative Councils who vote their salaries. The Joint Select Committee 
advised that the Ministers selected by the Governors should bo 
elected members of the Legislative Council enjoying its confidence 
and capable of leading it. In these circumstances I would submit 
to the Mouse that the proper place to consider the title of Ministers 
to the confidence of tho Legislature is tho Provincial Councils. 

* ir r ’ Cavison: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware, and is 
it not a fact, that tho action of tho Governor 1*9 subject to the 
superintendence, direction, and control of the Seo. of State ? 

Mr. Montagu : No, that is not quite true. It is subject to the 
superintendence, direction, and control of the Secretary of Stite, cx- 

CeP i~~!i - nni A quotinff from memory— as provided in this Act/ahd 
under this Act tho question of the appointment of Ministers is laid 
by Statute on tho Governor. 

Sir W. Davison : Is the right bon. Gentleman aware that this 
action of showing favour to rebels is driving many loyal subjects into 
tho hands of tho extremists 1 

Viscount Curzon : Is it a fact that this man is a convicted 
rebel, and that ho holds jurisdiction over a large number of 
Europeans " 

Mr. Speaker ; That does not seem to bo a matter for this Parlia¬ 
ment. It is a matter for the Legislative Council. 

- ^ iscount Curzon : Will the right hon. Gontloman exercise bis 

influence with the leader of the House to secure tho release of the 
hon. Member for East Leyton (Mr. Malone) ? 

Sir W. Davison: Is it not a matter for tbiB House to know 
whothor a man responsible for the Government of Iudia who has been 
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to high office by the Crown i? a convicted rebel? 

Avq are entitled to that information. 

Speaker : The House having given practically Home Rulo, 
or something in the nature of Homo Rulo, to those Councils the less 
it interferes with the Councils the better. 

Sir H. Craik : Was the nomination mado by the Governor of 
the Punjab without any suggestion from Horae or from the Govern¬ 
ment of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : Of course it was. The Governor is specially 
charged by Statute to moke his own nominations. I never knew of 
the appointment until sometime after it was made. 

Dr. Murray : Was not General Smuts a rebel at ono time 1 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : As your ruling, Sir, is important, may 
I ask if the question of law and order and India was banded over to 
the Councils, or were not only certain specified subjects handed over 
to them by this House? Is it not the case that this House retain 
control of every other subject other than those directly handed over ? 

Mr Montagu : May I point out that this gentleman ho has 
given rise to this discussion is a Minister who has chargo of 
those very Transferred Subjects, and that if the Legislature does not 
think him a man worthy of his confidence it has its remedy, and if 
the Punjab does not think the Legislature worthy of its confidence 
it has its remedy. 

Sir A?. Joyn8on-Hicks : I was not discussing this case. I was 
afikime as to the things that wore reserved. 

Mr. Speaker: This is the only case that I am discussing. This 
1 s not. the time to deal with hypothetical cases. What I said arose 
entirely out of the answer given by the See. of State for India. 

Sir II. Craik : Can the system which tho Government have 
instituted in India be described as one of Homo Rule 1 On the 
contrary, is it not a system which is described by tho now-fan Jed 
word ‘‘diarchy,*’ or divided rule, with common responsibility of this 
IInr and the Legislative Council ? 

Tho Speaker : The words “Home Rule” were used, not in a 
technical sense, but in a general nso. Certain subjects have been 
transferred wholly to those Legislative Councils, aud it is with 
regard to those only that I used tho expression. 

Sir W. Davison: As this matter is one of great import*' 
may I ask whether the Members of this House cannot get informa¬ 
tion from the See. of'St ate for India as to certain action which may 
have been taken by the Governor or some of his Ministers ? Are we 
not entitled to ask that, question 1 

Mr. Speaker : It depends on the information which is asked 
for. When tho question appears on tho Paper, I will consider it. 
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day, Feb. 24th. there was a long debate c 
ruling. Viscount Curzon led the attack 
r ing is the full text of the debate. 



Viscount Curzon : — I desiro to ask you, Sir (the Speaker), a 
question with regard to the ruling given yesterday on a question 
in reference to India. I asked a question with reference to a certain 
man in India, and whother certain statements made about him were 
correct. You replied that it did not seem to bo a matter for 
Parliament but one for the Legislative Council. The Hun'blo 
Member for South Kensington (Sir W. Davidson) thon asked : 

‘Js it not a matter for this PIouso to know whether a man 
responsible for the Government of India, who has been appointed to 
high otfico under the Crown, is a convicted rebel ? I submit that 
we are.entitled to that information.’ 

You said that the House having practically given Homo Rule, 
or something in the nature of Home Rule, to those councils, the loss 
it interfered with the councils the better. When a country has 
been given Homo Rule, are wo to understand that no further 
questions may bo asked about the details of administration in that 
country ? 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : May I call your attention to a section 
of the Act passed the year boforo last? Section 4 enacts that 'ho 
Governor of a Governor's Province may, by notifications, appoint 
ministers, not being members of his executive, and so on. The 
Governor of this Province was an officer appointod by the Crown, 
and for the appointment of that officer tbo Secretary of State is 
clearly responsible. 1 submit that under the terms of that section, 
this minister having been appointed by the Governor of the Province 
who was appointed by the Secretary of State here, wo ai » entitled 
to ask the quostion of the Secretary of State as to the cr nduct of 
his own appointment. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore : Is it not also laid down that tbo Minister' 
so appointed are responsible to the Local Legislature and removable 
by the Provincial Council. If that be so, would not a deadlock bo 
reached ai once if Ministers wore appointed to an Indian Pruvii.ee 
and hail not. the confidence of the Provincial Assembly of that 
province ? Therefore, is it not impossible for two Legislative 
Chambers to attempt to share such' responsibility, and will h not 
havo to bo made quite clear whether tho Indian Mi listen r*re 
responsible to the Provincial Councils or to this House ? It mint 
bo one or the other : both cannot possibly ox.:roiso tho responsibility. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hkjke : My hon’ble friend has not quoted (ho 
section, which goes on tQ y ; 
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.f,y Ministers so appointed shall hold office during hi 



nor/s) pleasure.” _ 

- : Might, I, as a member of tho Ji int Committee, 

point out that the nomination of these Ministers is in the hands of 
the Governor, but we were repeatedly assured that the Governor 
would be responsible to the Secretary of State. That is quito 
independent of tho methods that may be used by the Assembly for 
removing such Minis bets. The original appointment of the Ministers 
is in the bands of tlnflSovernor, and the Governor i 9 responsible to 
tho Secretary of State who is answerable to this House. 

Mr. Speaker: The noble Lord asked mo a general question; 
aI, d I in reply, the legal phrase, “Dolus latet in gonerali- 

1 will not answer it in general terms. I will only say that it 
must depend in each case upon tho events into which it is desired 
to enquire, and upon tho questions which are put. We are now 
commercing a m w era in India, and it appeared to me yesterday, 
ami fiiill appears to me to-day, • that it would bo extremely un’ 

- tf this House were to attempt to undertake tho function 
the Ministers who are responsible to the 
nawly Created legislative bodies. After all, tbo Ministers, however 
• ur selected, are the Ministers of those legislative 
rhoy presumablj’,have then akries are 

v, t,d hy (hem. Talk of dyarchy ! It would indeed ho dyarchy if 
we supervised those Ministers as well as tho legislative Councils to 
vrn : .n they arc responsible ! For that reason I think that wo had 
ar bo tcr Login to abstaining from asking questions and criticising 
tho Ministers who have been duly selected hy tho Governor under 
the statutory powers which this House has given him (o’r that 
purpose. 

.Sir II. Grink : On tho point of order, may I sny', with great 
r -q et, that the question raised was not in regard to any eritiei'.m 
of i5.« •.eii..n of the Minister who is now responsible to the As«em- 
1,l >'” ' die. A question was raised with regard to the action of 

th. Governor who is subject to tho Secretary of State. The question 
'"‘'I 1 1 it. n not to tho action of the Minister, but solely to tho 
of ,l '° Governor in appointing tho Minister and w U contend 
" •' l ' 1 b" Governor, jn so doing, was roeponsible to tbo Secretary of 
Giiuto, and, through him, to this House. 

Mr. Speaker: Tho question was intended to bit tho Minister 
Mtimm i tho body of the Governor. 

Sir \V Davision : My question was : was it a fact that the 
tnvernor had appointed to a Ministry in th< Punjab n gentleman 
( « bad boon convicted of rebellion against tho Grown ; and, as tho 
"'"rnor was appointed on tho recomniondution of the Primp 
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thought that that was a question which might bi 
touse, 

iscount Curzon : The quostion that I asked the Minister 
was : was it a fact, as stated, that this man was a convicted rebel, 
ami that ho held jurisdiction over a large number of Europeans. 
The statement appeared in the Press that he was a convicted rebel 
and I wanted to know for information whether it was so or not. To 
that you replied that it did not seem to be a matter for this Parlia¬ 
ment. May l now ask whether I was entitled to have the informa¬ 
tion for which l asked, without any reference to criticising the 
action of any one ? 

Mr. Speaker : If you say that a man is a convicted rebel, I 
think you criticise him. You do not do him any good. 

Mr. Devlin: Do 1 understand that a rebel is entitled to be a 
Minister if. he i3 not convicted 1 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member is leading mo into 
waters. 


deep 


i he point was raised again on March 1st. when Sir H. 
Craik asked : — 

1 desire, with your permission, Mr. Speaker, to raise a point of 
order arising out, of certain rulings which you gave on Wednesday 
and 1 hursday last, which rulings have given rise to anxiety in 
uniny quarters. This is duo to an interpretation being placed 
upon them which 1 think they were not intended to hoar. The point, 
arus: on Wednesday (23rd) with reference, to a question as to tho 
ycMon of a Governor in appointing a certain Minister, and you i vid, Sir, 
1 bat does not scorn to bo a matter for this Parliament.” 

You further stated : 

Iho Hou'O having -dly Home Rule or something 

in the nature of Homo Rule to ihe^:- Councils, tho lor': it interferes 
with those Councils the better.” 

On Thursday in reply to a question of my own as to tho 
r p, n ihility the Governor to this House through the Seen t.-vy 
oi S. i T e, quite irrospedi vq of any question of the Minister or tho 
Couucii, you stated : 

The question was intended to hit the Minister through the 
y of the Governor.” 

I desire to raise now no question in regard to tho Minister of 

Local Council, nor, so far as I understood, was either of ihe^o 
ed in the question of the responsibility of the Governor to 
° V1SA through \)'q Secretary of State for indin. 1 v*,? uiro to 
yov.r attention to tne Preamble of the Act o' 1919, wherein, 
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Jte to tho progressive realisation of responsible Govon£nyj|t^ 
India, it is stated : 

u Progressive in giving ofTtct to this policy can only bo achieved 
by successive stages’ 7 and further : 

“ The time and manner of each advance can bo determined 
only by Parliament upon whom the responsibility lies for tho welfare 
arid'advancement of tho Indian peoples.” 


I would further call your attention to tho fact that the appoint¬ 
ment of the Minister rests solely with the Governor, and that under 
tho Act and in accordance with tho strong recommendation from tho 
Joint Committee, responsibility to this House through the Secratary 
of State is strongly affirmed, and any rules restricting such respon¬ 
sibility must be approved by Parliament under Section 33 of tho 
Act. I desire, therefore, to ask you whether we are right in assum¬ 
ing that nothing in your rulings of last week should be understood 
uii limiting tho power of Parliament to supervise tho action of officers 
acting in India under the Secretary of State, or the right of members 
of this House to raise questions as to such action. 

Mr. Speaker : I thank tho right hon’blo gentleman for having 
been kb d enough to postpone from yesterday to to-day tho raising 
of this point of order. That has given me moro time to look into 
the matter and refresh my memory by reading again the Preamble 
to the Act of 1919. The more 1 look at it the more 1 am convinced 
that 1 was right. Tho last paragraph says : 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient 
to give to thoso Provinces in provincial matters tho largest measure 
of independence of the Government of India which is compatible with 
the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities...” 

If, therefore, this House was of opinion that, it was desirable 
to give tho Provinces of India tho largest possible measure of inde¬ 
pendence of the Government of India, * a fortiori’, it ia desirable 
i-fiat those provinces should be given a largo measure of independence 
of the Imperial Parliament.. That was my reading and that it my 
iv, soiling upon tho Preamble. 1 have'also looked at the Act again. 
I have come to tho conclusion that, having started upon this new 
departure of granting a measure of self-government to tho Prov» * 
of India, it is highly undesirablo that this House should inte 
in ary way with tho eoutrol by those provincial legislatures of 
own nffaiia. The Ministers who a^a saheted by the Prm 
Governors aiv selected under the Act of Parliament by the Gov 
but tho Ministers are rosponsibl i to tho Legislative Gou 
those Pcovuiueiq and even if this Iiotieo were to • ata some 
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feet or indirect, upon such a Minister, it would be 
it is very undesirable that it should be done or that 
tciprsbould bo taken which would lead up to it. 

It seems, therefore, to me that, taking the broad view of the situa¬ 
tion, Parliament intended to transfer to these Provinces of India com¬ 
plete control, subject, possibly, to tho action of the Indian Legislature, 
of the transferred subjects and those are tho only ones lam referring 
to. For that purpose tho Governors of Provinces are empowored to 
select Ministers who will be responsible to tho Provincial Legislative 
Council. Therefore, to permit criticism of the character or conduct 
of tho Governors in the matter of transferred subjects appears to 
me to nullify tho intentions of the Act. I have also come to the 
following conclusion. If it is desired to cojudemn the action of any 
Governor in a matter not transferred, it is open to a member to 
make a motion of a character similar to that which is made in the 
case of the Govcrnor-Goijoral of India or the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. That, I think, replies to the last part of the lion, member's 
point of order as to the power of this House to supervise the action 
of tho officers acting under the Secretary of State. 

Sir H. Cruik : With all respect to your ruling, may I point out 
that 1 intended, and I thought I had conveyed my meaning, to 
confine my point solely to the question, not of the case of Ministers 
dealing with transferred subjects but oi the action of tho officers 
responsible through the Secretary of State to this House in their 
general administrative acts. I was not referring to the transferred 
subjects at all. The appointment of those Ministers is not a 
transferred subject. It is a rritter for which tho Governors are 
responsible, a3 l understand, to this House ; but t gather from the 
last words that fell from you that you leave to members the right 
to raise questions as to the action of such officers? 

Mr. Speaker: That is so. I accept the view of tho light hon. 
gentleman, but upon the question of transferred subjects 1 still hold 
that there is no right of interference by this House. 

Lord Hugh Cecil : Of course wo rooognise that it. is f the 
Chair to determine questions of order, but I do not quite understand 
how this is a question of order. It may or may not bo desirable 
to interfere with transferred subjects, but it. is for the House to 
•ider tho question ; it is not a matter for the Chair. 

Mr. Speaker : The noble Lord, 1 think, was not 
ns wore put iast week which raised tho poii 
why I wa3 brought in. 

W. Joynaon Hicks: May 1 ask, in view or lb- 
you have now delivered, that the notion of 
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un act coming directly under your ruling, seeing thii ^ 
is responsible to the Secretary of State for his action” 
3o not want to ask the views of yourself or of any other 
member a/ to the acts of individual Ministers, but may wo not, 
under your ruling, ask whether a Governor has appointed A or B 
a* a Minister 1 


Mr. Speaker : I thought that I had answored that, question, 
As a result of ray construction of the Act it places him in the same 
position a a the Governor General. If criticism bo desired, a motion 
should be put down in tho ordinary way and discussed in this 
House. 

tnr J. D. Hoes : Will not the difficulties of the Indian 
Governors w hich are already sufficient, be immensely increased if 
the House is to discuss and criticise their appointments of 
Ministers 1 

Mr. Speaker : I am much obliged to tho hon. Baronet for 
his support. 

Mr. Ronald McNeill : Are not the restrictions and rules with 
regard to tho nulling of questions in this House definitely laid 
down in tho Manual of Procedure which is in the hands of all 
Members, and would ii not bo more desirable that the Standing 
Ordoro on which those rules are based should bo altered to meet 
thuo gmving requirement- than that tho existing rules should be 
extended, however dosinblo it may be, by the ^xerciso and discre¬ 
tion of the Chair » It would give much more certain guidance to 
hoe. members and. in view of the growing importance of 'he rola- 
* ions between tho imperial Parliament aid subordinate Parliaments, 
this i • a matter which may oamo up in tlm future in many wspeots. 

Mr. Speaker : Thiro an no Si aiding Orders applicable to lh > 

1 T' lit o/i o, but tl r»j i i no reason, if the Houkq thinks lit, why 
ii should not introduce snob a Standing Order a/ tho hon. gentle- 
mnn suggest?. 

Mr. Orni'by Cor : 1/ it correct to u:<o the words M subordinate 
1‘arlianicnifor tlm Legislatures of Canada and the Common wealth 
f i Australia'i 1 h not that one of tho things tnun, ruBontc.J in tho 
Commonwealth and is it not. much more desirable, if we are going 
to frame a i aw Standing Order dealing with tho powers of this 
House to question all iheso various Legislatures of thn Eooptru, 

»bo word “ fcuUordiiuir* should bo carefully kept out in each 
Lmut. Colonel Arrher bhee : I - it not the fact that I 
self-governing dominion 1 

Mr Spc. ker Wo arc getting ra’bor far from the po 
wliieh \vo runod. 
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HOUSE OF LOllDS — 8TH MARCH 1921 
Early in March 1021 th 3 Burma Reforms Bill came Before 
Parliament In the House ot Lords, on March 8 , 1921, Lord Lytton 
moved iho second reading of tbo Government of Burma Bill which, 
he said, constituted Burma a Governor's Province within tbo mjaning 
of the Government of India Act. The text of the Bill is <-h m 
below : — 

A Hill 1 or applying to Burma the provisions of (The Government o£ In.lia 
Act with rubp.ct to Governor's provinces ami for purposes connected therewith. 

Bo it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with ilie 
advice and coil nt of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled and by the authority of the same as follows • - 
(l) Section 46 of the Government of India Act (which makes provision as 
to the mode of ti u Government in Governor’s provinces) shall have effect as 
though Burma were included amongst the Provinces spi-oitied in subsection (I) 
thereof and a l tbo provisions of that Act which relate to Governors’ Provinces 
anaii apply to the Province of Burma accordingly : 

I'rov.dul that (A) Sub-Section ( 2 ) of Section 72 (A) of that Act. which 
r. latcs amongst other things to the proportion of elsotod m«nib*rt in the 
a s 0 thnn'"'. ", n , l ' yl VU Couu ? ,ls sl,alt ' “» application to Burma, hui,. effect 
ZmbZ I Vc , rc * ab * t,t ' lt ‘ ,( , i ‘OT 70 percent, and (H) tin ..amber of 

Ti n ,P g ' 8latlv,; ‘ ‘' uucl1 of Km™ shall bo ninety-, wo and the first 

schedule of the Government of India Act shall have . fleet a.-oordinvlv. and ,t’> 
maximum niiuual salary of the Governor of Burma diail be 1 U. pjfj.OOO and 
Q ' annua! salary ,.f the uicmb.Ta „f Executive churned of liic 

nmnt of Ti Vn ** U A ^ X '°° ! ‘ u,, li s ' “■-•««» «nedul , , the Govern- 
nieiit ot In 1 a Act biuvll haw- vdfecfc accordingly. 

reiM dov| SUl '’ 01 o‘ * olil>u 6b of tbo Govornfncnt of India Act is hereby 

(•)) (!) This Act may b.- cited m tho Gov. mm ; ,t of Hurra a Vet !"•' I 

m ‘ ' , " U I' ° ,1H ( ' J) 4ud ( ?) 01 Section IV ..f th- G..% mm. m ,.f h.'.ba Act. 
r'oo wVi* "r ' i . l, 'V.r-* M . Uv ^ tl> 11 dot. of an in in "lie. incut and the 

L s. n' ‘ ,llfflCulU S) to tills AC. os they apply- to ..at Am 

“itiir A ct bere,u •** w * • nd ••kuww.i 

I' tho Hill w. r.i onuei» eommittee w. i 0 proe ml to Burma 
to nuko enquiries lo illy nid to iasuo i omme .Ivtions with 
»ognrd to tho division of the fuiiciiono of O.ivernio-.'iiii om! tho 
distribution of fni’ chis.. in a similar manner to the ons.-i ot India 
subject to tho rules which might be baaed oti tha report of (hut 
•ittoe. 1 bo Bill winoi SDioUd Would establish the prf icipie 
of Dyarchy, tbo number of elected members would be -ixly inst.id 
of seventy.per omit, because there was in Bttrma a large mi*tmfo of 
distinctive races which differentiated it- to soma cxiont fnm In. o, 
and in order to secure ad, (into representation f the without tb ’ 
tho nccohsity for establishing a oomruunity „f franohi«o c mmtiftilias, 
thy proposed to have a larger number of nominate.I np oibors thfth it! 
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deference to very strong pressure from the GovornnM 
^4u8e had boon insortod in the first draft bill making 
tho Viceroy in future the Governor-General of India and 
Burma in order to tnark rhe fact that Burma was distinct irora India, 
but on further consideration this olauso was dropped. The 
Government, however was very anxious to find if there was any 
possible way of meeting Burin *se sentiments in this connection and, 
it the hill were referred to a Joint. Committee, the committee would 
be asked to try to find moans of making this distinction. 

Lord Lytton pointed out that Burma could have been consti¬ 
tuted a Governor’s Province without, an Act of Parliament merely 
by the authority already vosted in the Sec. of Stato under existing 
legislation, but unfortunately there was difference of opinion botwoen 
the Government of India and Mr. Montagu with regard to tho 
Constitution which should bo established in Burma, and Mr. Montagu 
had decided to allow Parliament to decide. Tho Government of 
India had boon invited to reconsider their proposals but could not 
agree to tho proposal to apply tho principle ofDyarohy to Burma or 
tu make it a Governor’s Province. In transmitting a resolution of 
'he I / ghdalive Council of Burma tho Government of Burma had 
nul l*' •oigniiicant admission. Lord Lytton said that as a result of tho 
J unt {Select Cominittoe’s recommendations in 1919 and Mr. 
Mcntsgu s announcement in 1920 it was no longer possible to 
differentiate Burma very materially from tho Indian Provinces. 
Although the opinion in Burma itself undoubtedly favoured tho 
policy embodied in the Bill, tho Government of India did not agreo. 

Lord Lytton emphasised that the bill, which two years ago 
represented the opinion of the advanced section in Burma, now 
represented tho opinion of the Moderates. Tho Government could 
hav« over ridden tho Govornmont of India and instructed them 
to apply tho Act by notification, but instoad Mr. Montagu 
properly decided to submit tho whole case to Parliament. He 
u4:cd the Lords to allow tho bill to go before a standing 
joint committee on Indian affairs and to let tbe committoe in- 
veMigato tlic whole matter including tho alternative proposals 
•• a tho Government of India. Th<; committee would have all 
relevant documents and would bo ablo if they wishod to boar 
evidence fruni the Government of India and from ropreeontat' 

°f Burma, and after they had fully investigated tho matter they 
would report to Parliament and tho bill would return to the Lord© 
with tho recommendation* of tho commit oe. 

L r nl Sydenham moved the rejection of the bill declaring that 
it. r mm t .t i hu House nyuii *t the wishes of ho Govornmont of India, 
Mu Mi v< runion' of Burma and the opinion of the greatest- oxporty 
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univy- We should wait to see, said he, how diaror 
wyvork out in India. 

Tiord Ampthill declared that abrogation of the functions of 
Parliament to the committee would be the most dangerous constitu¬ 
tion il innovation and moved an adjournment of the debate until the 
correspondence between tho Government of Burma, the Government 
of India and Mr. Montagu had boon laid on tho table. Ho objected 
to diarchy and said that thoy should see what the Indians thought 
of dyarchy before applying it to Burma. 


Lord Selbourne agreed that tho question of Self-Government for 
Burma might usefully be threshed out by a joint committee but ho 
pointed out that the bill committed thorn to tho principle that 
Burma should remain part of the Indian System. That was extra¬ 
ordinarily important. When the joint committee considered the 
Government of India bill he had received a definite impression that 
Burma ought not to be part of the Indian System, but ought to 
bo mado a separate Government because the conditions in Burma 
wore wholly dilFcront from those in India. He supported Lord 
Ampthill s.motion because they ought to know why tho quostiori 
had beon projudged. 


Lord Lyfton replying said there was nothing in the bill with 
rogard to Burma remaining a part of the Indian System. Nothing in 
the bill proposed to alter that. Possibly the select committee) would 
recommend the separation of Burma from India, but whether Burma 
separated or not thoy must still deal with its Constitution. Tho whole 
question wa* what was tho beat machinery or form of Government 
to achieve the ultimate goal of Self-Govornment. The House would 
be better able to decide when thoy had before them not only the 
despatches which would be published but all documents and evi¬ 
dence that would bo submitted to the joint committee. Ho would 
be quite willing that papers should be published to enable them 
to form opinion on the issues between the Government of India 
and Mr. Montagu but he begged them not to delay in submitting 
tho bill to tho select committee because further delay was unsafe 
and unwise. The Government was convinced that the time had 
come when intention must be shown to fulfil the pledge of Self- 
Cc -eminent for Burma. 


Replying to Lord Sydenham Lord Lytton indicated that if tho 
bill wore rejected Mr. Montagu would have no alternative but to 
proceed under tho Government of India Act with his policy in bis 
own way. Lord Sydenham thereupon withdrew the motion of rejec¬ 
tion. Lord Ampthill's motion was carried by 36 votes to 31, 

2(a) 
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^ ier matters connected with India were also debated in tho 
— : -3 on the same day. Lord Lytton, as tho spokesman of tho 
India Ollier, assured tho House that Parliament bad tho right to 
review the administration of tho transferred subjects by tho Indian 
Minister, but toned down his remarks by saying that Parliament 
must exercise'sell-restraint* in interfering with tho administrative- 
discretion of the local Government in India in regard to subjects 
that wero not reserved. Tho Sydenham gang, however, wont in for 
a considerable heckling of tho Under-Secy, and question after ques¬ 
tion was put about tho lot of British officials serving under Indian 
Ministers and their right to appeal from the Ministers' decision. 

Not con toil t with their obstructionist tactics in Parliament tho 
Die-hard party, led by the redoubtable O'Dwyer and Lords 
Sydenham and Ampthill, startod a propagandist party of thoir own 
and named it the India Emergency Committeo. In a manifesto that 
they issued they said :— 

o { evM 

i, Vu tbe 

H«rW the oon . tr,>lo£ . 

i-.at. : urnups of Kurouuons «e havfS? li 7 ,° ma * n * a,nlaw and or,,cr - 

are publicly in.ulted in ?'^ 1 1 ; 

•>• i a', u Indians taka place d ^ 8er,on4 factlotl 

continual strikes are f«t “ d bv H«» t0 tha RrmvillK 

ind,>u,al and traneport workers*tb,”^*rVn" ^ < Hi a,,d f mo,l B 

:.n l tbe nn nial urban population • threats are mv.r,r! ( umployeus, 

commerce unci trade enterprise In’ \ m. 1 ' ^ lur . ef a S ainst European 

colleges have in consequence been closed. ' schools and 

1 lie Monl • fori .s are spurned bv tb* nTtr-midto \ , , , 

liol i.. van in Wicir attitud- toward, tho liritisl, Gfovernmnut, •tXjto'taulj 

In tlwir support of the Biitisi, administration! ’ wholly lukewarm 

para£, & 'r\°! by the 

me! bi-ycottert l.v*,the rcvolutionurv imrf • Invl,a ^j loyalists are openly hurra -i * 
d:ng to the lut^truling i!f^° teCtion ; whi lc. a,-cor- 
irupoH ii any • IT • v - eh- '• , • 2 ' *«'-lament is apparently debarred from 

In nr Ier to'draw ,ttX“ to 0U: i-India, 

ruul to explain iuoi fully its eali n fc °* 1 V.’ pr - 0E( ‘ nt K1 tuatjon in India 

b-cu formed which w U condue hm * T *'*«* Imc 

Mm e-::ve peril mu thr ! n ( TT'™ ™ m \*'** ♦" draw attention to 
» public meeting i* tr, Uj | ( .,i.i ' ‘-V ■ 1,1 this 

* * * l y' 1 mon^tiect Hotel, ^ndon, o n 






TffE CANNON 7 STREET MEETING 

17th March, at 2-15 p. m. Lord Ampthill will take the cl 
is will include Lord Sydenham, Sir William Joyneon-Ilic 
►fcLcod, Colonel Applin and others. 

Charles McLeod Michael O’Dwyer J. O. Shorrock 

Sydenham Ampthill B. V. K. Applin 

W. Joynson-TIicks Stanley Machin 

The India Emergency Committee, G4 Victoria-Street, Westminister, March Oth. 


Accordingly, on March 17th, 1921 a largo mooting was held in 
tho Cannon Street Hotel to protest against Mr. Montagu's policy 
in India. An overflow mooting was held in the adjoining Pillar 
Hall where Col. Applin took the Chair. Lord Ampthill, tho presi¬ 
dent-, and Lord Sydenham denounced Mr. Montagu and all tboso 
connected with his policy, in their usual bullying language ; the 
policy of the Secretary of State was intelligible only if he were a 
membor of a Bolshevist Govt. ! General Dyer had saved India ! Mr. 
Mahomed Ali was the King’s enemy ! Gandhi had declared that ho 
preferred Bolshevist to British rulo ! The agitators had followed 
the Duke of Connaught as he toured in India and had proclaimed 
that the King was poworless ! Such wero the burden of the speeches 
of these self-styled well-wishers of tho Indian people ! 

Tho climax however was reached when that hero of the Punjab, 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, rose to speak. He gave a lurid description of 
what was happening or what ho thought was happening in India, 
tho proce-sions and hartals, tho agitation set on foot by Gandhi, tho 
way in which the Indian Govt, was linking the boots of the 
extremists, and it was amazging that a country which bad defeated 
tho Kaiser should have sunk so low ! And so on. Finally, amidst 
wild scenes of exultation the following resolution was passed. 

“This meeting desires to impress on IIis Majesty’s Government the grave 
natur. of the situation which has arisen in India, imperilling ti t* lives arid 
interests of His Majesty’s loyal subjects, both British and Inuinn, owing to Hu* 
failure of His Majesty’s Government to deal promptly and effectively with sediti- 
ous agitation, and asserts the right of Pailiament and th« British public to be 
nopt fully informed of the facts and of the measures which are being adopted for 
the restoration of confidence and tranquility in India”. 

It is only noccssary to add that the formation of this vigilant, 
emergency committee was viewed with alarm by most Englishmen 
in India as being calculated further to make things difficult for 
them in India. The European elected members of the Legislative 
Assembly, Delhi, accordingly, sont a message of protest to which 
Lord Ampthill curtly replied : ‘ Mind your own business.’ 
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By far tho most important affair in England about India early 
in 1521 was the great agitation carried on against the fiscal auto¬ 
nomy which India was slowly going to socure for herself. A very 
strong and influential deputation of Capital and Labour of Lanca¬ 
shire interested in the Cotton trade waited on Mr. Montagu 
to press their opposition to the now Indian customs duties on 
cotton goods. They tried to argue, and then to threaten tho 
Secretary of State, that the new fiscal arrangements in India 
must go as they meant loss to their trade. The tono in which 
tho speeches were made, and their phraseology—especially those 
of the labour members, showed how very determined they 
were to regain their fiscal dictatorial powers over India. Very 
elaborate arrangements to receive the deputation wore made 
in the Council Chamber at the India Office. It was headed by Sir 
\\ illiam Barton, M. P., who introduced tho deputation and consisted 
of more than 100 members representing the industrial, commercial 
and financial interests of Lancashire, Yorkshire and Cheshire—tho 
wealthiest and the most influential countries of England. 

Sir ^Villiam Barton, who has tho singular knack of saying hard 
things in a very pleasant way, accused Mr. Montagu of sacrificing 
Lancashire, which depends so much on Indian custom, to placate 
Indian politicians who favoured the cotton duties in order to benefit 
mill-owners in India, It had not been dictated by consideration* of 
revenue, be said. It was protective. It was inequitable towards the 
Indian consumer. 

Mr. Tom Garnett, the representative of the Cotton Spinne * 
and Manufactured Association of Manchester, sketched tho history 
of the cotton duties from 1895 to 1917, in order to mako out that 
Lancashire had been wronged by the raising of the cotton duty with¬ 
out also raising the excise. He gave Mr. Montagu to under 
that in 1917 an undertaking had been given to Lancashire that 
no further increase in cotton duties would bo allowed in In lia. 
without prior consultation with Lancashire. The new duty, 
Mr. Garnett declared, will not be paid by Lancashire, but will bo 
passed on to tho Indian consumer, who will suffer. India is Lai.cn* 
shire's greatest customer because Lancashire can supply cotton goods 
better than anybody alee. Lancashire did not. adc for any preference. 
But ho immediately afterwards told Mr. Montagu and hi* 
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tbat if he wants more revenue ho must raise the^ 
io cotton industry in Lancashire was, ho added, a p 

^__ and imperial asset. The duties which ho had sanctioned 

wore dealing a blow to the revival of this trade, which was passing 
through the greatest crisis that he, with his 50 years' experience^ 
could recall. If panic arises in Lancashire it will spread elsewhere! 
because the ramifications of the cotton trade extend very far! 
Lancashire, ho said, was not greedy and indifferent. It was generous 
and public-spirited. Though the Civil War in America had hit it 
hard, yet so keen was it upon the abolition of slavery that it did not 
side with the Southern States. Presumbly Mr. Montagu was to infer 
from that passago that ho was aiding and abetting Indians bent 
upon destroying this idoalistic Lancashire ! 


Mr. Garnett concluded by reminding the Secretary of State 
not to forget that so long as Parliament remain responsible, to any 
degree, for the administration of Indian affairs, Lancashire will not 
submit to India putting on protective duties to harm Lancashire 
trade. 

Mr. Smothurst, representing the Master Cotton Spinners 
?v-i^ anC ^ estor ’ c l U0 ^ IJg figures, some of them complied by Sir 
William Meyer, sought’ to prove that the Indian cotton ‘indus¬ 
try was a thriving industry, and had been steadily driving 
Lancashire out of the Indian market, Bombay mill-owners, ho 
contented, were rolling in wealth. The dividends had gone up from 
about b per cent in 1914 to almost 45 per cent in 1920, Such an 
industry needed no protection. Ho affected to laugh at public 
opinion m India, but confessed th^fc sentiment in the Indian logida- 
turo favoured protection. Whenever India has tho opportunity, ho 
declared, she would go plump protectionist. And ho called upon His x 
Majesty s Government to protect Lancashire against that disaster. 

I ho note on which he concluded his speech was that Lancashire 
will give the Government no peace until its domand was conceded. 

v Mr. Grant, representing the Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers 
uf Manchester, told Mr. Montagu and his colleagues that what 
disadvantageous^ affected Lancashire also disadvantageously affected 
tho numerous^ industries not only in England but in tho conti¬ 
guous countries as well, because those industries depended 
upon the product of Lancashire's spindles and looms. Follow¬ 
ing the lead givon by the previous speaker, lie 'joofft d nt 
public opinion in India, said that tho franchise was very limited, 
and the demand for the new duties was not a demand from tho 
people of India, but on the contrary was mado at the behest of tho 
Indian mill-owners. Constitutionally, he informed Mr. Montegu, 

Hie Majesty s Government had full control over Indian finances and 
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ip^ai^cl to him to protect tbo export trade of Englan 


.tye mercy of Indian protectionists. 

..*,jpren came the first Labour speaker, Mr. Robinson, 



a rather 

short, square man who emphatically stated that in tho matter of 
Indian cotton duties, the operatives were in entire agreement with 
the employers, and would work shoulder to shoulder with tho 
masters. Over 200,000. operatives in Lancashire were without work 
and in receipt of doles. Since they had returned from tho war they 
had not had an hour’s work. India may have fought in tho war, 
but what was her share comparod with Lancashire’s t If India 
needed more money, why could she not pub an excess profits duty or 
raise the excise 1 As long as India was a part of tho Empire, the 
Secretary of State should see that Lancashire got fair-play from India. 

Mr. Thomasson, another Workers’ representative, informed Mr. 
Montagu that the workers were determined to seo this thing 
through to tho end. Justice must be done to Lancashire. 

Mr. Cross, tho third Labour representative, reminded the Secre¬ 
tary of State and his Councillors that it would not do for him to 
ignore the temper of the Lancashire worker. The duty hurt tho 
employees even more than it did the employers, becauso the capital¬ 
ists could take their capital and go elsewhere, whereas the lahonrer 
could not do so. I he Indian people were given an open market in 
Britain, which refused to put a shilling’s worth of protection on 
their goods. Tho inference was that Britain demanded like treat¬ 
ment (rom India. He asked if the i pin of India wished to 

throw tho workers of England out of employment. Evidently he 
must; have realised that hib words and attitude were quite threat¬ 
ening, for he himself admitted feeling “pretty warm” on the subject. 

As soon as Mr. Cross sat down, Sir William Barton rose and tolfl 
the Secretary of State that the Lancashire case had been made out. 

Thereupon Mr. Montagu made his reply. 

Mr. Montagu’s Reply 

Mr. Montagu opened hi3 reply by denying tho impression that 
seemed to have got abroad that tho Govt, of India had takon the first 
change of the newly found liberty to pay off an old score and impose 
a duty with the main object of protecting tho Indian cotton goods 
and injuring the Lancashire trade. Admittedly, tho duties are 
protective. Nevertheless, pending tho final settlement of the future 
Indian fiscal policy, it was imperative to impose new taxation which 
happened to be protective in incidence. He quoted from the budget 
showing the unavoidable deficit mainly in consequence of tho 
increase in talariee, fall in exchange, trade slump and heavy military 
charges. As regards the latter, Mr. Montagu pointed out that, the 
figure for defence was the very lowest that the Govemmont of India 
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pt if they were to bo in a position to 
/^to India and to Parliament for tho poaco anri~"'g ouu 
^ovorjknent of tho country. Then ho declared that tho Government 
of India, during tho past few years, had explored every source of 


fulfil the 
peace and 



revenue. 

In reply to a question why they did nob have excess profits 
duty, Mr. Montagu pointed out that India had such a tax, but the 
request for its removal, which was so vociferous in England, had 
triumphed.a bit earlier in India. There was no monoy available 
from Provincial Governments, because their contributions wore fixed 
by tho Statute. A large tax had already boon imposed on railways. 
Opium was a vanishing source of revenue, whilst the tax on salt, 
which touched the pockets of the very poorest, was unthinkable. 
Postal rates and income-tax had bson greatly put up already, and, 
consequently, the customs remained the solo source for fresh revenue. 
Mr. Montagu emphasised in this connection that cotton had not been 
singled out but, on the contrary, the tax applied to the wholo amount 
of exports. The best proof, be said, that we were seeking revenue 
and not protection, wa3 the withdrawal of the concession which had 
hitherto boon allowed on machinery for cotton mills. 

Mr. Montagu did not desire to argue the case on economic 
grounds. Most of tho deputation, like himself, were froe traders, 
but he rarely met an Indian who believed in any doctrino except 
protection. Admittedly, it would be theoretically possible to forbid 
the introduction oi the budget proposals, but actually it would bo 
absolutely impossible, because he would have to veto the whole 
Bill, leaving the Government of India none of the increased revenue 
to moot the increased charges. On the other hand, supposing he 
had roiused permission, the Government of India would have had 
to propose to the Legislative Assembly duties on cotton, coupled 
with the corresponding excise. Mr. Montagu was sure that tho 
Assembly would overwhelmingly defeat such a Bill. 

Answering to the argument that the taxes were imposed for tho 
benefit oi the Bombay millowners, Mr. Montagu pointed out that 
tho proposal to increase tho tax to 12 half per cent was supported 
by tho Bombay members, perhaps, to some extent, as a counter-blast 
to the Manchester agitation, ami was defeated mainly on account 
o» the realisation that the interests of ccn-umers should have tho 
iiisb consideration, and also because at the present time it was 
unjustifiable to engage in a measure of protection for other than 
rovenuo-producing purposes. 

In regard to the constitutional issue, Mr. Montagu quoted the 
. , mi0 Committee’s recommendation in 1919 on the Government 
oi I min Bill to the elfoot tbit while no statutory change can l^e mud 
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to the Government of India’s fiscal moasuros, whif k 
^General remains responsible to Parliament, the conventions 
2 the matter may wisely be modified to meet tho fresh 
circumstances caused by the creation of tho Legislative Assembly 
with an oloctod majority. Only exceptional circumstances would 
justify the Secretary of State intervening in matters purely of 
Indian interest. Here the Government and the Legislature of India 
wore in agreement. Mr. Montagu further said that the door for 
negotiation between India and the rest of tho Empire was open, hut 
negotiation without power to legislate was likely to remain ineffec¬ 
tive. A satisfactory solution of the question could only bo guaranteed 
by granting to the Government of India tho liberty to devise tariff 
arrangements most suitable for India’s needs as an integral portion 
of the British Empire. Whatever might be the right fiscal policy 
for India, she should have some liberty to consider her interests as 
Groat Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa 
ha 1. Mr. Montagu proceeded by saying that after that report by an 
authoritative Committee, coupled with Lord CuiWs promise in the 
House oi Lords, it was absolutely impossible for him to interfere 
with tho right which had been wisely given and which he was 

t w Ttn t0 uameiy * f0 Sivo tho Government of India 

ll ; 1 to o 0nB1(lor Indian interest just like Great Britain and the 

h , tTt T ir °'i n r ‘ M ° ntagU recallGd thafc tho Labour Members 
11 ho, i va ’ l,abl6 8 "l'Port to the passage of the Reforms Rill, 

although they had desired eveu greater liberty for India, and con- 

renrennr f ’t“ atol,ishod to hear the arguments of the Labour 
. , - In ‘he present case. He was convinced that Br 

t. ,h. could not prosper in India without the good-will of India, which 
was, best secured by letting India have her own fiscal way While ho 
was sure that the Government of India’s future fiscal policy 
would bo protective, bocauso Indians and Englishmen there 
y.,:rc nearly wholly in favour of protection, ho hoped that in 
I ho system ultimately adopted, India, of her own free will, after 
c.ueful y exploring the methods by which it could best bo aocom- 

whirh i Tl U tUk0 i L °/ , 8t , a " d A In ,bo system of Imperial preference 
; ‘! ; cb '■■" , , b ;; on mloptod by Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 

' , ’ . l "' 1 ® r,hlln , if only to demonstrate to the world hor 

so.M.ury within the British Empire. Nevertheless, it would bo 

Imtierinl 1 nr«f° ° Und ,J)lst “ ko to uae the statutory powors to force 
imperial preference upon hor. 

Mr. Montagu assured the deputation that India had only used 
which was promised hor in 1919. in accordance with 


hor fiv3.il liberty wh 


the principles in which 
uuooswy rovouuua, 


tfho holioves in order to obt 


41tl 


absolutely 
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tho Lancashire Commoners’ suggestion to 



tiring to ^__ 

?n to India to discuss tho matter with the"Governmet^ 
Sdi^ind Members of the Assembly, Mr. Montagu opined that it 
would be a good thing to sit down and talk with the people in whose 
custody the matter rested, with a viow to arriving at a mutual advan¬ 
tage based upon the recognition that India has power under the 
solemn pledge to devise hor own tariffs when under the regrettable 
nocessity of raising revenue for her own and imperial needs. Because 
tho dofence of India was co incidental with tho defence of the Empire 
he was sorry that ho was not in closer agreement with the deputa¬ 
tion, but declared that they were acting in regard to India as much 
as they did in regard to other parts of the Empire. He believed 
that the principle of freodom, which was very dear to tho hearts of 
the people of Lancashire, would not be denied to the people of India. 
Although the electorate of India was still very limited, it was vast 
compared with any previous electorate, and "having got the most 
Representative Assembly you can, you may trust tho electorate 
which elects to the Assembly to see that its action is in harmony 
with tho wishes of tho electorate.” 

At Mr. Montagu’s request, Sir Charles Stuart Bayloy, ex*Lieut. 
Governor of Behar, and Vice-president of tho India Council, address¬ 
ed the deputation, and explained tho burning nature of the cotton 
goods question. In reply to the insinuation about public opinion 
in India which he deprecated, ho pointed out that it was difficult 
accurately to ascertain the public opinion of any country, particularly 
of a huge population like that of India. One might question what 
public opinion in Britain was. Nevertheless, be was sure that tho 
Europeans and also Indians, who wore sufficiently educated to 

express an opinion, were unanimous on the matter and considered 

that India had been badly treatod in I ho matter of cotton duties. 

In the end Sir Baiton and Mr. Tom Shaw thanked Mr. Montagu 
for hisi patient hearing of Lancashire’s case, although they were not 
satisfied with tho explanation. Mr. Tom Shaw urged Mr. Moutagu 
to make friendly representations to India, pointing out that 
200,000 unemployed in England wore lively to bo injured by the 
policy complained of. Mr. Montagu promised to convey to India the 
views that had been stated, but he could not recede from the 
position that India must be permitted to devise hor own tariff in 
hor own interests. The deputation then withdrew. 
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interpellations in 


Parliament 



Some of the more important interpellations in Parliament 
on Indian affairs early in 1921 , showing the trend of British 
feeling on India, are reproduced below from Hansard : — 

HOUSE OF COMMONS — 23RD FEBRUARY 1921 

Reductions in the Indian Army 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he can give the House any information regarding recent or prospec¬ 
tive reductions in tho Indian Army? 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware of tho anxiety caused in India by the proposal 
to reduce the Army below pre-War limits ; whether such proposals 
had tho approval of the Commander in-Chief ; and when the deci¬ 
sion was arrived at ? 

Sir C. Yate asked tho Secretary of State for India bow many 
regiments of cavalry and battalions oi infantry are to bo reduced in 
the Indian Army ; what was the number of each in 1914 ; and 
what will be tho number when tho proposed reductions are 
carried out ? 

Mr. Montagu : There were in Aden and India in 1014 : — 39 
Indian cavalry regiments, 132 battalions of Indian infantry and 
pioneers, and, in addition, 6 Indian infantry battalions in overseas 
garrisons. Arrangements are now being made to maintain in India : 
21 Indian cavalry regiments, 132 battalions of Indian infantry and 
pioneers, with a somewhat reduced establishment. In addition 
there will remain the Indian cavalry and infantry units employed 
overseas. But the question of the final post-War strength of the Army 
in India is engaging the close attention of His Majesty's Government, 
and 1 hope to make a statement to day fortnight. 

8ir W. Joynson-Hicks : l hope 1 am not pressing the right 
bon. Gentleman too far, but may 1 have the assurance that ponding 
the statement no further reductions shall take place ? 

Mr. Montagu : Yes. Pending that statement no further reduc¬ 
tions are contemplated. 

Lieut, Colonel Croft : In view of the fact that the last answer 
seemR to contradict the answer to a previous question, may I ask the 
right bon. Gentleman if the discrepancy in the number of cavalry 
regiments, between 39 and 21, is made up by cavalry regiments 
serving in other theatres, or is there a reduction ? 

Mr. Montagu : Tho previous questions referred to reductions 
already made, This refers to reductions that are to bo made, 
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Croft : Is it’ a fact that 


is 


to be 



- -- a fact that there 

able reduction in Indian cavalry regiments ? 

'’"Mr. Montagu : Yos, there is to be a considerable reduction. 
I think I shall bo ablo to explain it to the satisfaction of the hon. 
and gallant Member this day fortnight, when I hope to make a state¬ 
ment. on the wholo question. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman answer the last 
pait of the Question, whether such proposals had the approval of the 
Commander in-Chief, and when the decision was arrived at ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 think the whole position will be made quite 
clear when I am in a position to make a statement. No reduction 
has yot been sanctioned on hich there has beeu discussion of any 
sort or kind in the Government of India. 

Sir C. Yate : How many regiments are serving abroad, and 
deducting these, to what number will it actually be reduced ? 

Mr. Montagu : I should like to consult the War Office bofore 
I say bow many cavalry regiments are serving abroad for very obvi¬ 
ous reasons. If the hon. Member will put down a question I will 
discuss with the War Office whether it. is possible to givo the 
information without prejudice to the public iuterest. 


Army (Strength). 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
how many Indian cavalry regiments have been disbanded ; whether 
they were pre-War regiments ; how many men have been disband¬ 
ed ; and what pensions are being given to them ? 

Mr. Montagu : ^hreo Indian Cavalry Regimonts worn 
disbanded on 10th. January, 1919, and tho fifth additional squad¬ 
rons of four Indian Cavalry Regiments were disbanded during the 
year 1920. None of those regiments of squadrons wore pro War 
units. The establishment of the above units would amount to 
2,160. Mon serving on ordinary engagements get on disbandment 
certain special concessions in tho way of pensiou or gratuity. I am 
sending my lion. Friend a copy of those rules. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : Will the Right Hon. Gentlemen take 
great care that these men do not go back to their home: and from 
the focus of discontent in India ? 

Mr. Montagu : I think that is a very important consideration, 
and I will forward my Hon. Friend's suggestion to tho Government 
of India for consideration. 

Lieut.-Commander Ken worthy : Is not the loss of these regi¬ 
ments compensated for by the development of flying squadrons in 
India, and can wo not look for some further economies by aeroplanes 
taking the place of cavalry ? 
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onfcagu : In determining the post-War Army 
facts will be taken into consideration. 

Auxiliary Force 



. ^ir C. Yato asked the Secretary of Stato for India the number 
of voluntary enrolments in India up to date under the Auxiliary 
Force Bill and how this number compares with the number that 
were enrolled under the Indian Defence Force Act ; and what is 
the date fixed as the time limit for volunteering under the now Act 1 ? 

Mr. Montagu : A report, dated the 18th January, states that 
the Auxiliary Force is making good progress, and the numbers 
already recruitod have now reached some 20,000 out of a proposed 
32,000 by the end of the financial year.” In October, 1920, the 
numbers in the Indian Defence Force were 33,451. 

Sir C. Yate : Then there is a deficit now of 12,000 men ? 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, of course it will take some time to 
recreate a force whose number was temporarily created during the 
Mar. It is hoped that 32,000, which is approximately the number, 
will bo recruited by the 31st March. 

Sir C. Yate : Is the 31st March the date fixod on which the 
question is to bo compulsory or voluntary enlistment ? 

Mr. Montagu : No dato has been fixed. As soon as the 
Go\ eminent of India say they cannot raise the force they require 
voluntarily, a compulsory force will have to bo instituted ; but at the 
present moment they tell me that recruiting is vory satisfactory. 

?! r ! ^ M the right hon. Gentleman fix the dato 

on which that can be brought forward ? 

Mr. Montagu : I prefer to leave it to the Government of India, who 
are quite aware of what will give them the force which they require. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS — 2ND MARCH 1921 


Government Motor Vehicles. 

Mr. Manville asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
nn order for motor car chassis required by the C4overnment of India 
han been placed in Italy ; and, if po, will ho stato the number of 
the chafifeie bo ordered and their value ? 

Mr. Montagu : Orders for 144 motor vehicles of various kinds 
ha\e been placed in Italy on behalf of the Government of India at 
a total cost of approximately £79,000. 

Mr Manville: Does the right hon. Gentleman really think 
111 times such hh these the Government of India ought to have 
ordered material of that sort from Italy, seeing what (ho position uf 
the motor enr industry is in this country? 

f-ir Fortesene Flannery: le it tbi policy oft he Coil. offndia to 
buy oheuply or to assist in tho employment of Lritish workers? 
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Montagu : The Government of India have to have" 
forests of the Indian taxpayers. They would nat 
i buy here rather than abroad. The circumstances connected 
with this particular purchase, which l understand were ambulance cars, 
were that there was ready a surplus stock belonging to the Ittflian 
Government, and they were required to meet an urgent demand. 
British firms are going to tender for the remainder of the supply. 

Viscount Curzon : Can tho right hon. Gentleman say whefhor 
these chassis were now or cars which had been used during tho War? 

Mr. Montagu : I understand that they were surplus stock 
belonging to the Italian Government, as far as the majority of tho 
cars are concerned. I am not sure whether they were new or had 
been used during the War. 

Mr. Manville asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
ho is aware that British manufacturers are preparing special designs 
for motor vehicles at the request of the India office and submitting 
vehicles for trial in April ; and will he, under these circumstances, 
see that the requirements of the India Office for motor transport 
in India aro satisfied through British manufacturers'? 

Mr. Montagu : Sample motor vehicles are being prepared by 
British manufacturers for trial in India. Provided that these 
samples prove to be satisfactory after trial, the High Commissioner 
will give the British manufacturers full opportunities of tendering 
for any supplies that may bo required, and will give every attention 
to such tenders. 


The Indian Civil Service. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whe her the Report of tho Joint Select Committee on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill, Clause 3G, expressed the definite opinion that 
in the case of members of the Indian services who felt that they 
could not usefully take part in the now reform schemes they should 
bo offered an equivalent career olsowhere or that they should be 
allowed to retire o* proportionate pensions ; whether in consequence 
of this recommendation, members f tho Indian Civil Service memo¬ 
rialised the Secretary of State with a view to securing such pensions : 
whether the Secretary of State, in his despatch to tho Viceroy of 
October 1920, stat ?d that he would not consent to a scale of pensions 
which if would be open to any member of the service to claim as u 
r matter of right on a more statement that ho found himself unable to 
serve mult r \: e new conditions ; upon what grounds he bus over¬ 
ridden the decision of the Joint Select Committee ; and what is the 
present, position with regard to mpmberB of the Indian Civil Sir' ico 
who desire to retire ou proportionate pensions ? 
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/Montagu : The despatch to which my Hon. FrientT 
^in any way override the recommendatfon of the JtfinX 
Committee, which can be adopted without devising a scale 
oi pension. 1 can assure the House that any case of the kind which 
comes before the Secretary of State in Council will be dealt with in 
strict accord with the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee 
and the pledges that I have given to the House. 

Provincial Legislative Council 


Sir William Davison asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether in the instructions issued to the Governors of Indian 
pro\inco8 or presidencies, *they are directed to safeguard all members 
of Ix is Majesty’s services in the legitimate exercise or their functions 
and in the enjoyment of all recognised rights and privileges, and to 
see that rio order of the Local Provincial Council or of the Local 
Legislative Council shall be so framed that any of the diverse 
interests of, or arising from race, religion, education, social condition, 
wealth, or any other circumstance may receive unfair advantage, or 
may unfairly deprive them of the privileges or advantages which they 
have heretofore enjoyed ; and whether he is responsible to Parlia¬ 
ment to see that Governors act in accordance with his instruction ? 

.dr. Montagu; 1 would refer the Iion’ble Member to the 
provisions in Section 84-A of the amended Government of India Act 
for the appointment of the irst Statutory Commission for the very 
purpose which ho has in view. Parliament is, of course, fully 
totnkd to seek information, but I trust it will not seek to intervene 
m matters specifically entrusted to Indian legislatures. 

Sir \Y, Davison asked the Secretary of State for India whether, 
Beeln - that 111 tho preamble of the Government of India Act it is 
expressly stated that the Imperial Parliament, in considering tho 
gradual development of self-governing institutions in India, must bo 
guided by the co-opcration received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred and by the extent to which 
it is found that confidence can be reposed in thoir sense of respon¬ 
sibility, ho will inform the House whether Members of Parliament 
will bo able to ascertain from the Secretary of State from time to 
time aa to tho manner in which tho various Provincial Councils are 
dealing with matters committed to them, so that Parliament may 
J0 g'bded as to its future action regarding tho conferring of further 
responsibilities on such Provincial Councils'! 

Mr. Montagu : The Hon. Member has correctly quoted party 
of certain passages in the instructions issued over the Royal Sign 
Manual to the Governors of £ * Governors’ provinces/’ The answer 
to tho last part of this question is in tire affirmative. 
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J W. Davison : I understand that this Parliament pin 
_W facts which occur in those legislatures or with regardtcT 
&r£ion of the Governors without interfering with what actually 
takes place 1 

Mr. Montagu : I always desire to place at the disposal of the 
House any information of this kind. 

Lord Rawlinson (Council of State Speech) 

On March 9, Sir W. Joynaon-Hioks asked the Secretary of 
State for India whether ho can state the nature of the proposals 
made to tho Council of State on the 3rd instant by Sir William 
Vincont which were opposed by Lord Rawlinson ? 

Mr. Montagu : Tho Hon. Baronet’s question is evidently 
based on a press mossago which appeared in newspapers, in 
which Lord Rawlinson is reported as having stated in tho Council 
of State that the Government would bo extremely lucky if the 
country escaped sporadic disorders in the next month that he 
strongly objected to certain proposals of Sir William Vincont and 
owing to attacks made upon them officers were already showing 
signs of losing their initiative. I felt sure, when I sav this message, 
that Lord Rawlinson must have been misroported, and I at once 
telegraphed to India for the facts. I am informed, in reply, that 
thore is no truth in any of tho allegations, that none of tho subjects 
referred to were oven mentioned in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
speech and the Commander in-Chiof asks that a categorical denial 
shou d be made. Sir William Vincent in a speoch in the courso of 
bo debate reported, alluded to possible sporadic disorders and to 
the possible effect on officers of such proposals as those put forward 
by Mr. Sastri, the mover of tho resolution under discussion. 1 find 
that the Praas report is correct that six out of the eight proposals 
maao by Mr. Sastri were rejected by the Council, and I gather that 
the two that wore accepted wero not regarded by the Governnioub 
of India as unreasonable. [ would add that Reuters, to whom I 
think wo aro greatly indebted for tho information sent from, and 
conveyed to, India with general accuracy, have expressed to mo 
their regrets for tho unfortunate mistakes connected with this 
telegram. 

Indian Immigration, New Zealand ' 

Sir T. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for tho Colonies, 
whether lie is aware that an Act to amend the Immigration Laws of 
the Dominion was enacted in 1920 by the New Zealand Legislature, 
and that among its other objects it was designed to prevent or place 
further restrictions upon the immigration into Now Zealand of His 
Miyest/s Indian subjects; if he will say whether representation* 
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have been received by the Colonial Office ; and whe 
francos regarding the enforcement of tho Act or the rogula^ 
framed under it have been received from tho Now Zealand 
Government by His Majesty’s Government 1 

Liout.-Colonol Araory: Tho Immigration Restriction Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1920, of New Zealand makes no montion of Indians, but 
I have received a protest from an Indian Association in this country, 
the writer of which was referred to the Dominion Government. At 
the instance of tho Government of India, the Government of Now 
Zealand has given an assurance that there will bo no alteration in 
the position as regards the entry of the wives and families of Indians 
already domiciled in New Zealand. 

Sir T. Bennett asked tho Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether ho has received representations relative to the enactment 
by tho Natal Provincial Council of the Durban Corporation Extended 
Powers Ordinance, 1920, and tho Durban Tramways Consolidated 
Law,-, 1905 and 1920 ; whether in these representations the fear has 
buen expressed that the Durban Corporation, in enforcing these 
enactments, will do so to the prejudice of the rights and interests of 
the Indian citizens and rate payers of Durban by the adoption of a 
l-o icy of racial discrimination ; and whether, seeing that such a 
policy is opposed, to the views of His Majesty’s Government, as 
expressed on many occasions to the various administrations in South 
Africa, ho will say what steps, if any, have been taken by His 
Majesty a Government to protect His Majesty’s Indian subjects in 
Dm 1, u, from the enforcement of such a policy of racial discrimination ? 

Lieut. Colonel Amery : The Secretary oi State has not received 
representation* from South Africa on the subject of these Ordinances, 
but the Governor-General of the Union received petitions regarding 
them from various Indian Associations in Durban. The Governor- 
Genera) decided, after full consideration, to assent to tho Ordinances. 

. War Expenditure. 

o. 0°‘.lie Joth March, Colonel Wedgwood asked tho Secretary of 
' ! 1 for ln,1,a the total amount of oxpendituro incurred by British 
l,ld,u ';® r ovvu “count and on account of the British Exchequer 

w;r ,V f y *. ,n 00nn00 , t,0, ‘ r ith tho War from ,ho beginning of hoat.i- 

!'* h<1 la8t , y ® ar for whlch accounts aro available ; whether any 
« omnnt too with Indian optnioo adequately represented has investigated 
KHch ( n.'fUdnuro ; uhat. authority has adjusted and audited the pro- 

To, lndi, Ure ,i!C ,?l erab0 from this countr y 5 what compensa- 

,01, India is be.iig or w,H be given for the delay in adjustment 

of account result,,,, serious loss through exchange ; whether 

at a roeonablo rato on long delayed 


account 
India will 


mg, or 
resulting 
receive interest 
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and what facilities ho proposes to give Indians to 
ves that in tho adjustment of tho accounts, which run info 
§ums of money, Indian interests have been duly safeguarded ? 

Mr. Montagu: Including tho contribution of £100,000.000 
towards the cost of tho War offered by the Indian Legislative 
Council in 1917, and tho cost of tho Afghan and Frontier operations 
in 1919-20, tho War expenditure boruo by India up to 31st March, 
1920, was about £127,000,000. Tho expenditure incurred on 
behalf of tho British Exchocquer during tho same period was about 
£301,600,000. Tho expenditure has boon apportioned between 
Imperial and Indian revenues on tho basis of the Parliamentary 
Resolutions of 1914 ; tho arrangements for adjustment woro devised 
by the Government of India and the India Office, in consultation 
with the Imperial Departments and tho Comptroller and Auditor- 
General in India, and Indian audit has throughout boon accepted 
by His Majesty's Government. In these circumstances no Com¬ 
mittee such as that suggested seems called for. I am not aware of 
any loss through exchange in connection with the adjustment of 
tho accounts. T.here has ordinarily been no delay whatever in 
payment, as tho Imperial Government have advanced month by 
month, from tho commencement of tho War, tho approximate sums 
estimated by the Government of India and thiB Office as likely 
to be disbursed each month on behalf of His Majesty's Government. 
It is the duty of tho Comptroller and AuditorGenoral in India 
and of tho Auditor of tho Homo Accounts in England to audit tho 
adjustments with tho Imperial Government, and I have no reason 
to think that Indian interests have not been duly safeguarded in 
the matter. 


Cotton Mills 

On the 17th March Sir W. Burton asked the Secretary of State 
for India what was the amount of the total capital employed and the 
amount of the profits made by Indian cotton mills for the year 1914 
arid each succeeding year to 1920 ; and what taxes wore paid by 
them in each of such years other than Excise duties, and differentia¬ 
ting between Income Tax, Super-tax or any other form of taxation 1 
Mr, Montagu : The latest returns of paid-up capital omployod 
in cotton mills in British India (including debentures), so far as 
known, were as follows, in lakhs of rupees : 


1914—15 

••• 

... 2,133 

1915—16 

... 

... 2,119 

1916—17 

... 

... 2,148 

1917—18 


... 2,248 

1918—19 


... 2,623 

3(a) 
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are no official returns of the profits of cotton^ 
/returns of the Income Tax paid during the above 
‘fera of cotton spinning and weaving mills are not available, 
but figures for 1916-17 show that 153 companies paid Ra. 10.93,579, 
and 331 other aasesseea Rs. 97,510. I have no returns showing the 
amounts of Super-tax or Excess Profits Duty that have been paid 
by cotton mills. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS— 28 RD MARCH 1921 

Sandhurst Cadets 

Sir C. Yale asked the Secretary of State for India how many 
Sandhurst cadets have stated their wish to outer the Indian Army 
in their la^t term at the Royal Military College since the date of 
tho Armistice : how many of these wore King’s India cadets ; and 
how many Indian Army appointments wero announced at tho time 
of the entrance examinations'? 

Mr. Montagu : Since the date of tho Armistice 9S Sandhurst 
Gales have joined the Indian Army, excluding those who entered 
for Quetta, but were trained at Sandhurst. Sixteou of those wero 
King'i, India Cadets. The entrance examinations at which these 98 
Cadots entered wero held in November 1917, March, July and 
November 19.9, and at these four examinations 95 Indian Army 

appointments wore offered. In the last passing out list, out of the 

first 17 in order of merit, 10 were candidates for tho Indian Army 
of whom 4 were Quetta Cadets. 

Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Rambhuj Dutt 

Colonel Wedgwood asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether, and if so, why, Dr. Kitchlew and Rambhuj Dutt Chaudry 
have been put in prison ? 

Mr. Montagu : In a telegram dated 7th March the Government 
' of India informed me that, in consequence of violent speeches de¬ 
livered at Lyallpur, Rupar and elsowhore, orders have been issued 
under the Defence of India Act, requiring Mr. Rambhuj Dutt and 
Dr. Kitchlew to abstain from attending or addressing any pul Ho 
meeting in the province. It is clear, therefore, that at that time 
these men wero not in**prison. I have no later information. 

Prosecutions for Sedition. 

Colonel Sir C. Yate asked how many persons had been prosecuted 
in India for seditious utterances in speeches or newspapers during the 
past three months and bow many had been convicted and whether 
any prosecutions bad been instituted for incitement to assault and 
riot. Mr. Montagu said that be had not tho complete figures to 
enable him to reply fully. 
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Bolshevist Agents & Gandhi 
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^^^p^lt-ColonGl Sir F. Hall asked Mr. Montagu whether tho 
Wimr of tho trading agreemont which had been entered into with 
Russia had been officially communicated to the Indian Government, 
and if he would state what action had boen taken by that Govern¬ 
ment to ensure the expulsion from India of known Soviet agents. 

Mr. Montagu : Tho answer to tho first part of the Question 
is in tho affirmative. The Government of India instituted a special 
organisation to deal with Bolshevik activities in India and although 
it would not be advisable to state what had actually been done 
I can assuro my hon. and gallant friend that every step necessary to 
checkmate them had boon taken, I trust, successfully. 

Sir C. Yate. Is it not the fact that M. Gandhi lately stated that 
ho would prefer this rule to British rule, and under these circums¬ 
tances ought he not to bo the first deported as a Soviet agent ? 

Mr. Montagu : l prefer to leave the maintenance of order in 
India to the authorities there. 


Bengal Police Grants. 


Mr. Rupert Gwynne asked Mr. Montagu whether the Bengal 
Legislative Council have recently reducod the grant for police expen¬ 
diture in the Province by 23 lakhs, or more than one-eighth of the 
total grant demanded, and who! her in view of the unrest through¬ 
out India stops can be taken to rectify this ? 

Mr. Montagu: l have no information boyond that which 
appeared in the Press on tho 21st instant. I am inquiring as to 
the facts and action proposed by the Governor. 

Sir C Yate: In view of tho fact that Bengal has a population 
of 50,000,000 and only 3,000 or 4,000 troops, ought not tho police 
of that provinco to be increased rather than decreased especially 
now that law and order are at such a discount. 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think it is at a discount. I am per¬ 
fectly prepared to repose the completest confidence in Lord Ron aid - 
shay and tho Government of India, 

Mr. R. Gwynne : May we take it that the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man will communicate with India on this matter? 

Mr. Montagu : The bon. Gentleman knows .that tbo restora¬ 
tion of this vote is within the power of the Governor of Bengal 
and I have no knowledge of the facts except what has appeared in 
tho Press. I have, however, inquired and l will let the hon. Mem- 
bor know when I get tho results of my communication. At the 
present time 1 prefer to leave tho matter to tho Govornor of 
Bengal's discretion, 
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xwynne: Are we to understand that the right^ 
gets this information of first-rate importance from the 
first and not direct from India ? 

Mr. Montagu: As soon as I saw the report in the paper I sent 
a telegram to India to ascertain the facts. That is the first stop 
wo have taken. I am perfectly convinced that there is no differ¬ 
ences of opinion between any Member of this House and the 
Governor of Bengal as to the absolute necessity of maintaining a 
sufficient number of police in Bengal to restore order. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman answer my ques¬ 
tion. Dog9 ho rocoive information of this kind first from the 
Press or does he get communications before those of tho Press 
direct from India. 

Mr. Montagu : The first knowledge which I had of this event 
which I think occurred only a day or two ago was from tho Press. 
Tho matter lios within the discretion of the Govornor of Bengal. 
1 presume, in due course, I shall hoar from him what action has been 
taken. As a matter of fact I have had no communication yet from 
the Government of India as to this matter and my first knowledge 
was derived from the Press. 

Sir II. Crnik : Is it not the duty of the Govt, of India to com¬ 
municate to the Sec. of State for the information of this Houso any 
\ital matters which ought not to bo anticipated by Press reports. 

Mr. Montagu : I wish my right bon. Friend would put him- 
F.clf in the place of the Governor of a Province. I cannot assumo 
there is importance in a newspaper report which may rolato to a 
perfectly simple mattor. My right hon. Friend knows that tho 
Govornor has ample power under this Act. The report may relate to 
a mattor which does not require a special communication to be mado 
by telegram. 


Nagpur Disturbance. 

Mr. Montagu replying to Sir C. Yato said 
I am circulating an account collected from a series of telegrams 
of the disturbance at Nagpur from which I am glad to think it will 
bo soon that it Wan not so serious as my hon. and gallant Friend's 
question would indicate. It is not always I think the best way to 
give an accurate picture of events in India to publish each telegram 
relating to such matters as it is received. I recognise tho impor¬ 
tance of furnishing the public with regular information about India 
and have been considering tho host way of achieving it. I hope 
that a now organisation with this object in view will shortly bo 
working. My Noble Fr: -id Lord Lyfcton is taking the u.atter 
under hii charge. 
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Is if' not: the fact that all the British popjTTltJpiij 
Ir had to bo collected in the Armoury and kept there aT 
lor protection ? Is it right that the public of this country 
should have to await letters like that printed in the Press this 
morning for information as to what is going on in India ? 

Mr. Montagu : The information I have circulated is collected 
from telegrams I have received and it does not contain an account 
of that kind. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—9111 MARCH 1921 
Army Pay and Allowances 

Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India if ho can 
now stato what steps bavo been taken to carry into effect the re¬ 
commendations in Part Y of the Esher Report in regard to the 
improvements in the conditions of service of the personnel of tho 
Army in India, which are so long overdue. 

Mr. Montagu : As a result of the recommendations in Part V 
of tho Esher Committee Report the following measures have now 
been sanctioned : — 

British officers, both of the British and Indian Services will 
recoivo free forage and saddlery, an allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem 
for a syce, and will be able to buy chargers at concessional rates. 
British Service officers will ceaeo to receive horse allowance. Indian 
Army officers on the introduction of the measures will be liable to 
havo tho number of authorised chargers reduced and the pay of 
cavalry assimilated to that of infantry as recommended in the Report. 
1 ho sum of 19 lakhs has, in addition, been provided for pay con¬ 
cessions for British officers of the Indian Army, but it has not yet 
beon decided how far the prociso proposals in Section II of Part V 
of the Report will be followed. 

As regards Indian officers, increases of pay, pension, family 
pension, and travelling allowances havo boon sanctioned and equip¬ 
ment will bo issued free on promotion. 

As regards Indian other ranks, improved scales of pay, good 
service, and good conduct pay have boon approved. 

Tho main proposals for improved family pension.? havo been 
accepted in principle, but the details are not yet settled. Tho came 
applies as regards disability pensions, both for Indian officers and 
other Indian ranks. 

1 he pay of religious teachers will be i ffaed as recommended, 

A grant will be given in respect of Hindusthani clothi. >: but in 
what form has not yet been settled. 

Cbarpoys and kit boxes will be provided Iree, and u free 
'.igLting. 
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• W^ii coatract allowance system in regimental offices w, 

,s, - y °7 An establishment of enlisted clerks has been sane* 
SAirnment will supply stationery, etc. 

Army sc V bools. khS VVl11 ^ providefi for fcho improvement of Indian 

Army Organisation 

■ < t ° f n ! b ° , 23 j d March Sir w - Joynsori-Hicks asked the Secretary 
oi k i* o loi India whether he can now make his promised statement 
on the position of the Army in India ? (See p. 36) 

Mr. Montagu : The Prime Minister has decided on my recom¬ 
mendation to submit the military requirements of India to a Sub¬ 
committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence. While it is 
obviously desirable to secure reduction in military expenditure in 
India as m other parts of the world, they can only be achieved if 
compatible with the internal and external security of India. It 
therefore, appears dosirablo that such an investigation should take 

efficienov d Th !n D ltoproverae,,t8 >" equipment, mobility and general 
tl ciencv. The Government of India bad announced that they are ap 

pointing a Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive Council to prepare 

the material to lay before the Committee of Imperial Defence 

statement, may ia*k\hc,Viehf H^'mi °r °i tb ’ 3 Vel> ’ imporlant 
Commander-iu-Chief (Sir Ch^i 1 We Gentleman whether tho late 

xitfcee of Imwial Delnl? 'V ‘ * 6 added to tbe Sub ‘ 

ol the Committee^of Imreri-il n ’ and whether, pending the decision 

t.dce place in the I^iarrrmy ? e, ° n0e ’ ' ,0 fUrtber roductio » 8 wil > 

:ir.as: 

opinions of the gallant soldier to whom tho Hon’blo Member lias 
toferred and to whom also the Army in India owes so much. 

Imnerial T')'?° yn80D '? 0 f a: Ma >’ 1 as k whether tho Committee of 
India-if '"1 'T Cr t0 8Ug « e8t t0 the Government of 

c shou5d e b e : ? tho a,teration8 aire ‘ dy made -^ india >* 

scientific •' Cerla, ' nI J r u W'hat wo want to arrive at is a 

stances for th • ® atl0, J of , what 19 noeessary in the present circnm- 
£ onlv f «r b ;V r “ a a, i d external security Of India. These are 
- 1 eomidoiations which can govern the Indian Army. 

DefJ.nTt U °“ el i,rcmuntle : Will the Sub Committee of Imperial 
l 0U . ,fc who is qualified and able to deal with the 

extremely dilhoult question of tbe health of the Indian Army? 
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rlonfcaga : The inquiry will deal with the strength 
^ndia. Questions as to the composition of tho Committee 
addressed to tho Prime Minister. 

Sir C. \ ato ; Is it not tho fact that the first action of the 
Reformed Council in India was to pass a resolution entailing a heavy 
reduction of the Indian Array and police and a curtailment' of 
propaganda 1 Is this to bo allowed to proceed 1 

Mr. Montagu : I would profor to answer that question on a 
specific reference to tho particular resolution. I do not know what 
tho hon’blo and gallant Member has in his mind. The Legislative 
Assombly of India has passed a resolution on the Esher Report, but 
the best evidence of its determination to provide for the defence of 
tho country is to be found in the alacrity with which it has passed 
tho heavy Budget provision necessary for the Army. 

Sir C. Yate : May I- 

Mr. Speaker. Notice had hotter bo given of any further 
questions. 


The Army Sub-Committee 


Subsequently Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked tho Prime Minister to 
state the composition of the Sub-Committee of Imperial Defence to 
report upon tho constitution and strength of tbo Army in India 

Mr. Chamberlain: A Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has not been specially appointed to consider tho 
constitution and strength of the Army in India. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: Did wo not have a pledge from tho 
secretary of Stato for India, and was 1 not asked to put this quos- 
tion to tho Prime Minister 1 

Mr. Chamberlain : I am afraid I am not in a position to 
make an explanation. I his matter has not come under the consi¬ 
deration of the Imperial Defence Committee, and up to the present 
no Sub-Committee has been appointed, and I cannot definitely soy 
whether a Sub-Committee will be appointed. It may bo that a 
Committee of tho Imperial Dofenco Committee will consider it. 

Lieut.Colonel Croft; Will the Cabiuet consider tho whole 
question before proceeding to the disbandment of regiments of the 
Regular Army in thi.i country and the great reduction of rogiments 
in indial Boforo any final steps are taken will they consider tho 
question as a whole 1 

Mr. Cbamborlain : The Cabinet does consider the defence of 
uhe Empire as a whole. 

Lioufc.-Colonel Croft : Has tho question been boforo the 
Defence Committee 1 
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'haraberlain : I should not like to 3ay without n 
tjyob by the Defence Committee. I think it was consi 
iabinot as a whole. 



Lala Harkishan Lai Again 

Mr. R. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India if Mr. 
ITarkishaa Lall and others, convicted of conspiracy to wage war and 
sentenced to transportation for life by three Judges, appealed against 
the convictions and sentences to the Privy Council ; whether they 
wore pardoned by the executive while their appeals wero pending, 
though similar appeals from others had boon dismissed by the Privy 
Council ; and, if so, what was the special reason why theso appeals 
should not have been allowed to run their course 1 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first two parts of the question 
is in the affirmative, though it is not tho case, as the question 
implies, that the grant or refusal of pardons was determined by 
probabilities of the justice or legality of tho convictions. As regards 
tho last part, I do not know the reasons which have actuated 
appellants who have decided not to prosecute their appeals. 

Mr. Gwynne : \\ ill tho Right Hon. Gentleman say why those 
cases wero taken out of the usual course 1 

Mr, Montagu : I do not think they were taken out of tho 
ordinary course. There was an appeal pending which the appellant 
did not chooso to prosecute, and meanwhilo tho Viceroy granted a 
pardon to certain people. 

Sir C. Yate : Was it not ^ather that an amnosty was granted 
before the appe.al camo on ? 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, I think so. I surmise that this is what 
happened : One of these appeals founded on the question of the 
legality of the Courts which were set up in India was dismissed by 
tho Privy Council—not on tho question of what happened, but on tho 
question or legality—and therefore 1 presume that tho other appel¬ 
lants did not think it worth whilo to go on. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the Right Hon. Gentleman aware that when 
the new rules in regard to the Legislative Councils were before tho 
House he told me that none of the persons who were convictod and 
aentenced would be eligiblo for thorn for five years, and yet, in spite 
of that, ono of the convicted persons has been appointed a Minister 1 

Mr. Montagu : I thiuk the Hon. Member will find that all the 
information 1 have given to the House is accurate. 

Mr. Gwynne : But— 

Mr. Spoaker : Further questions must bo put down. 
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Indian Emergency Committee, London 
Fhomas Bennett bad givon notice of tbo following questTon - 
on the 23rd March, but as bo could not present himself 
on that day, a point of order was raised by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks. 
~To ask the Secretary of State for India if he has received informa¬ 
tion from India concerning a resolution reported to have been passer! 
by all the non-official European mombers of the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly objecting to the formation in London 
of an Indian Emergency Committee as unnecessary and calculated 
to create prejudice and ill feeling ; and if he will furnish the House 
w ith a copy of tho resolution as well as with reports of the speeches 
lately delivered in India by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, in which appeals were made to all classes of tbo popula¬ 
tion to join in burying recent controversies ? 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: Arising out of this question, may I 
ask your guidance, Mr. Speaker, as to whether it is in order for an 
Hon. Member to put a question down reflecting, as it does, on a 
certain Committee, which consists of two Membors of the othor 
JIouso, and one Member of this House, myself, and not appear in 
his place to ask it ? I want to ask whether tho question should not 
bo deferred and not answered among the written answers until such 
time as the Hon. Member chooses to come to the House and put it 
personally, so that 1 may put a supplementary question, or give a 
personal explanation ? 


Mr. Speaker : The Hon. Membor who put down the question 
may havo been detained by an accident by flood or field. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: Witn great deference, Sir, and in 
answer to that, may I ask whether a written answer may be post¬ 
poned until the Hon. Member who, of course, as you say, may have 
been detained by flood or field, can come down and put the question 
in open House so that it may be dealt with ? As you, Sir, realise, 
the House adjourns to-morrow., and answers to unanswered questions 
—and 1 do not know what this answer may be<—may be printed and 
contain reflection upon the Membors of this Committee to which \ve 
have no possibility of replying ? 

Mr. Speaker : The Hon. Membor is asking mo to over-rub* tho 
Order of the House, which is to tho effect that if a question is not 
a^ked tho answer shall be circulated on the following day. Perhaps 
the best plan would be for the Hon. Gentleman to see the answer, 
and then, if ho is not satisfied, he can mako a personal explanation 
to-morrow, or he can put a quostion to morrow, I would accept a 
question on the subjeot. 


Sir W. Joyneon-IIicks; Thank you, Sir, 
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wing is the answer to the question : 

^/Montagu : No, Sir, bat I have soon a message from the 
ntm-official members of the Indian Legislature in the Press. I will 
place a copy of the proceedings at the opening of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture including His Royal Highness’ speech in the Library. 


HOUSE OF l0MM0HS—5—6TH APRIL 1921 

Government Service (Contracts) 

On 5th April Mr. T. Griffiths asked the Sec. of State for India 
whether under the new Reform Act now in force, whereby absolute 
control ovor financo and appointments over a wide area of Govt, is 
giveu to tho various Indian Provincial Councils and their elective 
majorities, a British-born subject can now sue for broach of contract 
for personal service in India ; if so, whom he should sue and where, 
for a breach in India or for a breach in this country ; whether such 
subject will now have the right to know the medical grounds, 
should the India Office Medical Board certify him incapacitated 
for further service in India ; whether such contracts will be still 
deemed subject to the will and pleasure of tho Crown ; what autho¬ 
rity or powers over such contract is it contemplated transferring to 
the independent high commissioners who will represent the various 
Indian Governments ; and whothor such actions as Dr. Denning 
recently attempted to bring will be outside the British Government \ 
Mr. Montagu : As regards the first part of the question, the 
new Act in no way affects the pre existing right of a British born 
Bubject to sue for breach of contract for personal service in India. As 
regards the second part, contracts for service under tho Government 
of India aro made with “the Secretary of State in Council ” Such 
subject would presumably sue the Secretary of State in Council in 
respect of a breach either in India or in this country. The action 
could bo brought in this country or in India according to circuro- 
tances, As regards the third part, the position will remain 
unaltered, in so far as an officer certified by the India Office Medical 
L >urd to be incapacitated for further service in India is not regard¬ 
ed as necessarily entitled to know the medical grounds on which 
8UC ' a certificate is given. As regards the fourth part such 
contracts arc not. subject to the will and pleasure of the Crown, 
uxocpi that, the Crown has in law the right to dispense with the 
service of ita^ officers, and it would not be in the power of tho 
Secretary of State in Council or of a Government in India to alter 
the law in this respect or to limit this right of the Crown when 
entering into such contracts. As regards tho fifth part, tho Secrotary 
of State in Council will remain tho authority for the recruitment of 
those service# which arc ngw known as “All India Services”—such 
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liftu Civil Service, the superior Police Scrvico, thoYnimnj 
f)al service, and so forth, and consequently will remain the 
Sting party for these. Recruitment in this country of services, 
the members of which are now to be appointed and controlled by 
Provincial Governments, will probably bo made over for the most 
Part to the High Commissioner for India, and he would necessarily, 
subject to instructions he receives from the authorities in India for 
whom he is acting, have power to contract on their behalf, but in 
the name of tho Secretary of State in Council. The answer to the 
last part of the question, if I correctly understand the hon. Member's 
meaning, is therefore that it will still be open to officers like Dr. 
Donning to suo the Secretary of Stato in Council. 

Army. 


On April 6th the Esher recommendations wore again the 
subject matter of an interpellation. Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether tho main and fundamental recom¬ 
mendations of the Esher Committee have yet come boforo His 
Majesty’s Government after consideration by himself in Council ? 

Mr. Montagu : Tho answer is in the negative. 

Sir 0. \ate asked the Secretary of Stato for India whether tho 
Army in India has already been reduced by 6,000 British and 7,500 
Indian troops under pre-War strength ; and, if so, whether the safoty 
of carrying out Buch large reductions in tho Army in tho face of tho 
agitation and unrest now rampant in India has been considered'? 

Mr. Montagu : r Ihe present proposals of the Government of 
India, if they are eventually sanctioned, will ha\e tho effect of re¬ 
ducing the fighting units of the Army in India approximately to tho 
extent mentioned by my hon. and gallant Friend. Tho proposals 
have boon made by the Government of India on the recommend¬ 
ation of tho Coramander-in-Chicf, after full consideration of all tho 
factors in the situation, of which not tho loast impel taut is tho im¬ 
proved mobility and equipment of the Army in such matters, for 
instance, as the establishment of the Air Force and the provision of 
armoured cars, which to a largo extent compensate for the reduction 
in personnel. As my hon. and gallant Friend is aware, the whole 
question is to bo considered by a Sub-Committee of tho Commit too 
of Imperial Defence. 

Sir C. Yate . Are we to understand that these reductions have 
already been carried out 1 ? 

Mr. Montagu : It is not accurate to say that tho reduction in 
tho British force has been sanctioned ; what has occurred is that 
a considerable number of British force in India left India for War 
purposes and have not yet returned, 
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)|nol Wedgwood : Can the right lion. Gentleman say 
tion and unrest now rampant in India would not Vxi-* 
reduced by cutting down expenditure rather than by 
up of unnecessary expenditure at a time of such great 
economic trouble in India? 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think that anyone want9 unnecessary 
expenditure, but what wo are determined to see is that the armed 
lorces of the Crown in India are adequate for the protection of India, 
Bolshevik Kouble Notes. 

oir J, D. Rees asked the Sec. of State for India whether the 
possession of Bolshevik money has been made illegal in British India ? 

Mr. Montagu : The possession oi any rouble notes in India was 
nmdo illegal by the ordinance in 1919 and 1920, and the operation 
of the ordinance was continued by Act No. XXX of the latter year. 

Sir J. I). Rees : Is the Hon. Gentleman in a position to rocorn- 
mend the Government at home to pass a like ordinance of law ? 

Lieut Commander Kenworthy : In view of the trading agree¬ 
ment which has been signed with Russia, will this Regulation be 
released in regard to Iona fide merchants trading with Russia? 

Mr. .Montagu : I think that would depend upon whether we 
have evidence of a cessation of Bolshevik propaganda in India. 
Afghanistan Negotiations 

>Sir C. Yate asked tho Secretary of State for India if he can 
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present in a position to make any further statement. 

Wireless Telegraphy. 

Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India : Who is the 
present Director of Y ireless Telegraphy in India ; whether tho 

honi!‘ !S h „T rt Government of India originally scut out from 

home, has since resigned, on appointment as Director of the Marconi 

milTtarv y r ; ,,r 6ther •J'rtem in India required for 

military purposes is complete ; if not, what steps are being taken 
to make it so ; and whether the complaints in the Indian Press as 
M M m !““^conditions °J- cornmem ' al w ''^less are justified ? 
Wireless tT : ( 'n ° m ' A j , . mpPOn who wa * appointed Director 


of 


- III j / 

subsoquentlyjoined the Board of the Marconi Company.' In Ids 

' N vh h o a i:, nPr ° ,n eCi r C r n ’ am3,r L - Nicholson D R. O. late 
< he wiri !' ng {or nd ’ a next . f'o far as I am aware, 

ea systpm in India required for military purposes is com- 
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bgards internal communication. The complaint as ffojtle 
flfctory condition of commercial wireless, to which thohonT 
gallant Member probably refers, is too vague for mo to say 
whether it is justified. 

Burma (Shikho.) 



Colonel Wodgwood asked the Secretary of Stato for India 
whether he will call for a Roport on tho habit of shikho as perform¬ 
ed in Burma, finding out what is thought of this custom both by 
British officials and educated Burmese, with a view to introducing 
into Burma methods less redolent of an oriental theocratic monarchy 
of the pre-Christian era? 


Mr. Montagu : Tho custom of shikho, according to the best of 
my information, is an observance or mark of respect incidental to 
religion as well as to etiquette among Burmans. It would bo 
contrary to the policy definitely laid down in 1858, and consistently 
followed since, for the Government to attempt to change tho usage. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Is the Right Hon. Gentleman aware that 
there is a number of British officials in Burma who are so disgusted 
wnh the habit that they will not allow ir to bo done to them? 

Mr. Montagu : No. I am not aware of that. 

; . C . olo "“ l Wedgwood: Will the right hon. Gentleman make 
quiries about this custom which is causing great unrest in Burma 
at the present time ? 

f M ® nta S u : I Will bring my hon. and gallant Friend’s 
luestion to tho notico of the Government of India. 

Riots and Casualties. 


Captain Viscount Curzon askoJ tho Secretary of Stato for India • 
; ° w , ™ any , r,0 [ 8 and disturbances have occurred in India since tho 
let o March, what number of casualties have resulted to tho civil 
population and to the servants of tho Crown ; bow many of such 
outbreaks have been due to the influence of Gandhi or his policy ; 
in cases whero tho outbreaks were not due to his influence or action, 
1 . 10 W „ 1 ^ state what causes they woro due to ; and whether tho 
lejels tried subsequently to tako advantage of the situation 1 

Mr. Montagu : I havo received reports of ton riots and distur¬ 
bances during March. In six of them, there were no casualties 
lopoited. In one tea garden riot some persons attacked were 
injured, not. seriously; and in a faction fight in'Southern India 
one person was killed. In tho remaining two cases 13 rioters wore 
billed and 25 wounded by police fire, and some police wore injured, 
not seriously, tho number not being given. It i> very difficult to 
assign one definite cause, for there are usually contributing factors, 

hut threo of the disturbances were of the nature of labor troubles, 
RD three of religion dispute; one arose from agrarian grievances, 
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i prisoners broke out from jail. The other two were nfei 
strong agitation against liquor-shops, which is ascfibec 
ft to a genuine temperance movement and in part to the 
general Non-co opcration programme. I have no doubt that attempts 
wore made by ill-disposed persons to take advantage of the situation. 

Sir G. Yato : Is it not a fact that most of these riots were 
owing to political agitators and the agitation got up by them 1 

Mr. Montagu : 1 do not think that my hon. and gallant Friend 
would ascribe the disturbances to anything but agrarian causes. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Will the right hon. Gentleman get, or 
has he got, any report on the shooting at Majpur that he can com¬ 
municate to the House ? 

Mr. Montagu: I think—I speak from memory, because my 
lion, and gallant Friend has not given mo notice of the question— 
that communiques, based on every telegram I have received, havo 
already been published ; but if there is anything further, I will 
communicate with the hon. Member. 

Sir C. late : Were not the Rao Bareli riots primarily duo to 
political agitators ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 think I am right in saying that the Rao Bareli 
riots wero due entirely to agrarian causes. 

The Parliamentary Joint Committee. 

0 ^. rsfc ■^' e P° rt °* Hie Joint Committee on Indian Affairs was 
published in April. The members were mainly engaged up to that 
time in determining their procedure. 

It was resolved by the Committee to examine and report upon 
any ill or matter referred to them specifically by Parliament. Also 
to invito the Secretary of State for India to communicate to the 
^mmutoe, as occasion may arise, any matter or information upon 
which he or they may think it desirable that they should make a 
Report, to Parliament. I hey will also considor and roport on any 
matter relating to Indian affairs brought to the notice of the 
Committee through the Chairman (Lord Islington) or by any 

,tH n, ^ rabera or by the Secretary of State. No subject may 
>y brought forward, however, without provious notice having 
*_ on G 1,en J and a Roport will not be made to Parliament unless 
1 1,3 waB one °* sufficient public importance to justify it, and 

provided that the consideration of such matter by the Committee 
wi« not opposed to tbo public interest—upon which point the 
Committee itself will bo tho judge. The Committee will rail for 
such oral or documentary evidence as from time to time may be 
required, and will confidentially inform tho Secretary of State for 
udiu and the bead of any other Government Department con¬ 
cerned, the Bubjeofc matter proposed for discussion. 
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1NTERPELLA TIONS 
HOUSE OF COMMONS-MAY 1921. 

Mohammed! Ali’s Speech. 

uonel Sir Charles Yato asked the Secretary of State for India 
if his attention has been called to tbo speech delivered by the 
agitator Mohammed Ali at Madras reported in the Press of the 11th 
April in whDh he is stated to have said that ho differed from 
Gandhi in that ho favoured violence and that the English came to 
India like themselves and should be driven out like thieves, and 
what steps are being taken against the speaker, and also to provent 
the repetition and dissomination of seditious utterances like thoso 
tending to foment insurrection in India. 

Mr. Montagu in reply stated that ho had been informed by tele¬ 
gram that the Government of India were giving their attention to the 
statement by Muhammad Ali at Madras that the Ali brothers would 
help Afghanistan if she came to India to fight the British Govt. 

The Services. 


On May 5th, roplying to a question of Mr. Glyn, Mr. Montagu 
stated that on January 1st there were 767 permanently com¬ 
missioned officers in the Indian Medical Service of whom 638 were 
British-born and 129 Indians compared with 722 British and 48 
Indians in 1914. The position of British-born officers who joined the 
service boforo tho war was in no way jeopardised by admission of 
officers during tho war. Every effort was being made to fill up 
vacancies available with Europeans. The condition with regard to 
pay, leave and pensions had recently been considerably improvod but 
be was advised that in viow of t^e groat shortage of medical men 
owing to war, it would be a year boforo the medical schools in Britain 
would bo able to turn out anything like the normal numbers of quali¬ 
fied men of tbo standard required for tbo Indian Medical Service. 

On May 10th, replying to Col. Yate, Mr. Montagu «tat'*d that 
up to April 1st the Government of India hadrecoived one application 
for permission to retire on a proportionate pension under tho recom¬ 
mendation made in clause 36 of the report of the Joint Committee 
on tho Government of India Bill. The Government of India had 
informed tho applicant that he could not support bis request as it 
was evident that his dosire to retire had boeu long standing and was 
based mainly upon reasons which were quite unconnected with thoco 
discussed by the Joint Committee. 

Pensions to Punjab Heroes. 

On 24th May Colonol Wedgwood asked the See. of State for 
India bow much is now contributed annually from the Indian Budget 
to each of tbo following : General Dyer, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
G“lonel Frank Johnson, and Mr, Bosworth Smith ; and will he 
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. the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a view to go^ 
-Xrgos transferred from the Indian to the British Budget ] 

--- Montagu :—The figures are as follows—Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
and Mr. Bosvvorth Smith, .£4,000 and 900 respectively, of which a 
considerable portion represents funds contributed by the officers 
themselves ; General Dyer, £900, of which approximately one- 
twelfth will be debitable, on adjustment, to British revenuos on 
account of a period of service out of India. Colonel Johnson 
draws no pension from Indian revenues. The answer to the last 
part of the question is in the negative. 


Auxiliary Force 

On May 3l3t, replying to Col. Yato, Mr. Montagu stated that 
23,325 men had been attested in the Auxiliary force of India up 
to April 30tb, excluding men who had been enrolled but had not 
yet been attested. The maximum strength attained by the Indian 
Defence Force was 33,451 in October 1920. He did not propose to 
take any steps to bring the Auxiliary Force up to the numbers of 
the Defence Force. The matter was entirely in the hands of the 
Government of India. If the Government of India at any moment 
thought that voluntary enlistment was insufficient they might mako 
recommendations for an alternative. 


An Individual Called Gandhi ! 

On May 31st Viscount Curzon asked the Sec. of State 
for India how many times the Viceroy of India has officially 
received an individual called Gandhi ; and whether he can mako 
any statement as to the result of the interviews] 

Mr. Montagu :—The Viceroy has received Mr. Gandhi several 
times privately. The Viceroy will no doubt consider what statement, 
ii any, could usefully be made in regard to these interviews. 

On 7th June Captain Viscount Curzon again asked the Soc. of 
•state for India whether an individual called Gandhi has stated 
publicly that tho Viceroy of India is probably sympathetic to the 
Non-Co-operation movement, he can now give any account of tho 
matter discussed at tho recent interview with the individual 
alluded to 1 

Mr. Montagu:—I have seon no such statement. It is difficult 
to believe it was ever made and impossible to believe that anyone 
would believe it if mado. The answer to the last part of the 
quertimi is t?:at I have nothing to add to the answer I gave last 
week. 

\ is count Cuizon:—In view of the fact that there is in most 
of I ho kriglDh Press accounts of these interviews, could the Right 
iion, Gentleman not possibly give some authoritative account of tho 
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)hk that actually took place so as to put an end 

Montagu:—I do not think so. When the Governor- 
General accords an interview for informal discussion, it is not 
customary to keep a record or to publish an account of what takes 
place. As L have said, if His Excolleucy desires to publish any 
account of these discussions, ho will do so. 

Viscount Curzon :—Has the right hon. Gentleman not noticed 
that tho man alludod to is now going about giving what purports 
to bo an account of those interviews, and would it not bo much 
better to state oxactly what did take place than allow tho account 
to be one-sided and come from unofficial sources '? 

Mr. Montagu : I do not know to what the Noble Lord refers. On 
the contrary 1 have heard that Mr. Gandhi is honourably fulfilling 
the conditions under which these privato interviews took place. 
Refusal to grant Govt, demand 


On June 9th Sir Charles Yate asked what are tho steps that 
have been taken by the Punjab and other Govts, in India where 
tho Council have refused to sanction the Budget grant for the 
Govt’s. Publicity department 1 

Mr. Montagu: ,The only provinces in which tho Councils have 
refused provision for publicity departments are Bengal and the 
Punjab. In Bongal, according to my information, tho work was 
only in tho experimental stage ; in that province tho Press is active 
and all shades of opinion are represented in it. I presume that tho 
procedure as to communiques and information to the Press is now 
as it was before the experiment was started. In the Punjab the 
provision was disallowed only on the 12th March and a week later 
the Legislative Council voted a sum sufficient to wind up tho 
Publicity Board with duo notice to thoso employed in it. Tho 
Government was itself issuing communiques. 

Deportation of Mr. C. F. Andrews 

On Juno 14th Sir Frederick Hall, a typical coorcionist, 
demanded the deportation and prosecution of the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews for alleged seditious speeches, presumably because of In's 
strong utterances on tho Cbandpur Gurkha outrage. Ho wanted 
‘this so-called gentleman” (referring to Mr. Andrews)'to be brought 
over to England and tried for sedition. Mr Montagu in reply 
pointed out that tho proper authorities to look after sedition in 
India were in India. 


Disturbances in Bengal, Assam, etc. 

On June 27«23th. questions were asked about tbo Chandpur and 
Assam Coolies. Mr, Montagu laid ou tho table tho Bongal Govt, 
4(a) 
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ymoue, Mr. A. Shaw asked the Sec. of State for^ 
c ? n g * V0 H° u se any information regarding the 
xSisfettphunces in Bengal and Assam 1 

Colonel Wedgwood:—Are any arrangements boing made to 
facilitate the return of these coolies to their homos, or is it being 
left to chance 1 5 

Mr. Montagu:—My recollection is that the government have 
not felt it their duty to give free passages to the coolies. I will send 
a copy of the communique to my bon. and gallant Friend. 

Colonel Wedgwood Are we to understand that the Govern¬ 
ment of India are to leave these people to die of cholera and 
starvation on the roadside 1 

Mr. Montagu Evory conceivable step has beon taken to 
safeguard tho interests of those poor deluded coolies ; but it would 
obviously be an unwise step to establish the precedent that when 
a cooly breaks bis contract and loaves his work owing to gross 
mis representation of the state of affairs the liability should be nut 
upon the Government of India. 

Lieut. Commander Ken worthy :_What about the Government 
ltfitli ] bir J. D. Roes :—-Would it not be more useful to facilitate 
their return to their work rather than to their homes? Is any 
provision for that made by the Government 

Mr. Montagu:—If my hon. Friend reads the communique of the 
Government of Bengal ho will see that the Government have acl!-d 
■with great humanity, and have done everything possible in lhn 
ciieumstuncoB. If, after reading the communique, my hon. Friend 

answer them!* a " y ° ther (luest,10 ' J8 > I should ho only too happy to 


Newspapers (Gwalior State) 

On 21st June Sir C. Yato asked tho Sec. of Stato for India 
whether his attention has been called to the statement in ti e 
Leader Newspaper, of Allahabad, that the Gwalior St? l!„ 
bibited the sale and distribution within the Territory of His Hi? 
ness the Maharaja of the following new.paSrs ^he “Kefafi” 

sidering that thnso papers are J published i, i> ,? a I ’ ,. an<1 ! * , ron ' 
st.au, what action has bee? taken by the Govt "of V?,'-* ""i he 
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will tho Press Act Committee consider the vie.._ 

Princes in the mattor of granting further freedom to the 
in India? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 have seen a reference in the Indian News¬ 

papers to the Gwalior prohibition. The Governments in British 
rnclia have not, to my knowledge, taken any steps recently against 
the papers named. Tho Committee appointed to consider the 
rwoss laws finished its sittings, and is on the point of presenting its 
report. The Committee took into consideration tbo connection 
between the Press laws and the Native Statos. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—12 JULY 1921 


Cotton Goods (Import Duties) 


On 12th July Mr. Waddington again took up tho question 
of tho Cotton duties. He asked the See. of State for India 
whethor ho is aware of the dividends paid by Indian Cotton Mills as 
exampled by Sholapore Company, 1000 percent per annum, Lakshmi 
Company and Maneokn Company, each 500 per cent,, Morarji Gocul- 
das Company and Swadeshi Company, each 350 per cent., Kobinoor 

oE ?' 37 i 5 nn 0r " MadraS United - 3 00 P<>r cent, and many 
others from 00 per cent, to 300 per cent ; whether, as these divi 

duced The 6 T^ ar p \ h ° rt,y bofore th0 I,ldiai1 Budget was intro- 
scheia Ve 1 < ? la ° G ° Vfc ' cons,dered th e Profits when forming 
6 hemes to raise revenue and, if so, what additional taxes have 

Pen' JTi UP ° n ;U,d . what additional revenue is expected from 
.v J 1 3 \ and, if such re*enuo is not in fair proportion to 

the increases m import duties, will he represent to the Indian 
r. tho need of reconsidering tho import dutios on Cotton goods 
in view ot ai h largo sources of internal revenue being available ¥ 

J 1, . j U t a ® u : ^ , at ? aware that tho Indian Cotton Mills have 

l.-ce.i ly paid largo dividends, but tho figures givon by my lion. 

1 nencl appoar to be greatly in excess of those published in tho nr'ss. 
lie only additional tax specifically imposed on tho Cotton Mills 
ompames in connection with tho recent Indian Budget lay in 
. withdrawal of the concossion under which Machinery and Stores 
imported for uso in a Cotton Spinning or AYoavipg Mill wero 
admitted free of duty. Tho additional revenue anticipated from 
tho change is 10 lakhs. With regard to the last part of tho ques¬ 
tion, I can only refer my hon. Friend to the reply l gave on tho 23rd 
March to a deputation from Lancashire regarding tho Indian 
Cotton duties. 

Captain Goo : Can tho right hon. Gentleman say whether tho 
figures givon by the hon. Member, though they may bo in C-vcon 
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published in the British Press, aro correct 
nts of the companies concerned. 

Montagu : I am informed that they are groatly in excess 
of any figures that we have. 


Mr. Waddington : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
ho can get confirmation of the figures from the 4t Times of India’* 
in any issue for the last two months, and that these figures aro 
published and are available for the information of anybody connect¬ 
ed with the India office ; and if these figures are justified, and 
considering that the question of the Indian Import Duties was 
purely one of revonuo and not of protection for India, i 3 it not 
desirable that these duties should be considered and that the 
burden should be placed on the available revenues in India 

Mr. Montagu : I will investigate the figures further, but I do 
not think they affect the principle laid down, after discussion by a 
Committee of this House, that the Govt, of India should have fiscal 
autonomy. 

Mr. W. Thorne : Is it not possible for the firms to pay those 
dividends in consequence of the low wages paid to textile 
workers and the long hours worked 1 

Mr, Speaker: Any further questions must be put on 
tbo paper. 


The Civil Service 

Sir Charles Oman asked the Secretary of State for India 
v bother ho has received a memorial sent by telegram to him by the 
Indian Civil Service Central Association, representing a largo 
majority of the officers of the Indian Civil Service now serving in 
British India ; whother the said memorial sets forth their profound 
dissatisfaction^ with the increasing difficulties of the public Services 
f nco tho passing of the Govt, of India Act; and what reply he has 
given to the memorialists, in view of tho personal responsibility 

u [ tho 4 m lind er his plodgos givon at tho time of tho passing of 
that Act ? 

^ r * Montagu : I have received the telegram referred to and 
V. II send a copy to tho hon. Membor. I think this will bo a bolter 
p an Hum commenting on his description of it in tho second part of 
t ie question. The Govt, of India aro about to issue a coraprohen* 
B1 ™ re-.ohrion dealing with the whole question of tho pay of tho 
all-lndu Suryv^s. The substanoo of my reply to tho memorialist j 

, ln( b° ,A tod in tho Resolution, which L would ask tho Lion, 
Member to await, 
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129 for the last despatch on the subject by Mr. 

Oman : Is tho right hon. Gentleman aware 
got a copy, and doos he consider that tho increasing difficulties of 
the public services set forth by the gentleman in question in this 
telegram do or do not exist ? 


Mr. Montagu : I am anxious to avoid disputation as to 
the meaning of the telegram. The memorialists refer to a passage 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. I have nothing to withdraw 
from that. 

Sir W. Pearse : Are the salaries and allowances sufficient to 
meet tho increases in the cost of living, and is it not rathor (ho 
financial question that causes dissatisfaction than tho new situation 
in regard to the Govt, of India ? 

Mr Montagu : I think there is a good deal of economic dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

Sir C. Yate : Can the right hon. Gentleman say on what data 
ho will bo ablo to give us the Govt, of India Resolution ? 

Mr. Montagu : I am afraid I cannot. It is a matter of practice 
and precedent that any communication must bo made through the 
Government of India. 


Public Services 


The matter was not left to rest there. A good deal of ironical 
remarks was made as to the ‘Montagu reforms 1 , obviously to put 
the Secretary of State out of countenance. Sir W. Joymon-Hick.s 
asked the Secretary of State for India whether he ha9 had any 
report from India as to the growth of bureaucracy since the institu¬ 
tion of Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms ; and whothor he can give 
any estimate as to the additional cost of governing tho country 
incurred in consequence of such increase in officials ? 

Mr. Montagu :—I do not follow the first part of my hon* 
Friend's question. I do not understand how tho scheme of Govern¬ 
ment instituted by the Government of India Act to which this 
House assented in 1919 could have led to a growth of bureaucracy. 
As to the cost of that scheme, l will certainly endeavour to furnish 
tho Ilouso with a statement-. 

Sir W, Joynson Hicks:—Does not tho question say sinco and 
not “in consequence of 3>, l 

Mr. Montagu ; l find it difficult to understand how it is 
possible that a measure for the institution of a democratic form oi 
government in India can posBibly havo lod to a growth of 
bureaucraoy, 
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The N-C-O. Movement 

ain Viscount Curzon asked the Sec, of Stato for VndhT 
, ,u 1 ® a * i0 »ny statement as to the activities of Gandhi 

ant . ° Mothers ; and whother any disturbances bavo arisen 

owing to the direct or indirect activities of theso individuals since 
they were received by the Viceroy 1 

,, T^’ ^j 0nta S u : } do not think there is any detailed statement 

la 1 could make in reply to the first part of the question. The 
government of India have not indicated to melthat in their opinion 
e undertaking to refrain from encouragement to violence have 
; 3 , ecn disregarded sinco it was given. As regards the last part of 
the question, disturbances have occurred since the Viceroy accorded 
an interview to Mr. Gandhi. The reports of theso have boon 
communicated to the Press immediately on receipt from India 
Ihero is nothing in the reports to show that tbo outbreaks wero 
directly attributable to tho three persons mentioned. 


MOUSE OF COMMONS — 18TB JULY 1021 

The Strikes in Madras. 


The Madras Mile riots of June-July 1921 when the Karnatie 
a . nd |- ,u r c | { '!‘ eham looked out their men to break their nowlv 

, al 0< n '° n a, ‘d had the support of the Governor, Lord Willing- 
don, were the subject of a series of questions. ' V lUl “ g 

whrtWlIni \ Vedgwood a9ked the .Secretary of State for India 

™int h i h :*rvr\ oi the Madras 8trik< ' 3: “•« g 0 v. 

?. fc havo fa0ll >fcatcd in any way the formation of an Adi- 
Dr.u idian trades union or assisted the Adi-Dravidians to break 
a^y from their comrades ; whether tho strike leaders have been 
In atuual with internment; and whether, in view of the serious 
10,1 tion, he will recommend the immediate calling together of tho 
Legislative Council of Madrasi ox me 

Mv J£l Ft rk6r f r ? pl ' 6d i, !, tb0 p,aca of Mr- Montagu who was absent 

S the Madr^ Jt'T T iu tbe ‘Mlicial Report an account 

dotaih 1 h , tr ' ko V° 8 , Uppl0me,lfc J ,rom his information the 

lotails which have altoudy appeared in the Pross. As roeards (ho 

, ” th .° <lu . e ! ,io ' 1 ' my ri e ht (.on. friend ha, no 

n, M • , A, Mnnlt tbo last part my 

^ ^"aiissis 

Tliu fudowiug iu the mloroaalion referred to : 
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3/29th June tbe hut3 of non-caste mill workers in Madras werfe^itl 
_ , strikers, ami the police and members of the fire brigade were nsSaimtu 
Vvtbfi ^MMkc-rB, On the 30th June further incendiarism occurred in the same 
neigUbourh<torl, and botli the polio-, and th,.- Jiro brigade were more seriously 
attacked. The mob was dispersed by bayonet charges ; no loss of life reported 
to me. The total number of huts burnt was 92. 

On the 2nd July, the Anglo-Indian Foreman of the Buckingham Mills waa 
attacked by 40 Mohammedans and Hindus near the mill, was knocked off L>is 
bicycle and badly beaten. He was severely wound* d in the body, sustained a 
knife cut in the head, and was left unconscious. Subsequently he made bis 
way to the police station. He has not found it possible to identify his assail¬ 
ants. Two bhota were fired by an unseen person at a police patrol which was 
Bent out when the occurrence was reported. 

On the 3rd July the Mohammedan driver of the manager of the mi 11b 
was assulted by Mobarancdans and was chased from the manager’s compound to 
his verandah where throe toes were cut off and his lingers were injured by a 
knife wound. A police officer discovered him walking in a dazed condition. 
He is now being detained in hospital. 

Reverse Council Drafts. 


Mr. Montagu circulated with tho Parliamentary papers (in reply 
to i\ question in the House of Commons) an elaborate defence of his 
policy in regard to tho Reverse Councils. Colonel Hurst had asked 
whether the loss caused to tho Indian Treasury on roverse council 
hills in 1919*20 had been estimated by tho Finance Minister in 
India at <£17,500,000 ; why reverse bills were not sold by competitive 
tender but allotted to favoured groups of financiers ; whether tho 
effect of this policy had been to onricb tho financiers in question by 
i>29,000,000 and to contributo materially to the present fall of the 
exchange ; and whether tho Secretary of State would take stops to 
fix tho responsibility for those disasters? 

Mr. Montagu :—I presume my hon. and gallant; friend is refer¬ 
ring to tho statement in tho Indian Finance Member's Budgot speech 
that a loss of 17 croros resulted in 1920—21 from tho realisation of 
sterling securities in tho papor currency reserve to meet roverso 
councils. 

1 ho sale of reverse councils was not however tho real came of 
thir- loss, which would have been incurred whether they had been 
sold or not. in consequence of tho deoiaion baaed on the Currency 
Committee s Report that the sterling securities in tho Paper Currency 
Reserve originally valued on a Is. 4d. basis should bo revalued on 
a 2s. basis. The loss resulting from the sale of reverse councils at 
rates other than 2s. after tho adoption of the Currency Commit--ion's 
lecommendations in February 1920 is about 7 throe fourth croros. 
lho policy of selling reverse drafts at fixed rates based on 2s. gold 
and not on the basis of competitive tender was adopted in accord¬ 
ance with tbe recommendations iu paragraph G2 of (ho Currency 
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>'8 Report, though at a later stage it was const? 
to base the sales on 2s. sterling which was done* 
fom 24th June to 28th September 1920, when the sale 3 were 
discontinued. I do not understand the allegation that reverse 
drafts were only allotted to favoured groups of financiers, or the 
figure cited in clause 3 of the question. While I cleploro the failure 
so far to make the Currency Committee's policy effective, I would 
remind my hon. friend of the abnormal situation prevailing last 
year which resulted in an adverse balance of trade against India 
exceeding 75 crores. 1 am unable to accept the view that the sale 
of reverse drafts has contributed materially to the present fall in 
exchange ; indeed it would be only natural to infer that the sales 
which in 1920 aggregated £55,000,000 sterling must have tended 
substantially to check the fall. 1 can assuro my hon. friend that 
the question of Indian Exchange is a matter of.constant watchfulness 
by myself and the Government of India. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS — 19TH JULY 19Q1 


Aligarh Disturbances. 


On July 19th Sir J. D. Rees asked tho Secretary of State for 
,ndu " h,:thl ' r ho can make any statement regarding disturbances 


reported to have occurred at Aligarh ? 


Mr. Montagu: I will circulate in the Official Report th 
information 1 have received about these disturbances. 

The following is the information :— 


e 


I communicated to the Press on 6th July the first details of 
these occurrences which I received that day. I received on the 
14th a further report, which, though issued to the Press that 
evening, camo too late to secure general publication. It appears 
that the main facts are as follows : On the 5th July a political 
agitator named Malkhan Singh was on trial at the Magistrate’s 
Court, Aligarh. A crowd composed of towns people and villagers 
h.,d collected outside the Court, probably originally intending" to 
make a demonstralion. But, excited by agitators and by the 
rumour thut another individual who was seen to enter the Court 
had been arrested, the crowd endeavoured to rush the Court. This 
was prevented by the police, who, after two warnings, used their 
batons. The crowd then moved off, intending to attack tlso 
bungalow of the reserve police inspector, v hich is some distance 
uwuy. Ibis waB frustrated, and meanwhile judgment appears to 
buvo been pronounced convicting Malkhan Singh. 

Liter on a mob attacked and burned certain buildings in the 
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garters. One of the buildings attacked was the Troasi! 

;ird on which was compelled to fire. The Magistrate 
Jo-operators' headquarters in the eveuing, and warned them 
tfet any further disturbance would be severely repressed—a warning 
which had the dosired effect. Disturbances had entirely ceased 
before reinforcements of British and Indian troops arrived from 
Agra. 


It seems quite clear that the attacks in the City were directed 
mainly against the police. No attacks wore made on the house of 
Europeans. Thirty arrests were made—chiefly rioters caught red- 
banded in the police headquarters and persons with gunshot wounds. 
Cue constable was unfortunately killed and three dangerously 
wounded. It is not cloar from my information whether any rioters 
wore killed, but a number were wounded. The Mahomedan 
University was not affected, and, so far as is known, no students 
took part in the distuibailees. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—9TB AUGUST 1921 

Bonfire of British Cloth 

Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Sec. of State for India 
whether a Mr. Gandhi recently organised a bonfire of British-made 
clothing in Bombay ; what was his objoct; whether a meeting was 
subsequently held ; how many poople were present ; and who were 
the speakers ? 

Mr. Montagu : I gather that a bonfire was made of imported 
cloth in Bombay on 1st August. I have received as yet no official 
account of the occurrences. 

Viscount Curzon : Can the right hon. Gentleman answer the 
latter part of the question : whether a meeting was,held and who 
were the speakers ? 

Mr. Montagu : I have no account except what has appeared 
in the newspapers. 

Viscount Curzon : May we take it that the accounts in the 
newspapers are substantially correct, and, if so, how are the Ali 
Brothers carrying out the undertaking given to tho Viceroy ? 

Mr. Speaker • That is a separate question. 

Reverse Council Bills 

Lieut. Colonel Hurst asked tho Sec. of State for India whether 
ho ia aware that the loss in the sale of roverso council bills has so 
far amounted to 35 croros on transations of 82 and half croros 
(.£55,000,000) ; why bills to this oxtent were sold without public 
competitive tender ; whether he is aware that the council rate of 
ponce per rupee excooded the market rate by several pence and 

5 
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ft? ouriobcd persona to whom tbo council bills wer<xaru«^, 
Ther be is aware that Indian importers now refuse to meet 
drawn by Manchester merchants at current rate of exchange 
and purport-to justify such refusal on those grounds ; and if he 
W1 to lix the responsibility for these financial errors ? 

, Mr. Montagu : The 35 crores mentioned in the first part of 
tno question represent approximately the difference between tho 
rupee equivalent of the sterling draft sold, taking oxchai ge at 15 
rupees to the pound, and rupee receipts from the sales. For the 
reason given in my reply of the 18th July,* the sun cannot be 
regarded as loss duo to the sale of reverse drafts, and it must also 
be remembered that in the period prior to the sales, remittances 
rom India ro England on Government account havo been effected 
at rates of exchange considerably higher than Is. *4d., these, in fact 
ranging up to 2s. 4d. As regards tho second and third part of the 
question, the system of sale was based, as stated in my reply on 
the loth July, on the recommendations of the currency committee. 
During the period of the sales differences between the market rate 
of exchange and the rate at which tho drafts were offered would 
have enabled allottees of tho drafts to dispose of thoir exchange at a 

Tltf’ tut! M Sar K 8 Part 4 0{ the que8tioi b I am sending to the bon. 

s? SIX't ro ' Jy 1 - th « 

whetS 0 the India Off 06 ; Ca ” th °. r !« ht hon - Gentleman say 
fits by re =p)linc then !°-n h&8 f Dy statistics showing who made pro- 
Mr Mn hese bijls, and to what extent profits wore made ? 

Pn.'n M ? w 8 V 1 ! S ver y difficult to ascertain. 

rev,n W «W>d : 1 suppose it is known to whom tho 

roverso hills woro sold in the first instance ? 

Mr. Montagu : l think so. 

Elections 

Sir W. Davison asked the Sec. of State for India whether 

P 500*000°'tiersn t0 pro '; i " cial Councils in India, loss than 
1,uOC .OOO persons went to tho poll in districts having a podu- 

swooo^s: ,‘r o i oo ° ” d - .i»toSo?E, 

i.iy 0 onlv 180 000 elite * “ ?"! f ° r the> Iutlian Lo e is,ativ ° Assem- 

voters actu°anv vo fiH t ° U f u° Ul ’ r ' roxiraatol y 1-000,000 qualified 
aotually voted . whether maDy of the votors who did v,>to 

were uoahle by illiteracy to differentiate between the cand dates 
! "'fr , W ° re represented on tho polling cards by pTcture of 
gnats elephants, and donkeys ; and whether he proposed to take 
\ more adequate representation on tho now council 

iu piace ° f th ° exi8ti "« •*- 
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ontagu : For accurate figures in regard to thl 
ould refer my hon. Friend to tho Return present 
in April, of which I will send him a copy. As regards 
the second part of the question, many of the voters were, of course, 
illiterate, and a system of symbols to assist voters to record 
thoir votes correctly was tried successfully in one province. 
As regards tho last part, my information is that landowners 
(many of whom are also lawyers) as a whole have secured large 
representation, and that tho samo observations apply to commercial 
interests. I would refer my hon. friend in this connection to tho 
recommendation mado by the Joint Select Committee on Clauso 41 
of the Govt, of India Bill, 1919 in regard to a future revision of the 
franchise. I will send him a marked copy of their Report. 

Sir W. Davison: Doos tho right hon. Gentleman not think that 
the figures of the recent election in India clearly show that tho 
broad-minded and impartial rule of the British Raj has been replaced 
by popular Government of an oligarchy which by no means represents 
the people of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : That is a debating point. Of course, if wo 
could get a wholly satisfactory electorate in India, one of the main 
obstacles to comploto self-government would be removed. 

Sir C. Yate : Is it not a fact that there is about 45 per cent 
of lawyers in all those Provincial Councils 1 

Mr. Montagu: I cannot endorse that statement ofT-hand, but I 
would invite my hon. and gallant friend to compare othor 
Legislatures. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS — 1GTH—ISth AUGUST 1921 
Civil Service (Memorial) 

Sir J. Bruton asked the Sec. of State for India what decision has 
beon arrivod at by the Govt, of India on the momorial sent to him 
by the Indian Civil Service Central Association ; and whether ho 
will publish a copy of the comprehensive Resolution on tho subject 
promised by the Govt, of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : I rogret that the Govt, of India have not found 
it possible to issue tho Resolution so soon as was hoped, but tin's 
will be done at the earliost posaiblo moment, and its contents will 
bo made availablo to tho public hero. My hon. friend will no doubt 
appreciate the complexity of the issues involvod. 

North-Western Frontier Situation 

On August 18th Sir W. Joynson Hicks asked the Sec. of State 
for India whether ho has yet received full reports as to tlie nitimUon 
on the North-We3t Frontier and tho causes aud tho results of the 
recent fighting there t 
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lontagu : Owing to the attitude of the Waziristan 
during the Afghan War, and the ropeated raids 
|®I£a™ed out against the peaceful inhabitants of our frontier 
districts, in 1919 punitive operations were undertaken in Waziri- 
stan. Those operation.^ after some severe fighting, led to the 
occupation of the country by our forces and tho nominal submission 
of tho tribes to the terms imposed upon them by us ; but it could 
scarcely bo expected that independent and warlike tribesmon, 
occupying a mountainous district roughly half the size of Switzerland, 
would be subdued and become peaceful cultivators and traders with¬ 
in a short space of time. In such a country it is to be expected that 
for some time certain section will prove recalcitrant, refusing to 
comply with our terms and maintaining hostilities against us, in tho 
hope of tiring us out and inducing us to withdraw and before the 
terms of submission have been fully complied with. Their intimato 
knowledge of the intricate country in which thoy live, and through 
which our long lines of communication pass, favour such activities 
on tboir part. Moreover, there are various influences, such as tho 
activities of Afghan' adventurers, at work, instigating hostility and 
rv-i-tanco ; and tho tribesmon, as a whole, cannot but be influenced 
by their anticipations regarding the outcome of tho negotiations of 
our Mission now in Kabul. 

But in considering the pacification of Waziristan, the problem 
may conveniently be dealt with under three Tribal headings :—tho 
Tocbi Waziris, the Mahsuds, and tho Wana Waziris ; remembering 
that of these the Mahsuds are the most turbulent, and that, there¬ 
fore, thoir attitude influences largely the demeanours of tho Tribes¬ 
men as a whole. 

The Tochi IFaziris :—As soon as the expedition sent against 
them in 1919 had reached Datta Kbel, the Tochi Waziris tendered 
their submission. Tho terms imposed upon them Were complied 
with in part, but on the withdrawal of our force from Datta Khol 
these Tribesmen failed to complete the payment of the fines levied 
upon them or to hand in the balance of tho rifle demanded. Their 
action may be attributed to their desire to await tho result of the 
Kabul negotiations, and it is to be expected that raids by the Tocbi 
Waziris will continue until Datta Kbel is re-occupied by us, a 
proposal which is now being considered. 

Lhe Mahmds :—As the result of our past operation in 1919 1920, 
nil the Mahsuds have submitted to our terms except three sections 
of tho tribe. Those sections amount to between 2,000—3,000 fight¬ 
ing mon out of a total Mabend strength of 20,000, and, as they livo in 
the mor remote valleys, and have not yet received adequate punish 
ment, they continue thoir raids and attacks upon convoys, though 
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I fftat wo have a brigade in tho heart of tho Mahsud cn 
cy-^helling distance of Makin, their most, important, viilagA 
iiad the effect of bringing about an almost entire cessation 
of raids by Mahsuds in the Zhob and Dera Ismail Khan districts, 
which in the past were the cause of so much loss to tho peaceful 
inhabitants of these areas. 

Attacks by these recalcitrant soctions upon our posts have 
almost invariably been unsuccessful, and their efforts are now chiefly 
confined to attempts against convoys, which offer greater prospect 
of success. A convoy moving through a mountainous country with 
its long lino of animal transports is vulnerable and not easy to 
protect; but it is hoped that this difficulty will be greatly decreased 
when tho road now being built to Ladha is complete, enabling 
mechanical transport to replace tho long convoys of animals. 

j (he Abdullais :—Tho most truculent of these three recalcitrant 
sections of tho Mahsuds have, since our brigade uear Makin shelled 
that place, sent in to ask for a truce, and there are indications that 
they too are awaiting events in the hope that something to their 
benefit may result from the Kabul negotiations. Both the Tochi 
and Wana.Waziris fear the Mahsuds, and, in addition to awaiting 
the outcomo of events at Kabul, are reluctant to make any definite 
niovo until they see what our policy towards the Mahsuds is to be. 

The Wana JVaziris :—Those tribesmen submitted to our terms 
without a punitive expedition being necessary, but owing to tho 
intriguos of Afghan adventurers and recalcitrants amongst tbier own 
folk the poaco party was over-ruled and operations against them 
bad to be undertaken in December, 1920. 

Tho fines then imposed upon them have boon paid up in full, 
but many rifles yet remain to be handed in, and it is clear that they 
too aro watching events at Kabul. At tho 6amo time it should ho 
noted that their country was taken over by us at their own request 
in 1894 and tho bulk of the tribo would be greatly averse to our 
withdrawal, and consequently they showed little activity against us. 

In brief it may be stated that our prosent disposition in 
Waziristan gives us a good hold upon tho country in general and 
that as communications improve that hold will become more firm, 
until in time the recalcitrant minority will see that their guerilla 
tactics are of no avail. Tho majority who are peacefully inclined will 
find employment in increasing numbers as Khassadars and Escorts 
and on road making, and eventually, it is hoped, the district will 
become peaceful and prosperous. In no circurastaricos could such a 
result be expected immediately after our punitive operations, ami 
under existing conditions the eventual pacification of the country 
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'todly boon delayed by tho uncertainty of our \n 
ghanistan and by tho activities of Afghan adventure 

Mr. Gandhi. 



Viscount Curzon asked tho Secretary of State for India wbethor 
his attention has been drawn to a declaration mado by Gandhi to 
tho effect that he can clearly see the time coming when he must 
refuse obedience to overy single State-made law, even though there 
may be certainty of bloodshed ; whether this statement is equivalent 
to a declaration of open rebellion ; whether the same individual is 
directly or indirectly responsible for most of the revolutionary 
disturbances which have taken place in India during the last few 
years ; and, if so, what action he now proposos to take ? 

Mr. Montagu ; I have seen the Press extracts to which 
tho question refers. I would call tho Noble Lord’s attention to the 
answer I gave him on 6th April and the 12th July, and also to my 
answers to the bon. Member for East-bourne (Mr. Gwynno), on tho 
17th and 24th November last with regard to the last part of tho 
question. I will send the Noble Lord copies of these replies. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—251H OCTOBER 19%1 % 

Moplah Kebellion. 


Sir \V. Joynson-Hicka asked tho Secretary of Stato for India 
whether he is prepared to make a full statement of the troubles 
.■iiuniK from the Moplah rebellion ; and whether he is satisfied that 
t,ave b °? n taken t0 Protect the lives and property of His 
Majesty s subjects in the event o r risings in other parts of India 1 
.Sir J, p. Roes asked the Secretary of State for India whothor 
ho ran givo tho House any information regarding the situation in 
Malabar. 

Captain V iscount Curzon asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether ho can state tho number of casualties due to revolutionary 
violence in India during the War; and what is the present stato of 
nltuir.j m tho Moplah area ? 


i r^i* ^""tagu . As the House is, 1 think, awaro, I have already 
published and am publishing all tho information in regard to theso 
disturbances as f receive it by telogram from India. I think, 
however, that tho information should be brought officially before 
the notice of tho House, and to that end I an, having prepared 
. bo . po l ° P r °aent within tho next few days a White Paper 
“, nK 1,10 onsonno of the reports I have received. I fear 
i.i. own it. In the inherent difficulties of tho countries, wo must 

anticipate that ,h " operations required 1 o put an end to tho 
Uj iturbauooa nitty take somo little time. I will, of cour-e, keep tho 
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ormed as to their progress, and propose to aupplomfcnj 
:ipor from time to time as may bo necessary, 
h regard to the first part of question No. 2, the Govt, in 
India have the fullest sense of their responsibility for the lives and 
property of those with whoso protection they are charged. 1 would 
refer the hon. Baronet to the statement made by the Viceroy in the 
Council of State on the 3rd September, of which I will send him a 
copy. As regards the first part of question No. 7, I am not able to 
supply figures as to the number of persons whoso death or injuries 
rciay have been attributable to revolutionary violence as distinct from 
ordinary crime during I ho period of the War. But information con¬ 
fined in the Report of the Sodition Committee, Command Paper 
9190 of 1918, will perhaps partially moet the Noble Lord's purpose, 

1 will send him a marked copy. 

Sir J. D. Rees : In the White Paper that the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man proposes to lay on the Table will he givo information regarding 
the forcible conversion of Hindus to Muhammadanism, aB to which 
information is rather wanting ? 

Mr. Montagu : I cannot speak from memory. What I propose 
to publish as a White Paper is a collection of the telegrams I have 
received. As my bon Friend knows, there has been a considerable 
number of forcible conversions. 

Colonel Sir C. late : Can the right horn Gentleman state how 
many troops and armed police are employed in this Moplah area 1 
Mr. Montagu: I cannot state that. I am not sure whether, on 
reflection, the right hon. Baronet will think that it would bo wise 
o give the information. All troops that are necessary and for which 
the Government, of Madras has asked havo boen sent. 

Captain Ldgo : Does the unfortunate rising among the Moplahs 
rot provo the necessity of keeping a firm hand on India and of 
preventing agitators from this country spreading discontent among 

. 0 ,. atlves * nofc Hie time arrived for a seizure of Arms in 

India I 

Mr, Montagu : There never has been any doubt that if i< the 
< uty of the Govt, to doal firmly with outbreaks such as the Moplah 
rebellion. 


ROUSE OF COMMONS—1ST NOVEMBER 1921 
The Press Act 

Sir C. late asked the Secretary of State for India which 
wore tho^ local Governments in India who expressed the opinion, 
recorded in the Report of the Committee appointed by the Gov t. 
of India to examine the Indian Frege Act of 1807, 1908, and 
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iav the retention of the Act of 1910 vvae desirable 


of law and order ; for what reason the Govt, of 
to repeat these Act, and in the case of Seditious 



India 

docu- 


‘ ill uuu W4 kjouiuuub (IOCU* 

raents confiscated by order of the local Government to allow the 
right of appeal and to put the onus of proof that the documont is 
seditious upon the local government instead of putting the onus 
o5 proving that the document is not seditious upon the owner or 
author ; why the prescribed term of imprisonment is to be reduced ; 
and why the Government of India desires to divest itself of the 
safeguards it now possesses against the spread of sedition just at 
the present timo when sedition is so rife in India 1 

Mr. Montagu I fear l could not giro my hon. and gallant 
friend the information for which ho asks within the course of an 
ond reply. I am having, therefore, a full statement prepared and 
will circulate it when complete in the OFFICIAL REPORTS'. 

The following is the statement mentioned : — 

All the local Governments (except Madras and Bombay which 
avourod repeal of tho Press Act and the provision of safeguards of 
another kind) advocatod the retention of the Press Act in aomo 
iorm. But as statod in the Committee’s report, there was consider- 
a.le divergence of opinion between them as to tho nature of the 
modification which should be made. 

. . nn'oin 0 - pro,, , ose(1 f0 re Feal the Act of 1867, and the repeal of tho 
rnnrlffiYi- ’ 8 l ° t b ° acoom P a "'«<i by the ro-eimctment, with certain 
modifications, of some of its provisions. One of the provisions 
Y oo retained is the power to order tho forfeiture of seditious 

' ,’^“7 ' an ;' along with this 't 's also proposed to retain tho 

f- i . of appeal againt such an ordor t 0 a special bench of the 

High Court, which is allowed by tho Act of 1910. Tho proposal 

to place on the Government tho onus of proving the seditious 
.tract or of the documents seized is based on the genoral principle 
that the burden of proof lies on the prosecution and on the con- 
^deration that documonts-the seditious character of which tho 

xovonnuent is not in a position to prove-may reasonably and in 

* ' i, ,? assumed to be doouments which do not seriously oiroml 
against the law of seditiou. 

r,f Jyr TdB th ° tb , ird pan of tbo Gueetion, tho offences in respect 
uch proposed to reduce the maximum terms of imprison¬ 
ment from two years to six months, are not offonces against the 
iSSSif? -«csofthe provisions of the Registration 

• briar Pin ! . hm 1 l,lur e to . comply with tho requirement of 

< „ ul t of i and Printer* aid to display those names 

if. works. >. uch offences (which nro commonly punished 
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not by imprisonment) would seorn to bo 
reduced torm of imprisonment as ordered, 
regards the last part of the question, the reasons for the 
proposals wore given at length by the Committee whose views the 
Government of India have accepted. 


Repressive Acts, 

Sir C. Yate asked the Prime Minister whether, considering 
that the Moplah rebels are reported to bo out for a general and 
morciless campaign of murder, looting and forcible conversion, the 

Government will advise the Government of India not to procoed 
with their proposed Bill for the immediate repeal of certain 
repressive Acts that are now on the Indian Statute Book and thus 
to divest themselves of the powers to repress this or any other 
rebellion that they now have, especially as tho Viceroy has 
expressed himself as conscious that tho need of special powers may 
again arise in the future ? 

Mr. Montagu :—I am in correspondence with the Government 
of India on the matter, and I can make no statement at the present 
time. I would say, however, that I do not accept my hon. and 
gallant Friend's statement that the proposed Bill, if passed, would 
divest the Government of India of their powers to repross rebellion : 
and that tho opinion he attributes to the Viceroy is in fact that of 
the Government of Bohar and Orissa, as shown in paragraph 28 
of tho Repressive Laws Committee Report. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks :—Having regard to the position of 
tho English people in India, would tho right hon. Gentleman 
arrange that this mattor also should bo referred to tho Joint Select 
Committee on Indiau Affairs, in order that they may consider 
whothor it is desirable, in the interests of this country, that the 
legislation should be carried out? 

Sir J. D. Rees :—Has not a specially appointed Committee 
recently reported on this matter, and did it not recommend the 
retention of some of these repressive Acts, or at loan, of one 
of them 1 

Mr. Montagu: I believe that tho hon. Baronet is accurate, but 
I do not see how that affects the question which was put to tno. 
With regard to the supplementary question put by tho hon. Baronet, 
tho Member for Twickenham (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) about tlm 
Joint. Committee, l never undertook, when asking Parliament to 
agree to set up the Committee, t hat it should assist in the ndmimY 
tration of India. 

6(a) 
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ol Wedgwood : Was not this legislation intondod ti 
ntelligontsia, and not with the Moplahs 1 

Law and Order. 



Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Prime Minister whether his 
attention has been called to the Notice of a Motion relating to India 
standing^ in the names of the hon. Member for Twickenham and 
others—“that this House views with grave concern the present 
state of India, aud urges upon his Majesty's Government to take 
immediate steps to re-establish law and order in that country"— 
and when be will give a day for its discussion ? 

The Leader of the House (Mr. Chamberlain) : As this question 
relates to the business of the House, my hon. friend will not be 
surprised if I answer it. I have seen the Notice of Motion, to 
which, in view of both of the importance of the subject and the 
number of signatures attached to it, His Majesty’s Government 
have given careful consideration. I should be glad if my hon. 
friend would be good enough to confer with mo before taking further 
notion. 


Sir. W. Joynson-IIicks : W r ould it be convenient for my right 
bon. friend to Ree myself and two or throe of my friends this 
afternoon 

. Chamberlain : Yes ; I am at my hon. Friend's disposal 

immediately after questions. 

(See aho p . 80 ). 


Prosecution (Bhsgalpur Grant Case.) 

Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India who wero the 
local officials of Bbagalpur who were responsible for tbo prosecution 
of Mr. Grant in the case in which the Court entirely exonerated 
Mr. Grunt, and animadverted upon the unsatisfactory manner in 
whhffi the case bad been investigated by the Bbagalpur authorities ; 
n?!(l what steps have been takon by the Government of India in the 
matter f 


Major Barnston (Comptroller of the Household) : The Govern¬ 
ment of Bibar and OrisBa rightly took a very serious view of the 
murder by vi lagers of Gurkha watchmen engaged by Mr. Grant 
and im titntod these prosecutions. The persons accused of taking 
purl in the assault on the Gurkhas wero chargod with murder, riot 

Grant with organising an unlawful 
fVHHembly and the Gurkhas and the villagers who accompanied 
U.tm with forming an unlawful assembly. My right, hon. Friend 
has not received a report of the judgment, which, ho understands, 
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.Vxonerafced tbo Messrs. Grant. The case was one in^ 
li^nagisterial inquiry was desirable. My right hon. Friend does 
now that the Government of India has taken any action. 

Civil Services—New Pension Rules 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks enquired of the Secretary of State about 
the new rules for the premature retirement of I. C. S. men on pro¬ 
portionate pension. 

Mr. Montagu in reply gave the Resolution issued on the 8th 
November 1921 by the Govt, of India with the approval of tho 
Secretary of State in Council. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—8TB NOVEMBER 1921. 

Trade Unions 

Sir C. Yato asked tho Secretary of State for India whether, 
considering that many of the eo-cilled Trade Unions in India are 
stated to be little more than strike committees, and in view of the 
Acts of violence and intimidation which have characterised a large 
proportion of tho disputos in which these committees have been 
concerned, it is tho intention of the Government of India to proceed 
with legislation for the purpose of giving legal status to Trade Unions 
in India, and to define tho law of agency in such a way that no act 
could bo made the ground of a claim on Trado Union funds unless it 
was definitely proved that the Governing Body has sanctioned tho 
act ; and whether having rogard to tho difficulty of obtaining 
definite proof in a country like India, and to tho fact that tho 
majority of these loose organisations publish no accounts anu a>ign 
no functions to their governing body, ho will consider tho question 
of tho unfairness to the reBt of the community of either legalising 
picketing or of putting those so-called Trade Unions outride tbo law 1 

Mr. Montagu : Tho Government of India are considering tho 
lines on which legislation should be undertaken for tho registration 
and protection of Trade Unions and are consulting local governments 
with a viow to submitting proposals. Pending receipt of actual 
proposals for the legislation, I feel it would be premature to discuss 
tbo tentative conclusions on which the Government of Indii are con¬ 
sulting local governments. 

Colonel Wedgwood: Is the question justified in saying that many 
of thoio Trado Unions are little more than “Strike Committee*” ? 

Mr. Montagu: i am not responsible for the wording of the 
q uostion, 
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Seditious Leaflets (Indian Army) 

. Vate asked the Secretary of State for India what steps 
Keen taken to put a stop to the circulation of leaflets in India 
tampering with the loyalty of the Indian Army ; how many of tho 
authors and printers of these leaflets have been prosecuted and with 
what result ; and whether any of those who signed these leaflets 
have been allowed to go free? 


Mr. Montagu : This matter has engaged tho close attention of 
the Government of India and local governments. I understand that 
tho only leaflet of this nature that has come to notice has been 
proscribed under Section 12 of tho Press Act. There were no 
signatures on the leaflet, though a few names are mentioned in it 
out of a very large number who are reported to have signed tho 
fatwa,” extracts of which the leaflets purported to reproduco. 
The press at Delhi which printed the leaflet, has boon ordorod to 
give security but has failed to do so and has ceased working. 

Agitators (Birth-places) 

Sir G. Yato asked tho Secretary of State for India whether 
Mahommod Ali and Shaukat Ali and the four others who it is re¬ 
ported have been convicted and sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment are by birth subjects of British India or of Native 
States , if the latter, of what States; and what is tho birth-place and 
parentage of Mr. Gandhi? 

Mr. Montagu: Mohammed Ali and Shaukat Ali aro by birth 
eub.iectB of tho State of Itampur in tho United Provinces. All the 
othor accused aro described as residents of places in British India. 
Mr. Gandhi’s father was tho Divvan of the State of Porebandar in' 
Kathiawar. 

Sir. W. Davison : Will tho right hon. Gontleman consider the 
advisability of deporting Gandhi to his Native Stato, to see whethor 
that Native Stato can deal with him ? 

Mr. Speaker : That does not arise out of the question. 


Moplah Rebellion. 


Captain Viscount Curzon asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether tho situation iu Malubar shows as yet any sign of improve¬ 
ment or otherwise ? 

Mr. Montagu : I havo not for some days past received any 
goncral roviow of the position. On tho 27th October tho Govern- 
mont of India roported that the General Officer Commanding the 
Madras district was satisfied with the situation, but needed more 
• loops, which wero being sent, in order to bring tho operations to a 
Qlgse as aoou as possible. Tho last received reporta cover tho four 
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1 October, and indicate that tho troops and pi 
__ aged in locating and capturing the rebels, who Srfim. 
s Q%rk2$^esLtancG, whenever they are met. In view of tho difficulty 
°f transport in tho country and the absence of communications, it is 
obvious that the complete pacification of the district must take time. 



Viscount Curzon : Is the right hon. Gentlemen aware that the 
communique issued by the District Magistrate on the 4th of November 
stated that a refugee, with ghastly wounds in the neck, had seen 
50 Hindus beheaded and their bodies thrown into a well ? Has ho 
no information about this ? 


Mr. Montagu: l think that it would be more courteous if the 
Noble Lord had given me notice of a question of dotail of that 
kind. I have stated to the House over and over again that there 
Have been tho most shocking atrocities committed by these robols 
on loyal Hiudu fellow-subjects. 

Viscount Curzon : Is not the right hon. Gentleman aware of all 
tho communiques which are published in the Press which are issued 
by the District Magistrate ? Do not all these things come to his 
notice in the ordinary course ] 

Mr. Montagu : To the best of my recollection every official 
telegram containing news on the subject of Malabar received in my 
olheo has been published, whether they are communications which 
nave been issued in India or are reported by Reuter by the ordinary 
. have been several telegrams from both sources report¬ 

ing atrocities by the Moplahs. I can not say olf-hand whothor l 
nave seen that particular telegram or whether it was an oiiioial 
communique. 

Viscount Curzon: Is not the right hou. Gentleman's informa- 
t ic six days old ? 

Mr. Montagu : No. 

Lieut.-Colonel Croft : In view of the violence of tho crimes, 
will tho right hon. Gentleman consider the advisability, according to 
precedent, of offering the Moplahs Dominion Homo Kulo ! 

( This was said ironically in view of tho grant of Homo Rule to 
Ireland). 


I he Indian Railway Committee. 

Replying to Major Glyn, Mr. Montagu said that he was not yot. 
in a position to make a statement regarding tho policy arising from 
the recommendations of tho Indian Railway Committee. Ho had 
ufikod tho Government of India h>r general views and report, and it 
would bo uooe^ary to uko the opinion of tho Iudiau Lociilotiu'o. 
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ot think that it would bo reasonable to impose a dt^ijl _ 
it for their eonsidoration, but ho was constantly telegraphic 
Communicating with the Government of India on more urgent 
matters reported on by the Committee, with a view to action as 60 on 
as possible. 


Purchase of Stores 

Major Glyn asked what action the Government of India or the 
India Oliice were taking to hasten the orders for machinery, 
materials, etc, required for the Indian Railway and Transport 
Services, as such could not bo at present manufactured in India. 

Mr. Montagu replied that orders had been and were being 
placed up to the limits of the funds allotted for expenditure on 
the services concerned. 

Major Glyn urged the encouragement of orders from India in 
order to give work to the unemployed in Great Britain. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he was very anxious to do everything 
in his power to develop the resources of India, and if some arrange¬ 
ment for mutual advantage to both countries would be made, ho 
would be. only too dolighted to do everything in his power to 
facilitate it. He promised to receive a deputation of workers. 

Govt. Printing and Official Secrets. 

Major Glyn called attention to the expenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on printing, and suggested that if the habit of having 
every document printed were reduced, it would bo considerable 
nnanctal saving, and that the secrecy of official documents might 
be proportionately respected. 

Mr.. Montagu, in reply, mentioned the Government of India 
Secretariat Committees recommendations for economy, and said 
l,jat B P ccial stops wore taken to secure the secrecy pf confidential 
documents. He pointed out that 75 lakhs expenditure on Govern¬ 
ment Presses in India in the current estimates included tho cost 
of tho btaJF, material and stores, and the estimates of the Govt, India 
■ii'd Provinces were now closely scrutinised by the respective 
Legislatures, 

Mujor Glyn declared that no documents printed in India could 
ho counted as absolutely aocret, and the only way tho documonla 
ouuld he kopt secret was to have them typo-written. 

Mr. Montagu replied that ho was surprised to hoar that. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS — 9TH NOVEMBER 1921 
Government Servants (Gandhi Cap*.) 

Yale asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Government eorvauts in India have been wearing Gandhi Capa, and 
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pobly showing their participation in the disloyal ^NMco, 
ifm movement that has been pormitted to manifest itselr-f j m d; 
—^si^^whether stops have been taken to dismiss all such men from 
Government employ .and to instal loyal mon in their place, or what 
has been done in the matter ? 

Mr. Montagu : I am informed that in Bombay the use of tbo 
cape has spread to Government and other offices, this being 
ascribed i * part to the attraction of a novelty and to some extent 
to intimidation. I observe also from the Press that tho Govern¬ 
ment of the Central Provinces has issued orders that Govern¬ 
ment servants are not to wear the caps and that this ordor 
has been approved by the local Legislative Council. Similar 
orders appear to have been issuod in some Government offices in 
Bombay. 

Lahore Municipal Fire Brigade (Mr. Newland.) 


Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether Mr. 
Newland, an ex-soldier and the Superintendent of the Lahore 
Municipal Fire Brigade, was ordered by tho Municipal Committee 
of Lahore to wear Khaddar uniform, that is, uniform made of 
Gandhi's homo-spun cloth, tho badge of disloyalty to tho British 
Government, and was compelled to resign his appointment in 
consequence ; and, if so, what steps have been taken by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in the matter and what provision has been made 
for Mr. Newland ? 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part of the question is 
that Mr. Newland, with tho rest of the Municipal Staff, was ordered 
to wear a uniform of Indian made Khaki home-spun. On tho resolu¬ 
tion being passed, Mr. Newland tendered his resignation, stating 
that it was impossible for him to accept the order. His resignation 
was supplemented by a general complaint of the Committee's neglect. 
°f tho fire-brigade and the inadequacy of his pay. His resignation 
was accopted. The Government of India understand that Mr. 
Newland has been re-employed elsewhere on the recommendation 
of the Deputy Commissioner of tho Lahore District. 

India (Law & Order) 

Sir. W. Joynson-Ilicks asked tho Lord Privy Seal whether ho 
has now considered the Motion standing on tho Papors in tho 
names of the hon. Member for Twickenham and others,; and if he 
can give a day for its discussion— 

“That this Houee views v. ith grave concern the present state of 
India, and urges upon Ilis Majesty's Govt, to take immediate stops 
to re-establish law and order in that country.” 
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chamberlain : Yes Sir. As T said on Monday last, w* 
v/onsidered the Motion, but it is not possible for mo L 
th 0 Motion within the limits of the present sittings of the 
House, and I am bound to say that in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Govt, the present moment is not opportune for such a discussion. 

I understand there is general agreement to bring the business of 
the House to a close not later than seven o’clock to morrow ovening. 
(Hon. Members :—’‘No”) I have been led to understand that there is 
general agreement as to the proposal of the Government to bring 
our business to an end by then. (Hon. Members : “No, no !” and 
“There is to be another Session of this House !”). I should perhaps 
add that, even if there were time, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, the moment is not opportune for such a decision. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hieks : May I ask my right hon. Friend if 
he is aware-—T am sure he is—of the grave anxiety felt by many 
Members of this House in regard to this matter as there has been 
iio Debate on Indian affairs this year, and will he give us an under¬ 
taking that the Indian vote, the salary of the Secretary of State 
for India Bball be set down a* early as possible next Session so that 
we may have an early Debate ? 

Mr. Chamberlain : Yes Sir. Of course I am reluctant to 
give, such an undertaking in regard to the programme of a 
v option °f Parliament which has not begun. I recognise, however, 
the full force of what my right hon. Friend has said. Since the 
^alary of the Secretary for India was placed upon the Vote of the 
House in order that the House might discuss the matter, the House 
has had no opportunity so to do. I think, howovor, my hon. 
I’riend lias made out a good case for putting the Vote down at an 
e-trly date, so that the earliest possible opportunity may be given 
noxt Session. 


Lieut. Colonel Archer Shoo : Can the right hon. Gentleman 
ay why this House is nover allowed to discuss a question of vast 
importance like this, whereas in past years the House of Commons 
ul " ,r d T ays been given the opportunity of discussing Indian affairs, 
and especially when there has been a grave state of unrest 1 
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mss of commons—Toth November mi. 

Punjab Rebellion, 1919 (Treatment of Officers.) 

Sir C. Yata asked tbo Prime Minister if the attention of tbo 
Government has boen drawn to the letter of Sir Michael O’Dwver 
in the press ou the 7th instant, exposing the unfair treatment of 
officers, civil and military, who took an active part in suppressing 
the Punjab rebellion of 1919 ; and in view of the additional facts 

brought out in that letter, if he can state what steps the Govern¬ 
ment intend to take to safeguard the future prospects and to prevent 
the further prosecution of these officers, British and Indian 
who have boon and are so seriously affected by the orders 
issued, as shown on page 50 of the Government's Review of India 
in 1920? 

The Prime Minister : I am sorry that I am not in a position 
to answer this question. 1 have not had time to go into it. I will 
circulate an answer in the course of the next 24 hours. 

Sir C. Yate : Will the right hon. Gentleman also look into the 
case of the High Court Judge who was compelled to retire because 
he did not feel able to meet the man he had sentenced to transport- 
ation for life as a Minister of the Province ? 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—15TH DECEMBER 1921 

Moplah Rebellion. 


! Ree« (by Private Notice) asked the Sec. of State for 

India whether he has any information to give before the Houso 
rises ou tho situation in Malabar? 

tha • i ' V f r ‘ Montagu : ~ rih f Wbite Paper issued yestorday contains all 
the information received up to 6th December. I have received 
siLico that date nine other telegrams which are for tho most part 
detailed military reports of tho operations. They show continued 
progress in capturing rebols and reducing the area afFoctod. I will 
circulate !n the Oflicia 1 Rep° r t the summary for the work onding 
12th December, with other details. 


The following is the summary referred to :_ 

Kachius, Gurkhas, and special Police have all had successful 
^ e * r8 W1 ^ rebels during last few days, and have killed about 
-00, besides taking some prisoners and a number of weapons includ¬ 
ing fire-arms. In Suffolks’ engagement, enemy attackod in des¬ 
perate fashion and ^>1 were killed ; principal leaders, with diminish- 
mg number of followers, still remain to be dealt with, but their 
position is becoming desperate, and there are increasing signs that 
6 
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i collapsing so far at least as active resistance cone 
/gangs penned into hills behind Mannargbat road. From 
c J 1 Nilambur road, from Nilambur to Edakkara and south¬ 
east of Galicut Taluk surrenders continue, and though number of 
anus handed in is nob very great, there can be no doubt that moral 
eltoct is considerable. In another message it is stated that the mili¬ 
tary authorities are agreed that if existing units aro kopt fully up 
'o strength, for which arrangements have been made, the number of 
troops now on the spot is sufficient to deal with those rebels who 
aro still defiant, to prevent the rebellion spreading, and to enable 
the peaceful element of the population to re-assert themselves. 
C, l hei messages report that the total Moplab casualties up to the 9th 
December included 1,820 killed and 1,500 wounded, 5,474 have boon 
captured and voluntary surrenders are 14,241. There are also other 
applications to surrender which aro boing dealt with in turn. The 
figures include surrenders by persons of every degree of complicity 
Hum passive sympathy to active fighting, but the gang-leaders and 
gangy, as Buch, have not yot surrendered. 


Situation in Calcutta (Agitation) 


l.ieut. Colonel Archer Shoo: Can the right hon. Gentleman 
g.vo the House any information as to the situation in Calcutta? 

.lr. Montagu: I have brought down no further information 
beyond that which has appeared in tho Press. formation 

colonel Sir C. Yate : Have all tho agitators now been arrested 
and aro they to bo tried or interbed ? arrested, 

Mr. W. Thorne: Shot! 

Mr. Montagu: I cannot give an answer as to overy agitation 
j ^ I think in every case in Calcutta agitators who have 

tr, “r' ,to “ ch " 01 ,b ° "»« ba, » 
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Students Enquiry 


*SL 

Committee 


An important affair in connection with Indian Students in 
England who labour under the difficulty of getting admission in 
English educational and .ochnv-M institutions for training was takon 
in hand by Mr. Montagu early in 1921 but ended in a fiasco. On 
May 13th. Mr. Montagu appointed a Committee under Lord Lyfcton 
to go into the wholo problem of Indian Students and report recom¬ 
mendations. This Committeo wont on with its work for some 
months but was scrapped by the Indian Legislative Assembly 
refusing to vote its cost which amounted to Rs, 2 lakhs (see 
page 524). Accordingly the work of tho Committee was loft incom¬ 
plete. Tho following correspondence took place between Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Lytton. 

Mr. Montagu’s Letter. 

Mr. Montagu, writing to Lord Lytton from tho India Office 
on October 4th, after referring to the action of the Assembly refus¬ 
ing to grant the demand, said :— 

“When I invited you to accept tho Chairmanship of this Com¬ 
mittee and you were good enough to accept my invitation, it 
nevor occurred to mo any more than it would have occurred to 
you that 1 should have had any difficulty in providing the necessary 
funds. My oxp3rience during tlm time that I have been Under 
Secretary and Secrotary of State at the India Offico convinced 
mo that wo ought to bo able to find somo better machinery at 
onco, more adequate and more appreciated to help young Indians 
to find in this country tho educational facilities which are of such 
importance to them, I had every reason to believe that this view 
was shared not only by the Indian students but by all Indians 
who had interested themselves in this matter, and tho Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and its predecessor, tho Legislative Council. 1 
had further becomo convinced that it was necessary to secure a 
greater co-ordination between tho machinery in this country anil in 
India and that this could only he done by investigation in both the 
countrios by a Committee which had familiarised itself with oppor¬ 
tunities which were offered or could be made available in lhis 
country. The terms of reference to your Committee, Which 1 hod 
agreed on with Lord Chelmsford’s Government, required the Com¬ 
mitteo, among other items to report on the constitution and work¬ 
ing of the advisory committees in India. This fact and other 
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^ti^>ns which I havo sot out above clearly necessity 
rM}6 ia, and indeed wo discussed in Council before the appoint^ 
the Committee whether the work should bo inaugurated in 
and finished at homo (in England) or begun at home (in Eng¬ 
land) and completed in India. It was decided that the Committeo 
should 6tart its work in this country because, as I have said, it did 
not scorn possible to arrange as to how the educational opportunities 
in this country could be mado available ia India until those oppor¬ 
tunities had been fully explored and developed, but of course I had 
always understood that a visit to India would be necessary before the 
Committoo could report. The action of the Legislative Assembly 
has created a situation which was not anticipated because it was 
one which would not arise in this country. Investigation of the 
administration problems by moans of Royal Commissions and Com¬ 
mittees is the function of the Executive and I do not think that the 
Parliament, although I havo often suggested such enquiries and 
although it dooH not always accept their results, has over iailed to 

voto the funds necessary to delray their expenses or attempted to 
interfere with the discretion of those investigating the problems as 
to how they should carry on their work. But until the relations 
between the executive and the legislature in India havo come to 
approximate more nearly to what they are in this country, and more 
particularly in the oponing session of the new Legislature, difficulties 
< < *his kind are almost inevitable. I cannot but think that if 
tlio Legislatures had had the experience of the dimensions of the 
problem which you and I, who have bcon in such close con¬ 
sultation, possess their decision., would have been different. But 
however strongly 1 disagree, I would bo the last to complain of 
the use by the Legislature of the powers which, on my advice, 
were entrusted to them by the Parliament. This J 3 clearly not 
the occasion upon which the restoration of the vote should or 
cfiuld have been insisted upon. The work therefore which you and 
your colleagues had intended to do in India will have to be aban¬ 
doned for this year. I desire to express to you my apology for any 
personal inconvenience to which you and your colleagues may have 
boon put by this decision, and my most profound regret that the 
valuable work upon which you were engaged cannot be completed 
now. If you should decide to abandon the enquiry at this stage 
and leavo me without the benefit of your views and the evidence 
which you have already taken, I could not complain, but I hope 
■very much that you will not think it necessary to take such a step. 
Dining the last five months you have made a most valuable oxamin- 
ii'ion of the questions affecting the interests and well-being of 
Indians in this oountry and it would be deplorable if we could not 
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of tbo results of this part of your labojtwj.l L 
can see your way to make such a report^ uro 
will not only see more clearly the reasons why 
the visit of your Committee to India was, in our opinion, necessary, 
but that they will be led by the hope that the work can be com¬ 
pleted in order that Indians can obtain all the advantages possible 
of educational and technical facilities of this country. I thereforo 
sincerely hope that you will find it possible, oven though your 
recommendations cannot be complete, to present a report to me 
which will indicate the provisional conclusions to which you c £ ame, 
the nature and urgency of the problem which you have been study¬ 
ing, the adequacy or otherwise of the existing organisation designed 
to deal with it, and the suggestions which you had intonded to 
explore further.” 
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Lord Lytton’s Reply. 


The following is the text of tho letter sent by Lord Lytton on 
October 6th in reply to Mr. Montagu : 

It is not within our competence to question the propriety of the decision 
of the Legislative Assembly, but, while agreeing with you that the decision must 
be accepted, wo cannot but deplore the consequences that must result from it. 
We feel bouud to point out to you that the procedure adopted in our case has 
been extremely inconvenient. The Committee was appointed early in the year 
on the understanding that our enquiry was to begin in this country and to 
conclude in India. Our proceedings have been conducted on that understanding 
throughout and it was not until the very lust moment that we were informed 
that our programme must be abanr icd. It there baa been any reason to 
anticipate a decision of this kind, it V iM have been more considerate if the 
opinions of the Assembly had been obtained at an earlier date or even before 
the Committee was appointed. We do not desire, however, to labour this point 
and arc more concerned to tell you what the consequences will now be. The 
decision of the Assembly has, of course, made it impossible for us to complete 
our enquiry. The evidence which we have taken in this country has cuabhd uh 
to judge the nature and extent of the problem with which we are faced and 
led us to form certaiu tentative conclusions as t.» the steps which might h ad to 
a satisfactory solutiou of tho problem. But it is essential for the cryioaJiontIon 
of the plana wo have in ruind that their practicability should bo u oruuglily 
investigated with the Universities ami other authorities in India aiu 
we enuuot therefore accept tho responsibility for making definite recornmcin a* 
tions on the strength of the kno vleige necessarily incomplete, because i iriB 
been gained only in the United Kingdom. It is evident that neither t u. '“ v ll ^ 
tnout of India nor the inornb rs of the Legislative Assembly are av. un <»t m 
nature or the urgency of the problem which we have been investigating. 
we were not fully aware of it ourselves until wo heard the <*vi u , lU .' 

has been laid before us. The prevailing opinion in the Assembly. 1 " c 
may judge from tho telegrams cabled by Reuter, seems to be that Ice s«> u don 
of the problem which arises in tho United Kingdom must be iougut ere 
and that our efforts should be confined to the free access of Indians i > 
the British Universities. Tbia opinion ignores tho faet which has be. u 

made abundantly cleat to us that this freer access is dependent uptu 
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h§ which are not at present satisfied and which cannot be satisfi 
l/c.y chan gee in India as well as in this country. We began ourX_ 
mj/object of ascertaining what obstacles now exist to the admission of 
^-^^^-ndians to the educational institutions in the United Kingdom and how 
ti..-y could be removed. We soon found that University authorities and still 
more, Indian students, were far from satislied with the existing state of affairs 
uiu they both asked us to recommend a change which would require a closer co¬ 
operation than at present exists not only between the British and Indian Univcr- 
Hitiei, but also between the authorities themsi Ives. It is in order to test whether 
these changes would work successfully that it is necessary to examine them in 
Iudun At each University we visited, the complaint has been much the same. 
The students, we are told, arrive from India with little or no knowledge of the 
regulations or requiK .ents of the British Universities. They are often ill- 
equipped for the coarse of study which they propose to follow, and sometimes 
with quite inadequate means for their support. 

As regards the latter complaint, we were assured by the Chairman of the 
Distressed Indian Utudentb’ Aid Committee, who regards the situation with 
considerable misapprehension, that the number of coscb of genuinely acute 
distress araoug the Indian students are at the present time very serioaa and that 
m the coming winter the need for help will be severely accentuated. 

Difficulties of Admission 


l niversity authorities say : “What we require is some organisation which 
v* ill supply authoritative information to students in India concerning our 
regulations, select for the limited number of places which we can offer tho 
bum ntd bent lilted to profit by our teaching, and supply us with reliable informa- 

"Z T ,an8 wh ® W'y t0 u «> “bout their character, ability and the 

qualifications which they claim to possess. •' 
them 'th- MnS s ' b . out tljcm and have no means of obtaining, regarding 

d. uts tTn « ° £ intonmaio ° w bich wo require in the case of all British *tu» 
weBUallbe nhlur^T ?factory machinery can be devised for this purpose 
Iv trict’atm \f °k ° pt i n , ln § our dooiB as y w u wish us to do, to 

n ho r J urt her the number of Indians whom we can admit/' Students have 
i . 'oiy o ted. They refccjt, in tho first place, the existence of any 

"iiUiiun to their admission to the British Universities and they complain that 
, im ! ° rt ant respects the education available in India is defective ami, 

' whore is adequate, the holders of British Degrees and qualifications are 
premrreu to those whose qualifications have been acquired only in Indio. This is 
M*|.ecially tue complaint of those who come to obtain admission to the English 
. Being compelled, as a condition to success in their careers, to leave India 
and come to this country for their studies, they expect to find admission to the 
bn iU* Universities an easy matter and arc disappointed and hurt whenever 
i applications arc refused or their academic qualifications undervalued. 

Difficulties after Admission 

h , in " bt f in ’ n «t 0 university ot their choice 
" ,,1 d ft,u “ w,, 1 ,c f " tl *7 brought to our notice. Some found it 
r ', T, H , a ,ecl excluded on racial ground, from 

I.t» ofUumrs.ty Jito and other, experience difficulty in U< 

.udable lodging and aecommodotlou. Tbo«e who are following the (ugincoring 


d technological course hnd , 

training which ir necessary for them. 

The Students’ 
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LORD LYTTOWS LETTER 

btain for them admhsion to British educational institutions"? 

' India, which will secure an adequate recognition of their acn 
SaM^atfons obtained in India, which can help them in any difficulty they 
may encounter on their arrival aud during th<•:r stay in this country and which 
will more especially assist them to gain admission to manufacturing firms for 
stable practical training. When we turned to examine the existing organi¬ 
sation and to ascertain how far it was capable of fulfilling the requirements of 
these clauses, we learnt that hitherto it failed to do what was required and wo 
have been driven to the conclusion that the present attitude of so mauy students 
towards the Government would prevent any official organisation being effective. 
We Were informed that the Advisory Committees in India are of little, if any, 
value. Their existence is unknown to many University authorities in this 
country and many students do not consult them at all and those who do, obtain 
only negative advice from them. We are of course unable to say how far this 
Complaint is justified as this was one of the subjects which, in accordance with 
cur terms of reference, we should have investigated in India. 


The Indian Students’ Department. 

The work of the Indian Students’ Department and of the local advisers at 
the British Universities received more approval from the University authorities, 
but with many students it finds little favor and they regard the Department 
with ranch suspicion, as a Government agency f ir the supervision of their 
political activities. They resent tbe element of guardianship and tutelage 
which results from the existence of the local advisers at the Universities, and 
they aRr* rt that the Department hindered rather than facilitated their admission 
to the Uuiv vgitiee and that it failed to assist them in getting practical works 
training. Wo have, however, been assured by the authorities of every University 
that they never asked for or received from the Department any information 
regarding the political opinions of the Indian students and we arc satisfied that 
• the suspicion, that the Department exercises any form of political espionage, 
is without foundation. We are also convinced that if it had not been for the 
efforts of the Department, the number of Indian students at Oxford and 
Cambridge at any rate would be leas than at the present time. It is obvious, 
however, that the attitude of many students towards the Department prevent 
it from being a satibfactory agency for assisting them in their many difficult i,*y, 
and however much its peraonn l and activities were improved, this inbereut 
defect for which it is not responsible would remain. 

An Unofficial Organisation Desired. 

For these reasons, because wo consider it 1b imperative, if possible, to obtain 
the confidence and co-operation of the students, wc have been l«*d to consi i» r 
the advisability of an unofficial rather than an official organisation. B. fore 
forming any final conclusion, wo should, had wo visited India, havi* eoufe 1 1 

how far tho existing deficiencies might be remedied by improving the official 
organisation there, but the evidence we have received up to the prr&oiit l as 
caused us to believe that the needs of tbe University authority' s and students 
can only be met by new organisations which would mainly be unofficial in 
character, and by estublishing^much closer relationship than 'preecut oxffitN 
between India aud the British Universities. 

Reasons for Visit to India. 

There are reasons to hope that if requirements of the Universities hero could 
thus he met, they would be more anxious to overcome the obvious difficult i<*s of 
admitting a large number of Indian students, but the organisation required 
would, of course, have to start in India, and in some respect h the Indian pin t 
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THE STUDENTS ENQUIRY COMMITTEE [L 
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India in the Lords 1921 



Not many questions aro usually asked in the moribund H. of 
Lords about India. In 1921 tho main Indian questions which 
from time to time were raised in the upper House wero about the 
N-C-0 and the Burma reforms. Lords Sydenham and Amptbil! 
continued to throw all obstaclos in their power to thwart the 
eLForts of the India Offico to lick into shape a Reform scheme for 
Burma which should commend itself at least to a section of the 
Burmese people, howovor small. 

On April 20th Lord Lytton announced in tho House of Lords 
that in deforonco to the opinions which had been expressed by 
members of tho House tho Government had decided to leave the 
whole question of the future constitution of Burma in tho hands of 
the Joint Select Committee who will report as they think fit on the 
various schemes which had boon put forward for discussion. Conse¬ 
quently it wa3 not proposed to proceed with the Government of Burma 
Bill until tho Joint Committee had gone into the whole quostiou. 

The Under-Secrotary exprossly stated that it would be within 

the discretion of tho Committee to report in favour of the Home 
Government s policy, or in favour of the policy suggested by the 
Government of India, or oven to recommend a policy differing 
from oithor of llic*o two. They will also bo frco to consider tho 
da.irabllity or otherwfan of eeparatftlg Hm-nn from India ; but a« 
tbut was not 80 much a matter of urgency as tho other, it had to l>o 
loft over for tho time boing, 

From rotnorks which full from Lord Islington, it became evidonfc 
that the Joint Committee would have preferred to consider tho const i¬ 
tution of Burma apart from any question a 9 to the separation of tho 
province from India, Obviously, the introduction of the hit tor 
issue, ho said, must seriously complicate the discussions which were 
about to tako place. Strictly speaking, priority had to bo given to the 
consideration of the question whether Burma is or is not to bo a part 
of tho Indian system, as the character of her future constitution must 
noceaearily depend in a large degree upon tho settlement of 
this point. 

The Joint Committee was undoubtedly placed in a position 
of somo difficulty by tho coupling of tho two problems at that 
juncture. Lord Islington intimated that it wa 9 very improbable 
that the Committee would take a course whioh would involve loss of 
contact with tho (Lverumout of India. As ho said, it would noced 
6 («) 




INDIA IN PARLIAMENT [h. op 
a whole set of serious considerations which 
quite outside the ordinary evidence w 
would hear in relation to a constitution for Burma aa 
part of the Indian Empire. 


Reduction in the Indian Army 


The Sydenham gang had an opportunity of exhibiting thoir 
malicious spite of Mr. Montagu and Indian political growth on May 
4, 1921, when Lord Sydenham callod attention to the dire peril 
in which British rule had been placed in India by the reductions 
recently decided upon iu the Indian Army. His arguments followed 
his old favourite themo—dangers on the frontier, risks of internal 
insurrection, the folly of Govt, which pays heed to Indian suscepti¬ 
bilities and so on. In quite a sepulchral tone ho declared that the 
danger to the peace of India, internally and externally, was never so 
great as then, and drew a horrifying picture of the cousoquoncoa of 
Gandhi’s teachings. Lord Chelmsford, who next rose and made his 
first speech in the Lords since his return from India, twitted Lord 
Sydenham upon having devoted the greater part of his speech to 
unrest in India and openly exposed him by saying that that was his 
main purpose in raising the question and not the Army reduction. 


Lord Sydenham paid a tribute to the great services which the Indian army 
h i 1 lender(d overseas and said that the situation in India was more tlm-atiming 
Uluu n : the Indian army was largely increased. He urged in course of 

a i t rung protest against the disbandment of cavalry rcgimentB that their vidue 
nad not been diminished by the experience of the war. 

Lord C hclmsford emphasised that the redaction waB due to pressing f.nau- 
c.a n asnna mm pointed out that the Indian army was annually costing GO 20 
iron.s ns compared with 20*11 immediately before the war. He referred to the nil- 
■ rability of having a military budget which would sterilise civil developnn id. 
uun<*nt h only course had been to reduce the personnel of the army. If 
lioverniuent attempted to organise an army adequate to meet every possible 
1 g • cry indicated by Loru Sydenham, it would be beading towards bank- 
uipu y. In; Imperial Government had not attempted it. He affirmed that 
Irie reduction of cavalry was entirely a military question considered by Sir C, 
..un o and Lord Uawlinson. No nduction of troops for external deftnoe w as 
contemplatul. Lord Chelmsford pointed out that the army was much stronger 
'.an i-lore the war. It had now machine guns, motor transport and aeroplanes, 
i o ‘auks weru contemplated. He deduced that upon these an infantry com- 
Luuid do the work of a battalion before the war. Lord Uawiiiitoi:, id 
,n ' ‘7 al distance and consideration of the situation Lord Chelmsford 
p . i .i tribute, naturally disagreed with the civilian authorities on this subject. 

qu-'stiou however was immaterial, because the establishment of troops in 
, I. 1 ' ‘‘ l waH ,n '^tncably bouml up with that of troops in England and British 
r ’ u 1 m,t b ‘ educed without longer notice. 

Lord Lytton replying said that the total 

cmutdo India and Burma for 1021 -22 

l 7500 Italian Compared with lull the reduction of eighteen Indian 
I r, '?!"*"* u hr ‘' 1 !>••■•“ fanet.oncil, while infantry battalions r. maui-d the 
v “’* hor< Mae Lord Chef afford insisted that the unaltered fighting 
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REDUCTION IN WE INDIAN ARMY (n|i 

the army in consequence of the latest modern equipment, ^JWiJlly 
/tioii of armoured cars, was quite true. The Government 
r Sake further reductions to which Lord Rawlinson was not prepared 
The Government of India was neither alone nor peculiar in desiring 
to reduce a heavy military expenditure. He pointed out that the enormous 
expenditure on armaments during the war had necessarily led to the starvation 
ot every other branch of administration and the bringing to a complete stand¬ 
still of the commercial, industrial and economic life of the nation. The Govern, 
went of India was particularly anxious to expend money particularly r, nuin d 
today to meet the demand for improved standard of comfort and increased cost 
of everything and everyone including service men. He agreed with Lord 
Sydenham that the situation in India bad been for a long time an anxmua 
one. The Government of India would have to remove the cause of the existing 
unrest, if possible concurrently with its suppression. One cause of unroot was 
undoubtedly the intolerable taxation which was felt even greater in India 
than in lfntain. There was naturally a slight difference of outlook hr tween 
the Viceroy's 1 civil and military advisers with regard to military expenditure. 
The former urged that the reduction would make the country more, cent -nL.l, 
while the other deprecated reduction while unrest existed. Mr. Montagu and 
his India Office advisers, after studying the opinions of the Government, of India 
aud Lord llawlinsou and while most sympathetic with the Government of 
India’s desire to effect greater economies, had decided that the army in 
India ought to be reduced to a minimum compatible with safety, bu: 
consideration of safety and not economy must be the determining factoT. 
The Government had decided to submit, the question to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence which would hear all sides of the question. The Viceroy was 
appointing an Kxccutive Couucil Committee to prepare the necessary material. 
Mr. Montagu bad given an assurance that no further reduction would bo 
tauctioned until the Committee had reported. 


Tho dobato thori closed with tho withdrawal of Lord Sydenham's 
motion. Lord Sydenham had, however, little cause for alarm, fo: somo 
of tho O’Dwyerian die-hards who had influenced the drawing 
up oi tho Esher Report were represented on the Committee of 
Imperial Defence in London, and India with tho rest of tho British 
Empire was in their sale keeping. 

An interesting specimen of the military mentality in England 
was given at the annual dinner of the Newspaper Bnrioty held on 
tho 11 May, 1021. The toast of “Tho Imperial Forcoe” win r<‘ - 
ponded to by tho lato Field Marshal Sir Henry "W iEon who fiat ldy 
confessed that since the W ar Great Britain bad bitten oil mem 
than sho could chow in various parts of the world. Jh»E l e said, 
what they ought to do was to como out of those theatres which < :u 
not, bolong to them before and bang on to those which dul, and 
the ‘possessions* which did belong to them, ho 'declared, w 01 
Ireland, Egypt and India ! These ‘possessions’ must be maintained 
at any cost. Ho then dilated upon tho theme bow tlu-o specifically 
Uritish possessions could only be maintained by retaining, ii not, 
increasing, the British fighting forces and the postwar Amy 
expenditure in tboBe parte of the Empire. 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

The North-West Frontier 

— outburst of jingoism was exhibited in tho House of 

Lords on May 31st 1921. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu raised a debate 
on tho question of providing for the better defence of the North¬ 
west Frontier of India. His panacea for alTour’ trouble in that 
quarter seemed to bo the occupation of the tribal territories through 
the employment of largely increased armed forces. In no other way, 
said he, can we preseive our damaged prestige in our 
Eastern Empire. 

The noble lord drew a very alarming picture of tho state of 
things on the frontier where, he said, a small army had to face numer¬ 
ous and treacherous enemies amongst the tribesmen, bached up by a 
menacing host of Afghans and untold millions of Bolshevists ! He 
asked the Government to consider tboir whole frontier policy. Ho 
sketched a programme of ‘ strategical development” which, if carried 
out (though he did not mention this aspect of the matter), would 
indict 8t.il 1 heavier burdens upon tho taxpayers of India than they 
have to bear to-day. 

Failing the adoption of such measures, Lord Montagu spoke in 
the most doleful terras of wbat might possibly happen to “our pres- 
tigo in India in the event of our Buffering a serious reverse on the 

inll ler# LV Wbich many P e °P le in Ir,dia would draw from 

such a catastrophe, he warned tho House, would be that “we were not 
strong enough to go on governing India,” and the consequences would 
be disastrous to our prestige/ 

Lord Sydenham was tho appropriate seconder of this pessi¬ 
mistic rigmarole. He quoted Lord Kitchener as being in favour 
of the policy of occupying the whole of the tribal territories, and 
went or. to complain about; the now doctrine of self determination 
and Montagu-reforms which wero allowed to stand in the way of 
the execution of such superior schemes. 

t M Cbelm8, ° rd Pointed out that the tribesmen wero more 
formidable than they wore a few years ago because tboy were now 
armed with modern guns while the efficiency of Indian troops had 
decreased owing to the dilution of the Indian Army during tho war. 
Action taken with regard to tho Mabsuds had boon a salutary wnrn- 
? tller t . rl . be ® " ho now understood that if they misbehaved they 
' ,11 pun,9h<,d ,be same Recent Anglo-Afghan discussions 
u ould have a very salutary effect, as they would let tho Afghans know 

STnW J? "«e prepared to go. Lord Chelmsford hoped that wo 
pboiild get something very valuable o«t of the Dobbs Mission end 

TjfSJ* U '"T lli U rn ° St unfor,unal ° if anything wore said 
a that time to prejudice it or to create mieunderst uuding. 
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7 He NOll 
I Lytton replying 
discussing certain 
emphasised that 

tremendous advantage to the House. Lord Lytton stated that in 
view of the failure of certain militia corps the covering force in 
future would consist of regular troops supplemented by levies and 
militia. It was impossible at present to say how long the occupation 
of the frontier territory would last or the strength with which it 
would be continued, but the Government of India was determined 
not to lose the present opportunity of concluding the best and most 
enduring settlement devisablo with the tribesmen. Military measures 
being taken were the provision of a sufficiently strong covering force 
along the frontier and a striking force composed of all suitable arms, 
and the military authorities were endeavouring to make the best 
possible use of modern mechanical appliances apart from the air 
force with which India was well equipped. Ho drew attention tn 
the question of evolving a type of tank suitable to the country and 
the provision of armoured cars. A very large amount of mechanical 
transport had been provided, the policy of increasing motor transport 
had boon continued, and roads were boing developed as far as 
financial considerations allowed. ith these resources, he assured 
Lord Montagu, they bad little to fear from the martial tribes of the 
frontier. 
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said that military reasons efi 
points including the Mission to Ar 
the presence of Lord Cholmsford gave a 




The Nankana Tragedy 

The same day Lord Sydenham mentioned the Nankana murder 
and horrified the House by attributing it to tho political agitation 
amongst tho Sikhs which, no doubt, he wanted to be strangled. 
In reply Lord Lytton gave the truo facts of tho case and disabused 
tbo House of the mischievous suggestion made that tho affair 
had any political significance, and emphasised that Govt, had in no 
way any concern with the matter except to restore order and to 
prevent further bloodshed. 


The Burma Bill 

On June 8th the Burma Keforms Bill camo up before tho Lords 
for the second reading. Nobody except the inveterate Lord 
Sydenham showed any disposition to quarrel with the recommenda¬ 
tion a of the Joint committee. Lord Sydenham again gave expression 
to his usual jeremiads against anything savouring of constitutional 
progress in India or Burma. Ho declaim'd against tbo Montagu 
diarchy, Wait, ho. said, until extremist MfnUtery are in of 
an extremist majority behind them in tho council, and then we - b , 11 
eee the beauty of diarohio co-operation in the Go>t. ! Lord Lytton, 
who introduced the Bill, said that Lord Chelmsford and others v.ho 
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iNblA IN PABLUMbKT [h. o 
*jr initially opposed constitutional reforms in Burma had tb? 

_ ^ to the policy of the bill, and that there was no long 

t ilTar eWe of opinion on the subject between the Govt, of India 
and the Sec. of State. At the end, however, Lord Sydenham with¬ 
drew his motion for the rejection of tho Bill. Tho Bill again came 
before the House on June 28th for the third reading which was 
passed without opposition. Tho Bill presented was on tho lines of 
the Govt, of India Act, and tho rules as to franchise, transfer of 
subjects, etc, were left over to bo drawn up by a Committee under 
Sir A. F. Whyte after local investigation. 

. HOUSE OF LORDS — 7TH. JULY 1921 
The question of Indian unrest was again raised in tho Lords, 
on July 7th, when Lord Sydenham asked what stops the Govt, qf 
India was taking to protect the lives and propeity of Europeans and 
loyal Indians in country districts whore, he said, anxiety prevailed, 
liis Lordship, enlarging upon the situation, referrod to tho extromely 
dangerous conditions to which the people were exposed and tho ovil 
elfocts of Mr. Gandhi’s agitation which wore much more dangerous 
than an open rising which could be suppressed. Ho then went on 
making the most absurd statements about the riots that, were then 
rife in India and demanded more repression than what was being 
adopted by tho Govt, in India at that period. 

Lord Lytton, after pointing out that it was tho elementary duty 
o every Government to suppress disorder and protect life and 
property, said ho was not prepared to subscribe to the very gloomy 
picture drawn by tho questioner or to agreo to tho assertion that 
t ie only place where Europeans were not. insulted in tho streets 
wna i fl Hio Native Indian States. Ho proceeded to refer to tho 
rabidly worded messages periodically sont by the “Morning Post’s” 
Calcutta correspondent who had circulated a story absolutely without 
foundation regarding a mutiny in a Sikh Regiment which was 
disbanded after eighteen men bad been shot. Lord Lytton 
expressed the opinion that the story had been circulated with tho 
direct object of discrediting the Government of India at tho present 
liino. Ilia Lordship next disagreed with Lord Sydenham’s descrip¬ 
tion as a non-alarmist body of tho European Association which had 
recently appealed on the subject of danger to life and property. 
Lujd Lytton said he regarded the Association’s paid agent and 
octuicr in Britain as an alarmist source of information. Ho des¬ 
cribed the latter’s activities in detail including his alleged statc- 
ineno that Civil Service oiliccrs were so hampered by tho India Olhce 
that t hey could not possibly do their duty and onforco law. That agent 
liud also written to members of Parliament eoying that Government 






1] ON INDIAN UNREST 

bting a rising in Bihar during the current month aqqj tjat 
women, unable to leave owing to sickness, would certainly 
£5rri bly murdered; Lord Lytton strongly denounced such 
actions. He contended that it was tho duty of nobody to communi¬ 
cate with tho Government if they received information tending to 
the belief that there was a critical situation inUndia requiring prompt 
measures. Tho Viceroy had replied to the Imperial Government’s 
enquiry that tho statements were greatly exaggerated and although 
the situation in May was creating a great deal of anxiety it was 
now considerably relieved. Moreover, the Government of India did 
not anticipate a rising. Tho only ground for the support of that 
story with regard to Bihar had been found in a statement of an 
officer of the Bihar Light Horse while addressing his men. The 
Association’s agent had circulated this with his own improvements! 
The statement owed its origin to tho intelligible and greatly 
to bo sympathised with fears of planters of whom the Bihar Light 
Horse was largely composed. Tho Viceroy’s telegram concluded by 
saying that tho agitation had declined, that bitterness of feeling 
against Europoans was less evident and that the planters them¬ 
selves wore loss apprehensive of trouble. Lord Lytton said he did 
not want to err on tho other side by rebutting Lord Sydenham’s 
gross exaggerations by drawing a fanciful or in any way rosy picture 
of tho state of affairs in India but be condemned that sort 
of calculated misrepresentation. 


Lord Lytton next referred to Mr. Gandhi as a man many of 
whose followers credited him with supernatural powers, and even 
divine origin, and it spoke very much for the good sonse of Indians 
and tho wisdom and discretion of tho authorities that in these 
circumstances the situation was not very much worso. He declared 
that despito intense effort tho Non Co-operation movement hid 
hitherto been a conspicuous failure. It had failed lamentably 
among the educated classes and even tho phase of temporary 
success among young students had passed. Ho did not deny that 
there was grave danger in tho present phase of campaign by which 
tho movement was harnessing itsolf to labour disturbances, notably 
cooly tea planters in Assam. Ho expressed tho opinion that the 
worst features at present wore attempts to boycott individuals 
and the endeavour to withdraw domestic servants but ho disagreed 
with tho view that tho recent interviews between Mr. Gandhi 
and the Viceroy, to which Lord Sydenham referred in tho most 
scathing term, had tended to increase the former’s importance 
and belief in divine origin. The fact that Mr. Gandhi ); id 
found it neoeasary to explain and oxjuse himself to his followers 
for his meeting with tho Viceroy was evidence to the contrary. 
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declared that the Government of India and all 
ernrnents wore thoroughly alivo to the present dangerous 
pliSse'MSf the campaign. Lord Lytton referred to the complete 
and practically unanimous confidence reposed in Lord Reading 
when he left Britain for India sinco when ho had done a great deal 
to enhance his reputation. Lord Lytton touched on the discretion 
and promptitude of Lord Ronaldshay'a Government which had 
minimised the seriousness of the exodus of coolies from Assam to 
Eastern Bengal and had also checked the spread of cholera. With 
regard to Bihar, he said it was only right and due to Lord Sinha 
to say that the Imperial Government had absolutely complete 
confidonco in the efficiency, courage and wisdom of his administra¬ 
tion. Lord Sinha had recently shovvu all those qualities in a circular 
issued to officers in his Province setting forth his Government's 
attitude towards the Non-Co operation movement. The document 
lacked nothing in the way of precision and courage. It had imme- 
diatodly evoked the most vigorous protests, criticisms and abuse from 
the vernacular Press. Lord Sinha was in a most difficult position, 
said Lord Lytton, though, he assured their Lordships, ho might be 
trusted to deal with it with courage and discretion. Concluding, 
Lord Lytton asked Lord Sydenham not to be led astray by what in 
many cases were deliberately exaggerated press accounts of what was 
ocomring in India. Ho said that the men on the spot, in difficult 
and anxious circumstances, were entitled to the support of people 

;:i homo. They had the Imperial Government's full and unabated 
confidence. 

After Lord Sydenham had briefly replied, the matter wa 3 
diopped. But the full force of the Die-hard opposition was folfc 
some months later, after the nows of the Moplab outbreak had 
reached England, and thoro was revived a frenzied alarm at the 
progress of Non-co-operation which was donouncod lo have roused 
th; Moplahs into fanaticism. Oi October 25th 1921 Lord 
Sydenham called attention to this episode in the administration 
oi the Malabar in 1921. 1 he following is a short account of this 

long debate in the House (the official report of this dobato occupies 
some 05 pagoa);— 



THE LORDS DEBATE 
OUSE OF LORDS—^STH OCTOBER 1921 

Sydenham in calling attention to the position 
since Mr. Montagu took office there had been a long, disas¬ 
trous sorios of mistakes leading to the weakening of authority. He 
doclared that the elections in India conclusively demonstrated that 
India was unfit for the now constitution, ; the effect of which had been 
a groat increase of organised agitation agaiust British rule. He 
stated that the Moplah rebellion was organised under the eyes of the 
Government. The influence and prestige of the administration in 
India wore tending to decline. The groat Services, which had made 
India what sho was, wore visibly crumbling away and were becoming 
disheartened and there was nothing in India which could replace 
them. Lord Sydenham strongly criticised tho disbanding of the units 
of the Indian Array and tho reduction of tho British Forcos. 

Lord Curzon declared that when Lord Sydenham suggested the 
desirability of an early dobato Mr. Montagu agreed that it would be 
most undesirable that the debate should bo held at prosent and 
urged postponement. Lord Curzon considered that it was unusual, 
almost unprocodonted, that tho request for postponement should 
bo ignored when made by the leader of the House. The Viceroy 
had beon assured ibat complete and unanimous support of tho 
Government would be given in any action he takes. Tho Viceroy 
possesses full powers at any time or date to act in tho manner 
he thinks desirable for the maintenance of law and order in 
India. In these circumstances it would be intolerable that the 
IIouso should bo invited to intorfoio or debate, evon to suggest 
action to tho \ iceroy. Lord Curzon dwelt upon the danger of 
Lord Sydenham’s speech being misinterpreted in India. The second 
consideration was that the report of tho House of Lords* debate 
might exercise tho moat deleterious influence in India at the begin¬ 
ning of the Prince of Vales’ tour. “To-morrow tho Prince of Wales 
leaves England with expectation on our part and bis personal deVito 
of adding materially to tho great services which he has already 
rendorod by similar tours in other parts of tho world. Wherever he 
has gone, he hitherto has been the herald of good understanding and 
good-will and tho harbinger of peace. In India his wonderful 
winuing personality, his rocord, his quite uncommon power of 
speech, wholly apart from his illustrious rank ^nd position, will 
make a most dofinite and desirable impression among not only 
tho Princes but the masses of India/’ The question whether the 
Prince oi Wales should go had boon most seriously considered. 
Tho decision that the tour bo prooeedod with was arrived at 
after tho united advice of the Viceroy and his colleaguos, who 
7 
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^proDired to guarantee that every conceivable precaution kvrftfku 
^nd that nothing wouW b. left to chanc e P Lord 
, . 10 Lords to combine in order to start tho tour which was 

Bbalf not be 8r a 6at i P ? 33i ^ lifcio9 i,J an atmosphere in which thoro 

nlmlt • -V 8 ° Jarnng not0 ’ Ifc would bo a great pity, 

ost a crime, if anything were said in tho House of Lords ^h tt 

Doinb?L C 0U 1 1 T n -? e u Pr ° 8r0S8Of the y° u,1 g Pr »nce in that great 
Dominion, which, if the tour proceeds with the eclat attending the 

previous journeys may carry the message of good-will fraught with 
much blessing to India. 

r; ;i lj q rd A ™ pth ’. 11 dr0 w attention to tho discontent of the Indian 
Civil .Servants who had performed magnificent services, and ho 
enquired into the question of proportional ponsions for those who 

S r Z“il 0 r e TT "" H. 

that the Hindu appeals for protection in Madras had been in- 
sufficiently heeded, and asked why it was not possible to check tho 
Mop!a rebellion at the outset T nrH i •» , 

))t Mr Grant i.. Rin , rv • d . pUldl dwe,t u 1™n the case 
, ... • , nt 111 Lihar and Orissa, who, he alleged, was unable to 

obtain police protection, arid asked whv ^in r n tt n u 

ii 1 ..';; a:tirirr 1 r's- vtss 

that the acceptance of theuol^t nr^l G ° vermn ? nt sb °'dd not plead 
Parliament alone had absofi'* preclu I dad a enticism or reversal as 
Lords Salisbury and Crew 8 L7 S,b ! l 't t , y f ° r th ° future of Ind ‘ a - 

of tho debate waa of no use whatever 16 * 8b ? rfc p08t P° nonierifc 

the Parliament ought to fo^n l • w ' 9 , (1 ' 19 ? tion whether 
juncture or not, 10 ng 0 cf't'cism at the prosent 

Indian but a world-wido svmntnm • ludlce,an ,8Sue which has not an 
ra< o against tho ascendancy of the’Whiles' * ? of 1,10 colored 
said that wo formerly governed i n di° e,1 t might not be unfairly 
ol the British race, which was now chdl° n **!? ’ a6IR ° f tho su P erior '<y 
unable to ignore. It is onlv thrm i fi ° n A°^ "i a mann ® r wo were 
men and Indians ^et t^t an n J 0 P^’ 8 °" which E "8 b '^ 

which would ameliorate the present rae^/ifear 8 W °n d be y°°ched 
Montagu's rogponaibilitv fnr r d / ee denied Mr. 

regarding Non Co operation which 1 *^ j , Indian Government 
desirable that Non Coope ratio, Z? I'"'* 1 *- by him80,f - f ’ was 

themselves, imbued f 0 ? the firS ? be •'V° Cted by tbo ^dians 
or the first time with responsibility. H e 
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bat the Mopla rising was one of the greatest blowsSrcj 
Ihi, and it undoubtedly had alienated an enormous at 
fie support. In conclusion, Lord Cholmsford urged the House 
to trust to the Viceroy and the Commander-in Chiof and to forbear 
from making their task more difficult by gloomy apprehensions or 
doubting fears. 

Lord Summer urged the repudiation of the munitions case 
which, if it recurrod, would undermine the Government by discredi¬ 
ting British rule. 

Lord Meston said that the issue was between strength and 
patience, not strength and weakness. They still believed that it 
would be possible to bind India closer by more durable ties to the 
British Empire than she was to-day. The policy of patience and 
tolerance was to a large extent already justified by the manner in 
which the people were co-oporating with the Government against 
the very fire-brands whom otherwise they would have regarded as 
heroes and martyrs. He appealed to the Government on behalf of 
the Civil Servants who were squeezed between two mill-stones and 
required increasing heartening and encouragement. 

Lord Lytton emphasised the fact that the Government did not 
desire to avoid criticism or to refuse the House a full opportunity of 
discussing tho situation in India, explaining that they only wished 
a postponement of tho debate in order to obtain information. Ho 
reiterated tho assurance that the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee regarding the retiring Civil Servants had been fully 
accepted. Tho delay in issuing the retirement proposals arises from 
the Governmout's desire to fix a fair and generous scale of pensions. 
Tho Government is issuing immediately a White Paper on tho 
subject of the Mopla robollion. Ho stated that Lord Ampthill's 
information regarding the Grant caso was inaccurate and misleading. 
Lord Lytton doclarod that it was unnecessary to ask for the repudia¬ 
tion of I ho Calcutta Munition case aa it had already been repudiated 
by tho Viceroy who had taken steps to ensure that such a circum¬ 
stance would never recur. The Committee of Imperial Defence 
was considering the size of the Army necessary for tho internal and 
external protection of India. When tho Government had bet n 
informed as to what army was necessary, such forces would be pro¬ 
vided. He protested against Lord Sydenham's representation of 
India a3 seathing with rebellion and sedition and also ugainsi tho 
suggoption that tho officers of the Indian Service woro unable to 
roly upon the loyal support of the Government. Lord Lytton pro 
oeeded to make a long defence of tho Adminisfration's policy, at 
the conclusion of which Lord Amptbill withdrew tho motion 
for papors. 
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I ho attitude of the British people and of Parliament from the 
beginning of 1922 towards India was one of stubborn hostility. 
Iho progress of N-C 0 and the boycott of the Prince of Wales had 
created panic, and all sorts of exaggerated rumours, adroitly mani¬ 
pulated by the O’Dwyer-Sydonham gang of Die-hards, were allowed a 
fre< flow in the British Press. This hostility was soon transformed 
into a dead hatred of Mr. Montagu whose Reform Scheme was taken 
to be the parent of all evils, and ho and his administration came to bo 
looked upon with thorough going aversion. The cry was raised from 
ali quarters for drastic repression in India and tho instant arrest 
and deportation of Mr. Gandhi. The O’Dwyer-Sydenham party 
of die-hards began an intense campaign of vilification and roisro- 
prov ntation of India and Mr. Montagu, and demanded tho latters’ 
resignation, as a preliminary to the adoption of sterner measures of 
militarism in India. Their organ, 'Jhe Morning Post , cried outright 
ip>r the execution of Gandhi. Tho more moderate section of tho 
British Press, including The Times, was however unanimous for tho 
miction of a policy of a‘strong hand'in India. Nor were respon- 
fublo ministers of the crown less vocal. Mr. Churchill speaking 
tie venya dinner at tho end of January {see postt) made it 
qui ° c o.u tiat the cry of equality raised by Indians in Crown 
l 1 * 105 lltf ' . 0 discountenanced and that such colonies were 
to jo exclusively kept a ‘White’ preserve. This was tho first 
outspoken statomenfc of a responsible minister uf tho Crown on 
| io status of Indians. A couple of days later Lord Birkenhead, 
: 10 , , Chancellor, in the course of a speoch in London referred 

to tne . formidable movement in India’ and said that‘it was not 
inconceivable that wo may have once again to prove that tho 
• nhsli kmpiro rotains the hard fibre which brought it that Empire’! 
l.na was followed by tho first public utterance of Mr. Montagu 
h, 7 peaking at the 1920 club on Feb. 9, 1022 on tho situation 
! n * 10 Cied in vain (o neutralise tho offorts of tho imperial 

,in.^onR As to Mr. Churchill’s statement, ho said that tho views 
1C ■ ( ? { iat gentleman was that of the Colonial ollico alono but 

10 .f u ‘. ,ect t0 bofore the whole Cabinet where tho 

• unilicting views of the Colonial and tho India office on tho Indian 
question had to be harmonised. 

Mr. Montngu at the 1920 Club 

In that iporch Mr. Montagu admitted that the situation in 
H.dta m, oou»iug grave anxiety. Amongst a multiplicity of 
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^^ unrest, ho placed in the forofront the prolongation^ 

Turkey and Greece and pointed out that a large number 
riot3 had boon of Mahomodan character. In addition to economic 
causes, events in Ireland, Germany, Russia and Egypt were bound 
to have repercussions in India. Bolshevism, declared Mr. Montagu, 
had done its utmost to instil poison into India ; but it had been 
unsuccessful in getting an appreciable extent across the frontier, 
because the soil of India was almost as uncongenial to the growth 
and horrors of Bolshevism as the soil of Great Britain. Mr. 
Montagu contested the assertion of his detractors that it was impossi¬ 
ble to introduce democratic institutions into India and declared 
that it was out of question to tell India that Britain was now 
going to withhold what she had taught her to expect for 
150 years. If the ideal of making federated India a partner in 
the Empire failed, the world would bo the poorer, but if it suc¬ 
ceeded it would be the finest of the great works for humanity 
which Great Britain had accomplished. Mr. Montagu emphasised that 
the policy of Govt, towards India roraained as laid down in August 
1917 and subsequently ratified by Parliament and proclaimed in 
India, namely, to do its best despite obvious difficulties and 
obstacles, as surely and quickly as it could, but not more quickly than 
circumstances demanded, and to lead India stage by stage and step 
by step to some form of Self-government and partnership within the 
British Empire. Referring to the necessity of a sincere policy, such 
as in the matter of the status of Indians abroad, where much equi¬ 
vocation prevailed, Mr. Montagu emphasised that they must show 
India that progress, if slow, was not duo to the faltering determina¬ 
tion on the part of Great Britain, but because it must take time to 
overcome obstacles. Ifo urged that Britain as the trustee of the desti¬ 
nies of Inch . had to set her hand to the difficult task which must he 
pursued with consistency. The Government of India Act was the first 
instalment which had got to be tried and justified before the next 
instalment wa • offered. Similarly, with the indmnising of the Ofvil 
Service, if it wore proved that the great tradition of the Service could 
successfully bo carried on by Indians, he did not doubt tin t Purlm- 
meut would be willing to entrust the Service to India. But more 
domand or bullying and libelling of Indian Public Servants would 
not bring that time nearer by a single day, Mr. Montagu paid the most 
glowing tribute to the loyal and dovotod work of the Indian Civil 
Service and promised his protection and support in the work it 
was still called “upon to perform. PIo concluded by urging that 
progress was made by evolution not revolution, and there was no 
remedy for disturbers of peace of India but rigorous enforcement of 
law and protection of law-abiding oitiaons. Ho maintained that 
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ero determined that tho Govt, oi India should gk 
ichy^ and intimidation, such policy was not ropressionbul; 
—— — ordinary duty of Government. He would say to the 

Moderates in India that ono lesson of Sulf-govornmont must bo that 
those who wanted Government were prepared to say that the force 
which thoy challenged must be the ultimate weapon of every Govern¬ 
ment, whether alien or indigenous. It was do ubo to demand 
Self-government and at the same time shrink from supporting 
Government which gave protection. 

The Opening of Parliament 


All this platitude was, however, of little avail, for his audi- 
enco did not swallow his high talk of partnership in the common¬ 
wealth and all that rhetorical effusion. At tho end of the speech he 
was heckled by questions as to why Gandhi had not been arrested, and 
taunted with remarks that ho was tho friend of that ‘arch agitator/ 
His real trial came a woek later, on February 14th. 1922, in the 
House of Commons, when a motion of censure on him was brought 
in by the leader of tho die-hards in the Commons (seo p. 105) and it 
was only saved from being carried by tho skilful manipulation of tho 
party votos. I hey wore soon able to unseat Mr. Montagu who was sum- 
manly dismissed by tbo Premier (Mr. Lloyd George) early in March, 
19^2, and his place given to Viscount Peel, a staunch Troy, whose 
ignorance of India is as profound as is his reputation as a reac¬ 
tionary. The circumstances attending his dismissal is given fully in 
tho following pages (Pp. 137-74). 

Parliament oponed on February 7th. 1922. In the King’s 
opening speech there was no reforenco to India. Moving the 
address in tho House Captain Douglas Hacking said in connection 
with tho Prince of Wales visit, that the Prince had won tbo hearts 
of the Indian people and that his Indian tour could bo described 
as nothing loss than a triumph. Captain Evans seconding the 
addrosa also referred to the Prince's Indian tour in glowing terms 
and described tho event as of Imperial and oven wider importance. 
Others, however, wore not so optimistic and openly expressed 
tluir groat anxiety and chagrin at the turn of events in India. 

General Page Croft said thoy had to consider not only whether 
Egypt and India were paying propositions but what was their duty 
tn civilisation. The more we allowed rebellion, ho said, to gain hold 
in India the harder would bo our task. There was far greator peril 
in India than there had ever boon in Ireland and tho rooncr con¬ 
ferences between the Government and Mr. Gandhi ceased tho more 
likely would peaco be restored. 
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Tohn Ward said tho cause of the Indian Secr___ 

was that ho was trying to graft things that were the mental 
of the British on an oriental country liko India. 

Lord Curzon on India. 


It was, hovvever, in the House of Lords that the most straight- 
forward statement of policy wa9 made about India. On Fob. 7th Lord 
Ourzon, in tho course of a lengthy speech reviewing the state of affairs 
111 tho whole Empiro, made it plain that the real Imperial policy in 
Kgypt and India was one of blood and iron against national aspira¬ 
tions. If there bo unrest, it should bo ruthlessly put down. If 
volunteers organised public opinion, they should be ruthlessly broken 
U P. If newspapers proved plainspoken and inconvenient, they 
should be muzzled, and ‘that great dependency’, meaning India, 
was always to he the concern of Britishors alone. The following is 
a summary of his statement on India : — 

He describe*! the situation in India as anxious and menacing. He attributed 
th“ ferment in India with its recent explosions to the reflex influence of the war 
which was expressed in India, as in western countries, in increased prices, stifled 
trade, high taxation, and also to some extent to persistence of embittered 
memories of the events of 1919, and partly perhaps to Islamic agitation which 
was b.*iug pursued in. India not exclusively, not even mainly on ita own merits, 
hut often on seditious grounds, and it was due to that feeling, spreading 
everywhere throughout the Eastern world and being enormously exaggerated 
by the preachings during the war, that the feeling for Self-determination, Self- 
government or whatever phrase they liked to employ was surging in the 
minds of all Eastern peoples. 

His Majesty’s Government, in respect to Self-Government for India, felt that 
they meant to go as far as they reasonably and safely could, on the lines indicated 
m the proposals of 1917, They could not allow this policy to be defeated by 
the clamour of agitation or revolution. There was no intention on the part of 
the Government of India or the Government in Britain of bv»ing intimidated 
in the prosecution of their tabk, A systematic terrorism of loyal citizens in 
India, formation and drilling of volunteers in opposition to Government, mid 
preaching and practice of disobedience to law could not be tolerated. If organba- 
tious existed for the promotion of these things, they must be suppressed. If 
individuals preache*.! those mischievous doctrines, as they were doing, they must 
be prosecuted. Lord Garson declared that if newspapers spread, as they were 
soreading, this peculiarly dangerous form of poison, they must be disallowed Vho 
time had certainly arrived, and it ought never to be absent, when while making 
concessions to popular feeling, respect for law must be enforced Those briefly 
wore the general conditions in India, and represented the view taken of them by 
His Majesty's Government with regard to that great Dependency. 

Lord Islington severely criticised the Government's record for the past 
three years, lie declared that tho difficulties throughout the whole of tin lr 
Eastern possessions wore due to tho failure of tho Government to make peace 
with Turkey with the result that the whole Moslem community throughout tlie 
world wub becoming r . Ingly disturbed and alienated irom Brit ain, lr was 
the chief weapon of the arch-agitator Gandhi Moslem unrest in India was 
directly attributable to it. Lord Islioetou n>k<d why Gandhi was n »t arrested 
when thousands of his followers were imprisoned, it was temporising with a 
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influence. Mr. Gaudhi definitely preached anarchy and reraofc__ 

ions with the British in India. It appeared to him to be an abroga- 
fundaraental duties of a Government to let him remain free. 


§L 


Tho amendment to the addroBs moved by Sir W. Joynson-Hicka 
on the 14th February 1922 in the Commons was a motion of censure 
on Mr. Montagu. Sir Miobrol O'Dwyor was the chief purveyor of 
materials with which a case against tho India Office was strung 
np. “You have broken the heart of tho Civil Servico”, cried Sir 
Hicks to the accompaniment of indignantly prolonged cheers, and in 
this performance he was supported by Mr. Rupert Gwynno who 
bad, eince the Dyer controversy, been carrying on a personal 
vendetta against Mr. Montagu. Mr. Montagu made a poor roply 
and tho support of his chief, the Premier, was but lukewarm. 

The Labour Party, whose spokesmen would have given some 
expression to tho views of India, wore very badly treated. Not 
ono of their men got an opportunity of taking part in tho debate. 
Colonel Wedgwood wa9 in attendance throughout and tried several 
tiuw.s to catch the Speaker's eye but without success. As a protest 
th - Labour Party withdrew from both tho debate and the division. 

ARor the Joynson-Hicks amendment was defeated tho Konya 
question was taken up, especially Mr. Churchill’s Konya Dinner 
speech and Mr. Montagu’s repudiation of the same. Colonel 
u edgwood, wanted to know whether Mr. Churchill had consulted 
tho delegationifrom the Konya Indians or only Lord Dolomoro and 
,he delegation, and why the resolution of equal rights passed 

at the t runners Couierenco woe to be ignored in East Africa 1 

In his reply Mr. Churchill stated that, the negotiations conducted 
locally had fatlei. to roveal any common ground for sottlotnent 
lv j twee o tho European and Indian communities. Thou ho wont on 
to givo another of his characteristic “inexactitudes” by saying that 
I"' had not consulted either of the delegations when, in the vory 
next breath, ho admitted that Lord Delamore and his friends had 
interviewed him at the Oolonial Offico. Ho next wriggled out of 
the Imperial Conference resolution hy saying that its application 
mu-.t in each ouso depend upon tho local circumstances”. 

In roply to further questions the Colonial Secretary admitted 
that ho made his Kenya speech without the India Offioe being aware 
beforehand of its purport, and also that tho matter had not boon 
specifically before tho Cabinet. 

1 ho new 1’ory regime in tho India Office bogan in March last 
alter Mr. Montagu’s forced resignation, hut the final betrayal of 
V' 1 ' 1 ram « »n August last, when tho Premier Mr. Lloyd 

< leorgo doli\orud his notorious ‘ steel frame ’ speech (soe p. 208xxv). 
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The Amendment to the King’s Address 

Motion of Censure on Mr. Montagu 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—urn FEBRUARY 1922 . 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks (Twickenham, C. U.) moved, as an 
amendment, to add the following words:—“And dosiro to express 
cur view that the present position of unrest and lawlessness leading 
to constant broaches of the peace in India is the direct result of the 
administration of the Secrotary of State during the last three 
years, and trust, your Gracious Majesty's Government will tako 
immediate stops to restore law and order, and to establish tho 
security of life and property in that countryHe said ho did not 
dbguiso tho fact that tho motion was in effect a censure of tho 
Secretary of State in India for his actions during the last three 
years. Tho right lion, gentleman had usod his position as a Liberal 
Minister in a Coalition Government to govorn India in accor¬ 
dance with Liberal and Home Rule ideas. Many membors Lib 
that that was r.ot a fair position for a Minister in a Coalition 
Government to take up. Not merely by legislation, but by adminis¬ 
tration, tho right, hon. gentleman had pursued a lino of conduct 
which was not in accordance with the views of a considerable 
number of Conservatives in that Hon™ (cheers), and of Conserva¬ 
tives, ho believed, universally, outside tho House. Tho right hon. 
gontleman held that a Government, though bad, if freo, was bettor 
than a Government, though good, if autocratic. Ho himself bold 
that in a country like India it was far more important to have good 
Government, though autocratic. His charge was not that tho 
right hon, gentleman had brought in reforms—they had boon 
accepted, though many did not like them—but that since those 
reforms lie bad by his conduct encouraged tho oxtromo party in 
India (cheers), and failed to take the steps or to roquet the Govorn- 
nn nt of India to tako tho stops that Bhould have been taken to 
maintain law and ordor. 

Iho Prince of Wales's groat personal popularity had carried 
him through India with tho same rojoicing as ho met with every¬ 
where, hut we now know what had taken place behind thoao rejoic¬ 
ings. In Bombay wbon ho arrived, there was an orgy of rioting for 
four days, 58 persons being killed and 381 seriously injured. Ko- 
marking that the Vime shad been a strong supporter ot tho Indian 
7(a) 
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illy ho quoted a message from its correspondent, saying 
^oless to pretend that the situation in India was not p 
iwrfras, and that it bocame daily more difficult to find any one who 
believed in an ultimato solution without what was euphemistically 
known as trouble. Taj pat Rai who was permitted not long ago to 
return to India, was the man who in America was the head and 
forefront of the German Indian propaganda. Ho received monoy 
from Germany to spend in America, in order to create disturbances 
in India. Persons like him scorned to pot in and out of prison like 
jacks in boxes according as the Secretary for India thought a little 
moro clemency was desirable for these poople who were disturbers 
of the peace in India. He did not believe that this country under¬ 
stood the position to which India lmd arrived during the Govern¬ 
ment of the right hon. gentleman. Gandhi was a friend of the right 
hon. gentleman, who had told the Houso that he was proud of his 
friendship. 

The hon. gentleman went on to quoto from statements by Sir 
William Vincent and Sir Harcourt Butler, Governor of the United 
Provinces, to show tho dangerous condition of affairs in India at 
the present time. 1 ho right hon. gentleman, ho said, was rospon- 
’hh for that tato of affairs. If the House of Commons allowed 
that position to go on after that day, they would take over from 
the right hon. gentleman tho responsibility for it. To placate your 
enemies was regarded as a sign of weakness in India, and attempts 
to do so had merely lod to a fresh campaign. There was no agita¬ 
tion in the Native States, where they know how to deal with agi¬ 
tator^. I he form of Government India had for over 2,000 years 
vvas the form the people understood, and in tho Native States the 
right lion, gentleman had not. been able to stir up discontent. 
When tho attempt to seduce our troops began in 1919, two agitators 
were prosecuted, and the trial took place in gaol, presumably for 
fear of demonstrations. Gandhi and the Ali brothers outside tho 
gaol repeated tho language for which their dupes had been arrested 
and challenged tho Government to arrest thorn. They wore left 
alone, but tho men in gaol wore not friends of the right bon. gontlo- 
nrnn. 


He suggested that there had been a criminal betrayal of every 
white man and white woman in India all through 1919, 1920 and 
1921. At least 1,000 people had been killed in India during the 
1 i c i two years in riots and rebellion, and tho right hon. gentleman 
could hate d a. great deal of that if it had not been for his 

mistaken idea of ‘‘lotting the thing run.” (Hear hoar.) We had 
neui our Army into India ; we had sent our young men ; we had 
■ent the finost Civil Service the world had ever seen (Cheers). 
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lion, gentleman had broken the heart of the Civil 
‘ prolonged cheers.) Sir William Vincent was authority 
statement that, at the last examination for candidates held 
in England, there were only three Englishmen who passed out of 
86: the candidates wore nearly all Indians. Mori who wore in 
the Indian Civil Sorvice would not sond their sons into it; they 
would not bo Indianisod by the right hon. gentleman. (Cheers) 
A prominent official had written : “It is rather heartbreaking to 
soo the work of the I.C.S., all turning to ashes.” Ho could not say 
anything worse of the right hon. gentleman's administration than 
his treatment of the Indian Civil Service, which bad stood for 
British prestige and for the rights of the under dog in India—for 
tho rights of the 300,000,000 illiterate men in India and not for the 
1>500,000 agitators. (Cheers) Tho hon. gentleman had sided 
with the agitators. (Renewed cheers.) It was not too late now, if 
the right hon. gentleman would move quickly. (Cries of “Move 
away.”) Ho was assuming that tho right hon. gentleman would 
rotain his position. (Crios of “No, no.”) Great Britain was still 
proud of India; proud of the civilisation which had been 
that groat country, which was still regarded as 
in tho British Crown.” (Choors.) 


was 

given to 
‘the brightest jewel 


Another Tory outburst 

Mr. Gwynne (Eastbourne, C. U.), in seconding, said that 
during tho last throe yoars there had been moro deaths, bloodshed, 
disturbances and destruction of property than in 60 years under tho 
old policy. r*o doubt tho right hon. gentleman would say, as ho had 
said time after timo in this House, that ho left matters to the Qovern- 
raonfc of India and to tho local Governments, but he had repeatedly 
interfered with those Governments, and his first act after assuming 
oi oe was to givo instructions that tho persons imprisoned ior 
having stirred up disorder in India should bo released. Even if tin' 
right hon. gentleman’s statement wero accepted, ho was resj onsiblo 
to this House. (Cheers.) His method of trying to cast the blamo 
on to others was not English. The right hon. gentleman held ullien 
by reason of the fact that his immediate predecessor (Mr. A. Cham¬ 
berlain) resigned because not he, but some of those , under him, b id 
caused art unfortunate muddle in India. Tho appalling muddles 
which there had boon during Mr. Montagu’s tenure of office would 
have caused any ordinary individual to ha\e resigned, but tho right 
hon. gentleman preferred breaking tho soldier, sacking tho civilian or 
doing anything in ordor to ivo his own skin (Cheers.) Within 
» week or 10 days aftei the order had been made to remove Mr, 
Gandhi from tho Funjab, the right hou. gentleman paid a tribute 
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/ndlii as a man of the highest motives 
^ban^eiei* who bad dcservod well of his country. 

Ihc agitation had not died out, on the contrary, the Mopla 
rebellion had taken place and there had been 4,000 or 5.000 deaths, 
hundreds if not thousands of women had been outraged and pro¬ 
perty had been damaged, because the right lion, gontleman would 
not act. Did he realise that ho was responsible for the loss of those 
lives ? In the Punjab, the death roll was less than 500 and the 
rising was over in two weeks. General Dyer stopped the rebellion, 
but the right hon. gontloman referred to the talk about droadfulness 
as deplorable and as terrorism, although he was a mornber of the 
Government who started reprisals in Ireland. After the 1019 
rebellion in India more than 1,000 persons who had been convicted 
wero released, including 88 men who had been sentenced to death. 

It was not only the Army, it was every servico in India which 
had been absolutely disheartened and disgusted by the treatment 
which they had received from the right hon. gentleman. Ho was 
driving out from India overy Englishman of tbo right typo, and 
making it. impossible for them to go out there. (Chcora.) While 
ho remained in tho background, he was working underground. The 
rb:bt. hon gentleman's methods were those of mole—ho went on 
burrowing, and one did not notice for a long time the destruction 
! Wtl? cllJ g* He had undermined tho whole of our work thero 
(hiring tho last 100 years. (Cheers, and cries of “No !’’) Ilo (Mr. 
Gwynne) once asked a gardener what was tho uso of moles, and 
!‘, UI >o supposed jt was tbo skin, Tho gardener said: “Oh! no, 
the shin » too hill. That war. not one of Mr. Montagu’s charoct- 
eroitioi*. Ills fkin was not thio, no hippopotamus’s skin could he 
■ l1 ' i , k° n * Sondt i;.an’s continued occupancy of tho 

office ho hold was a rv: ve peril to this country, (Cheers.) Oxer 
'. n nu mbers of the House lu.d rimed a petition to the Primo minister 
Mating that the nplil hon. gentleman had lost tho coi fideneo of tho 
country. 'J be right hon. fir U Ionian had consistently adopted a 
policy of pandering to the oxtumists. 11 they were to rcbtoro 
d*. t in India iho right hon. gentleman was not the man to do it. 

• assured the right bon. gentleman that thoro were a great 
many supporters of the Government who did not look on him M onfe 
u: mdi‘:pcnhiibli.v. It was a disgraco to tho Government 
t liTo country that anyone who had raodn such blunders an the 
hnn, gent lemon should remain in office 
(Cboer*,) 
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Montagu’s Reply 

Mr. Montagu, in his reply, expressed surprise that in a discus¬ 
sion on Indian affairs, suggested by Sir D. Maclean, tho spokesmen 
t he front Opposition bench should have been Sir W. Joynson- 
fliclcs and Mr. Gwynno. Sir W. Joynson-IIicks had mentioned tho 
statement he made sometime ago that Mr. Gandhi had been and 
was a friend of bis (Mr. Montagu's). No soonor did he bocomo 
convinced that Mr. Gandhi was dangerous to tho Indian Empire, 
than, in answer to a question in the House, he explained that any 
friendship which had existed must coase. Tho hon. baronet had 
said that tho Secretary of State was responsible for everything, 
that it was tho direct result oi his administration that India to-day 
was, as ho frankly and freely admitted, causing the gravest anxiety. 
1’ari oi* this accusation was baaed on policy ultimately accepted by 
the House. But there wero somo causes of tho present condition of 
India which could not bo affected by whoever happened to bo Secre¬ 
tary for India. There had boon a steady growth in India of—ho 
would not say race antagonism,—hut-rare consciousness. It received 
^ groat inspiration during the war. Whilst ho thought this groat 
controversy had been the cause of considerable unrest, ho did not 
think it was something which tho House ought to lament. It would 
•idd to tho strength and vigor of the .Indian peoples. If it was used 
b.v India for eo operation in tho preservation of tho Indian Empire, 
he believed any present difficulty arising from it would disappear, 
rho next great cause of trouble in India for which his presence as 
Secretary of State could not he held responsible was tho economic 
situation of the world. India was highly taxed, and prince wore 
very higdt and tlie population was very poor There wr.s only ono 
cure, and that was in the development of the industrial and agricul¬ 
tural resources of India in order that tho people might b* c -mo 
richer. 

Indians and Turkey 

Our rupture with Turkey, tho Treaty of Sevres, and the conti¬ 
nued hostilities between Greece and Turkey wore uIbo protoniidlv 
affecting the peace oi India The Government had never fwih d to 
represent the views of Indians on t his suTdeot, hut ho could not 
claim that tho Indians should diotuto to ua tho poiu'o with Turkey. 
What hr a ked tho U n : wih to rniuombu that it wus largely by 
the ( Dolls oi Indian trooptf that Tuikcy was ooit'iuorod, and that 
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/ro entitled to overy consideration in tbo ultimato' 
:%?T^C4n n C ,, 0U d 8 ‘i V ! a Greater immediate contribution to peace in 
'^v_^jartjan comploto agreement between tbo Allies which would load 
o peace and good relations between Greece and Turkov Thero 
woro feelings which resulted from the events of the Punjab in 1910 
•ollowing the outbreak thore. He felt absolutely convinced that the 
8 “ olltrl bution they could make to peaco in India was not to dis- 
cu^ s the matter. Ho did not think that they could do better than 
lollow the suggestion made by the Duke of Connaught, who had 
rendered great service to the Indian Empire—never more than by 
dio sympathetic and eloquent speeches ho mado last winter—and on 
both sides try to forget. 

Coming to tbo unrest caused by the goncral disturbance of the 
world, tbo right bon. gentleman said that over sinco tho Govern¬ 
ment of Russia fell into tho hands of those who wero exponents of 

tho ruin-producing doctrines of Bolshevism, India had been tho ob¬ 
ject of their propaganda in tho jargon of those who sympathised with 
them as a moans of striking at tho capitalistic countries of the world. 
India was not a fertile soil for Bolshevist doctrine, but nevertheless 
^1*°^''} doctrino had contributed something to tho 
whTch’had^eirta!;^. PUy a tr ‘u Ut6 t0 the 8 P Iendid organisation 

subterranean devices which 1 “3'b^^rpToye^^Tho" ^ 

ho could givo of the success of 7w P - • bost evidonco 

shevists fhemselves had °r nderocl a Xi TlTV^ Y 

recalling some of their agents because of the?- \ , effic f ,c " cy by 
Another cause of unrest in India was t l v • T°T 
industrial development of tho country „1 b f ? e,nn ' ng , ot tho 

of a considerable population engagod in industrial labor° °Thcre 
were genuine causes of labor unrest iu V , 

they could seek was a better industrial organisation!™? ncJssarily 

on British lines, under which tbov woubl r, n f * \ - 

. , • , , i , y W0UK1 got more harmomouFi 

working between employers and employed. There had also been 
agrarian troubles os there always had been in India, particularly 
when prices wero high. J 


Dissatisfaction with the Reforms 


There were those in India who wore dissatisfied with tho 
Government of India Act. All ho would say about 'hat at the 
moment was that in the circumstances in which the experiment 
was launched, there was every reason to believe it was working well 
and that there was good hope of peace. When they considered the 
fundamental alterations mado by tho Goverment of India Act ho did 
not thiu.v they ought to pass a judgmout upon its working in one 
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/eaL Indians wore fooling acutely the difficult problefe 
^position in the Crown Colonies. Ho had to approach th_ 
$lion from an Indian point of view and try to be just to various 
considerations which were represented by the Colonial Secretary. 
(Cheers.) This matter was under discussion with a view to decision 
by the Government, and ho hoped in the interests of the poace of 
the Empiro satisfactory solution would bo arrived at. 

He acceptod full responsibility for the maintenance of order in 
India, and he would tell the House how he had discharged that 
responsibility. It was no use telling Mr. Gwynne because not for 
the first time ho had statod that ho did not believe what he (Mr. 
Montagu) said. He could not hopo to convert or convince an hon. 
member who for no shadow of reason bad made that accusation 
against him over since ho had entered the House. (Hear, hoar.) 
He had come to the conclusion that they could not maintain law 
and order in India from London. There had never been any doubt 
sinco he became Secretary of State that the Governments in India 
recognised their prime and cssontial responsibility for maintaining 
order. When ho was satisfied of that he must leave to the Indian 
Governments the stops which were necessary to ensure that order 
was preserved. The Governments in India wore dealing with thoso 
things in the way which soomod best to them. (Cheers.) 

Ho had every reason to beliove that they were worthy of tho 
confidence reposed in them by his Majesty’s Government, and that 
through them they would win through in India to happier times. 
(Cheers.) They could work thoso things in a one-sided way, 
mid it was wrong and based upon a wholly erroneous conception to 
think that the Indian local Governments had been too 9 lo\v. If tboy 
differed from Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, ho begged him to remember 
that they had long experience, and wore just as patriotio as he was. 
Indian Government was not; so simple. When a question affected 
tho whole of India, the Government of India was bound to take into 
account events, not merely in the provinces, hut in tho whole of 
India. There was no such mischievous rumour in the world as that, 
thuy had made an exception of Gandhi and wero interfering to 
protect him. When that mischievous rumour was first circulated 
months ago, Hii Majesty’s Government told the Government of India 
that if, aa appeared inevitable, Mr. Gandhi’s arrest became necessary, 
tboy would, of t ourso, have tho whole-hearted support of his 
Majesty's Government. (Cheers,) 

Mr Gandhi’s Changed Altitude 

1 want to say more than this, continued Mr. Montagu. As I 
1 riderstand it, tho reason which animated tho Government of India 
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Mr. Gandhi began with certain activities, which nouict 
riatise, for the promotion of temperance and for social re- 
ihd has gradually started into orio of tho maddest political 
campaigns, stop after stop, and stage after stage, in each one of 
which ho has failed, and been repudiated by the good sense of 
India. It is not a sin to think you are going to get Flomo Rule by 
spinning a cobweb, and it is not a sin to think you aro going to got 
Home Rule by spinning a cobweb, and it is not a sin to think you aro 
going to get Home Rule by stopping your practico as a Barrister. 
What happened was that at each stage Mr. Gandhi failed in his 
promises, and becamo discredited—I am not talking about the man, 
but about his objectives and methods which becamo discredited by 
thinking people. Now ho has embarked on things which aro 
dangerous in his anarchical mood ; tho Government of India aro 
entitled to call upon tho support of every well-thinking and loyal 
Indian in tho measures that it may be necos9ary to take. 

A fow days ago I learned from tho Government of India that 
they had issued orders for Mr. Gandhi's arrost. (Cheers.) Then 
came a dramatic chango in tho situation, of which I havo only 
learned to-day. I gather that Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues havo 
decided not to pursue civil disodedience, illegal activities, or to 
court arrest or imprisonment, or to picketing or voluntary proces¬ 
sions, or public meetings. In view of this dovclopmont, the Govern¬ 
ment of India havo told mo that they havo postponed proceedings 
with a view to ascertaining how far theso decisions mean a com- 
plote cessation^ of all illegal and dangerous activities, and 1 am sure 
the House will agree that his arrest will bo cssomial if anything 
short of this is involved by tho decision. (Cheers.) 

The Protection of Civil Servants 


Now I eorao to another suggestion made from the Opposition 
benches, which is that our officers cannot do their work in India 
because they aro not assurod of tho support of His Maju.sty's Govern¬ 
ment and the Government for which they work. I admit that this 
feeling exists and nobody deplores it more than I do. I really think 
it is founded on a misapprehension, and very largely on misro- 
presentation, The position of officers in India has boon made 
c::tn Bely difficult by tho passage of tho Reform Bill. That is 
wo accepted u recommendation of tho Joint Coramittoo in favor of 
the scheme of proportional pension. Tho Joint Commit loo of 
Parliament recommended that Civil Servants should ho allowed to 
retire on proportional pensions. That recommendation has beon 
accepted. We were very desirous of mooting tho objections which 
hu e boon raised, and tho imperfections which cxir,t aro undo con- 
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, Tbo scheme of reform has made their position differ 
5J.e^8 been a transfer of certain responsibilities. There is also 
vcry'^grcat financial stringency and hardship which India in its 
prosent financial position is powerless to remedy. 1 can assure lho 
House that the officers have been protected and supported not only 
by the local Governments, but by the Government of India and Ilis 
Majesty’s Government. Whenever tho Secretary of State in Coun¬ 
cil has had reported to him conspicuous service in exceptional 
circumstances by much valued officers, ho has never failed to express 
his appreciation. It is obvious that wo owe it to the Service to 
reward their loyalty, and it is common knowledge that the Service 
of India has helped to work the reforms and make them a success 
with a loyalty traditional to that Service. We owe it to them, and 
we intend to discharge our obligation to protect them in t ho dis¬ 
charge of the duties with which they arc entrusted, and to do every¬ 
thing in their support. That doos not mean that whenever a public 
servant in India does anything which we may think is prejudicial 
to the interests of India wo are to bo debarred from expressing 
any adverse opinions. If it were the rule that every officer should 
do as he liked, and it was wrong for the Service to express an 
opinion, there would not be a Government of India, but tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India would pass into tho hands of individual officer '. 
It is because on occasion ccnsuro has been expressed that there has 
been a deliberate attempt to get tho Service in India to believe that 
they are not being supported by tho Government, and 1 assuro tho 
House there is no foundation for that belief. 


1 read a epoech reported in tho papers this morning. Sir 
William Vincent is tho Home Member of the Government of India, 
and his speech has twice b ;on quoted. I want to toll the House 
that it was at my suggestion that Sir William Vincent pointed out 
the prejudicial effects upon tho Service which continual abuse lias 
with regard to recruiting. I am not surprised at what bo has raid 
on that subject. It is quite true there wero only three successiul 
English candidates, but what tho House must remember is that 
under the exceptional methods of rocruiting wo adopted wo have 
got fiy selection 11 i admirable candidates, and there is no u i 1 n 
to believe that by various kinds of methods thoro arc nut coming 
forward a sufficient number of recruits for the Indian Service M 
there are not, the question of recruiting for the indispenfahlo Indian 
Sorvice will engage our most earnest attention. 


The Governmenl’a Policy. 

I want to say, if l may, one word on policy. The lion, 
moinbor for Fast bourne (Mr. Qwynuc) said our policy wits unaut.hu- 
8 
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_ the^ Government. I do not know wbat ho moans byfijua^ 
claration of August 24, 1917, was drafted by the Cabinet 
liade on the authority of tho Cabinet. I really did not invent 
that policy. . Sometimes it is attributed to my right hon. friend 
the Lord Privy Seal. I cannot give claim of parentage to him. It 
is a policy that has been developed from the days of Mr, Macaulay, 
and i3 the result of a century of British politics. I want to mention 
this because I want to say something to India. Our policy is the 
maintenance of tho integrity of the British Empire, coupled with the 
grant of opportunity of development for full Self-Government within 
that Empire. I think I ought to say something about tho conditions 
of that policy, because L do not think it is at prosent sufficiently 
understood by the Legislatures of India. IIi8 Majesty’s Government 
announced tho policy in 1917, and it was ultimately enforced by 
Parliament by the passage of tho Government of India Act. 


I 


Future Steps. 

do not think there will ever be any question of going back 


.. 4UCSIUJIJ ui ^Ulllg DUCK 

on that policy, but I want to explain that, in my view, while there 
may bo every reason for suggesting that Parliament was right 
Parliament would not be justified at the present time in thinking 
oi extend!.,* tho scope of that policy. (Hoar, hear.) It is true 
that when the Act was passed, it was intended to bo a transition 

“ ' nfk^f o“ 8 de80rl,J0(1 “8 a iirst Step towards further iiistal 

menu of Self-Government; but it was made plain at tho time, and 
I want to make plain now, that those further steps would depend 
upon Parliament becoming satisfied with tho use mado of the first 
nstalmcnt. (Hear hear.) That was to be the criterion. Upon 
he Indians themselve$ depended the view which Parliament would 
take of future steps. 

It v,a3 our view and our desire, and it is still, that if the 
matter went well ovcntually further steps should bn taken, but it 
wua , ." e determination of Parliament that if the matter did not 
f;o \\oil, no furthor steps should b. taken. I ask for no judgment 
r.t. this stago, but I think I do right in expressing my belief to 
Indians who ore working these reforms and other Indians who nro 
tot that. I believe that, so far as this House is concerned, that 
criterion will not bo departed from. To win their way to Self- 
iovnrnmont, under the supreme and continuing authority of the 
limg huiporor, they must show not merely individually, hut collec- 
tm ly, a readiness for what is involved in Self-Government, matters 
which were mentioned in this House at the time of the passage of 
,1 A f t '„ tll0 1 rr0Ut ' 10 '> “‘‘I education of eleolorntos in political affairs, 
the ' if.'guarding and tolerution of opposing views, tho protection 
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Fights of minorities, and for tho taking of tho risks 

._ v .it in tho art of Government, maintaining ordor by _ 

ops may bo nocessary, against any challenge. (Cheers,) 

No useful purpose will be served by minimising tho groat 



difficulties. No human being can say for certain what tho eventual 
form of Self-Government will bo. It is not necessary to contem¬ 
plate that Indian genius will wish to accept ovory self-governing 
institution which we possess. We have not yet dotormined, and 
determine at this stage, the size of the unit of eelf-Gov 
whether it will bo tho existing provinces or other 
Those things will all solve thomsolvcs in the future, 
moment tho absolutely essential condition of 
any further progress is tho successful working of tho first instal¬ 
ment that Parliament has given. (Cheers.) 


cannot 
ornmont, 
provinces, 
but at tho pro sent 


" Self-Government within the Empire.” 

I want to say one other thing at this very sorious moment. 
Tho Self-Government which we promised India tho opportunity of 
working was Self-Government within tho Empire (Cheers), and 
therefore I want to say to India that I do not believe tho British 
Parliament will ever jeopardise that opportunity. After all, 
Indians in thoir thinking moments will bo tho first to recognise 
that it was with British enterprise and with British energy that 
tho present Indian Empire was built up, and that it is under British 
guidance and with British help that their future will bo achieved. 
(Hear, hoar.) I do not believe for our sako, as well as for India, 
that this Parliament will ever jeopardise the oxistenco of either, 
and therefore I would say in all sincerity to India that tho exhibi¬ 
tion of separatist tendencies and ot disloyalty to the Ring-Emperor, 
futile attempts to mar the welcome given to the King-Emperor's 
Eon, must postpone, or at any rato prejudice, tho good-will of tho 
British people towards Indian aspiration. (Cheers.) 

If is woll, I think, that Indians should realise that, ba-*ed on 
good-will and partnership, there are no rights that; will bo denied 
her by tho British Parliament, but if tho oxistoUe of our Knu iro 
is challenged, if the discharge of tho responsibilities of our Gov- 
ernmenfc towards India is prevented, if demands are made in tho 
very mistaken belief that we contemplate a retreat from India, 
then India will not successfully challenge fcM most determined 
people in tho world—a people who will once again, as it has done 
rocantly, answer the challenge with all the vigor and deter ed¬ 
ition at i 1 j command. (Cheers.) On tho t her hand, if India 
ill believo in our good faith—as sb-- ought to boliov’—if ph i will 
oent the olFor that has been made to her by the British Parlia 
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_ she will tiud that the British Empire, for wl 

v^u^lMliana and Englishmen have so recently died, and which 
Lms present moment is saving the world, will give her liberty 
hut, not license, freedom but not anarchy, progress but not stampede, 
peace and the fulfilment of the host destinies that the future) can 
possibly offer. (Cheers.) 


“Acid Test of Empire” 

Mr. Acland (Camborne, L.), in giving his support to the 
general policy of the Secretary of State, said that the attacks which 
had been made on him wore doing the Empire a great deal of harm. 
Thoy were baaed, not in regard to the actual position in India, but 
on race prejudice. It was the acid test of Empire whether we 
should, in a few years, find that we were succeeding in steadily 
pursuing the course adopted by Parliament in 1919. Ho felt that 
thoy must still steadily go forward on the task on which Parliament 
entered when it passed the Act of 1919, but, at the same time, they 
must maintain law and order. AVith those two policies together, 
ho believed that a solution of the present position in India would 
bo attained. 

Sir C. lownsKend (The AVrekin, Ind.), speaking with tho 
oxporionoQ of 18 years aorvico in India, said ho heartily agrood with 
the Secretary, of State that tho great cause of tho present Muham¬ 
madan unrest in India was undoubtedly our failure to make peace 

v.^iu tho lurks, branco was a great Muhammadan governing 
I Ovvoi, and she had made peace with the Turks in ordor to avoid 
having tho same unrest in North Africa. Ho took tho view that 
if only the Government would issuo a communique to India declaring 
that U meant. to stand by tho Government of India in maintaining 
the Constitution and in enforcing law and ordor, the present trouble 
would disappear. Thoy had simply to show firmness and agitators 
liko Gandhi would disappear at once. AVo min t govern in India or go. 
01 ar, hear.) In his opinion wo had boon too fa l in inv] itig 
AVcslorn methods aud institutions on an Eurorn people, who w*ro 
not ready for thorn. If they wore to govorn in tho EaRt they must 
-^ud firm men, men with will power. Thoy could not have 
dreamers. 


Sir J. D. Rees opposed tho amendment 
tho troublo in India, ho « 
unroll which was tho attorn 
tho Furbish uuostion and 
world. He believed that wo 
hack on the reforms which 
India into a uyngmies of 
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ifa) Assembly supporting the Viceroy in the policy of fi _ 
^,„^ip^diought, a hopeful fact. It had already caused Mr. Gandhi 
tcTgivo up civil disobedience. Ho boliovod tho bad featuros of the 
present state of India were in no way due to individual acts of tho 
Secretary of State. 

Sir H. Craik (Scottish Universities, C. U.) appealed to the 
Secretary of State on behalf of tho Civil Servants of India, and 
urged him to insist upon a thing which tho present Government 
was apt to forgot olsewhoro, as well as in India—the maintenance 
of order and tho security of life and property. (Hear, hear.) 

Lieut Com. Kenworthy (Hull, Central, L.) said that Gandhi 
had been abusod by every one, but tho time might come when we 
should congratulate oursolves on having a man of his eminence, with 
the ideas ho possessed. 

Captain Elliot (Lanark C. U.) said wo had started a g03pol ot 
nationalism and were only beginning to realise tho trouble and 
bloodshed it was going to cause. There might bo a chance of hold¬ 
ing India, but it was small, and was rapidly diminishing, chietly 
beoauao of the new idea which was being preached that whero the 
Union Jack wont up the colored subjects of tho King wore not to 
have rights, privileges, or duties or any part in the partnership of 
the Empire, 

Lord E. Percy (Hastings, C. U.) whilst regretting the personal 
language of the motion, and the person, al attack on tho Secretary 
of State, said that the gravamon of bis charge against tho Govern¬ 
ment was that there was not one single question in tho Near or 
Middle East, or in India, on which they had been united. Indeed, 
there wa3 not one single question on which their disunion and 
division had not boon advertised in tho four quarters of l ho globe. 
(Hear, hoar.) Owing to that cause, thay had fallen between two 
stools in dealing with Turkey, and to-day there was another open 
division and a controversy being fought out between tho Secret try 
for India and tho Colonial Secretary, Was that record likely to 
commend tho Brirish Raj in India / The Government pre •* waod 
to their supporters tho serious questions whether Ministers would 
bo able to keep along a line of clear, consistent., woll-bahincod policy 
in view of their open, avowed, shamoloss, and flagrant disagreement 
amongst themselves. 

Sir C. Yate (Midton, C. U.) criticised tho action of tho Gov¬ 
ernment in regard to tho Mopla rohclhou. 


Mr. Llyod George’s Speech 

I think it will be generally agreed that it was very desirable 
that there should be a discussion on the affairs of India in the Im¬ 
perial Parliament. It is better that the chargos and counter¬ 
charges that are made outside, the rumours that are curreufc, the 
anxieties which have been caused, should be sifted, and examined 
hero, calmly and dispassionately, by the Assembly that is primarily 
responsible for the Government of India. My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for India has been attacked from both sides. 
A number of speeches have attacked him because he has gone too far 
in one direction, and other spooches have been delivered criticising 
him because he has not gone far enough. The central position is a 
safe one for a country to occupy, but it is a very unpleasant one for 
a statesman to walk along, because ho is liable to be attacked from 
both sides, and there is a cross fire, which is exceedingly dangerous 
for hi political blood. That has been- the experience for my right 
hon. Friend and of everybody else who has boon trying to walk 
a moderate path between two oxtrernes. May I just say one word 
about the speech of the Mover of the Amendment (Sir W. Joynson 
11iclv>I hoard the latter part of it, and although I did not agroo 
h >>. I appreciated vory much its abili-y and skill, l am very 
delighted, as an old friond, to congratulate my hon. Friei, 1 upou 
his epeoch, and 1 am still more pleased to do so as a member of the 
same profession, Ho spoke with moderation and restraint. lie 
avoided, at any rate, any potty person 'itios, and his speech was 
ail the strouger for that reason. 

There is much in the state of India that justifies grave concern. 
I deprecate alarm. There is certainly no causo for panic, and tho 
situation is wall within tho compass of our strength without adding 
to our burdens. There is no doubt th i\ it is a situation which 
demands examination at tho hands of the Imperial Parliament 
as well as tho Imperial Government, but we cannot deal with it 
effectively unless we seek out the real causes of the unrest without 
loosing our sense of proportion. If an attempt be mado to trace 
the origin of the disturbance in India to something which occurred 
two or throe years ago, Parliament and the public aro misled as 
to tlic real eausos of our difficulty, and consequently neither Parlia¬ 
ment nor tho public nor tho Govornmont can deal effectively with 
the situation. Wo must got a real understanding of what tho 
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$ is, when trouble arose, and why it arose. If we do^ 
anately, without any partisanship, we can apply remedies 
attribute it all to one cause, that cause not being the real 
source and fount of the disturbance, wo shall launch out on a policy 
which will be ineffective and will probably be disastrous. 


The disturbance and unrest, in India did not begin 3 years 
ago. I have been a member of Governments since 1906, and I 
romomber perfectly well when my Noble Friend Lord Moroly, the 
Secretary of State for India, had constantly to bring to the atten¬ 
tion of the Cabinet the serious unrest in India. In 1916, Sir 
Valentino Chirol, who has been referred to as a groat authority on 
the subject, published his classical book on “Unrest in India”. 
That was 4 years before the war. The attempt on the life of the 
Viceroy was a couple of years before the War. There had been 
several assassinations or attempts at assassination of high officials. 
There had been many police murders, there were constant nots, 
agitators were deported at the instance of Lord Morley. All that 
occurred years before the War. It is therefore idle to attribute 
the unrost in India to something which occurred when my right 

bon. Friend the Secretary of State for India assumed the reins 

of office. To do so is not doing justice to the theme. It is a 
sorious reality. I have to be dealt with, but it can only bo dealt 
with effectively and wisely by trying to understand what the 

causes are. They were probably many. Hero you have a popula¬ 
tion with Eastern ideas and Eastern experience traversing unknown 
centuries. Democracy was never wrtten in their story. Modern 
ideas, Wo3torn ideas of liberty and self-government were unknown. 
They acknowledged great over-lords who, according to their 

weakness, gave them unrest and disturbance. We gave them 
largely an English education. I have been amaued at the kind of 
education which is given to the Indian child. There is no doubt 
it poisoned the Indian mind. Wo had a very considerable number 
of rich, well-to-do Indians sending their children to be educated 
at the English universities. They were saturated with Western 
ideas, and they go back full of them. The great Western idoa.-i of 
liberty became their ideals. It was bouud to create unrest. It 
was putting now wine into old bottles—the tierco wine oi tho 
W cat into tho oldor bottles of the East accustomed to milder 
vintages—tho fierce and often coarser wines of the West. They 
burst and there was a leakage, and the wine spread ami tho 
intoxication swept over the East. 


It was not India alone. In tho story of India you must not 
orgefc tho Mory of Asia—Japan, Chino, India, tho hundred of. 




In China 
milions of 
What has 
Republics 
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jA people who have been living in tranquility anfc_ 

6n with idoas of autocracy that gave them protection and 
rianship under which they were satisfied and here comes the 
West. . It is because the Wost has got into conflict with East. 

It was inevitable. There were two chemicals which were bound 

sooner or later to produce eomo form of oxplosion. Do not lot ns 

overlook these facts. What has happened in Japan 1 The 

Russo-Japaneso War had an enormous effect upon the population 
of Asia. I do not want to dwell on what it meant to them, but it 
meant something to them in the feeling they bad towards Europe, 
towards the possibilities of Asia, of Asiatics towards Europe, which 
had a very disturbing effect from one end to another. What has 
happened in China - We talk as if it were pnroly India, 
you hud a great foreign dynasty governing hundreds of 
Chinaman. The strong hand of that dynasty is removed, 
happened ] Self-government, liberty, Western ideas, 
formed purely on Western model — the wholo country shattered into 
warring fragments. But it shows that it was a movement which 
did not originato with the War. It goes far back. The agitation 
in China came from exactly tho same source. Chinese studentB in 
America, by the hundreds and the thousands, imbibing ideas of 
American democracy, and Chinose students here. Some of the 
leaders of tho revolution in China wero men who wi-ro trained in 
t m \t cj?t. Ihey go back to China, and that is tho result. In 
u>ihg to apply remedies, lot us face tho realities and get at tho 
facts Undoubtedly the War accentuated and aggravated them. It 
shook up tho whole world, The magnetic currents passed through 
nations and they are still trembling, except those who aro too 
exhausted. I ho War has stirred them up, givon them new vigour, 
and undoubtedly it is that which has created unrest and disturbance 
in every land, there is disturbance in India. Lot any man look 
hack even at our own country in 1019 and to all tho countrios of 
kurt'po and you need no further explanation as tv) what has 
happened in India. 1 have pointed out tho result in China. Tho 
firm band of British domination and rule prevented a catastrophe in 
India. If there had not boon British rule there tho consequence 
would have been a catastrophe of the widest kind. The War 
aggravated the situation. My pght hon. Friend the Secrotary of 
Siate for India, jointed out some of tho more ordinary, coraiuoi)- 
t Leo contributions to tho unrest, the impoverishment of the 
nations, high taxation, increased burdens, and tho diminished 
means and tho diminished strength of bearing thorn, lie wa* 
poifoetly tight, and an were some of my hon. Friends who hav 
apWiMii in the debate, including the Lion. Member for Eua 
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(Sir J. D. Rees,) in the view that the one unfcl_ 
of the War from the point of view of India \v\4i 
manoouvered into the position of having to fight the 
Islamic Power in tho world. It was undoubtedly a triumph 
of German diplomacy. In the East, undoubtedly German diplomacy 
did triumph with Turkey, with Bulgaria, and with Greece. There 
was the fact that we wore the only power free, because wo were a 
sea power, and because thero was no invader on our soil, to take up 
the challenge that had come. The result was that we * were as an 
Empire, brought faco to faco as if it wore a solitary struggle bo tween 
the British Empire and an Islamic Power. That was one of the 
ttusfortunos of tho War over which wo had no control and, 
undoubtedly, that is one of tho causes of unrest in India. Lot ns 
face that. 


I have only sketched very summarily some of tho causos of 
( isturbanco. Whon you come to tho excitability that has been a 
result of the War in every land and in every climo, all you can do 
ls to allow it to subside. It is gradually subsiding. It is subsiding 
horo, and it is subsiding in Europe. The position has improved po 
,ar as tension and tho nerves of tho people are concerned. They 
aro not as yet ready to take offence and to take up arms. It is a 
latter of time. When you come to the disturbances in tho East 
1 , e » 110 dt)ubt ^ would bo of enormous advantage if peace 
could be made with the Turkish Empire. My right bon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs hopes in tho course of 
. 0 few da ?? t0 tako up the matter again with our Allies with t 
Vl0w to seeing whether it is not possiblo ro arrange a satisfactory 
poaco, but it must bo a just peace. There is nothing to bo gained 
>y unjust concessions to fear. [Hon. Mbmbkrs: “Hear, he ir, ’ "J 
otnpha9iso tho word unjust”. Wo havo hold tho balance oven 
! n 1,ldia between various religions. Tho strength of Brit i hm' 
! n Eidia comes, not because we havo given way to one faith, 
ocause it was menacing, at the expense of another, but became 
have quite fearlessly hold tho balance even botween Molmm- 
modan and Hindu and ovory other religion, and tho principle wo 
lavu applied in India wo must apply in the settlement of the 
urkish Ireaty. We must ho fearlessly just to both religion* 
and both races; otherwise, in tho end, no good will bo done 
but much harm will bo done. Wo shall sow tho sood of 
uturo trouble in order to purchase ^ temporary solution of 
our difficulties. 

Further cause of unrest. 

U hat is a further causo of unrest and how iy it (o bo dealt) 
with I here i* the matorial causo • there is the fact that India : i 
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ib/ough the War, like every other country. Her but 
^ tor, but that is not all. The customers of India are poorer, 
people who bought from India are no longer buying, and India 
is suffering, just as wo are suffering. In that respect, only the popula¬ 
tion is very much poorer, and there is not the margin for impoverish¬ 
ment. There is only one way of dealing with that, and that is a 
general one, arid universal one, which applies to India and applies 
to Britain, and that is, that peace must be established throughout 
tho world and there must bo an international effort to reconstruct 
trade and put it on its own normal basis again. To that end we 
have invited India specially to send a representative to assist the 
British delegation ..1, tho forthcoming conference when wc are 
discussing tho question of tho economic reconstruction of Europe. 
That is not enough. Thore is no doubt that a good doal more can 
bo done for the material development of India. 


I \va9 talking to a very distinguished foreigner—and let us 
faeo facts—who, if I mentioned his name, would bo recognised as 
one of tho beat friends which this country has over had, who told 
rue after he had returned from India that ho was very disappointed 
at the extent to which tho material resources of India had been 
developed. How many Members of this House have read the report, 
of the Indian railways 1 l earnestly advise my hon. Friends, who 
seem to think that tho whole trouble in India has arisen from 
tho act of my right hon. Friend, to road that report. There is 
enough cause in that alone to account for a groat doal of the Indian 
trouble. I am not attributing it nI ] to , bft t. I would be com¬ 
mitting a mistake in saying that. I a m only putting this as one 
of the causes, hut let, my hon. Fri 0 „ds road it. It is a very 
remarkable document, and points to ono of tl.o things that call 
for a remedy^ and an immediate remedy. Thore you have got 
tho danger. I hero are complaints from great provinces in India 
that tuns of thousands of tons of grain, sugar, cotton and cotton 
seed are rotting in sheds at railway sidings, and in tho bazaars 
because thero nro no wagons and no locomotives, and they cannot 
gel. ooal in order to run their fantories, and mills are closing down 
and dorks are erowdod. And that is not. moroly since the 
War. Hero is a quotation from Sir John Howott, who writes 
in 191.1 :— 


! urn directed to address you regarding tho congested stato 
of the railways v. inch has caused, end is causing continually, 
iiiinini.no ton to tho agriculture and trailing community in this 
Provinco the I'nitcd Provinces*—and lias also soriously affected 
the administration of Departments." 
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, Banbury : Wero these railways under Goversmi 

The conditions of India 

Tho Prime Minister : I am not going into the question of 
who is responsible, whether Government control or private entcr- 
I rise. All 1 am pointing out is, that this is tho condition of 
things which ought to bo remedied. If private enterprise cati 
remedy it, let private enterprise take it in hand. I am not, in 
tho least quarrelling with my right hon. Friends’s view in this 
Matter. What 1 do say is, that this is undoubtedly one of tho 
causes of Indian unrest. Men are thrown out of employment, 
the labour of a year is rotting, workmon aro suffering in the mills, 
Peasants are suffering and development in India is retarded. Wo 
have only got to take tho figures of what has been dono in regard 
to national railway development. With a population of 300,000,000, 
India has a total of 36,000 milos of railway, Canada with a 
Population of 8 , 000 , 000 has 39,000 miles of railway. That will 
givo an indication of ono of tho directions in which something 
ought to bo dono in order to improve tho condition of India and 
:° remove the causes of unrest. We have communicatod with 
India on the subject, but no one knows better than those associated 
India how very difficult it is to get a movo in India in theso 
njatters. Certainly, I am not reflecting on any ollicial who is 
there now. I am simply talking of having things dono ovor 
these vast territories. That is one causo. 

Now 1 come to another cause which has bocn referred to in 
speeches from both sides of the House— tho racial cause. This 
causo aggravates every other causo of unrest, whether it is 
economic or religious. I do not know whether those hon. J Vionds, 
who took part in this Debate and criticised tho Government, 
suggest that the experiment which was initialed two or thro a 
yoarji ago should bo scrapped. I do not think that they have 
801,0 so far as that. 

Sir W. Juynsoii Hicks : I did not. 

The Prime Minister: Then I really do not noo what the 
complaint is. Let us be quite clear about thi:i because iIFoumuoii 
in this House, is my hon. Friends know, has a great roporous.sioii 
,n India, and anything which will lead the people in it to holievo 
that we are going to break faith with them would bavo tho must 
disastrous efToct upon the friends of British rule in India, the 
genuine friends, and therefore it is important to make clear that 
80 far as we aro concerned, wo mean to give (hat experiment u 
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succeeding and that, if it fails, the failure must ncj 
[Wj4d to our default. The educated classes in India musr Uo 
"the best opportunity for making this experiment a success 
and there must be no suggestion of breach of faith on the part of 
the British Government. That would bo fatal to our prestige. 

But further reform must await the result of that experiment* 
Democracy, in its modern acceptation of government of the people, 
for the people and by the people, is a recent experiment even in 
the West. Within living memory of many Members of this House 
the majority of the people of this country had no more voice in the 
government of their native land than the peasant of Bongal. All 
they had to do was to accept rules, obey rules and pay taxes, 
and it is only threo years since that part of the population, which 
was liable not merely to pay taxes, not merely to obey laws, 
but to give their lives to the country, had for the first time, a 
voice in declaring what the policy should bo. Democracy is a 
western experiment and, in the full senso, it is only a recent 
oxperimeut in tho West. 


India, never a Democratic country !! 

India has never been a democratic country. It never had 
democratic government, and it has to be seen yot whether demo¬ 
cratic institutions suit tho Indian mind. Here, democratic institu¬ 
tion- have grown slowly : they have taken conturios to develop, 
not merely in the numbers who took part in government, but in 
the actual powers which aro conferred upon the people. Here 
yon have tho best trained, tho best educated democracy in tho 
world. In India the vast majority of the people are illiterate, 
and tho e who imagine that you can precipitate events, that you 
can develop in India something which it took centuries to develop 
here, are guilty of propounding doctrines which are dangerous. 
They would mislead tho Indian population and mislead them to 
their ruin. If the experiment in India is to bo a succcs it must bo 
a gradual one, as it has beon in tho West. In tho 1 or 2 cases 
in Europe where democratic institutions went boyond tbe capacity, 
for tho time being, of the population, they wore a failure and those 
who initiated them had to withdraw. Even Russia ha3 discovered 
that, 

I urn all for associating tbe Indian with ourselves in the 
government of that groat country, but wc must tako care not to 
throw away reality whilst pursuing *be form. My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State of India quoted Macaulay. I have 
a quotation from Macaulay, which 1 think vory much to tho point 
Jt is a very unflattering review of the greatest of the anoeetors 
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It is a common error in politics to confound means with 
ends. Constitutions, charters, petitions of right, declarations of 
Nfiht, roprosentativo assemblies, electoral colleges, are not good 
government, nor do tboy, even when most liberally constructed, 
uecossarily produce good government. Laws exist in vain for 
those who have not the courage and the means to defend them.” 

If wo withdraw from India, does anyone who knows India believe 
that those amongst whom there is tho most turbulent demand for 
an extromo measure of self-government would alone be able to 
defend their liberties ? We must take care not to weaken authority 
when strengthening liberty. 


Authority must be maintained. 


The next point is this : Authority must be maintained ; tho 
authority of government must not be challenged. It is idle to talk 
of this as if it was merely a policy of repression. You cannot allow 
m Ind *a » challenge to authority which would not bo allowed in this 
country nor in any civilised country in the world. India owes much 
to the substitution of In w for lawless force. Any one who reads 
its history knows that, and it is no kindness to tho people of India 
to permit a subversion of Government authority. Therefore, l 
welcomed, and so did my colleagues, t he declaration of the Viceroy 
which was read by ny bon. Friend and Member for Twickenham, 
in which ho declares that civil disobedience is fraught with danger 
to the htate, and must be mot with sternness and soverity. As to 
the action ot the Homo Government, our position has never varied. 
It is to support the Indian Government in any action which they 
may think fit to take to establish authority and Government, in 
India. Every despatch sent to India has been couched in those 
terms. But as my right bon. Friend and Secretary of State for 
India pointed out, you cannot at this distance interfere in individual 
instances with the responsible rulers on the spot. How arc you to 
decide whether in one case action should bo taken in a particular 
direction, and whether it should be taken now, or whether it 
should be taken later on? Before you intervene to Mupercode, to 
override decisions taken at that distance, there should be a most 
overwhelming case, but our position is a clear one. Unless fcbo 
authority of government and of law is established in India, no ono 
will sutler more than the Indians themselves, Any action which 
may be taken to establish order throughout the whole of that vast 
Horn in ion will get the full, unqualified support of His Majesty’s 
Government. Before I sit down I have one moro word which I 
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>s^y. in consequence, not- so much of what has been said m 
/as of what i hoar said outside. There is an impression - 
by a very mischievous propaganda at home—with a totally 
different purpose—that we moan to give up India. I have heard it 
said.^ I have heard it said that this has permeated the Indian Civil 
Service. I have heard it from Indian civil servants. There ought 
to be no doubt in tho mind of anyone upon that point. I should not 
have thought it was necessary to make it clear, were it nob for the 
fact that I have undoubted evidence that there was doubt on tho 
point. But let me say, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, wo 
wish to make it cloar—and l feel that in saying this I am voicing 
the opinion not merely of every section of the House of Commons, 
but of every section outside—that under no circumstances or 
conditions do wo propose to withdraw from, or impair, tho full 
sovereignty of the King Emperor in India. In terms, no agitator 
in India puts forward that demand. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks 
denco. 


They have asked for pure indepon- 


The Prime Minister : I have not 6eon that. I think tho 
rnoro important- agitators have always acknowledged tho sovereignty 
of their King-Emperor. However, in substance that would be tho 
ultimate effect of their proposals if they matured ; but the British 
Empire, although it has come out of a great, a terrible, and an 
exhausting War, it is not so exhausted that it can discuss such a 
proposal, or anything that could-lead lo it. We accepted a great trust 
as a people when wo occupied India. We invested ourselves with that 
trust to the exclusion of all others. Wo canny, divest oursolvos of 
t hat trust, without shame and dishonour. This is a* country which 
for centuries has had peace guaranteed to it by an over ruling Power, 
Wo went there about two centuries ago. Wo swept aside its tradi¬ 
tional guardians, and we stepped into their trust. It is perfectly 
true that their guardianship was inadequate. It was often nominal ; 
it v*as mostly ineffective , but, still, there was a certain prestige, 
a certain authority attached to it. We swept it away, and took it 
upon ourselves with a firm hand. We overthrew tho Mogul Erapiro. 
W e defeated and broke military adventurers who ruled by tho sword, 
Wo eliminated Dutch, Portuguese, and French, who held sway over 
vapfc territories, and wo took upon ourselves tho responsibility 
for the government of this vast territory. There was nothing left 
bot-wcen India and confusion except British rule ; wo established and 
wo gavo peace to its helpless inhabitants. 


My boil, and gallant Friend the Member for Molte n (Sir C 
late), than whom no one hat. a hotter right to speak on Indiai 
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and who speaks with knowledge and authority, 

W/LO a Berios of vory remarkable men who have govs 
fcitories without any notice, not even with the fame which 
they would have won in any other country. No land evor sent 
s uch a succession of great rulers from its shores to govern an Empire 
us Great Britain sont to India. Take anyone of their stories. It is 
a romance. Got it written. What would be loft if British authority 
W(? ro removed ? Could Mr. Gandhi govern ? Would ho be able to 
Protect, to defend from the inevitable pillage one of the millions 
?f those whom ho loads ? You have only got to seo what happened 
in the Mopla rising—oven with the British authority there. Tako 
China with its warring factions, and what is China to India in 
variety of race and in variety of religions ? You have as many, 
d not more languages and races in India than you have in tho whole 
Europe. You certainly have many more religions. Nominally, 
here we all belong to one faith. But in India there is a multitude 
fundamentally difforont religions as well as races. Anyone who 
talks of India as if it were one race, one people, one religion, one 
umi, and one ideal, is grossly ignorant of tho history of that country. 
r, h6re is a greator difference between Sikh and Bengalee than 
is between tbo German and the Englishman or the German 
‘?n 1(1 European, and fundamentally greater than there is between 
trotsky and some of my hon. Friends opposite. 

Euiope, at each others throat 


r n Europe, so far as I can see, wo are all fighting races. 

|hero is not a pacific raco on tho whole continent. It is with tho 
greatest difficulty that you can keep them from flying at each other’s 
* iroats. In India thero are essential differences of temperament, 
outlook, qualities, texture, blood. You can not talk of India as if it 
V'Orei just one pooplo. Tho only unity created in India has be on by 
^ritish rulo. If Britain withdrew her strong hand thore.would bo con¬ 
fusion, and desolation indescribable. Anyone who reads the history 
°f India just before wo went there can see that. It is right that these 
things should bo brought homo to Indians as well as to ourKelvos. 

I ruthless adventurer followed another. Tboro was pillage, 
noting, destroying, ruthless cruelty, intolerance, devastation. That 
welter would bo reproduced if tbo British band was removed, and 
|ne poor peasant would think with regret of tho great days when 
10 wa * protected by tho King-Ernporor from the oruol hand of the 
jnarauders. We accepted the trust. Wo must excouto it. No 
lonotirablo men gets order of a trust tho first tiino tbo bonefloiariea 
so their temper with him and think they can manago the thing 
tomselvos bettor. Wo bavo no right to part with our responsibili- 
00 and tho rosult would bo disastrous. Hero, again, 1 should like 
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t#f f^om my Noble Friend Lord Morley—and with thi 

-words which are pregnant, words which are a warning, 
as a man who believed in reforms. Ho believed in a sym¬ 
pathetic treatment of India, but ho knew the dangers of the coufio 
which has been pursued by some of the loaders in India. These 
are the words which we adopt as a declaration on our past:— 


“How should we look in the face of the civilised world if wo 
turned our back on our duty and our past ? How should we bear 
the savage scorn of our consciences when assuredly we should 
hoar in the dark distance the storm and confusion of the strife 
in India V* 
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Some of the important interpellations in the House of 
Commons on Indian Affairs in 1922 are given below. 

Early in February 1922 Mr. Montagu was ropeatedly pelted with 
questions by the dio-bard party on t.ho retirement of the dis¬ 
gruntled members of the Imperial Services in India on proportionate 
pensions. In response to this strong pressure Mr. Montagu issued, 
on February 9th 1922, the following despatch to the Viceroy on 
the subject :— . . , 

l have recently addressed you by telegram suggestions for the consideration 
of your Excellency’s Government the desirability of taking early steps to 
remove the misapprehensions which t have reason to believe are widely entertain- 
ed as to the metiiimp to be attaobed to the passage quoted in the margin Igiven 
b. low] from paragraph 3 of the resolution issued by your Government with my 
approval on the 8th November last, on the subject of the terms and conditions 
on which officers of certain Indian Services who desire to be released from 
further service, in consequence of the introduction of constitutional reforms, 
may be permitted to retire prematurely on proportionate pension. 

[The following is the marginal quotation referred to above : — 

• All applications must reach the local Government before the 31st March, 
1924, by which date officers will have ample opportunity to appreciate ilio 
efT.rcta of the recent constitutional changes and to arrive at a considered decision. 
Officers of the Services specified who do not apply before that date will not be 
eligible for a pension or premature retirement in consequence of any consti¬ 
tutional developments which may subsequently take place. 1 ] 

It has been represented to me that this passage in the resolution has been 
commonly interpreted as intended definitely to preclude any officer whoso 
employrnent may hereafter be terminated prematurely either by the Secretary 
of State in Council under the constitution provided by the priKut Government 
of India Act, or by an Indian Dominion Government, should such be cons'nut< d 
by an instrument amending or repealing that Act, from claiming pensionary 
recognition of the services which he has rendered and compensation for lheir 
unexpected termination. And apart from the fear that such couseqm m.\s arc 
iutended in the matter of compulsory retirement, I understand that tint pate a^c 
is further regarded as closing the door on any hope of the renewal of an o er 
similar to that held out by the resolution, even on the occurrence of ui 
legislation to amend the Government of India Act, which may have the m 

making a further stage towards the grant to India of Dominion status,. i • 
combined effect of these impressions has been apparently to give eojou 
idea that a leading rnotiv • which prompted the Secretary of . tatc _ 
and your Excellency's Government in framing the terms and < omh > • - 
died in the orders of the 8th November, was a desire to induce an 
blc of the members of the All-India Services, lor whose maintenance, wcimrcauu 
efficiency those authorities are directly responsible, to abandon then 1 } 

ment at the earliest possible date. 

Your Excellency’s Government will, l am confident, share my deep r g e 
tliat language could have bon used which ib capable of an interpre 
fundamentally at variance with our obj-cts and intentions, and l trusL inai u 
is now clearly understood by the members of the Services that ; 
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/thing in your resolution has reference directly or indirectly! 
r retirement of officers whose employment it may hereafter bet 

authority, to terminate for whatever reason, before they have 
completed such service as, under ordinary regulations and expectations, carries 
the claim to a pension. 

(li) That when the time comes for his Majesty’s Government to recommend 
to Parliament further legislation with the object of granting to India a larger 
measure of self-government, it will be the unquestionable duty of the Secretary 
of State in Council to consider fully the extent to which such changes affect the 
conditions of Service of those who will be bound by them, and whether they are 
such as to necessitate a re-opening of opportunities -for voluntary retirement on 
pension, that it will further be his duty to take steps to secure the enactment of 
such provisions to that end as may seem just and necessary, and that nothing in 
your resolution was designed to absolve the Secretary of State in Council from 
this obligation, and, 

(u) That, in fact, the intention of the passage in question was simply to 
emphasise the circumstance that the right to apply for a proportionate pension 
was an exceptional right, conferred on the express recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee ot both Houses with the implied authority of Parliament, in 
order to meet the conditions which have been brought about by the Act in 11119, 
or which may arise in the course of constitutional development under that, Act, 
and, consequently, that the right was one which, once offered and exhausted, it 
would not be proper for the Secretary of State in Council to renew, save as the 
result of a similar mandate given on account of constitutional changes arising 
out. of further Parliamentary legislation. 

Security of Pensions 

take this opportunity of endeavouring to disptl 
tlu-r analogous anxieties which have been brought to my notice a 9 being felt by 
„,b. r» and ek-memfen. not only of the Indian Services, but also of the Home 
K.dnbHsl,merit of tue secretary of State in Council, as to the security of tl.mr 
pom-mui (whether in the course of payment or in prospect) in the event of 
India c acquiring full dominion status, or euch an approximation to that status 
f t!,u tffect ,°, f trau,fem ng from the Secretary of State in Council to the 
Legislative Assembly some port.,,,, of the whole of that measure of control over 
tliu appropriation of the revenues of India and over the Services, which is by the 
tiie pri,.". nt Act and statutory rules vested in the Secretary of State in Council. 

f " ouW » course, bo idle fur mo to pretend that any declaration by 
im>> If, by the Council of India, or by his Majesty’s Government as at pr< sent 
constituted, would have the effect of binding any future Government or Parlia¬ 
ment as to the measures which they should respectively propose and ratify to 
sab guard the existing and accruing rights of persons in the Civil Service ot the 
Cru.', u in India whose conditions of employment may be effected by what' v<*r 
iurth r legislation Parliament may j n its wisdom decide hereafter to enact in 
purMnn. ,. of the policy inaugurated by the Act of 1919, but it is evidently not 
generally appreciated that no change in or diminution of the powers of control 
iiu ’. exerciaf d by the Secretary of State in Council in this regard, nor in raodifi- 
i'.o ion of the law which now makes such pensions a statutory charge upon the 
r. v. nu-s of India, could be effected without the fullest public discussion and by 
means of express Parliamentary enactment. It cannot be anticipated that His 
Maju>i.y a Government and Parliament will treat lightly their obligation to 
oitniir •, mi an essential part of such an enactment, that all pensions current at 
t.li" tniir tha 1 continue to b paid, (hat those officers whose services may have 
u> li«- compulsorily terminalcd shall be ud« quately compensated, and that those 
won are ( utiiled to pensions shall receive them, but, in any event, l desire to 


othi 


I desire, however, to 
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with the full concurrence of my council, ray conviction 
of State in Council of India will be found wanting in 
fulfilment of those obligations, or will be found willing to sur- 
the smallest degree the control which he exorcises under the existing 
law, save on conditions which will adequately ensure that the rights and expec¬ 
tations which it is now his duty to protect are fnlly guaranteed. 


The Mopla Train Tragedy 

On Fobrury 21st Commander Konworthy asked Mr. Montagu 
whether yjroceedings had been instituted against the persons 
responsible for the horrible murdor of 64 Moplas in the infamous 
train tragedy of 17th November last : Mr. Montagu said that ho 
was awaiting the Madras Govt’s telegram. Sir J. D. Roes also 
tried to elicit some information on the manner in which Martial 
Law had been enforced in tho Malabar, and Mr. Montagu gavo 
only an evasive reply. 

Com. Wedgwood put a question on the treatment of political 
prisoners and asked whether it was not true that Sir George Lloyd 
had managed to do without imprisonment in Bombay : Mr. Montagu 
iu reply promised to make enquiries. 

Further Grant of Reforms in India 


Regarding the Indian Legislative Assembly’s resolution asking 
for a revision of the constitution before 1929, Mr. Montagu proposed 
to send a reply following on tho linos of the speech ho made on 
tho 14th Feb. on the amendment to the King’s Address. 

Lord H. Cavondish-Bentick pressed the point that it would 
go some way towards pacifying public opinion in India if tho 
demand of tho Assembly wore acceded to. Tho only response Mr. 
Montagu made to this was to suggost that his questioner had mis¬ 
apprehended the wishes of the Legislature when, as a matter of 
fact, it was tho Secretary of State himself who seemed not to grant 
the point at issue. Sir lieury Craik took the opportunity to ^bovo 
in the Tory view of the matter by urging that ‘The only cnurno 
or safety is a firm adherence to the decision already announced.” 
Lord Cavendish-Bentick, however, insisted upon having an air,v. r 
to his question whether the Secretary of State was going to grant 
a re examination before 19*29. Mr. Montagu again evaded the 
point by remarking that it was rather too early yet to say. 

The amount of interest taken in the subject was indicatod by 
tho numbers of members who rose to put furthor supplementary 
questions. Mr. Speaker intervened at this point to stop further 
discussion hut Colonel Wedgwood managed to get in a remark 
which indicatod that the Labour Party has passed a resolution on 
the same lines which had been forwarded to the Seoretary of State. 
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Chauri Chaura Riot 

March 10th. Colonel Yato called attention to the fact 
that the police in Chauri Chaura on February 4th fired into the air 
^hen they were first attacked and thus merely made the mob in¬ 
furiated. He suggested that all tiring in the air should be prohibited 
in future. Sir Worthington Evans repliod that standing orders for 
tho conduct of the police in India strictly prohibited firing in 
the air. 


# Colonel Yate asked whether in view of the present state of 
India it was intended to sanction the bills for repeal of so-called 
Repressive laws in India, and declared that it was inadvisable to 
weaken tho power of the Central Government at present. Sir 
Worthington Evans said that tho bills had not reached him. 


The Army in India 

Replying in the Commons to Sir Reginald Hall with regard 
to Lord Rawlinson’s speech in the Legislative Assembly, Mr. 
Chamberlain said Lord Rawlinson had not asserted and had not 
suggested that tho present military forces were inadequate to deal 
with any internal situation likely to arise. The strongtb of tho 
British Army in India was 70,300 compared with 77,600 before the 
wur. I he Indian Array’s strength was 147,483 compared with 
155,39.) before tho war. The reduction was made on tho under¬ 
standing that the equipment of the army would be improved. Tho 
improvement had not yet been concluded but considerable progress 
had been made. 

Replying to Sir Joynson Hicks, Mr. Chamberlain said recent 
(.\ents had interrupted the progress of the Committee on Imporial 
Defence in regard to Indian army. Some of tho committeo men 
v.'oro very busy and had found it difficult to find the necessary time 
but he hoped the roport of the committee to the Cabinet would not 
bo long delayed. 

Treatment of Political Prisoners 

On 27th March, replying to Sir Charles Yate with rogard to tho 
differential treatment of prisoners in India which ho condemned, Earl 
Winterton said that tho whole principle of distinctions was that while 
a deliberate inciter to violent crimo deserved no loss severe treatment 
than the actual committer of crimo, there was a large class of cases 
in which a man who from presumably honest motives exprossod 
political viows tho public expression of which was a legal offence 
should not be humiliatingly treated or clashed with criminals whose 
offonceR showed moral obliquity. Sir Charles was, however, not 
satisfied mid cried out that. Gandhi ought to ho stripped aud oil 
poured over him, like the police victims at Chauri Chaura l 
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The Indian Loan Bill 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—&9TR MARCH— 5TB APRIL 1922 

On 29th March 1922 the House (sitting in committee) devoted 
an hour to the Indian Loan Bill. The Under-Secy, of State moved a 
resolution to authorise the Sec. of State to raise sums not exceeding 
£ 50 millions for the service of the Govt, of India (for Kail way deve¬ 
lopment) on the securities of the revenues of India. Lord Winter-ton 
explained that that was no now step. A number of similar acts had 
been passod previously, the last being in 1919, the proceeds from \\ hich 
would not have sufficed until now except that the W ar delayed the 
carrying out of capital expenditure on railways and irrigation. The 
measure was thus largely a matter of routine and was in no way 
connected with the Indian budget. Explaining that under the 
original Government of India Act money could only bo raised in 
the United Kingdom to an extent authorised by the House of 
Commons, Lord Winterton declared that the previous, unexponded 
borrowing powers had fallen below seven millions. The present 
resolution increased the power to 50 although there was no question 
of borrowing the whole amount immediately. India’s prosont financial 
difliculties were the result of world-wide causes in no way peculiar to 
India. Both the Government of India and the India Office were fully 
alive to the importance of restoring tue budget’s equilibrium. 

The bou. Mr. Alexander Shaw said that before tbo money was 
voted the House ought to be informed whether a deter • ' effort 

was being made to put Indian railways on an econom; 1 
also suggested that the House was entitled to know what p. visions 
the Government of India was making to deal with the financial 
position. 

Lord Winterton in reply said the whole sum probably wouiu 
not be raised for four or five years and would not necessarily bo 
raised here. Ho deprecated Mr. Jack Jones’ contention that the 

railways of India were mainly used for strategic purposes ai d ho 

declared that Indian railways had been responsible for saving tho 
lives of thousands of people through the devoted efforts of Indian 
and British civil servants. Lord Winterton admittod thul tho 
purchase of materials in England was a very important question 
but he was unable to give a pledge in this connexion in view of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly’s resolution. Lord Winterton added 
that with improved world trade he hoped that the existing taxation 
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Id a greater amount than at present. He thus hoped tb 
unnecessary to impose further taxation as a result of tho 
those loans. 



On the report stage of the Indian loan resolution in Commons, 
Mr, A. M. Samuel said he thought tho money might be raised in a 
better way than proposed and suggested that Indian finances were 
now being handled in the most unsatisfactory manner. 

Colonel Ward was anxious for the money to bo spent in Britain 
and not Germany. Ho was not a free trader to such an idiotic 
extent, ho added, as to say that English investors should lend 
money to another part of the Empire for the purpose of destroying 
British trade and employment. 


Earl Winterton replying dissipated the idea that the 50 million 
loan would be immediately put on the Market. On tho contrary 
the Indian Government might not come to any immediate intention 
to use any part of the present renewal and its borowing powers 
might Bullice for seven years. As regards the purchases of matorial 
tho Indian Government was bound to give attention to the resolution 
passed by the Indian Legislative Assembly in September last 
regarding buying in the cheapest market. He would be a bold man 
who would say that the resolution could bo absolutely ignored. 
I hero was no reason whatever to suppose that a very largo portion 
°* m;n< ri d would not be purchased in Britain as heretofore. 

I ho resolution was adopted by the House and tho Bill embody¬ 
ing the terms was read for tho first time. 

i On April 4th, on the motion for tho second reading of tho 
Indian Loan Bill, Earl Winterton took pains to impross upon tho 
members that there was a likelihood of the bulk of the money being 
&pont in Britain as heretofore. H 0 quoted figures showing that the 
railway expenditure of India for 1921-22 comprised eleven million 
sterling under British contracts and only 157.000 sterling foroign. 
Earl Winterton categorically stated that the introduction of tho 
Bill was in no way related to tho Indian Government's budget 
doficit. It had been drafted weeks before the Budget discussion 
occurred. He omphasised the fact that fifty million sterling 
contemplated under the Bill was intended puroly as capital 
expenditure and had no connection whatever with tho Budget 
deficit and he pointed out that the amount only represented one 
half of the sum which the Indian Government would require in 
connection with the railway programme, and as hitherto a consider¬ 
able amount of the balauoo would be raised in India. Earl Winterton 
quoted the Acworth Committee s Report as approved by the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly in support of raising tho loan. 
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day, in tho Committee stage on the Indian Loan 
t Wilfrid Sugden protested against the Goverumcn 
having preferential treatment in the London Money Market 
on the ground that it would raise the prico of money at "the time 
when British industry particularly nooded cheap money. He 
declared that some Indian firms made profits six times the amount 
of the share capital in the last two years. Indians themselves were well 
able to finance tho loans more than they had promised to do. 
Indian railway freights should be raised and railways should bo 
naade to pay. 

Earl Winterton emphasised the fact that the Government of 
India were not asking for preferential treatment. He pointed out 
that tho Government of India wore compelled by a long-established 
rule, which might bo abolished, to do what no other borrowing 
authority had to do, namely, to get permission before they could 
borrow in England. What Lieut. Sugden seemed to have in mind 
was the purchase of materials in Great Britain. It was a very difficult 
and delicate subject. Ho was anxious, on the one hand, to satisfy the 
legitimate public opinion, and, on the other hand, to consider the in¬ 
terests of the Government of India at one of the most critical times 
ln its history, and what was even more important to consider tho in¬ 
terest and very clearly expressed wishes of the people of India. 

Earl Winterton went on to say that no body suggested that 
k f) uth Africa or other Dominion borrowers in England should bo 
°bliged to purchase material in England. He emphasised tho fact that 
to convey tho improsaion that the members had put pressure on the 
Secretary of State for India to insist on the Government of India’s 
purchasing all their requirements in England would be most harmful 
and would defeat the object of promoting tho good Indo-Briti.sh 
commercial feeling. It would play into the hands of the Extremists, 
'v ho would say that wo woro making India a close preserve for tl.i 
British trade, and it would stultify the efforts of those in India who 
were doing their utmost to support the general and trade position 
of Britishers here. Tho figures of Indian purchases in England did 
not, indicate that British workmen were having much ditiieulty in 
competing with foreign rivals. Ho had not tho slightest doubt that 
much of the money raised would bo spent in England. If the House 
wished to bring about the purchases of an increasing amount of Indian 
railway material there, it would be far better to leave it to tho 
ordinary operation of the contract system established by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which had resulted in tho purchases of au enormous 
proportion of British compared with foreign goods. 

Among the strong criticisms made in the course of the debate, 
oeo camo from Mr. G. Terrell who was shocked at the idea that tho 
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ippamisaionor should be instructed to buy stores for iT 



apest market. The view expressed by him and other 
era was that if the Government of India went for authority 
to Britain to raise a loan in England, it would only bo fair to 
impose tho condition that the money raised in that country 
should be spent there alone, and uofc in Germany or any other 
country where the collapsed exchange enabled foreign producers to 
undercut British prices. Colonel Ward was one of the foromost 
in urging that tho consequences of this would bo to destroy 
British trade in India and to enlarge the area of unemployment 
in Britain. 

On the other hand Messrs. Jack Jones and N. Maclean took 
tho labour view of tho matter and wanted to know for what purpose 
precisely the money was wanted. Is the money wanted to repeat 
in India what has already been done in Ireland 1 asked Mr. Jones. 
If those millions were really required, he believed that the people 
of India, given the opportunity, would be able to raise it for all 
essential railway facilities. In this connection he delivered tho 
truth of which tho House of Commons takes little note, namely, 
that the Government of India is not the government of the people 
of India. Ho bade the House remember that, it was a government 
imposed upon the people without their consent, the majority having 
1 r:idica ly no voice in or control of what they were forced to main- 
“ called attention to the great poverty of the Indian peasant, 

] taxed, ho said, to a greater extent than any person in the 

worl, in comparison to hi. moans. These were the people who. for 
t ho most part, would have to find the interest and make up the 
i i lCieiK.y. y not give tho people of India power to raise their 

own money I said Mr. Jones. Lord Winter.on interposed the remark 

that this was what the resolution before tho House would do Mr 
Jones domed it. ft would merely give the power to a comparatively 
small section to inflict further financial burdens upon India He 
re iterated tbe right of India to control its own destinies and tho 
l'Uiht of its people to express themsolveB according to tho principles 
ui democracy. 

Mr A. M. Samuel, Sir J. L). R„es, Sir T. Bennett and Mr. 
•J. J. Lawson (a Labour Member) opposed the imposition of stipula¬ 
tions regarding the purchase of goods in England. Sir T. Bennett 
urged ih.it care should be taken lest color should bo given to the 
eiiatgo that England was exploiting India and lest they collided 
with the Legislative Assembly of India. 

Thu Bill was finally passed by the House. On April 12th tho 
Lords passed the Bill without discussion and then Royul ossont was 
given to tho Eaub India Louus Act. 
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f he Resignation of Mr. Montagu 

House of Commons 

9TU MARCH 1922. 

Mr. Aubrey Herbert asked whether the Impend or Indian 
Government had approved of tho publication of the iatterb. dr.-.patch 
specifying modifications to tho Treaty of Sevres. 

Mr. Chamberlain (tho Loader of the Hom e) said that i f le- 
eram from Delhi was published by tho Indian Government with tho 
sanction of Mr. Montagu and that no other Minister bad been con¬ 
sulted. He abstained from commenting on the blatter of tho telegram, 
though tho terms exceeded oven the demands of tho warmest friends 
of tho Turks. Tho publication of such a pronouncement, without tho 
^consultation or consent of tho Cabinet, raised a different nnostinn, 
and thia was all tho more important because it was on the eve of tho 
Conference in Paris when there scorned to lie a prospect of layii g 
that basis of peace between the Turks and tho Greeks. Tho 
Government was unable to reconcile tho publication of the telegram 
on tho sole responsibility of tho Cabinet Minister with the duty 
which all Governments of (he Empire owed each other on matters nf 
Imperial concern. Mr. Chamberlain declared that such independent 
declarations destroyed tho unity of policy which was vital in foreign 
alfair-, and gravely in ] nlh*d 1 110 success of impending negotiation.". 
Mr. Montagu Had tendered Im resignation. (Loud and prolonged 
Unionist cheers, followed by a wild exhibition of indecent hilarity, 
crie 3 , cat-calls, etc. by the Die hards) His Majesty had approved 
of it 3 acceptance, but when tho Foreign Secretary proceeded to 
Paris to discuss tho Eastern settlement with tho Foreign mini u ri 
of F ranee and Italy, it would Ho his object to arrive at a solution 
equitable to all parties* He would give due weight to the opinion 
of Indian Muhammadans as expressed by tho Government, of India, 
but ho would not be ablo to hold himself down to accept a> y 
solution submitted by that Government. 

After Mr. Chamberlain had announced Mr. Montagu’: rc:-ign- 
at ion, Colonel Wedgwood n'kod whether Mr. Montagu had resigned 
buforo or after tho publication of the donumoi 1 from the Government 
of India. 

9 (a) 
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THE RESIGNATION OF ME. MONTAGU [h, 

Chamberlain said that Mr. Montagu had tendered 
re*sij$ation to-day. 

[THE FOLLOWING IS THE ILL-FATED TELEGRAM 

The Govt of India Telegraphic Despatch 


“After consulting and receiving the general concurrence of the 
Government of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bihar, and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam including 
their Ministers and tho Frontier administrations, the Government 
of India despatched tho following telegram regarding tho revision 
of the Treaty of Serves to His Majesty’s Secretary of Stato for India 
on the 28th February last :— 

“On tho eve of tho Grcco-Turlcish Conference we feel it our 
imperative duty to lay once moro before His Majesty’s Government 
the intensity of the feeling in India regarding the necessity for a 
revision of the Treaty of Serves. Wo are fully alive to the com¬ 
plexity of the problem and tho conflict of tho interests that havo to 
bo considered. But India’s services in the Great War, and moro 
especially in Mesopotamia and Palestine, where success was largely 
achieved by her army with its complement of Moslem soldiers, tho 
vastness of her Moslem population, the intense stirring of roligious 
fooling over tho I urkisli question among it, tho large degree of 
support the Indian Moslem cause is receiving from India at large— 
all these entitle her to claim the utmost consideration of her as¬ 
pirations and their fulfilment in so far as they are just, equitable and 
reasonable. 

“We are conscious that it may be impossible to satisfy India’ 5 * 
expectations in their entirety, hut we urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government three points which, due provisions having been made 
for safe guarding the neutrality of the Straits and the security of tho 
non-Turkish populations, we urge as of the first importance, first, 
evacuation of Constantinople ; second, the Sultan’s suzerainty over 
the Holy Places ; third, restoration of Ottoman Thrace including 
tho sacred Moslem city of Adrianople and the unreserved restora¬ 
tion of Smyrna, 



;] INTERPELLATIONS 

'$) earnestly trust that His Majesty’s Government w 
jirations all possiblo weight, for their fulfilment is 
' ist importance to India.”] 



Mr. T. P. O’Connor asked whether an early opportunity would 
ho given for the discussion of the despatch and the policy of the 
Government in the Near East. 

Mr. Chamberlain said:—Of course, if it is the general wish of 
the House to discuss the policy of the Government, I must endoavour 
to find an opportunity, but I would earnestly press upon the House 
that the discussion of policy or action to bo taken by British repre¬ 
sentatives at the Paris Conference, beforo that Conference takes 
place, cannot serve the public interest. Successful conduct of 
negotiations is impossible if tho Government aro to be asked before 
entering the Conference to state exactly what is to be the outcome. 

Mr. Asquith said, “Is the House to understand that this very 
important document was published and communicated to the press 
on the sole authority of Mr. Montagu ? Mr. Asquith went on to 
say: We have on paper to day a motion for discussion on tho 
Middle East supplementary estimates, and I suggost that tho 
opinion of tho House on that matter may be very largely affectod by 
this pronouncement and action of tho Government upon it. It 
would affect vitally, if it were adopted in any sense by the Govern¬ 
ment, the whole future of that part of the world, and shall we not 
ho rather embarrassed in the discussion if wo don’t know Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude ? 

Mr. Chamberlain said: Mr. Asquith is correct in interpreting 
my answer which was explicit. The document was published by 

Montagu on his sole responsibility without consultation with 
a ®y other Cabinot Minister. I don’t think that if tho House wished 
^hecussion on the Middle East and as Mr. Churchill is prepared to 
make a general statement that it would be prejudiced in any way 
by this very regrettable incident. T have stated the attitude of 
bh*s Majesty’s Government towards the Conference in Paris, and I 
deprecate pressing tho Government for more explanatory statement 
°f their policy in anticipation of the Conference. A good deal of 
mischief was done at the previous conference by debates in other 
places with the object of pledgiug Ministers to particular solutions 
before they met the representatives of other nations. 

Mr. Greeton aske 1 whether, as the question regarding the 
Government of India was involved in the Supplementary Estimates, 
a day would be given for the discussion of the Indian side of that 
matter if it were generally desired. 
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Chamberlain replied : I cannot- accept Mr. Groetony , 
/The Govornmont of India ip entitled, indeed, it is almost 
pnt it? views before His Majesty’s Govornmont, and it is 
nuito entitled to ask that their views should bo published. But 
tho qucf’ion (i publication should bavo been reserved for the 
Cabinet’s decision. The responsibility had been taken by Mr. 
Montagu who authorised publication. 

Major-Genera: Seely pointed out tho statement appeared in the 
pre.'.s .as a Reuter’s telegram. Ilow is it sent as a Router telegram, 
ho asked, and yet Mr. Montagu is tho only man to blame. 

Mr. Chamberlain stated that the Government of India had 
aid*' d that they might publish tho telegram, and Mr. Montagu had 
authorised them to publish it in India. It had beon published in 
India and tolegraphod to this country. 

Question of Publication in India 

Replying to a question by Mr. Asquith, Mr. CllAMBKULATN 
r-:dd lhat the telegram was published in India before it reached 
Mr. Montagu, or it had beon circulated. Presumably, it was 
published in India yesterday, but ho did not actually know. IIo 

assume' ihat, after seeing the telegram in tho papers that 
mnrrmiK.publication in India by Mr. Mon 

and had led to Ins resignation. 

v ' ' form tho publication had taken* 
Wa3 it a proclamation to tho press ? 

Mr. Chamberlain ropli, <1 Jjj „ot know. 

Mr. Aubrey Herbert emphaaitfd tho fact that ho did not 
wish to ombarraw tho Go, or Mr . chamberlain in their 

. ■. Ohwnl i 

ware that men, like Mr. IT- v . kn thi dl . - 

Hr i ' li :t tyearr. but the Government had denied 
all knowledge, while others had k. - vn exactly what tho Govern¬ 
ment was going t.o do (Here (ho speaker intorvenca.) 

Mr. Herbert ■dual if a d, y would bo given for dismission 
‘ ' ’ 1 “Vr " V : k - '! r - Ch-ittberlain was unable to promise 

’ jr '."l the- be 1 that Mr. Herbert wanted to 

i ho policy 01 British representative in Paris, which Le had 
already deprecated. 
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e Montagu»Llyod George Correspondence. 


The following correspondence passed between Mr. 
Montagu and Mr. Llyod George : 


INDIA OFFICE , Will I EH ALL. 

9 TU MARCH , 1922 

Dear Prime Minister,—After our conversation this morning I 
ice] it to bo my duty to ask you to convoy with my humble duty to 
bis Majesty my resignation of the high offico which I hold and to 
ask him to bo graciously pleasod to accept tho same. 

When I received last week tho Government of India's tele¬ 
gram containing tho views of tho Government of India on the 
Turkish Peace, I circulated it to the Cabinet. It was only after I 
received an urgent telegram on Saturday, repeating the request 
f T or permission to publish and asking for an immediate reply, that 
felt it my duty to accopt tho responsibility of sanctioning 
Publication. 

It is irrelevant to explain that I did not at that time oxpocfc an 
early meeting of the Cabinet, and that, indeed, what I read of the 
general political situation led mo to think that no immediate 
Cabinet was likely to be held. 

It is irrelevant for those reasons, that I did not soe in the com¬ 
munication from tho Government of India much, if anything, which 
acl not been said bv them and on their behalf again and again over 
since the Peace Conference. India had been given separate repre¬ 
sentation at, the Pence Conference, and having boon a party to tho 
original treaty of Sevres, I did not conceive it possiblo that there 
mould be any question that they would not bo allowed to state 
their views upon a question . hich so vitally a Hoc ted tho peace of 
India, nor did I think 'hat it was possiblo or right to prevent thorn 
informing the people whom they governed of the views that they 
felt it their duty to put forward on their behalf. 

The Government of India would bo the first to acknowledge 
th it it is the duty of His M iic .t.y's Government to toko many wider 
aspects into consideration, and that peace can ot bo achieved if tbe 
Indian point of view only is considered. Their ob.joct was, however, 
to ensure that tho In liin point of view, among others, waa givon 
tho fullest possible oon^deration, and that Indiaus vvho wore bo 
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icerned about the future in tho East, should know! 

1 wore being put forward by those who had boen gu,*,*.^.* 
to speak on their behalf. 



I have been fully seized of tho gravo difficulties which have 
resulted from the Treaty of Sevres in India, and I felt it to bo my duty 
to do everything in my power to support tho Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments. When, therefore, I was assured that tho 
Government of India regarded the matter as one of great urgency 
and when I considered their request in this, as in all its aspects, with 
tho rocollection of the many decisions of ovory class of subjoct which 
tho Government has found it inevitable to take without discussion in 
the Cabinot, I folt and feel that I was justified in the action that I 
took. 


I believe that there is much to bo gained and little to lose by 
publicity in those matter, and that that was tho reason why tho 
representatives 0 f India had been given up till now tho fullest free¬ 
dom in expressing thoir opinions. 

I need hardly say how deeply I regrot leaving the Government 
and separating from tho many colleagues to whoso generous co-opera- 

r°(v u- V ° 80 P 111 . 0 * 1 * _ 1 havo nofc the least doubt that, despite tho 
(..nii, aik the dangers, the policy which, undor your leader- 

success. " aS aUtbon8ed t0 carr y out in India will win through to 


Yours sincerely 
Edwin Montagu. 


I S.-I trust you will send this letter to tho Press with a 
ropy of my telegram of Monday which j 8ent in am ,,location of tho 
Bliorl .•sanctioning telegram of Saturday, I annex a copy. 


The Prime Minister’s Reply. 

10 vowmrn street, Whitehall , s. w. i. 

My dear Montagu, 

I have received your lettor. I can only say that I much regret 
the circumstances which have made it necessary for yon to tender, 
and for me to advice His Majesty to accept, your resignation. 

That, you woro actuated in tho courso you pursued solely by a 
■ense of public duty I do not for a moment doubt : nevertheless, the 
fact remains that, without bciug urged by any pressiug necessity 
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it consulting either the Cabinet, ortho Foreign _ 

or any one of my colleagues, you caused to bo published a 
from the Viceroy raising the questions whose importance 
extends far beyond the frontiers of India or the responsibilities of 
your office. Such action is totally incompatible with the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet to the Sovereign and to Parliament, 
a nd I cannot doubt that on reflection you will share my view that, 
after what has occurred, we cannot usefully co-operate in tho 
Cabinet. 


same 


l must add, as you raise the point in your letter, that tho right 
°f tho Government of India to state its views on the Eastern 
question is not and has never been in dispute. So far from resent- 
mg tho expression of Muhammedan opinion tho British Govern- 
rnen t has afforded the Indian Muhammedans every possible opportu¬ 
nity of urging their views. Not only was India fully represented in 
^ 'iritisti Empire Delegation at the Peace Conference, but a 
special delegation of Indian Muhammedans was then enabled, at 
our request, to lay their views bofore tho Council of Four. 


lr , Ne, W}«* at that time, nor at any time since, has tho Govern- 
Wn i° i In £ h » ° F Inrlian Muhammedan opinion in general boon 

caso for the considc 


bv tb?l P ^ liCati °:\ W l th y° ur . action, of an official manifesto 
If thA P ^ lnmt f °c nd i a ra * 808 different considerations. 

tmS? of the Empire wro all to claim the liberty of 
reli J ^ declarations on matters which vitally affect the 
fnrAil - th ° wh ?] e Empire with Foreign Powers, the unity of our 
^ po icy woaId be broken at once, and tho very existence of 
. ni l JU o .leopardised. The constitutional impropriety of tho 
Piecedent which your action, if unropudiatod, would have set in 

cc»nn«Af P ^ Ct -Tk i k 8Ur -°!? r bo apparent t0 you os a matter quito un- 
• o ed with the right of tho Government of India to urge its 
'vs on any particular question, or the particular merits of tho 
Government 3 case. 


ie moment chosen for your action is moreover indenfonsible 
‘ r> rn the standpoint, which must govern our action, of broad im 
Peru interest. A conference on the Near East is about to take 
> ftce. j he questions that will bo there discussed are of the utmost 

v-ni n V *. 10 we, ®^ fc °f rea Ponfiibility which the Foreign Secretary 
' ave to carry will, in any case, bo most eorious, and your action 
added eonsjdcraffiy to tho difficulties of a twit which was 
already difficult enough 
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consequonces of this courso of action must 
Its effect upon our colleagues is, I noed not say, painful 
extreme, but I am confident that everybody and not least 
you yourself, will feel that however painful, circumstances have 
made your resignation inevitable. 


Ever sincoroly, 

I). Lloyd George 

P.fL—1 should add that tho publication of the telegram from 
yourself to tho Viceroy, which you suggest, would obviously aggravate 
tho bad effects of tho manifesto already published and the Govern¬ 
ment therefore cannot consent to such a courso. 
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Montagu’s Cambridge Speech 


11TH MARCH 19 23 


Mr. Montagu, M. P addressing a meeting of his constituents at the 
Cambridge Liberal Clab on Saturday, the 11th March, afternoon, defended 
his action in publishing the telegram from the Government of India which led 
to his resignation of the office of Secretory of State for India This speech 
was the subject of an exciting controversy both in Parliament cr.d outside. 
A large number of Indian students were among the audience. Mr. Montrgu 
said : 


The orthodox beginning of my speech to you should bo “Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” hut I like to begin by saying that l address you 
aa my friends, men and women, who have stood by me and by 
whose confidence I have done the work I have done ever since 1000. 
1 have come here to-day for the first, time for many years as a free 
hun to ask you what you think about it all, and to toll you what. 
1 think about it all. I believe, as I havo only so recently told you, 
that tbo highest interests of the Stato demand that wo Liberals 
should work on a common platform, and should invite the co-oper- 
‘I'ion of all the forces in the Stato who are willing to work together 
consistently for the common good by sinking or postponing matters 
of difference, and work together to rescue this country and this 
^inpire from the difficulties which now confront us. But 1 am 
h'omg to devote myself to-day to the matter which is uppermost 
ln y°ur mind, and 1 am going to explain to you, dispassionately, 
a . * hope calmly, the circumstances which bavo led to my 
resignation as a member of His Majesty’s Government. And l 
want to say ono word to the members of the Cambridgeshire l iberal 
' ssociation who adopted mo as their candidate at the last election. 

Vran! yon, if you will, to consider what I am about lo say, and l 
want to assure you that if as a result of what I am going to say, you 
wish it, my resignation is in your bunds. (Cries of “No.”) 


Co-Operation with two Viceroys 

Do not come to a conclusion until 1 have told you about it. 
frow, what is the fact ? I have resigned tbo Secretaryship of State 
for India and delivered tbo Seals of that high oiUoo to Hi- Majesty 
t he King, whoso devotion to the interests of hi* Indian subjects 
baa been the inspiration of my work for tbo last four years and a 
bali. (Cheers.) Why havo I done that 1 Well, first lot mo sav— 
because I have gummonod you here as being entitled to know what 
is in my mind—1 cannot toll you tbo regret with which 1 havo left 
10 
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e, the colleagues in it who have worked with me ancj 

n India who have worked with mo. I cast my mind 
i my relations of intimate co-operation with the two Viceroys 
— Lord Chelmsford and Lord Reading. I have had a lifolong and 
paramount interest in the well-being of the “ Indian Empire ” and 
belief in the Indian people. 1 am convinced that tho policy 1 
have been authorised to adopt is not only tho right policy, but tho 
only policy for the development of India, and I havo a conviction 
to-day that it will succeed, and that it must succeed, and I deplore 
that 1 can no longer be officially associated with it. 

Now I come to the reasons. Tho oflicial reason, which is 
published in the newspapers as tho direct cause of my resignation, 
is that I have been guilty of publishing to tho world a telegram 
from tho Government of India without consultation with my 
colleagues, and that, therefore, I have outraged that glorious 
principle of British Government which has been troasured by suc¬ 
cessive Governments, and never more than by this Government, 
the doctrine of collective Cabinet responsibility. I cannot help 
smiling. (Laughter and cheors.) First of all, 1 do not think I 
have outraged it. What did I dot I recoived a telegram from 
tho Government of India expressing their views on a very important 
subject, and in it there was a request to be allowed to publish their 
views. Immediately, as soon as 1 could get the necessary copies 
on I' rid ay week last, 1 circulated that telegram to tho members 
of Ilis Majesty's Government. They had it in their posses¬ 
sion on Friday evening. I never thought, and I do not think 
still, for reasons which I will explain to you later, that the question 
of itB publication, so far as 1 was concerned, was a matter for dis¬ 
cussion in the Cabinet. Each man who bolds his high office is en¬ 
titled to tho discharge at his own risk of thi 3 responsibility to de¬ 
cide what he shall bring before his colleagues, and what he shall 
not. 1 do not think, for reasons’! will explain, that it was a matter 
fur consultation with the Cabinet. There may havo boon colleagues 
who differed from me. 

A Cabinet Meeting 


But what happened'! On Monday last thcro was unexpectedly 
a meeting of iho Cabinet, It is true that, through a mo3t regrot- 
ablo illiu , tho Prime Minister was not present, but there w r as a 
meeting of the Cabinot. Every member in that meeting ought to 
have find tho telegram from the Government of India asking for tho 
publication of that telegram in his pocket over tho week-end. No 
nu mb r of tho Cabinet soomed to wish to discuss the question and 
the only nu mber of the Cabinet who referred to it to mo that day 
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member who is most directly interested, Lord CurzJ 
of State-for Foreign Affairs, during the sitting 
-though in private conversation I told Lord Curzon I had 
Saturday authorized tho publication of that telegram. If ho had 
wanted to, ho could havo resumed his seat in tho Cabinet, which 
was still in session. Ho could havo urged his colleaguos to object 
to publication. I should havo had something to say on the other 
sido and if the decision had gone against mo. It- is an irony to reflect 
that thoro was ample timo to send a telegram reversing my orders 
and stopping tho publication of the telegram. 

But what did Lord Curzon do? Ho maintained silence in tho 
Cabinet, and contented himself that evening with writing to me one 
of thoso plaintive, hectoring, bullying, complaining letters which are 
so familar to his colleagues and to his friends which ended with tho 
request, what?—not to discuss tho matter in the Cabinet, but, in 
future, not to allow publication of such documonts without consulta¬ 
tion with him. That was all. I say, therefore, that tho Cabinot 
had ample opportunity to control the matter if they had wished. I 
did not raise it at the Cabinet, because I did not think 
thoro was any necessity to consult them, and I do not think 
so now. 

After all, ladies and gentlomois lot ns face this fact. Road 
that telegram from the Government of India. There is nothing in 
it which has not boon expressed ovor and over again on their bohalf 

L „T k ®v n ' by rao ' ty His Highness the Aga Khan, and 
oven really by imphcat.on by the Prime Minister himself when he 

° Vv. 118 .!, 10 T-” b0 i House of Commons tho retention of Con- 
Min{ 0 <, y ^arks. [Ho read then to tho House tho Primo 

nnnln 1 ' , ^ p . ooc fe mado >" January, 1918, that Thrace, Constant- 
noplo, and Asia Minor should be left to tho Turks, and ho prescribed 

t j S a ^ c [‘^° t0 *'fe <5 Indian Muhammadans, and, therefore, tho latter 
P lui or ward on behalf of India really everything that the 
Government of India put forward now.] 

The “ Wizard’s ” Cupboard 

1 , however that may be, an accusation of a broach of tho 

aoclruiG of Cabinet responsibility irom the Prime Minister, of all 
1 0 world, is a laughable accusation. It is grotosquo. What 

clrcuma ^ auces [ Lho head of our Government, at tho 
' en moment, is a Prime Minister of great, if eccentric, gonitis, 
.contributions to tho well-being of his country, ami of tho 
\sor r. Lave been so well advertisod as to require no stress from mo, 
w ose achievements are so well known, but who ha 3 demanded tho 
puco which it is within iho power of every genius tc demand—and 
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. W-fto has been the total, complete, absolute disappearar 
locmno of Cabinet responsibility ever, sinco he formed 
vj p'O-vm ^rment. (Cheers.) The wizard, as ho is, from the cupboard 
in which ho has locked this doctrine, brings it out conveniently and 
makes mo the victim of this now creed. I am suro that if tho 
country will welcome this manifestation that tho Prime Minister is 
going to return to the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility, I havo 
nut boon sacrificed in vain. 

Lot me give you a few examples. I have sat on the same 
bench with tho Prime Minister and heard him criticise .across tho 
lloor of tho House actions taken by Mr. Asquith’s Government, com¬ 
plaining bitterly of things said and things done by Mr. Asquith’s 
Government — a Government of which ho was a member, whoso 
actions ho was responsible for under the dootrino of Cabinet respon¬ 
sibility. It was only the other day that Lord Birkenhead —to whom 
I wish to pause to pay a tribute ; I cannot ovor-emphasiso my admi¬ 
ration for bis brilliant ability or my gratitude for loyal friendship 
during all the years I havo boon privileged to be his colleague —only 
tlie other day Lord Birkenhead in a public speech attacked, and 
attacked bitterly, the foreigu policy of Lord Grey of Fallodon. Tho 
Pj mio Minister and Mr. Churchill, on tho doctrine of Cabinet res¬ 
ponsibility, wore being attacked by Lord Birkenhead when ho 
attacks i Lord Groy. 

I come to other matters. Havo you over hoard of tho Milner 
gf f a ( b °", . l , ho T £utura Gov «rnmont of Egypt ?—a report on the 
monte of which I am saying nothing; a report which dealt with 
he vital question whether Egypt was or was not to remain part of 
mo Butish Empiro published without tho authority of the Cabinet ? 

as Lord Milner asked to resign? He remained in tho Government 
lor months afterwards, and by hj s remaining there prejudiced and, 
A think, decided too fact that tho Cabinet became responsible, for 
i ho principle, at any rate, of the report which ho had •presented. 
Have you hoard of tho Amory Memorandum on the (.. aides Com¬ 
mittee Report? Where was tho doctrine of Cabinet reruonsibilify 
there? The memorandum had never boon seen by tho Cabinet, 
and I notice with interest that Colonel Amery—for whom I havo 
tho highest regard—is one of the rne-i mentioned in the newspapers 
as my own successor. .Lhe other night my friotid ami colloague, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
attended a dinner of the Konya Club and made a pronouncement 
which had a most, terrible effect in India, on tho future of that 
Colony, and on the Indians in that Colony, without any reference to 
tho Cabinet, who had never discu-e 1 tho matter at all. Where 
was tho doc'ritio of Cabinet responsibility ? 
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Cabinet Responsibility a Pretext 
feed not go into this matter any further. I 


<§L 


would ask those 

wtrorfiavo been rny oollcaguos in this Government to search their 
hearts and realise the numerous occasions upon which they prayod 
for tho doctrine of Cabinet responsibility—the vital decisions of 
peace, tho vital decisions connected with Ireland. Why, it is a 
commonplace of tho political history of Europe—tho confusion 
between No. 10, Downing Street and tho Foreign Office about 
i m affairs. Cabinet responsibility!. Why, ladies and gentlomon, 
the thing is a joke. It. is a pretext. Wo have been governed by a 
great genius—a dictator, who has called together from timo to time 
conferences of Ministers, men who had access to him day and night, 
leaving out thoso who, like myself, found it sometimes impossible to 
got' to him for days together. Ho has come to epoch-making decisions, 
and over and over again it is notorious that mombers of tho Cabinet 
had no knowledge of such decisions, and if such knowledge came 
to them, it came at a time when they could make no effective use of 
their knowledge. 

I came across tho other day a description of a King of this 
country which 1 fear is applicable to tho Prime Minister, genius 
though ho is. I fear,” said Sir Gilbort Elliot “there is in this 
irince tho feature of his father, that ho loves closets within 
cabinets and cupboards within closets ; that ho will have secret 
a ( vi^^rs )chi(iots his ostensible ones and still more invisible ones 
o nnc us secijt advisers—that lie will bo grateful to none of them 
and a most uncomfortable master to those Ministers who would 
cally serve him. 1 hat is tho price which we have paid for tho 
great services of the great genius who presides over tho State. 
fK JN °’ r± ,ne ; ™*Ponsibility is not the cause. What then is 
■ lK '° 3 1,0 r bat, with or Without consulting my colleagues, 
l consented .to the publication of this telegram? Well, I did. 
W hy should it not bo published ? Tho Government of India wero 
par i s to t ic Ircity of Sevres. It was signed on tboir behalf, 
-tun produced peace the Government of India would have loyally 
accepted it, but when it showed-as I know it always would slow— 
at it could not produce peace, they pleaded for it 3 revision, and 
a ? ft P ar bv to tho first Treaty they had every righu to express their 
views having been given separate representation on tho Peaco 
ontoronco—as to what they tnought best in the interests of tho 
country and, on behalf of those for whom they spoke, ought to bo 
^ 10 guiding factors in tho now peace. In international affairs, 
n( p reward for its services ;n the war, was given Dominion 

kt . a * 113, ” ould the Government of Canada, would tho Government 

bouth Africa, would the Government of Australia have sat silent 
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ace—so-called peace—was destroying the internal 
they wero governing 1 It soems to mo that they ha< 
express their views. 

Middle East Policy 



Let me remind you that the foreign policy pursued by His 
Majesty’s Government in the Middle East has caused the gravest 
position in India. Over and over and over again the Government 
of India has made representations on the subject, mainly based on 
the fact that the Prime Minister’s pledgo to tho people of India had 
been broken by tho Treaty of Sevres. I say I am no believer in 
the doctrine of secret, diplomacy. (Cheers.) I think it is bettor 
that tho world should know what is going on. (Cheers.) I think 
that tho Muslims in India wero entitled to know of the efforts 
being made on their behalf by thoir Government. I think tho 
British public were ontitled to know what tho Government of 
India thought of this important quostion. But I did not agree to 
tho publication of tho first telegram. I was considering tho matter. 
It was only when I roceived, on the Saturday, another telegram 
urging anjmmediate answer in tho interests of India that I said to 
rnyself : Hero is the Viceroy coping with a difficult situation. 
Aftor all, ho is no child in public affairs. Lord Reading, a membor 
once of a British Cabinet, Ilia Majesty’s Ambassador onco in 
Washington, a man who has had in his own keeping the vital 
intorosts, not merely of millions of the British taxpayers’ money but 
the viral interests of the good relations betwocn ourselves and tho 
United States of America, a man who has successfully, to tho admi¬ 
ration of the whole world, discharged those functions, a man with a 
full knowledge of what ho was doing, asks rue not onco but twice, to 
absent to tho publication of his views.” I know tho diflic ’.ties in 
India, and I say it was my duty to support tho Viceroy. (Cheers.) 

Now it is said that the publication of this telegram has com¬ 
mitted the Home Government in the conference which is about to 
take place. Why publish it on tho ovo of a conference'? Well, 
even tho harshest of my critics will agree that it would bo no use 
publishing it after the conference. (Laughter.) But I wonder 
why it is that His Majesty’s Government have refused to publish 
the telegram in which I gave sanction to the publication of this 
document. If they had, it would havo been demonstrated to the 
world that I recognised that Ilia Majesty’s Goveinn hail got to 
take wider facts into consideration than tho intersts oi India alone; 
that these views could only bo put forward for co ’oration, 
although I venture to think, when you reflect that Turkey was 
beaten in tho muiu by Indian soldiers, that India is entitled to a 
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rlnant voice in the consideration of such questions. (Ch 
w.oirldalso have been seen that I told the Government of India 
thatone of their terms—tho religious suzerainty of the Caliph over 
tho Holy Places —was not a matter in which, in my opinion, tho 
Allies could int 3 rforo, but was a religious matter between tho King 
of the Hedjaz and the King of Mesopotamia and tho Sultan at 
Constantinople, and that tho Prime Minister had agreed and had 
assured tho Indian Muhammadans that there would be nothing in 
the Treaty to prevent such an agreement. 

Lord Curzon’s Foreign Policy. 


It is in tho power of tho Government to keep secret such an 
official document, but I cannot understand why it was not published. 


I am sorry if the needs of India have embarrassed tho foreign policy 


of Lord Curzon. How little ho knows tho disastrous effects that 
have been produced in India by rho foreign policy—tho missed 
opportunities, tho bungled undertakings. I have tried my best. 
1 have hoped and hoped for an amelioration in the position. I have 
waited patiently, feeling that, in tho long run, things would como 
right, and that the inherent justice of India's cause would be 
recognised. I have been on the verge of resignation on this ques¬ 
tion again and again and hesitated because I did not wish to say 
to the Muhammadans of India that solemn pledgos made to them 
were irretrievably lost. I say to them now—after this has been 
done — do not think for one moment that tho anger of tho British 
Government with me means that thoro will bo any disregard of 
their views. There is still hope, and I beg of them to exercise 
patience. (Cheers.) 

No, the publication was not tho real reason for my resignation. 
What is tho reason ? Well, I have been pleading, arguing, cojoll- 
dig, urging against tbo Prime Minister’s policy in tho Last over 
since the Poaco Conference. I have never been able to understand 
from what motivo bis pro-Greek policy was dictated. Pro-Qrook 
it is called. 1 do not bolieve that it is in tho interests of tho 


Crooks. 1 do not know in whoso intorosts it is. I am certain,?’ 4 


is calamitous to tho British Empire. Well, I suppose one day * ^ £ 
shall understand the motive (a Voice : “ Never”) ; but I want** 
sc^k tho real cause for the fact that I stand before you to day a 9 
froo man, asking for your continued support. 

I seek an explanation in the political situation of tho day. 

You know what has been going on. (A Voice ; “ Intrigue/’) You 
Vnow how dangerously near collapse the Government was. I am 
o, beliovor in Coalition as I have defined it. I owe much, too much, 
to Progressive Conservatives and loyal Conservatives in this coin- 
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f/c^and all over England to wish to part with their oo-opcrjj_ 
said at the beginning of my speech that co operation must bo 
rrsistent. Believe me, you make the principle of Coalition ridi¬ 
culous if you try to apply it by standing first on one leg and then 
on the other ; by making up for and paying the price of every 
Liberal moasuro by doing something for the Conservatives the next 
day. (Cries of “it is a Tory Government.”) At t he present moment 
tho Liberal members of Mis Majesty’s Government are long-suffering 
and they aro patient. They poo their colleagues disappearing 
ono by one. But tho Conservative wing of the Coalftion has had 
a lot to swallow in the Irish policy—the greatest thing this Govern¬ 
ment has done and tho thing that will redound longest to the credit 


of our Prime Minister. 

It has been a very serious step for some Conservatives to take. 
I am not referring to them ; I am referring to that wing of tho 
Conservative Party which is known as tha “ Dio-hard” Party, I 
want, i i I may, to appeal to that wing of tho Conservative Party, 
and tho appeal, l hope, will bo effective. 1 should like to make an 
appeal to that part of tho Conservative Party on behalf of that 
groat genius, the Prime Minister. Tho other day, at tho luncheon 
in the City to Sir Arthur Balfour, another great Conservative who 
has contributed to this Government ono of its epoch-making succos- 
sr t Lord Birkenhead assured us ho would never wish to part with 
the Die-hard” section of the Unionist Party. Well, that is tho 
section which is most restive. That is tho section which has been 
worried most by tho Irish settlement. That is the section which 
do:is not liko me. (Laughter.) The Prime Minister gave them an 
appetiser of what was coming when, on tho occasion of tho last 
Indian debate in tho House of Commons, getting up to defend me, 
a member of his Government, tho exponent of a policy which , on 
the doctrine of collective responsibility, he was responsible for, ho 
paid compliments to tho mon who had attacked me, but said not 
ono word in defence of mo. (A voice :—“ It is liko him, a back¬ 
hander !) They must have boen familiar, recently, with concealing 
expressions of opinion given by him privately to members of their 
Party at tho dinner table oven in the precincts of the Mouse of 
Commons. There he stands—tho greatest strategist, in tho history 
of the world—semiring the air, waiting for the pursuit, and throw¬ 
ing to the wolves the most convenient cargo. (Laughter and 
cheers.) 


An Appeal to the “ Die-Hards.” 

I want to make tbit appeal to the Die-hard Party on behalf 
of tho Primo Minister. They have mado against me wild and base- 
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fees and accusations. They have shown, a3 I thfp_ _ 

rpatfairs, as in all other matters, a complete lack of political 
rgacity and political vision which is characteristic of them. They 
represent the desporato demand of foolish but honest people to 
crystallize against the march of time every anachronism in the 
world. They have unwittingly instigated riot and revolution by 
their lack of sympathy with humanity and progress. They have 
advocated interference with the Government of India from White¬ 
hall. They have been supported by Lieutenant-Governors who 
have left India, by other disgruntled persons connected with India, 
by luxurious ex-Governors of inconspicuous and inglorious careers. 
They have fomented unrest in the Indian Service by baseless 
rumours and lack of support. They have invented speeches by mb 
belittling the Indian Service ; they have snatched partial quotations 
from my writings, and obviously and grotesquely distorted their 
^caning. They have asserted that the Government of India was 
Prevented from maintaining order from Home. My successor in 
the India Office will find ample evidonco of the support given by 
and my Council with whom I have worked for the common 
Purpose to give support, help, and suggestions in the maintenance 
°f law and order in India —support, help, and suggestions made to 
the Servico in India. Ho will find nothing to the contrary sense. 

I bofiove that this Die-hard Party, honest and sincero as they 
aro ) is the most dangerous element in the political life of this 
country. 1 believe they represent the smallest part of the people 
°f this country, but I appeal to them still. All their efforts as 
regards mysolf, all their follies, all the strenuous efforts they have 
uiado to get mo removed, have resulted in a series of the most 
ignominious defeats in the lobbies of the House of Commons, but 
now this is why I make tho appeal. The great gonius who presides 
over our destinies has done for them what they could not do for 
themselves, and has presented them, to appease them and get tho 
support for which Lord Birkenhead pleaded, with what they have 
so long desired, my head upon a chargor. I ask tho Die-hard Party 
in this country to give to the Prime Minister that oarnost support 
which for the moment he has so woll deserved from their hands. 

I think I have shown you that tho doctrine of collective res¬ 
ponsibility will not do ; I think I have shown you that tho publica¬ 
tion of the Government of India’s despatch was justified : I think I 
have 6hown you another and more obvious explanation. 

The Highest Destiny of India 11 

I want to say through you one word, and one word only, to 
thoso whom my words may influence in India. I would say to them 
that whatever a particular Govt, may do, tho British pooplo, 1 am 
!D(a) 
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/are sympathetic abovo everything with the people of 
i hands of the British people India will win to its appoiiTtec 
ueouuy, 1.0 the only destiny 1 think it is possible to contemplato if 
India is to succeed at all—freedom within the British Empire. There 
is no obstacle, in my opinion, if the appeal is made to the British 
people—thero is no obstacle to the achievement of the goal which has 
been promised them except disloyalty and Non-co operation. I beg 
of the Indians to remember that race-hatred will only delay the day, 
and their only chance —and a good chance—is in the confidence that 
will bo begotten between the groat people of this country and the 
great people of India by common action and common co-operation. 

To the British people I would say : “Do not, above all things, 
allow your Government in your namo to vacillate in their Indian 
policy”. I do not believe it is in danger. Even the Die-hards admit 
tlmt promises must bo kept. They will bo satisfied with my dis¬ 
appearance. It was their day on Thursday, and everything was 
dune to make it a success. Mr. Chamberlain, in announcing tho 
decision, did it in such a way as to avoid any expression of regret 
in order that tho House might enjoy tho uninterrupted vociferations 
(if tho Die-hard Party without any counter-cheers or dangers of that 
kind.to spoil the day. But the policy l believe to bo safe. Rouso 
your, elves before it is too lato to avoid what I believo will mean tho 
destruction of the British Empire, 

Britishers to keep their Pledge ! 


You can adopt an education policy and advertise it to tho world 
and then cry “Hold.” * You can urge a Minister to build houses and 
then throw bimover because ho has built them.* But you cannot 
build up an Indian policy one day and vacillate with it the next. 
Tho British people have a right to demand, and will demand, loyalty 
and tho preservation of order. If they got these, I implore them not 
to be dismayed by temporary difficulties, but to pursue the path to 
which wf 5 have been pbrdg* i and to lot no Government betray us into 
breaking those pledges. Tho only way to concentrate the attention 
< t the people in India on Indian a'fiirs is to give them tho right and 
chance to earn tho control of affairs in their own hands. 

The cultural Conquest cf India. 

Abovo all, remember tho groat work which has been dono by 
our countrymen in India. Remember that, perhaps, one of tho 
/.-Toiitoat achievements is the dissemination through that country of 


* I’ forcucr is to Mr. 1 wher, Education Minis tor & Dr. Addison, Minister of 
1 uM.o Work*, both of whom worn at first, pitchfork, d by the Prime Minister and 
U.r-.n Baer. Heed. The Prime Minister's car cr hna tr n marked by big promP. a 
JO nee ore vote* and little performances. He has broken pldgo after pledge Hut 
nev r cfnv,rd from indulging in high talk 
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ideals and tlio worship of British institutions. Oij 
ppjqjks^re in the schools, our books aro read in the universities ; 

teachers aro English. It has been slow progress for lack of funds, 
but it has boon Western education which for the last 150 years wo 
have been spreading in India. Do not turn round to fcho Indians 
now and say, ‘‘We have lost faith in our democratic institution;-. 
All our teachings was a mistake and wo are now going to deprive yon 
of what wov have taught you to work for and w hat will bo tho 
fulfilment and logical goal of all British endeavour in India/’ 

That is all I havo to say. I do not bcliovo that my disappear¬ 
ance means any alteration in Indian policy. I do behove that 
it has nothing to do with the doctrine of collective responsibility. 1 
do bolievo that it was in tho main an ofForfc to preserve this 
Government from tho fate which must attend it if one of irs wings 
crumbles. Whether those methods will bo successful, it is not for mo 
to say. Whothor this Govornmont will adjust its own initial 
differences is not for mo to say; whether it will bo easy to 
create a national party without leaving out a single Die-hard and 
with as few Liberal Ministers in it as possible, it is not for mo to 
Bay, but that does not mean for ono moment that an honest, co¬ 
operation betwoon Liberals and Conservatives is not one of tho things 
we ought to strive for in tho difficult times in which we live. 

I havo spoken to you with all tho sincerity that I can command 
I havo told you all that is in my mind. I am a free man. Having 
made this explanation to you, I propose to do what no man in offici 
can over do —got a holiday, and I propose after that to take my sen 
in tho House as a Liberal believing in honest co-operation with tha 
p;irt of tho Conservative party which has demonstrated its willingnm 
to co operate. I .shall support this Govornmont or any other Govern 
ment when I think it right. But I want you to tako counsel wit) 
yourselves ; I want you to consider this matter among yourselves, 
appeal to yon Iasi, as a supporter and a member of this Government 
My views havo not changed. I havo pursued consistent policy, 
have pursued t-hat consistent policy patiently, and with only, h 
latter days, a partial support from those who were c .jually.ro j pun.-.'! 1 
with me for that policy. 

My sbaro in public affairs has only been possible by the supper 
which I havo had for so many years from my constituents in Cam 
bridgoahire from all parties. My scat in the House of Commons b 
nt tho disposal of Cambridgeshire, and must ask for an express*on 
ft- t can hope and pray, of your confidence and for your 
opinion in order that I may be entitled to contribute in the future, 
aa I have striven to contribute in the past, ray ntnnll r/nrt 
to the well-being of our country and of our Empire* (Load cheers,) 
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House of Commons 

18TI1 MARCH 1922 

Mr. Chamberlain, asked by Sir J. D. Iloos whother, in viow 


0 .^° unfortunate effect upon Muhammadans in India of the 
resignation of the Secretary of State following immediately upon 
tho publication of the Government of India’s pronouncement, 
some signal and decisivo repudiation of any want of sympathy with 
the Indian Moslems on tho part of his Majesty’s Government 
could bo devised and might bo expected, said: — If my hon. 
friend will look at tho letter by which tho Prime Minister 
accepted tho resignation of tho late Secretary of Stato for India, ho 
v, ill see that tho resignation had nothing to do with tho merits 
of tho policy advocated by the Government of India, but only with 
tho publication, on tho solo responsibility of Mr. Montagu, without 
consultation with the Prime Minister, tho Foreign Sccrotary, or tho 
Cabinet, of a telegram raising a question whoso importance, to use 
tho 1 rime Minister’s words extended far beyond tho frontiers of 
India; or tho responsibilities of tho Office of Secrotary for India.” 

recalled by tho Prime Minister in tho same letter, the views of 
t he Government of India and of Indian Muhammadans have been 
laid nilly before his Majesty’s Government and tho Peace Con- 
1 n 1 ; lT, ‘ ™coived tho most careful and sympathetic consider- 

' H ' 8 s Government. Our object has been, and is, 

to secure a just and honorable peace betweeu tbe belligerents. 

.J-JmuT 1 , We ^wo°d._ ( j Tewca8tl0 . und0r . LyrnO) Lab) lafc6r 

u4.cd tho Leader of tho House whether he had anything to say as to 
:eI charges made by tho right bon. go n tie man, tho member for Cam¬ 
bridge (Mr. Montagu). 

Mr. Chamberlain. Notico of this quostion was sent to my 
room at the Ilonso and only reached mo a short while ago May I 
l ah;i this opportunity of appealing to the Housi to send private 
uoiice questions to Downingstreet ? If they will do so, it will put 
mo in a better position to deal with thorn. Tho eponoh which my 
tight, hon. friend, the Into Secretary of State, mado at Cambridge on 
.-aturday night covorcd such wide ground that 1 cun hardly doal 
with it fully, if it were desirable that I should doal with it at all, 
ip answer to a question. But there is some information which, I 
think, 1 ought to give the House at, once. May I first of all doal 

with a minor matter which concerns myself ? In tho course of his 
speech, my right hon. friend said:—‘‘Mr. Chamber].iin, in announc¬ 
ing tho decision, did it in such a way as to avoid any expressioi 
iCgfot in orde vvt tho IIjuc© might on joy tbo uninterrupted 
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bn of fcho Die-hard Party without any counter-cho 
that kind to spoil the day.” (Cheers.) Nobody woul 
from that statement of my right hon. friend that before 
making the answer, I had submitted, the torms in which I had 
drawn the answor to my right hon. friend and ho had made no 
objection to them. (Cheers.) The hon. and gallant gentleman 
(Colonel Wedgwood) apparently thinks that is an observation of no 
importance. Ho was in the IIouso, and other hon. members wore in 
tho House, and thoy will judgo whether 1 sought —indeed, thoso 
who know mo will know that if by any words of mine I could have 
avoided it l would have avoided such a demonstration as that. 
(Cheors.) I pass from that which is, after all, a very snicall matter, 
hut one which I cannot havo wholly unnoticed —I pass from that; 
to what is a graver matter, the statements made with regard to my 
noblo friend, the Secretary of Stato for Foreign Affairs. My noble 
Jriend is laid up in bod in the country, but ho has telephoned that 
ho shall, under any circumstances, come up to Loudon to-morrow in 
order^to be in his place at the first sitting of the House of Lords 
to make a statement in regard to what has been said respecting 
himself. (Cheers.) I will at onco, however, toll the House what 
i know about the sequence of events. I have ascertained that the 
nrst telegram from the Government of India—the one which was 
subsequently published—was received in the India Office on Wodnes- 
th 7 q ar °^ a ^ ( ^ The instructions of my right hon. friend, 

w° Secretary of S^ato, to circulate it appear to have boon given on 
narch 3rd (Friday) two days later. At any rate, the Paper circulated 
.. e Cabinet, which has a heading Circulated,” this paper and 
\ a minute are dated March 3, two days after the recoipt of tho 
0 egram in tho India Office. The actual circulation took place 
h-M , on .Saturday—Hiat is to say, the papers wore placed in 
10 'Cabinet boxes that wore sent out from tho Cabinet Secretariate 
at .,-30 P.m m on Saturday, tho 4th. 

On the same day a second telegram was received from tho 
lOviTnmont of India by tho India Office asking permission for 
io immediate publication of their first telegram. My right hon. 
in end, the late Secretary of Stato for India, was, I believe, 
in the country whon that telegram was received, and it was 
oioaided to him thoro. Ho authorised and directed tho India 
-unce to send a telegram in his name authorising the publication 
on that same day (Saturday). That was a private telegram in 
consequence of his absence in the country. He stated ho would 
% aph officially and fully on Monday There was a Cabinot 
:o ng on Monday, and boforo the business began my noblo friend, 
ocrotary of State for Foreign affairs, called my attention to the 
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;rajfrf*lrom tho Government of India and represented 
contrary to the public interest to have it publish^ 

^md^I ontirely agreod with him that such a telegram could not 
possibly bo published at tho prosent timo. In the course of the 
Cabinet or at the eloso of tho Cabinet, I am not quite certain, ho 
spoke to tho late Secretary of State for India, and ho at once said, 
I have already authorised it ; I authorised it on Saturday.” Tho 
lato Secretary of State for India gave no hint to my noble friend 
that there was still timo to stop publication of tho telegram. Had 
ho done so, of courso, my noblo friend would have consulted me, 
and wo should, if necessary, have consulted tho cabinet or acted on 
our own responsibility, and at onco have sent a telegram stopping 
publication. I imagine tho lato Secretary of Stato for India did 
not suggest that thoro was still time to stop publication because ho 
himsoll did not believo it. Tho Indian Government had asked 
leave to publish immediately. He had given that authorisation on 
Saturday, and it was only afterwards, for reasons into which I do 
not go, that the Government of India delayed publication. I bavo 
only one further thing to say. My right lion, friend, tho lato 
Secretary of State for India, in his speech at Cambridge took tho 
very unusual course of referring to a private letter sent to him by 
Lord Curzon au^h a private letter as Ministers often send to one 
another. My noble friend wrote the letter as one Cabinet Minister 
to another, and did not evon keep a copy of it himself. I think it 
is regrettable that the right hon. gontleman, tho member for Cam¬ 


bric. 

kind. 


should havo 

(Cheers.) 


rivd to n piivato communication of that 


Colonel \YV.d<;wood.—Is it not a fact that tho noblo lord the 
Foreign Secretary in writing to the ox-Secrotary of Stato for India 
did no’; protest again* t tho lack of Cabinet solidarity in publication, 
but ask} 1 that in future any such despatch should npt bo published 
without Cabinet authority ; and would the right hon. gentleman 
therefore got perrni-ion from the noblo lord to have that letter 
published so that we can see exactly what attitude was to¬ 

wards this shocking broach of tradition boforo it was found advisable 
to get rid oi the Secretary of State for India. 


Mr. Chamberlain.— Iho hon. and gallant member is entitled 
to a - k a question, but he is noj entitled to mako insinuations 
of that kind whan using the forms of .ho House professedly to 
socle information. (Cheers) (Colonel Wedgwood.— What was 
tho insinuation ?) Tho hon. and gallant gentleman insinuate 
that the rea. icly given for the resignation of tho la* 

Secretary of State for India were a more protext, The euggo 
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^>solately unfounded. (Cheers.) I havo told the Ud Hsej 
rfy^bnat not only have I not soen tho letter written by my noble 
to the Secretary of State but that it was such a private letter 
rom colleaguo to colleague that ho himself did not keep a copy of 
lfc - I cannot say anything as to the publication of tho letter. My 
noble friend will no doubt deal with it in the House of Lords to¬ 
morrow. But I do say there is indeed an end to Cabinet res¬ 
ponsibility if one Cabinet Minister* is to allude publicly to a private 
letter received from another Cabinet Minister and is by so doing to 
force publication. 

Captain Wedgwood Benn (Leith- L.)—May I ask whether 
tho Government have any objection to the full publication of this 
ettor ? Does tho latter request tho late Secretary of State not to 
bring theso mattors before tho Cabinet, but to consult tho Foreign 
Secretary on tho' matters 'l (Thin was tho crux of tho wholo matter 
ln question). 

Mr. Oh A JIB d itL A i N. —1 havo said I havo not seen the letter. I 
a '° 110 doubt ray noble friend will say whatever ho thinks nocos- 
R arj on the subject in tho House of Lords to-morrow. 

Colon ix \\ edo wood —The right hon. gontleman suggested that 
m,u o an insinuation. May I ask how ho reconciles tho action 
a cen towaids tho lato Secretary of State for India and tho action 
taken ,n oxactiy similar circumstances towards tho speech of tho 
„ C i G ary of State for tho Colonies (Mr. Churchill on Kenya Indians 
eeo boforo) in connection with a similar subject ? 

mnrl * Ciiambkrlain. The bon. and gallant gentleman having 
* UM founded allegation now trios to cover his action by au 
ument. I state that his allegation is unfounded. (Cboors.) 

for n IIE Speaker. I have recoived a notice from tho hon. mombor 
or mo Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 

10 W1 ^he3 to ask leave to movo tho adjournment of the 
ougq. I do not know whether what had occurred just now may 
n or ns view, but I think I ought to point out that hia motion 
1 ^. r, °f } raise questions of Government policy, and only 
ms immediate mattor of incorrect attitudo between individual 
Ministers. 


^ ^ Connor.-— The Leader of the House has made an 

f; 0al . 0 !T ? e n °t to put this motion in a letter which was sent to 
o on y this morning, and I am very much impressed by his Btipges- 
n * 09 Pocially at a critical moment like this for my right hon. friend. 

I 8 rc ri a prevarication, Mr. Montagu made the Btatemcnt 
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it I ought to ask tho opinion of the House upon my 
order, as I understand it is, because 1 think it is necessary 
we should have a frank discussion on an incident so remarkable ; 
and, secondly, to put ourselves right with peoples of India and of 
Eastern Europo and for that reason 1 hope my right lion, friend will 
mako no opposition. 

Mr. Cuameerlain. —May I say that my appeal to the lion, 
gentleman not to make his motion was based on two grounds s One 
was that wo are pressed for time in our financial business. *lhe 
other and the more important ground was that 1 thought it con¬ 
trary to the .public interest that wo should haVo a discussion upon 
policy to bo followed in the Near East in anticipation of the 
Paris Conference. That I understand, would not bo in any way 
in order, and accordingly that falls to the ground. 1 shall not 
raise any objection if the hon. member wishes to discuss this matter. 
1 confess I should have expected my right hon. friend the member 
for Cambridge to be in his place after the speech he raado at 
Cambridge. 

MR. T. P. O’Connci:.— May I say that I sont my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Montagu) a letter saying that I was going to mako this 
motion 1 

Mr. Chamberlain. —It is desirable, whon we do discuss his 
speech, that ho should bo in tbo Houso. 


The Speaker. —I munt again point out to the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) that his proposed motion does not raise, and 
it would not bo in order to raise the question of policy in the Near 
East. It raises only some alleged incorrect action on the x^art of the 
Minister without the consent of the Cabinot, and to that the debate 
must be confined. (Hear, hear.) 

After further discussion it was settled that Mr. O’Connor 
would move for an adjournment of the House to discuso the matter 
on Wednesday next, i. e., tbo 15th March ’22 after Lord Curzon 
had made his statement in the Lords next day. 
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The following is Lord Curzon’s Statement in the Lords 

The Marquess of Curzon, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Arraira said My Lords, I am sorry to have to ask your Lordships’ 
attention for a few moments to a personal matter arising from the 
reference to myself contained in a speech made by a late colleague 
, ® lne > Mr - Montagu, on Saturday last. I had thought, °iny 
Lords, that a Foreign Secretary who is about to proceed to Paris 
for the discussions on the Eastern question was the chief sufferer 
•>y the astonishing act of the Iato Secretary of State for India, in 
is much as the authorisation by him of tho publication of the 
manifesto of the Government of India could not hut gravely affect 
tho position of the British representatives in the forthcoming Con- 
torenoe. But I learnt, greatly to my surprise, from Mr. Montagu’s 
speech that I am doomed in some way to have connived at this 
injury to the public interest in my charge, and this amazing 
proposition Mr. Montagu endeavours to establish by a public 

sat!oil'in thVcaWnV C T| e9I 1' K,an ^-' vith “° and to P rivate conver¬ 
ge without nanllnl ' a _ n ‘^ 0r > which I cannot help thinking must 

h vir ) i nnrrmnll !* \ 10 history °f Cabinet procedure. (Hear, 

hcai. I am compelled, therefore, to state the facts. 

noon MarXrfmn, h n C0 ' l . c, ^ u ® a - I received on Saturday after- 

tl. Govummom. .1 “ “‘.Sh ’ V”" S’ ,r ° ra 

«”» .l. o. ‘z* s'zu° 

tho next week ™ri° i° b °- a 9 abinet at the beginning of 

conceive rf * vr ^ eer ping possible that Mr. Montagu could 
recar fieri i<- ^ j ,c *ti°n without reference to his colleagues, I 

meeting M Cei / UU tbe ( f ue9tlon would bo brought up at the 
r 1 1 fk° n v a - y ' tbafc ^ay before tbo proeoedingB began 

j n od hol^eroy’s telegram to Mr. Chamberlain, who pro- 
. n . . 1 ° abau [ lce oi t ^ )Q Prime Minister and expressed to him 
xv bat, when the permission of the Cabinet to publication 
A iJ Ug i / d must be unhesitatingly refused. In this ho concurred. 
nnKr courso ol private conversation of a few seconds 

fuiklini .>4 Montagu, I fiftld, “Of course you will not authorise 
“I > . ' v ] l bout reference to the Cabinet.” To this he replied, 
i. .i* 1 ' 0 a rtu ! ^ ^ ono so ’ on Saturday last.’' I was so dumbfounded 
r iiieiinT? f ? Vtt i f 1 ' lt - tb ° Socrefar >’ oi ^tato had already given his 
(V* ‘ ’’ 513 ]a l J ®! nce transpired, before tho telegram from the 
uovertimenfc of India could even have been soon by many of his 
11 ‘ 
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u08, that I closed the conversation and returned to myj 


Montagu given 
>1 



the slightest hint that there was' 
to cancel or to postpone the order which be had sent to India 
by telegram two days before, or had I regarded such a suspension as 
possible, 1 should at once have brought the matter before the 
Cabinet,.but I assumed that publication had already, under Mr. 
Montagu's authority, taken place in India, all the more so as the 
Government ol India pressed for immediate sanction to publish. 
1 presumed therefore —and in the circumstances no other presump- 
tion was possible —that it was too late for me to intervene. Further¬ 
more, the responsibility for the step was not mine. It was for the 
.Secretary of State for India to explain and to justify his own action, 
already taken, to the Cabinet. Ho was the Secretary fot* India, 
not I. Whether ho then or afterwards proceeded to do so or not, 
1 do not know, for, being ill at the time, and having only risen 
from bed to attend the Cabinet for certain Foreign Ollice matters, 
1 left the room as soon as those had been disposed of. 

The Private Letter 


Feeling however, profoundly disturbed and dismayed at the 
n't,on which Mr. Montagu had just revealed to mo, 1 wrote to him 
:i pn ate letter the same afternoon, deploring the action that he 
hi 1 taken and protesting against the repetition of any similar 
of’currence. Of so intimate a character was this letter, written by 
i)] • colleague to another, that I did not even take a copy of its 
^ regarded ii as no le a confidential than scoros of similar 
Mi! which Mr. Montagu had addressed to mo while wo had 
' r\ • together, sometimes at tLo rate of two or three a week, the 
. • of which 1 will not, follow his example by Attempting in 
public to describe. 

! awaited the reply to this letter throughout, Tuesday and Wed¬ 
nesday, before deciding wlmt further stops, if any, it might bo 
d< ir; lo for mo to take. Neither then, nor since, did Mr. Mon- 
tag favour me with any answer Instead of this, the late Secretary 
Skit-, revoking the ordinary procedure by which the Minister who 
h amignrd n aU « his explanation in Parliament, whorj his state* 
m • ! ■ can 1 checked or am wared (cheers), went to his constituents, 
’iiSirpf 3r( 1 a politiml club of his own supporters, publicly referred 
i ard travestied both my private conversation with him and my 
' M letter, vilified the colleague whoso advice in relation to 
• i di: i* nrittera and Indian, foreign, and frontier affairs he had not 
*v:, d to solicit, and receive in unstinted measure in most weeks in 
jcoi 1 years, and endeavoured to shift some portion of the respon- 
id hi lit y for hi 8 lamentable indiscretion on to my shoulders. 


MIMSTa, 
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iords, I have this morning received from Mr. Mon? 
fry lotter, and I hold it in my hand. It was marked by r me 
My Lords, it soems to mo intolerable, as I believe 
it to by an unprecedented thing, that an ex-Cabinet Minister 
should, by quoting and distorting in public a private lettor written 
to him under the seal of confidence by a colleague, compel its pub¬ 
lication to the world (Choers). Such a proceeding appears to mo 
neithor consistent with the confidence which should prevail between 
Ministers, nor with the honor of public life. But Mr. Montagu 
bas left me with no alternative, and I will now road tho lettor to 
your Lordships. But first lot me ask your Lordships to recall Mr. 
^Montagu’s description of it. This is what he said at Cambridge: — 
But what did Lord Gurzon do? Ho maintained silence in tho 
Cabinet and contented himself that evening with writing me one of 
those plaintive, hectoring, bullying, complaining letters which are so 
familiar to his colleagues and to his friends, which ended with tho 
request, what?— not to discuss tho matter in the Cabinet, but in 
future not to allow publication of such documents without consulta¬ 
tion with him. That was all.” I will now read the actual terms 
of tho letter : 


Private March G 1922. 

Hear Montagu, — 1 much dcploro that you should have 
oupht right without consulting tho Cabinet to authorise the pub¬ 
lication of that telegram, even as amended. Had 1. when Viceroy, 
'onturod to make a public pronouncement in India about the foreign 
po icy of tho Govornmont in Europe, I should certainly have boon 
CCa od. As ii was I was once robukod for making a casual rofo- 
ronco in a speech. 

. ^ consulted Chamberlain this morning in the absence of tho 
rune . linister, and found that ho entirely shared my views. But 
i was too late. That I should be asked to go into tho conference in 
aua while a subordinate branch of the British Government G,(U)() 
mi os away dictates to the British Government what lino it think* t 
ought to pursue in Thrace, seems to mo quite intolerable, but the pa, ; 
that India has sought to play or boon allowed to play in this son i 
of events passes my comprehension. Moreover, it ieof very dangeroui 
import, for if tho Government of India, because it rules over 
a large body of Muslims, is entitled to express and publish its 
view-, about what wo do in Smyrna or Thrace, why not in I'.-'.vr* , 
oudan, Pulestino, Arabia and the Malay Peninsula or any other i n 
°r Muslim world? Is Indian opinion always to bo a final court 
M Muslim appeal? 

I hope this may be tho last of those unfortunate pr<m un> : 
nieit8, bat if any other ever contemplated, I trust at lead, that 
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wy&tJi’wQ mo an opportunity of expressing my opinion in C 



e sanction is given. 


\ 

Yours ever, Cnrzon.” 


Your Lordships can form your own opinion as to tho tone of the 
lottcr I have read. (Cheers). But you will observo that instead of 
requesting, as alleged by Mr. Montagu at Cambridge, that ho should 
in future discuss such matters with mo without bringing them to 
tho Cabinet, I said, on the contrary, precisely the reverse. I urged 
that it was before the Cabinet. 1 should bo given an opportunity 
of oxpressing my opinion before any action of this sort was over 
again taken by the Secretary of State* for India. Such, my lords, 
are tho facts of the case, upon which it is open to anyone who hears 
or reads my words to pass his own judgment. They loavo mo still 
quite unable to determine whether tho private or tho public conduct 
of the late Secrotary of State for India has been tho more inexpli¬ 
cable and surprising, and in using those adjectives I am astonished at 
my own moderation. (Laughter and cboer 3 .) 


Lord Crev/e’s Views. 


The Marquess of Crewe said bo desired to express the sympathy 
which he was sure their Lordships all felt with the Foreign Score* 
tarv in the circumstances in which he had come to tho Houso. Tho 
no >lo Marquess had been seriously ill, and they all watched with 
b> mpa by the difficulty and emotion with which he made the state¬ 
ment ho had thought it was hi* mty to come down and present 
to their Lordships at tho earliest possible moment. On the actual 
on, nmsfancos of this most unhappy event ho did not wish to 
t=ay nine! He had boon a colleague both of the noble Marquess 
and of Mr. Montagu, and ho had no desire to engage in any personal 
criticisms of the action of either. The noble Marquess had stated 
bLca^i with tho utmost fairness, and ho felt bound to say that so 
far us tho original can; o of his indignation was concerned ho would 
receive tho universal sympathy of tho House. (Heal, hear ) Mr. 
Montagu had rendered, at any rate in the opinion of many of them, 
great services to India in tho past, and he could not mention his 
action on that occasion without paying that tribute to him. But 
it was, ho bolievod, tho universal opinion of thoir Lordships, and 
as it appeared to everybody outside, that in having sanctioned tho 
publication of this particular tolegnmi—tho manifesto as tho noblo 
Marquess described it—of the Government of India, expressing tho 
view;; they were known to hold but which they were not ontitlod 
to give formally to tho world, Mr. Montagu committed a breach of 
liic ordinary propiietins of Cabinet Government to which, like tho 
noble Mu’ouc-.o In (Lord Crewe) c uld recall no precedent, 
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d not desire to enter into the circumstansos of the 
ncle qM that ensued. Ho would only say this, that the letter of 
i ho noble marquess, as read by him, did not appear to deserve the 
Particular epithots appliod to it by Mr. Montagu. (Cheers.) If he 
had to criticise the letter, ho would havo said it was rather more 
formal in tone than was perhaps customary between men who were 
ln the habit of sitting round the same table several days a week 
a nd perpetually working together. That was tho opposite kind of 
criticism to that which the recipient had levelled at it. Ho had 
110 desire to say anything more on tho porsonal question, but ho 
could not help observing that action of this kind on tho part of a 
dinistor, surprising as it might bo, was less surprising than it would 
nave been from a member of a Government in which the old tracli- 
1*011 of collective responsibility had been more uniformly respected. 
-Ihey could not help recalling other cases in which his Majesty’s 
Ministers seemed to havo arrogated to themselves the right to make 
speeches, either on tho platform or sometimes even in Parliament, 
conveying views distinct from and oven opposed to those which 
J-vcro understood to ho entertained by the Government as a whole. 
vHoar, hoar.) If this particular Minister had gone too far, as they 
p thought ho had, in tho assertion of this independence, he (Lord 
. row °) was afraid ho had been encouraged to do it by tho manner 
jo which No. 10, Dowhing-strcet had conducted the system of 
Munot Government. What really mattered, after all, was what 
r eoiiig to ho the effect upon India, and what was going to bo 
10 cilect upon Lurope. fh.it was not tho momont to discuss what 
the possible* effect on either 
could do was to review tho 
Possible, and trust that when ‘ 

. rc °co and Turkey it would 

Lon at all. Ho hoped that tho episode would ho completely blotted 
Pr!j ' u mind of tho Conference which was to take placo in Paris. 

loie was this much to bo said, that the particular opinions of tho 
pi tan Government went far beyond the merits of tho case, and, 
a _ being so, he trusted that this most unfortunate publication 
'ould not in tho ovenfc interfere with the smooth progress of tho 
Conference. (Cheers.) 


might he. Tho most that anybody 
whole of this episode as soberly as 
it came to the discussions regarding 
not be allowed to enter into the quos* 
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At 8-15, Mr. T. P. O’Connor (Liverpool, Scotland, Nat.) moved 
the adjournment of the House in ordor to call attention to w’bat 
ho described as the serious lack of co-ordination of His Majesty’s 
Ministers which had brought about tho resignation of Mr. Montagu 
as Secretary of State for India. He said the position in India was 
sufficiently serious to impose great restraint on every man with 
any sense of responsibility. He was not going to make a personal 
attack on Mr. Montagu, nor did he propose to make any sugges¬ 
tion of disagreeing with the general policy of his right 
kon. friend in India. As a matter of fact, ho was in entire 
sympathy with that policy, as wore most of his friends. Tho 
object of tho motion was to bring out tho want of co-ordination 
between the late Indian Secretary and different members of tho 
Government. As ho understood it, the reason for Mr. Montagu’s 
disappearance from the Indian Secretaryship was that ho was 
regarded by tho Prime Minister and his former colleagues as having 
made a deadly assault on the principle of collective respons¬ 
ibility of tho Cabinet, Ho demanded from the Government a 
clc ;r statement that thoy would not carry ohedienco to what were 
supposed to be Muslim opinions to the extent of abandoning the 
principle of tlra protection of the peoplo of the East from massacre. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Griffiths (Pontypool, Lab.) seconded the motion. 


Mr. Montagu’s Speech in Defence 

Mr. Montagu (Cambridgcshira, C.L.), who roao in tho shadow 
of tho back bench beneath tho gallery on tho Ministerial 6ido, came 
down to tho bench in front in responso to calls from members. Iio 
said :— 

1 do not propose to take part in tho debate on the interesting 
topic which Mr. O’Connor has raised, but 1 will deal with some of 
tho Muy grave personal charges that have been made against m My 
right hon. friend the Leador of the House says that I have complained 
of the statoment made to the House announcing my resignation, and 
that I had no right to do so because ho told me of its terms before¬ 
hand. It is true that he consulted mo as to the terras and that I 
took no exception to them. Did he expect that I should say, “ I 
have served with you four and-a half yoars. I have beon on clo^e 
and intimate relations with you and your colleagues. You might 
bo kind enough, generous onough, to put in one word of rogrot at 
tho ioverance of this colleaguoship ” 1 Would it bavo been of *-ny 
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if ho hod put it in at my suggestion ? I took noto 



what ho proposed to say, and 1 left his room with the hope 


he might say something, but, of course, I did not expect that 
he should tell mo of t ho personal sido of his remarks. I left his 
room aftor what was, of course, a painful conversation, with memo¬ 
rable, unforgettable recollections of his personal kindness, sympathy, 
and consideration. That attitude I shall always remember, but 
1 shall find it equally difficult to forget the scene in this House 
labour cheers) when that was all ho could tell tho House about 
our parting. 

My right lion, friend gavo to the Houso a time-table of tbo 
events in connection with tho publication of tho despatch. I mako 
dm a prosont of his time table. Ho will find on inquiry at the 
India Office that I gave instructions verbally tho vory moment I 
saw tho telegram of the Government of India that it must bo at 
onco circulated to tho Cabinot. I tako it from him that delays 
occurred between my vorbal instructions and tho actual duplication 
ofteteleg r »n,» n d its submission to the Cabinet, so that it was 
not till Saturday that he received tbo telegram. I do not think 
that alters ray argument at Cambridge. It is true that before tho 

ought'"to hive“ad The? Si ' ,el ° T ° f n,y Gagnes had had, or 
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Lord Curzon’s Impudent letter 

collogue tint 1 had* J1C , h ” Ilht J :od mo to oc * r,tinU0 ftS their 
conBultatim wifi h ,l °JV M hlS tolt ^ ram t0 bo published without 
Secret irv I Of. J r U)n J' How do the Leader of the Houje ami tho 
deal wiM °t V 0 i° r Affairs deal with tho matter? They 

is wli f V ^ °\ l * re and ? bsolatel y by private conversation. That 
on Saturd° ^-bis tolcgram was received by the Cabinet 

of Stltfi W fnr V! l0W . n by Leader of tho IIouso and by tho Secretary 
on Momlav^Tn^i Aif.nrs that t b id authorised the publication 
every day ‘ ’ Not onJofth Wedll0Klay ‘ 1 vvas se ® in « colloagues 

a grave constitutional outSS \° mo thafc 1 M committed 

was tho r»rivnf» i outrage, the only action that was taken 

my richt hm H le t0 '' 'vntton to mo by Lord Curwn. Lot me ask 

said • “ I enmirdtt l 1B .: Supposing I had gone to the public and 
I committed this constitutional outrage, and tho Govern* 
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no member of the Government said anything.” 

^JwoujfMiave said : “ What a misrepresentation of the fact. Did not 
Lord Curzon write and tell you?” I had no choice. Do look at it 
form my position. 1 havo committed a grave constitutional outrage, 
not discovered, apparently, by His Majesty's Government until 
Thursday, when the Prime Minister returned to aefivo business. 
During the whole of that time the only action taken by tho 
Government is this letter. I have never been given an opportunity 
by those who believe so convinccdly in tho doctrine of joint Cabinet 
action of confronting my colleagues—(Labor cheers) of arguing my 
case with my colleagues. (Labor cheers.) I saw tho Prime Minister 
on Thursday, and it was made plain to mo that*I could no longer 
remain a member of His Majesty's Government. Do have some 
thought of my position. You tell me I have committed a constitu¬ 
tional outrage and tho only action you take until you seo tho effect 
in the newspapers and what the Press tell you is a private letter, and 
then you tell mo I must not allude further to that private letter : 

Resignation, a Pretext 

1 say I was justified and could not avoid proving—May I say 
thL 9 I believe and 1 cannot cure my mind of the belief that this 
reason for ray resignation was a pretext. (Labor cheers.) I was there 

to prove that your action between that Monday and that Thursday 
was evidence that it was a protext. Unless 1 took Lord Curzon's 
private letter and referred to it I could not mako out my case, and 
1 : ,iy with great emphasis to the Leader of tho House that tho fault 
lies in tho methods of the Government which dealt with what they 
■ av to-day is so grave a matter by no other method than by private 
letter and by private conversation. (Cheers.) I have said, and I 
say again, that in my view, rightly or wrongly, the publication of this 
telegram was not a mat lev that 1 need bring before tho Cabinet. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is obvious from Lord Curzon’s letter that ho 
took a different view. 1 shall never be able to understand this, 
and I beg tho House to seo if they cannot got to-day somo answer. 
Take the ordinary meeting of any Board of Directors or any trade 
union or any private business in the world on any well conducted 
fiLiir. The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, tho man 
primarily concerned in all this matter, knows I have committed a 
grave constitutional outrage, and ho goes back to the Cabinet, which 
is at the moment sitting, and instead of saying one word about 
the grave constitutional outrago that I have committed, sif 3 silent 
them, in iho Cabinet and contents himself with writing rno a private 
letter that eamo evening. What is tho explanation of that? 
Could I raise it in the Cabinet? I do not think it was a Cabinet 
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(Curzon) does, llicro is another Cabinet on Wecnw^lly. 
e Lord Curzon and the Leader of the House had 
of acquainting their colleagues of the outrage that 1 have 
committed. No reference is made to it at that Cabinet. What, is 
the roason why what is alleged to-day to bo so grave a constitu¬ 
tional outrage is never mentioned by those people who are most 
affected by that outrage? (Labor cheers.) 

Before passing from that I would add that I agree with the 
deader of the House that Lord Curzon could not have known on 
Monday —and 1 did not know— that actiou taken at that Cabinot 
xv ould bo in time to stop publication of the telegram. But I do say 
that, supposing that a Cabinet discussion had taken place and the 
Oabinot had decided that it was a gnrvo constitutional outrage to 
Publish this telegram, if a telegram had been sent to India 
immediately after that Cabinet saying : “Clear the lino ; His 
Majesty’s Government take strong objection to the publication of 
this telegram. If it is not too late, stop it,” I believe—and 1 said so 
on Saturday—it is an irony to reflect that there was a chance that 
die telegram would have come in time, and there was more than a 
chanco that publication would have boen stopped. 

The Charge of Misrepresentation 

Thero is a more serious charge made against mo than that I 
referred to this private correspondence. It is said that 1 mis¬ 
represented it. I hope that even my sternest critics will acquit mo, 
ho wo ver low an opinion they take of my character, of having inten¬ 
tionally committed the folly of misrepresenting such a document. 
1 am profoundly sorry that for one momont there should havo been 
any misunderstanding on that matter. It never occurred to mo 
^hiit there could havo boon, until 1 saw tho newspapers on Monday. 
L'-t mo toll tho House exactly how this very curious mistake arose. 

1 is said that I stated that Lord Curzon in his letter had asked mo 
not to bring this matter before the Cabinot. I made no such 
statement, and nobody who heard me would imagine I did so. Lot 
?J° ask the Houso to consider an expanded version of what I aid. 
the point 1 was making to my andienco was that, on monday 
whon Lord Curzon knew of this grave constitutional outrage, ho did 
n ofc think—something happened between Monday and Thursday 
v » T hich made him think—that I had done something which would 
uot pormit my continuation in office, because at th6 end of his 
letter was, “Don’t do it again,” which showed clearly that ho 
tnought 1 was going to remain and would havo tho opportunity of 
d°log it again. That struck mo as the lamest possible ending to a 
lettor coming from a man who thought that 1 had been guilty of an 
unpardonable constitutional outrngo, Lord Curzon ended his 

11 («) 
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ltfa a request to do—what? Not to hand my resignat? 
efo Minister, not to recogiiise that it was impossible t 
continue in ofTico with him, not to como with him to tho 
Prime Minister and discuss tho matter, but merely and only a 
request not to do it again. Therefore the House will seo, if you 
look at it from the point of view of tho expanded version, that 1 
said that Lord Curzon ended his letter—I was not quoting ; I did 
not quote because 1 did not want tho letter to bo published — with a 
request —what ? Not to bring it to the Cabinet, but not to do it 
again, or not to do it without consulting him. It was a clumsy, 
loose rhetorical expression, but if you will look at the vorbatirn 
reports of The Times and the Daily Telegraph , I submit that tho 
interposition of the word “ what” after “ request ” with a note of 
interrogation after it, showed that what I was saying was that Lord 
Curzon ended with a request— What? Not to bring it to tho 
Cabinet, but to do something olse. (Hear, hear.) Think of the 
grammar. Supposing that I had said that Lord Curzon made two 
requests — (l) not to bring the matter to tho Cabinet; arid (2) not 
to do it again. Tho proper conjunction would bo “and” but tho 
word which 1 used was “ but.” 

1 say that what happonod between Monday and Thursday was 
a pretext, 1 do not want to make any use in this debate of Lord 
Ci 1 r./on'e ^ elter * ^ 1 did not want it published ; I think it was a very 
foolish letter. But what the House must remember, and what Lord 
Caisson forgot, is that for the purpose of this matter and for no 
otli’.T purpose tho Government of India cannot be correctly described 
& subordinate branch of Ilia Majesty’s Administration. India 
is a member of tho League of Nations; the Treaty of Sevres was 
signed on behalf of India independently as well as on boh.df of 
Great Britain and the Dominions, and I think it is tho greatest folly 
to suggest that India, which has been given Dominion status for this 


purge.,e and was a party to the original Treaty, should not bo 
allowed to express its opinion as to the modification or the Treaty. 
If it is allowed to express its opinion, what is the use of hushing it 
up? It is no use making that opinion after tho Conference. Tho 
only time is before the Conference, and I think, as Lord Reading 
thinks, that the pooplo in India and the people in Great Britain 
vr to ('lit it led to know what are tho views put forward on behalf of 
the people of India by the Government of India. It is not truo to 
nay tlmt they were dictating to this country or to tho Government 
of this country what the terms of tho Treaty should be. What 
they did seek to do was to have their views given tho fullest v, 
and an11 orily and tho fullest oonsideration. Of course, they w ould 
be the first to reeogniao that their views havo to bo harmonised 
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er and wider views. But India is entitled to a predon^ 
tho settlement with Turkey because no other country is yo 
orosted or has so groat a part in it. I do not bolieve that it will 
hamper tho British Government ; I believe it will help it. I boliove 
that if His Majesty’s Government had found it possible to publish 
my telegram in answer, they would have seen that I myself recognised 
that it was impossible for tho Allies to fulfil all the terms. 

Cabin'et Responsibility 

I am conscious of the right of tho Leader of tho House to say, 
as ho said last Friday, that if my views of tho Government were 
v/hat I expressed them to be, why did I not resign long ago. I did 
not raise tho doctrine of broaches of Cabinet responsibility of 
which this Government has been guilty as a chargo against them. 
That was not my intention. I was proud to bo a membor of this 
Government. 1 rejoiced in it3 achievements, and 1 am proud to 
have taken somo part in them. Wbat I object to is that this 
Government, which has flouted above all other Governments the 
doctrine of Cabinet responsibility, should have used that as an 
excuse for asking for my resignation. (Liberal and Labor cheors.) 
Theroforo I have no cause on tho grounds of Cabinet responsibility 
or its ab 3 eneo to resign from tho Government. 

My second reason for not resigning boforo was this, 
meutally differed from my colloagucs—that is notorious- 
policy in tho Near East, but my colleagues bad treated 
considerately. I had been given one of the most difficult 
a man could ever till, the position as head of ono of tho Departments 
of his Majesty’s Government and hor.l of the Indian Peace Delega¬ 
tion. I believe I havo used with moderation and with a recognition 
of tho difficulties tho right to freedom of expression on affairs in tho 
Middlo East so far as they affected India. My position would havo 
been intolerable without it, and, moroover, rightly or wrongly, whan- 
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ever I was at the point of resignation on this subject, I thought tb r 
the resignation on this issuo of any Secretary of State for India 
would havo meant that ho despaired of getting these peace terms in 
conformity with our pledges, and would have had a disastrous effect 
on Muhammadans in India. I cordially agree with my right bon. 
friend, and I wish to emphasise his remarks that my resignation at 
this moment does not mean the rejection of tho right to considera¬ 
tion of the terms put forward ou bohalf of tho Moslem people. 

The third roason why I havo novor thought ft necessary to 
resign until now was that until unite recently I had ovory right 
to think that I had tho loyalty and the confidence, not of somo of 
my late colleagues, but of all of them. And. lastly, I loved my 
work ! Tho fascination of Iudian problems has obsc^ed me all my 
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\ / ' ^ >r ^ nccs *^nd tho Native States with their inuW*mi|u 

\1 characteristics, the people of India awakening, stSvnJgj- 8 
defined ideals, so varied in their developments, in their 
race?, in their history, in their views, the glorious conception—as I 
thought it was, and as i still think it is—of a British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations bound together by its very freedom and tho 
mutual respect of all its partners, acknowledging no differences of 
race and creed, of constitution or institution, owing allegionce, 
unsworving and devoted, to ono King and one King-Emperor ; tho 
giave dangers of being rushed on the one hand to chaos and on tho 
other of being frightened to*reaction ; a record unparalleled in tho 
history of the world for unselfishness and personal sacrifice of tho 
Liilish effort in ludia. I wanted, I longed for nothing bottor than 
f.o long as I could to devote myself to these all-absorbing problems, 
and not to leave undone or half done at the most critical moment 

tiio work in which I gloried. (Cheers.) I have parted this week 
from colleagues in tho India Office and in India with whom I 
worked for a term of years with uninterrupted accord, and I have 
l ud down tho proudest titlo that in my belief an Englishman can 
huhl—lho title of Secretary of Stato for India which moans tho 
nr.nt in particular to serve tho King, this Parliament, and India, 
ami this is tho unhappiost moment of my lifo. (Cboers.) 

th , ff r ' J ^ T1 ?omas (Derby, Lab.) said that ho did not bolievo 

f r mioHn^ir " lr i Mouta 8" sufficient justificalion 

from a private letter. (Hoar, hoar.) No graver injury 

i oU 1™ t0 * ,uW ‘" 1 ".° or t0 any public man than that a privato 

• hi inT er 1 °. 1 clrcum ’ t; ' nccs «n which privato letters were 
wntton should bo (|uoted in public. 

Mr. Montagu.—I (juito understand the point of view, and l 
pre-mme thal tho Right Hon. gentleman would bay tho samo if 1 said 
111 ' I did not quote, but that I referred, Tho point is this, if 
J may say so. How much easier it would have boon for mo if 1 
< 001.1 have quoted it. The wholo controversy, so far ns tho Jotter is 
concerned, has arisen because I could not ; because it was a privalo 
IoU or I ho whole of ray caso is that this is not tho way in which 
Uic Government ought to transact its business. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas said his answer was that thoro was tho 
opportunity or tho Right Hon. Gentleman to have coino to the 
..mi™ and thoro stated the whole position. (Cheers.) At t)io same 

‘T; '} W! * 8 °! lly fair ,0 ” k what excuse there was lor Lord CuVzon 
pot bringing the matter immediately before the Cabinet when be 
lad boon told that this telegram had boon made public. (Hoar, 
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Mr. Cliamberl.iin’s Reply 

^Chamberlain said ho had never been called upon to Take 
PfcbLrn a discussion so infinitely painful. On the part of it which 
dealt with the reference by his Eight Hon. friend, Mr. Montagu, to 
the private letter sent to him by Lord Curzon and the explanation 
which ho had given, he desired to say the least that ho could say. 
His right Hon. friend referred to a private letter without the con¬ 
sent of the writer, having, as ho had told them, no desiro that the 
letter should bo made public. There were obvious reasons why 
a letter so written from one colleague to another should not be 
made public. It was not written for publication, and ho did not 
know exactly what the consequences of the publication might bo 
(Hoar, hear.) Hut Mr. Montagu must realise that ho could not 
challenge the honor of a colleague by reference to a private letter 
from him and by o doing, call for and onforco the publication of 
that letter (Cheers). Referring to Mr. Montagu’s conversation with 
Lord Curzon, ho asked : Did his right hon friend hint to Lord 
Curzon that there was any possibility of stopping that telegram 
authorising publication? No. Why, asked Mr. Montagu, did not 
Lord Curzon at once announce to the Cabinet what had been done? 

°uld it have been a satisfaction to Mr. Montagu or a congonial 
Ij^k to Lord Curzon? The mischief was done. Responsibility for 
Iho action rested in other hands, and Lord Curzon left it there. 

. t The Prime Minister first knew of the publication when ho road 
it in the London morning papers on Thursday, lie sent for Mr. 

Utagu, and imi ly after that interview the Prime Minister 

° to soo him. IIo had novel* soon him so perturbed or disturbed 
ukout any public incident. Tbo Piiino Minister regarded the 
of Mr. Montagu as a grave national misfortune—(hoar, 

N :ir »)—and also as wanting in that loyalty from ono member of 
I * ’■ Cabinet to another which was essential to Iho smooth work- 
n, g of Cabinet Government. (Hoar, hear.) No tradition of public 
‘do juetilled a Minister in publishing a tolcgram of such importance 
^ubout first communicating it to any othor Minister who was 
immediately concerned in the matter, and also submitting it to tbo 
^ rime Minister, if not to tbo Cabinet itself. (Hoar, hear.) Another 
lapse on the part of Mr. Montagu was that wbilo ho circulated the 
tcleg ram he never circulated h s reply to it, nQr the tolcgram from 
ike Government of India press.ng for immediate publication. The 
r,< pomihillty for the whole u lfortunato businos < rested not upon 
l i i Cabinet, but upon Mr. Montagu who did not lot thorn know of 
Iho action he had taken. (Hear, hoar.) ft was for the Prime 
Miiiiistor and no other person to act, and the Prime Minister did act 
the very moment he became aware of what had been done, It \m 
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ip^orsal opinion that the Primo Minister was right in 
^signation which Mr. Montagu tendered, (Hear, hear, 1 
^igMnon. friend could not absolve himself from his responsibility 
in the matter by trying to charge Lord Curzon with failing in his 
duty. (Hear, hear.) It had been said that Mr. Montagu was sacri¬ 
ficed to the Die-hards clamour — (hear, hear)—and to the subsorvienco 
of the Prime Minister and his colleagues to the Press, (Hear, bear.) 
That was not so. His right hon. friend resigned on the question 
of constitutional propriety and Cabinet responsibility. (Cheers.) If 
ho had thought that by introducing other words into the statement 
he made in the House he could do anything to mitigate the pain 
of Mr. Montagu’s position, or give consolation to him, ho hoped tho 
right hon. gentleman would believe that would have been dono. 
Ono knew how profoundly ho was intorosted in India, and how 
earnestly ho had striven, and how deeply, painful it was to him to 
sever his connection with that work while it was still unfinished. 
His right hon. friend was not the only Minister who had to resign, 
lie was not the only Secretary of State who had found it was not 
compatible with his duty to remain in office. He (Mr. Chamberlain) 
sympathised with him, and ho deeply deplored tho right hon. gentlo- 
man’s misconception of his duty to tho Cabinot and the olFect of 
bi > action in public alTairs which rendered his severance with tho 
Lidia Office inevitable. (Hoar, hear.) 

Mr. Asquith (Paisley, L.) said that ho regarded the procedure) 
adopted by the late Secretary of State for India as incompatible 
wrh lbo elementary rules of Cabinot Government. At the same 
time ho expressed his smeore regret that a career which had been 
associated with so much fruitful work in tho interests of India and 
the Lmpire had for the moment been checked, (Hear, hear) Those 
w ho rat on tho front Government bench had suddenly discovered 
and solemnly proclaimed to the world that there was such a thing 
ru Cabinot responsibility. (Hear, hoar.) That was most remarkable. 
(Laughter.) inis affaii was not an isolated incident, hut a climax* 
'Jin whole thing demonstrated tho moral and political impossibility 
o( attempting to govorn by a Coalition which had no common 
cementing principle or policy. Tho moral he drew was this : that 
they should get. back onco for all to tho old straight way whou 
people were divided by real differences founded upon conviotion 
and principle. 

Mr. 2\ F. O’Coniwr then withdrew his motion for the adjournment . 
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Subsequently Mr. Montagu in presiding over a political and party 
meeting at Thatford in support of Sir Richard Winfrey, M. P. for Southwest, 
Norfolk, delivered a long speech lasting over an hour, in the course of which 
he said : — 

I do not propose to pursue any personal matter, because on that 
I havo on more than ono occasion said my say. I do not propose, 
for instance, to weary you with my views about. Lord Curzon 
(laughter), except to this, that his letter to me show anew, what 
I havo always felt, that ho will insist upon looking at Indian prob¬ 
lems and the Indian Empiro with the light behind him. Ho secs 
over that great land his portontous shadow, and ho remembers as 
the high water mark, in his opinion, in its history the great days 
when ho was Viceroy—days from which lie wished that it had never 
changed ! 

This attitudo on his part accounts for the fact that I have not, 
I am afraid, appreciated as much as he would wish what ho would 
Ci; ll, I suppose, “unstinted advico and assistance,” and what I 
^ould descriho, if I woro so minded, by a more accurate and rather 
different term. (Laughter.) 

As for the Prime Minister, I again propose carefully to avoid 
^ny personal issue. Last week, when 1 was addressing my own 
constituents, I sought to make an appeal to that section of the Con¬ 
servative Party known as the Die-hard section. To my regret, ii 
not to my surpriso, the appeal that I made does not appear to havo 
been very successful. Thoy had the exquisite satisfaction of receiving 
my head on a chargor, but they hardly paused in their pursuit of 
the Prime Minister sufficiently long to devour the corpse ! 

The meal was followed in rapid succession, first, bv that 
romarkiible mooting of the Conservative Party in the House of Com¬ 
mons,* which did not result, at. any rate, in coming to an enthusiastic 
vote of confidence in the Prime Minister, Secondly, wo road that 
two great and distinguished Conservative statesmen—men whose 


* This refers t >a m a ting of 200 Unionist members of the Howe tor the 
purpose of expressing confidence in their lenders and re-Rtratiufe pledges of 
snppott the C lition Sort, The dUcsssioo was a long and exciting ons, 
and although it was expected that it would end in a triumph for Mr. Lloyd George, 
it was found that the Tory members did not want the Prime Minister unani¬ 
mously but only on their own terms which were not eiuy. In the end no vote 
of confidence was passed, no resolution moved, and the conference ended in 
a melee, 
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MR. MONTAGU’S RESIGNATION 

/achievements would have made overybody liopo foA 
neither of them scon their way to accept one of tho 
i offices in the country. 

We have seen them refusing tho office on tho grounds, it is 
alleged, with what truth I do not know, that they doubt the perma¬ 
nency of tho Ministry. Wo should remember and admire tho 
tremendous and almost unparalleled achievement of the Prime 
Minister for the benefit of this country and this Empire, ami tho 
world must sympathise with him in his well-merited holiday at 
Criccieth, where he is bound to recognise that all tho oxpodients 
which ho is using to help him in maintaining the Government 
(which, l believe, is almost indispensable to the well being of this 
country) are loading to what looks like a dangerous degree of humi¬ 
liation and difficulty. 

Mr. Montagu further said that there was hardly a matter of 
supremo importance to this country which really divided parties. 
And if they asked any ordinary citizen what wore the supremo needs 
of the people of this country at tho moment, lie would reply first, 
lKiico, secondly, hotter trade, and thirdly, lower taxation. (Cheer ) 
r l ho groat word poaco really covered tho other two. 

Lancashire’s Losses in Eastern Markets. 


Probably tho most difficult position of tho world to-day, so far 
iva peace v/as concerned, w t us tho position between Greece and 
'turkey, which not only disturbed the whole of the East, but had 
a vital olfoct upon *ho export trade of our country. Thorn was no 
<i< ubt that Lancashire was suffering to-day largely, if not mainly, 
because of the effect upon its exports of cotton goods to the East as 
a conrequonco of tho foreign policy which wo had been pursuing. 

He said it last week—and ho would say it again—he could not 
understand, and it had never been explained why it was that wo 
alone of tho Allies had been pursuing in tho main what was called 
wrongly a pro-Greek policy. IIo said “ wrongly,*’ because he could 
not understand that it wa 9 of any use to the Greeks. It was 
certainly of no use to the British Empire. 

Wo are at the last stage of the endeavour to get peace in the 
East, said Mr. Montagu. Lord Curzon was going to Paris next 
week, and il was because I authorised iho publication of the views 
of the Government of India on this matter tbao I am addressing you 
no long- r as Meerut ary for India, but merely a tho owner and Inha- 
bitun* n L- * • . II 11, Poi unk. 1 tmvo loin: ug»> dnani.^.M 1 u .pilit* 

Jidicululib the (lootriim of ( binm Ro ponsibility an preached by my 
collcijiruoH. 1 have given roico instiirii . but I have been debarred 
Iroin giving other utriking inUjLi'oa which have involved this country 
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'o #\yj expenditure, because the instances which I gav 
done without a decision of the Cabinet, whereas 
Tices I should like to give aro not known to the public as 
coming within that category yet. 

Returning to the subject of the Viceroy’s telegram, Mr. Montagu 
quoted from a speech of Sir William Vincent, the Home Member 
of the Government of India, on February 21st. 1921, in which ho (Sir 
^Villiatn) quoted from a speech by Lord Chelmsford, the then 
Viceroy, who said, 'Shortly after the Armistice 1 wrote to the Secre¬ 
tary of State that feeling in India was most disturbed over the 
question of the Turkish peace terms, particularly with regard to tho 
Holy Places and tho future of Constantinople. In tho same month 
my Government again cabled to the Secretary of State urging upon 
him the importance of another settlement of the Turkish peace torms, 
considering tho effect upon tho Muhammadan opinion in India." 

“At that date it. will be seen that the Government of India," 
said Mr. Montagu, “were doing what Lord Curzon would call dic¬ 
tating to the Home Government.” Mr. Montagu roferrod to a speech, 
of which ho road considerable extracts, by tho Primo Minister in 
the Hons© of Commons on tho 22nd February, 1920, in which he 
recalled tho solemn National pledge given to the Muhammadans of 
India during the War in January, 1918. That pledge was : 

“Nor are wo fighting to dostroy Austro-Hungary or to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or of tho rich and ronownod lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in rare,” 

"But", said Mr. Montagu, “in view of the so-called pro-Greek 
policy of tho Prime-Minister—his own peculiar and spocial policy 
adopted ever since the Greeks wore invited to Smyrna, ho (Mr. 
Montagu) did not reraomber on what Cabinet decision wo wore in 
danger unless it was remedied at the coming Conference of breaking 
irreparably our word to the Indian subjects who played so pro¬ 
minent a part in the defeat of Turkey.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” said Mr. Montagu, “let tho British people 
know the faota and don’t let them go hoodwinked and blindfolded 
under tho leadership of the Prime-Minister.” Mr. Montagu added 
tint the publication of the view of tho Indian Govt, could do no harm 
but could only do good, and said: ‘*1 am afraid I am unrepentant. 

“if you want peace in India,” said Mr. Montagu, “and good 
trade in India, you must have peace in tho Near East. Jf you are 
to have peace in the Near Fast, there is one nbnuluto enemiml, 
that you must, keep your promises, and my hopes are high t hat in 
tho corning week* peace will bo a.-mrod there, and that it will have 
ropnrcuhsions throughout the world." 
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la in the House of Commons 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—.27TH MAllCH 1922 

In the House of Commons on March 27th, in the course of 
the debate on the Consolidated Fund (No. 2 } Bill, during which 
was discussed the whole of the British policy at home and 
abroad, Col. Wedgwood spoke as follows on the subject of 
India :— 

As one who, fortunately, has throughout taken the right line 
and has now been proved right—1 have always said in this House 
that it was essential that Constantinople should bo restored to 
Turkey and that Smyrna should bo part of tho Turkish Dominion? 
ever since the Debate began two and a half-year ago—I should 

naturally like to point out to tho Government that, although they 

havo finally, as I beliovo, in those Paris terms, come down on tho 
right side of tho fence, yet their hesitation which has boon duo 
very largely to their being incorrectly informed during tho last 
'?• I h aH years has done moro than anything else in foreign 
. r ;l us to shake tho credit of tho British Empire, not only i„ the 
Middle Last but m tho whole of the Far East as well, ft is voS 
Mnr'onn' 6 * 0 '‘ y nOW ' under a Particular form of pressure which 

iho 7u 8 t s:: y r;i; ^ *r isu onice ? nai,y ;idoptod 

♦ i ^i 4 . i ® Middle IDast question. It must not hn 

STt.s.'„", d 7 S3t*r^j-r * “ 
2- ¥->."««- IffiSTiSL? Kssjk 

the Ottoman Purks-H must not be supposed that wo have hoof 
m-Kn.g for that as the bon. and gallant member for Melton (dir 
t. \ it.-,) has always asked for it, because it would soothe down tbo 

wb’iVh limno'b 0ur 0, 'J ,;ct throughout in urging tho settlement 
. /. h ?P° has now been arrived at has been that it is an 

em'n-u ly just settlement, and that our prestige and reputation 
rn ’ aU h r *£ embor . has said already, not upon our Army 
, 7’° ‘ our , A,r , Fo ™’ hut upon our traditional sense of just oo 
oven to the under-dog. If we had only done this two years aao 

how much better would our reputation havo been, how much better 

wcnM onr traditions bo for tho future. 

I want to-day to say a word or two about the pressuro that 
ms Wen brought to bear from India to secure this solut on at thich 
tho Noble Lord has arrived, and to which this sou,, v U 
now committed I havo said that wo on this side alwfys ‘ vun od 
H at solution, few* wo believe it to bo tho right solution, f 
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very unfortunate that wo have given the improssio^i 
^wholo world that we have only taken up the position of 
justice to Turkey in dcferenco to the pressure brought to bear by 
Moslems of India. It is an example of feebleness which ought not 
to have been given. As a matter of fact—and I think that this 
ought to bo said here in this House—people who have studied the 
question in India know perfectly well that you will not bo able to 
soothe down Moslem opinion in India by giving way to the demands 
'of the Khilafat agitation as regards the settlement of the Turkish 
question. Tho Khilafat agitation used the Turkish question, but it 
was not because of the Moslem unrest in India. The Moslem unrest 
in India will continuo. Thoy will find some other excuse, and they 
will merely despise tho British “ Raj ” who has given way to 
them so obviously on the Turkish question—who has given way to 
pressure instead of accepting tho just solution. We should not 
have convoyed this impression to tho Mosloms of India. 1 am 
C(j ruin that the founders of tho Moslem agitation will not he 
toolified by your settlement of the Turkish question. Thoir attitude 
towards England remains now what it was before tho Paris Com 
foronce. It is one of insistent hostility and you cannot soothe 
down that hostility by accepting the telegram from tho Viceroy 
or the theories of the bureaucracy in India. For the last threo 
ycirs every Anglo-Indian official in India has boon boggj 
Government to accept the Moslem demands—tho Khilafat domamls 
on the Turkish question. Thoy havo hoped that therohy thoy 
would ho ablo to placate tho Moslems Lot mo assure the House 
lh;it thoy will not thereby ho able to placate thorn. The Moslems 
C) f India aro committed to something far more tremendous than 
settlement of a country which shares their fate, but in which 
otherwise they havo no direct interest. Th< y aro out for thoir 
^'v: L rnj. > They aro out, I am afraid, in tho case of tho Moslems, 
with very frank hostility to this country, to get rid of the LukIisIi 
;|, " 1 over India. I do not think you have improved the situation 
W Hiving way to the pressure, accepting as gospel wh.it haj» b<-« n 
M uti | in the Viceroy's despatch and advocated by Sir V. Vincent 
u,, d others of the permanent officials in India. 


The Chance of Authority 

The fact of tho matter is that India is becoming day by day a 
Wore dangerous problem for this Kmpire, and while I urn v< ry fd *d 
,0 see tho Jvnl l«* 1 ,t rd opposite in charge of Indian question*’-. I do 
;, ot protend that tho oh-mge which hsvt been nrndr in r ( f ' u •! of 
‘ he India OHi.m has ro Me things any tho easier i ’ c 1 r ' r 
thro wti any more hopefulness into my attitude towards the Indian 
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I am afraid those of us who love India, and justi^^ f^r 
/arid the development of real democracy in India, must say 
-tvartrfhe late Secretary of State was of all t ho Members of this 
House far ar c! away the best fitted to hold that post, and that the 
substitution for him of the Noble Lord in the other place, who 
knows nothing of India and whose past has been reactionary in this 
Houso—I do not know what it has been in the other House—is not 
likely to bode good for India or for the tradition and reputation of 
this country. We have put our hands to the plough in India The 
Montagu Chelmsford Reforms are not a stop which can be withdrawn. 
We have got to go on on those lines. You are pledged by the 
August Declaration of 1917, honourably pledged to sot India on the 
road to Freedom and to work for Dominion Home Rule in India, 
not at once, but by stages. That has been our declaration. Our 
honour is bound up in it. I see the “ Times *' pointing out that the 
Montiigu-Chelmsford Reforms show signs of breaking down in 
practice, that the attitude of the Indian Legislature towards the 
Budget, towards the question of raising additional money for tho 
Array in India, is an iutransigeant attitude taken up through 
hostility to the British Rule, and must make it more difficult) to 
pursue the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms and may lead us to recon- 
hidor the whole question of those reforms. That alone is lamentablo. 
it will bo used on platform after platform, as an illustration of 
wlmt they are always ^throwing in our teeth, namely, British bad 
faith. "1 hey will say— Here you see again. There was a promise 
of the British Government and now a suggestion has already been 
m ide in unofficial quarters that the step should bo reviewed, and 
policy should be revised.” That ill. It i3 a matter of 
enormous pity that tho very day that the Secretary of State, who 
loved India, resigned, there was notified in India the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Anybody who has closoly studied the Indian 
question recently will know that tho Government in India, 
Reading's Government, was playing a very difficult game with 
extreme skill* For month after month they were urged by irrespon* 

1 1bios in this country to deal with tho non-co-operation movement 
by force, to imprison the agitators, and to close down the agitation. 
Of course, you cannot closedown an agitation by imprisonment. Lord 
Reading and bis administration wore dealing with the agitation on 
proper linos. 

Character of Indian Agitation 

Tho House should understand that tho agitation in India is 
rot an agitation solely against Western rule, but that it is an ngita- 
i■ again* t Western civilisation, and not merely against W estern 
tule, Gandhi's agitation, if carried to its logical conclusion, means 
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plftion of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. It means th^l 
Civilisation and the return to Tolstoyan institutions 
iges. As that agitation proceeded, people in India who 
possessed a stake in the country became alarmed. As the agitation 
developed in ono case by means of the Moplah rebellion, where the 
Moslem murdered the Hindu, and in the next case by the massacre 
of the police in the United Provinces, more and more of the 
moderates said : “ It is all right to be anti-English, but this is a bit 
thick.” They became naturally reconciled to tbo Government as 
the excesses of the Non-co-operation movement wont on, and then 
just as things were moving admirably, the disaster came. Tho 
Viceroy was forced—I will not say how he was forced—to do exactly 
what Gandhi was playing for, and imprisoned Gandhi. There is no 
lack of peole in India who are prepared to go to gaol. You can fill 
every gaol in India five times over, voluntarily. That is what Gandhi 
didi n South Africa, He filled the gaols in South Africa in order to 
break the Transvaal Government, but in South Africa the Indians 
wore in a minority, and they did not succeed altogether. At any 
rate, they only succeeded partially. In India the Indians are in tho 
majority, and if you once get it into the heads of people in India 
that tho most patriotic thing that they can perform for their country 
19 to go to gaol, you will fill all the gaols. 


Failure of Impression 

That is what is proceeding in India. Tho agitators have now 
)Qon arrested, but tho agitation goes on. Thero is no orid to the 
repression, just as there is no end to tho agitation. You have 
ocked up Gandhi and given him six years' imprisonment. My 
noiid Lajpat Rai and every one of my friends in India are in goal, 
t is, unfortunately, becoming almost the right thing for an Indian 
lu be in gaol. I hat is a horriblo thing instead of, as theio was a 
chance three monts ago, working through the Montagu Chelmsford 
reforms, and gradually getting the Indian people in favour of 
reforms, and getting thorn out of the Non-co operation movement, 
luto Co operation and friendship with this country. Tho future tin re 
lH black, and one does not know what is to bo done. I urge upon 
r ho Under secretary of State that he should take eyory possible 
Measure to alleviato the lot of the political leaders who 
Prison. It is all very well to imagine that an Indian prison is like 
an English prison. It is not. An Indian prison is more nearly an 
Tproaoh to boll than any prison in this country. Anybody who 
has read tho reports of the Andaman and other Indian gaols will 

i«ot consider that going to prison for k§ in 

be compared with going to prison for conscience sake in this country, 
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hope that the Michael Collinses of India aro not ‘ 
as felons, but are being treated as gentlemen. It may bo 
ssary to put them in prison—I do not say anything about that 
—but let there be no indignity ; lot there bo no unnecessary hard¬ 
ship. Let there he a deliberate distinction drawn for the first 
time in India between the political offenders and tho ordinary 
common or garden felon. At present there is no distinc¬ 
tion in regard to food, and there is no distinction in regard to 
quarters. 


The attitude of the administration towards the political offen¬ 
der is almost, one might think, one of vengeance. That will not 
do. It will not do for this country and it will not do for our futuro 
relations with India. We have got to the imprisonment stago. 
These peoplo have gone to prison, they have filled the gaols but the 
agitation goes on. The next step has already been advocatod 
from the benches below tho gangway, and that is to muzzle the 
Press. The Press Act is to be repealed. You are now having an 
agitation to prevent the repeal of the Press Act. Tho Press is 
L. coming daily more important in India. Its circulation is going 
up, and, what is far more important, the Press is being road in tlm 
•agricultural vill and is being used for agitation purposes an 
the cultivators and among the uneducated people in India as never 
before. Lvery Btroko of policy which led you to lock up the agita 

tors must drive you inevitably to proscribe tho Press as well, and 
w tori you havo proscribed the Press and when you have proscribed 
meetings, there comes the r.ert stage far more damnable than any¬ 
thing that has been gone through in the past, and that in, tho 
t organisation and assassination. You will got to that 
just as you have got to tho other stages. 


Potential Danger for Empire 


What is tho futuro of tho British Empiro to be if wo aro going 
through all those stagos ? It will ho worse than tho Irish terror, 
booauiio when you get' a race war it is much worse than war between 
two white races. U r hen you get to that the end is the same. You 
may hold on for a few years, hut the end is the same contemptible 
surrender to foroe what you would not surrender to justice. That 
is what I want to avoid. I he Noble Lord tho Under-Secretary of 
•State for India is a Tory, but 1 think he agrees with me on nearly 
evoy subject of foreign and colonial affairs. I do put it to him 
that ho might attempt to use all his ii tlucncc with his Noble 
Friend tlio Secretary of State to get something done that ‘ hall not 
bo morn repression. Something ran bo done, and I am quite certain 
that what ought to bo done is to give the pledge of u me Mm it 
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/gmntiog of tho next step in the reform scheme. TheTjjstL 
An the roform schomo is complete autonomy for tho provinces 
Control over finance in the Legislative Assembly. They have 
control over finance in tho Legislative Assembly now, not by law, 
but by practice. The best thing that can bo done now is to insist on 
iresh elections both for the Legislature and for the Council. 

Failure of Council Boycott 


I bolieve that, if fresh elections were held now, the non- 
co-operation movement, so far as the Councils were concerned, would 
break down. You have now alroady in the Councils, and in the 
legislatures, the beginning of a regular opposition. For the first 
time Indians are beginning to roalise that acting through the 
Councils does not mean going into the Government, that it docs 
Jiot mean taking part in the governing machine, and that thore 
19 lust as honourable service to bo rendered in the opposition as 
In the position of a Right Hon. Secretary or Minister. If fresh 
elections could bo held now, it would not be a repetition of 1920. 
You would get these people returned to the Councils, and taking 
P a rt in tho.o Councils as an opposition, and as part of a democratic 
rnachiue. Our fight now is to grant direct democracy to India, and 
not to savo for over British administration in India. It is not good 
cither giving any pledge for the future or having new elections 
no ‘V, unless at the same time the non-co-operators dropped their 
non-co-operation. What I would do would be, though Gandhi is 
1,1 prison, to approach him, now that tho Khilafat business is out 
(; f the way, with a\iew to putting an end to non-co-operation, 
provided that he would be satisfied with a plodge as to w hen the 
top will bo taken to give complete Dominion Home Rule, 
coupled with an immediate opportunity of taking some part in the 
olministration by having fresh elections to the Councils, and to 
tho Assembly. Though it is a risk, though unfortunately things 
may bo so far embittered that tboro is no chance of any settlement 
>y ugroumont, that is the best chance wo have got of avoiding that 
Irish terror, which is the alternative, as I see it, to an amicable 
settlement of this problem. 

Two Future Essentials 

lwo things are necessary if -we look forward to a British 
Commonwealth in tho future, of which a froo India sltfll form a 
pail.. First of all complete self-government, complete Dominion 
Home Rule. Second, for unfortunately Dominion Homo Rule i3 
not enough, that all citizens of tho British Empire whether they 
, . European or Indian, shall have equal rights throughout tho 
Ibiibb Commonwealth, because they will not atop inside tho 
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jpiro, if Indians are not treated as equals in tho 
obvious tost that every patriotic Indian would 
'worth whilo being in the British Commonwealth? If wo go 
into Konya and are not treated as equals, thon as soon as wo got 
Dominion Homo Rule we will take tho next step and declare an 
Indian Republic.” The only chance of keeping them in is to show 
that there is no colour b*r, and that there are advantages in being a 
British citizen just as in the old Roman Empire there were advantages 
in boing a Roman citizen. That can be done still, but is being 
blocked at present. The whole future of the British Emoire is being 
endangered at present by the ridiculous prepossessions of a small 
band of settlers in Kenya. I know that the Under secretary of 
State for India likes those settlors. I know them myself and I 
like them, but you cannot have all the9o risks, you cannot havo 
the prospect of ruling for tho British Empire weighed ‘in the 
balance’ against tho prejudices of a handful of settlors. It is not; 
good enough. 


Kenya Question 

Konya is under our rule. It is a Crown Colony. Tho Legisla¬ 
ture has a minority of elected members, and a majority of nominated 
\m mbers, o that tho Colonial Office, which moans this House, can 
ill dictate tho policy of the administration of Konya. Wo pass 
the laws and unfortunately we have got to force through tbo 
equality of citizenship in Kenya which was recognised by tho 
Conference of Premiers last year a8 being the Magna Charta of our 
Commonwealth, and is only being resisted at present by tho 
Colonialt Office and by the local administration in Kenya. If tho 
Iso j a . j01( ^ 18 -. g 1 01I1 . e *9 PW the game for the Indians he must put 
up against the Colonial Office as good a fight as the Right Hon’blo 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Montagu) put up. It had become 
before ho resigned a duel between the Right Hon’ble Gentleman 
and the Colonial Secretary, a duel in which tho whole future of this 
thC Empire was at stake. Ibis is a small point, but it is typical 
of tho struggle that bus got to bo settlod one way or another. Tho 
l.ito Secretary of State for India was not going to accept defeat. 
Hid attitude in tho last resort was that this question of Kenya must 
he decided by the Cabinet and that ho could not submit to” dob at 
from the Colonial Office without the Cabinet deciding the matter. 
If he hud bceu out-voted in tho Cabinet, undoubtedly ho would 
have ffsigned, and 1 hope that tho present iSocretary of State and 
the Noble Lord will fight the sumo good fight.. It doos not much 
matter whothor they are consistent with their past. What do matter 
far moiu are the traditions of our Empire and tho future of the 
amicable relations between India and England. 
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EARL JVINTEUTON'S SPEECH 
Earl Winterton 

inding up the debate, Earl Winterton, the Under Secro- 
of State for India, made the following reply to tho points 


O' 

tary 

raised in the debate :— 
May I point out that 
State in another place and 
a great department but tho 
°f the powers willingly, 1 
this country, in performing 


<SE 


both my noble friend Hie Secretary of 
I in this House represent not merely 
Government of India which as a result 
think, accorded by the Parliament of 
tho most important of any functions 


have admittedly been passing through a period of stress and 
strain as great as that which any Government in any country 
has ever faced. My Hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Newcastle under-Tyne (Colonel Wedgwood) whom I thank for his 
particular rofcroncos to myself, made a reference which l rather 
fegrot, to my noble Friend the Secretary of State for India. Ho 
said that the India Office was now in an important position ; and 
he then went on to speak of possible reactionary tendencies. I 
think it is most desirable that at the very outset of my speech 
l should clearly assure the House, which I have the greatest plea¬ 
sure in doing—though I think it is hardly necossary—that the 
appointment of my Noblo Friend tho Secretary of State does not 
Involve any change in the policy of the Government and that, as 
before, the Government and the Secretary of State will carry uut 
1,1 the spirit and tho letter the policy laid down in tho Government 
°f India Act, 1919. Speaking for myself—not merely because I 
represent the Secretary of State in this House—I would call the 
attention of tho House to the fact that I spoke and voted in favour 
°f the Act of 1919 at every one of its stages through this House, 
:iT| d, so far as a privato member could bo, was identified with its 
Policy by voice and vote. 


“Cannot give a pledge to agitator*^ 

A very interesting speech was made by the bon. and gallant 
Member as to tho position of tho Government in India, a pco« h 
V/ ith which in many parts I am not in great disagreement. Ho 
£ ‘poko of tho arrest of Mr. Gandhi and other prominent people in 
India whom tho Indian Government havo thought it right to nnvst, 
and ho made a lengthy and theorotical statement on tho duty 
of the Indian or any other Government when dealing with agitation. 
1 think this matter may bo best summed up by saying tlmM ho 
Government of India like every other Government vt tho present 
time and in the past, were obliged, in the exeroiso of their ordinary 
duties of authority and obligation both to India and to this com*try, 
to carry out the arrest of certain people, Every Government hue 
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yy ^ties which it is bound to perform, and while it is A 

in carrying out those duties thero is sometimes invotvea 
___j!pesst of people whom one would wish in happier circumstances 
bad co operated with the Government, rather than otherwise, it 
is the duly of any Government which feels it ought to take certain 
steps to tako them. My hon. and gallant friend said he hoped 
t hat l would be able to say something as to the action of the Govern¬ 
ment in this and other matters. 1 can assure him that any Secre¬ 
tary of State standing at this box would say exactly what 1 am 
about to say, and that is that everyone connected with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, either in India itself or at the India Office in this 
country, is anxious, as I have already said, to see the spirit and 
the letter of tho Act of 1919 carried out by mutual good-will on 
both sides and as little as possible of what my hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite called repression. He then wont on to say that in 
his opinion tho host way of dealing with these matters, as I under¬ 
stood him—and 1 listened very carefully—was that wo should buy 
o(? the opposition to tho Government of India by giving a pledge that 
if certain people would abstain from opposition, we would imme¬ 
diately advance another step on the road to self-government. 1, of 
course, could give no such pledge without consultation with tho 
bocroUry of State, but. I cannot avoid saying that the suggestion was 
the least useful that could be made in tho circumstances, that self- 

%Z"Z'n of'thaY C ° Uld b6 0,U fiiving a ^ 

! ? *> kri.f lb. aeit.tion to „ 

. . „ . \ is exactly tho same thing: “buy off the 

agitation. 1 recognise fully that my Hon. and gallant PH end is as 
anxious as any Member ,n tho House to see tho best done both for 
tho interests of India and of the whole Empire. But 1 cannot think 
tlmt. the plan suggested is either a peaceful one or that any Govern 
mont could possibly adopt it and continue to receive the support of 
a Urge section of opiruou m this country. 

Indians in Kenya 

My Hon. and gallant Friend made reference to what is admit- 
U-lly tho very difficult question of the position of the native Indians 
in Konya. 1 shall, of course, rc-proae.it his views to the Soon t ,,-v 

of Mato, but 1 can assure him that this question is engaging-and 
nor imcrily must engage-close attention. 1 do not think either I ho 
lute rests of India or of the Kenya Colony would be sorvod by my 
making any statement or, this matter at this stage. Quito ol.vi- 
o'lflly, it is a question which from the point of view of In lia, and 
Of tins country, and of the Indians in Colonics overseas other than 
Kenya, ,s most acutely foil, and which 1 hope sooner or later-I d! 
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If say it is outsido tho bounds of possibility—soks 

may be an agreed solution. I spoak unofficially. But 
ving at tho question from several points of view, and from my 
own knowledge, there must be at some timo or other an agreed 
solution. In order to arrive at that, cortainly it is very necessary 
at this stago that matters should bo conducted carefully, and nothing 
done to interforo with the attempt to arrive at a solution. 


Discontented India 

Before I turn to the speech of two Hon. Members representing 
Lancashire constituencies about cotton duties, I should just like to 
make one roforonco to the speech of tho Noble Lord the Member 
for South Nottingham (Lord H. Cavendish-Bentinck.) 1 was sorry 
to hear some of it, and I mako mention of this becauso it will got 
coupled in tho Indian papers and go out as the views of members 
oi this House. Tho Noblo Lord, speaking with all the authority 
which appertains to a Member of this House, said that all the ele¬ 
ments in India make for a discontented people and very few for a 
contented people. I can only say that 1 am very sorry that an 
Lnglishman with the advantages of an education and general 
knowledge possessed by tho Noble Lord should have so described 
the work of thousands of his fellow countrymen, and so signally 
failed to realise that the work of the civil servant is not only a 
monument of national unselfishness, but a monument of national 
efficiency. 

Lord H. Cavendish Bentinck : Did I ever say it was not? I 
* aid that there were many elements of discontent in Iudia and many 
causes for discontent. 

Kiri Winterton : The Noble Lord said that there were all tho 
elements which mado for discontent and few for con tout merit, 
speaking as ho doos, with the authority of a Member of this House, 
ar, 'l with the position he fills, I say that bis statement is not mo 
which should be allowed to go without contradiction. 


Cotton Duties. 

1 now turn to tho Rpceeb made by tho Hon. Member for Boy ton 
(Mr. Sugdan). Those who have spoken in this Debate for Lanra- 
thir.) have put this case for the abolition of the cotton duty with 
great moderation and force, although 1 must say I do not agree with 
ffil their arguments. The Don. Member for Royton began hi* 
spoorb by regretting that <hero had been in the past u ' ’ vtions uf 
selftfhi.eas in the matter against Lancashire Members hi d they 
luul boon told that all they carod for was the interests of Lane uhiv \ 
All I vibb to nay is that mnh an accusation ha never been mode by 
nu, and, so far no 1 know, I do not think they have been mado by 
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Secretary for India, or by my Noblo Friend in_ 


not made any 


. 1 know that tbo late Secretary for India had 11IU ud 

hucIi accusations, because l read recently the reply which he made to 
the deputation of which my Hon. and gallant Friend was a Member 
about a year ago. Then my Horn friend went on to use an argu¬ 
ment which I might describe as a sub-argument, because it was not 
his main contention, and pointed out that India was able to obtain 
money in this country more cheaply than many of the English 
counties or borough-s. That is quite true, but he should have 
explained that that money is subscribed by public loan in this 
country, and if the people here subscribed so readily to those loans 
I think that is a tribute to the financial soundness of India. It is 
not a very sound argument to say that because India is able to raise 


money more cheaply here than some English boroughs or counties, 

* hat that, involves an obligation on India to make certain alterations 
in her tariffs, 1 think the lion, and gallant Member is stretching 
his example on financial soundness a long way in order to apply to 
his argument. I am sorry that the Hon. Member for Rossendale, 
(Mr. \\ addipgton) is not present, because, I observe that ho has 
been addressing somo arguments to bis constituents, on the subject 
of these duties, find he said very little about the duties themselves, 
li.stead of that, I observed suggestions as to how the poor, illiterate, 
ignorant natives of India might be led into l u er pa ths. 

Mr. Sugdon . I pleaded that they should he educatod to givo 
us that Imperial preference which I believe they wili in regard 
to tax. 0 

1 ^V t k ' Urr ^ description was accurate that they 

should bo led into better paths. I notice that, the Hon. Member 
or pn ite was somewhat restless when this reference was made in 
relation to a cause which ho has always so valiantly championed in 
tins House, but I would remind the House of the argument that 
w,, .- used by the Hon. Member for Rossendale the other day. 
Addressing his constituents he said that the Government had power 
tin y possessed under the rules arising out of Section 33 which refers 
to transferred subjects, and not to central subjects at all. 

Lancashire and Indian Fiscal Commission. 

Lot mo now come back lo the speech of the Hon. Member for 
Roy ton opposite. His accusation is that the Government of India 
ought to have rauod this money by other means than by suggesting 
r*.h irioreaso in the cotton duties. ] can answer that point very 
shortly. In the first place ho said that their taxation is protective, 
n 1 !* perfectly true, and we do not depy tho fact that the taxation 
pioposod 18 protective but I with to point out that it has not been 
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yi6t, and thore is a fiscal Commission sitting at the p^e 
ipifuiring into this subject. 

Mr. Sugden : Is it not a fact that we have no representation on 
that fiscal inquiry, and is it not also a fact that the two practical 
Lancashire men, who could have been sent over, will not get any 
representation, and there will only be Indian representation ? 

Earl Win ter ton : —That is most emphatically not the case, but 
there is no more reason why the particular interest of this country 
should have representation in regard to this matter than there 
would be for India to havo representation on a Royal Commission 
appointed to deal with factories in Lancashire. Of course, Lanca¬ 
shire interest havo every representation on that Commission. "Ibis 
is a very important matter, and if my Hon. and gallant Friend can 
point out to me that there has been any difficulty put in the way 
of the representatives of the Manchester cotton industry stating 
their case—if he can show mo that anything has been done to 
prevent their giving evidence before that Commission—I will re¬ 
present the matter to my Noble Friend who, I am sure, will at once 
telegraph to India, and have it put right. I must say my inform¬ 
ation is altogether different from that of my bon. Friend. Every 
opportunity, 1 am told, was offered to the two representatives to 
give their evidence and I understand they have decided not to do so. 

Mr. Sugden : I and my co-secrotary of the Lancashire Committee 
made representation to the then Secretary of State for India asking 
for facilities for a deputation of employers and employed to go out to 
Indi;i to giv evidence before the Commission. We were not granted 
tho£o facilities ; neither did we get any definite suggestion as 
to how we could preeeL our case. We had a direct indication, 
however, that no official facilities would bo offered in respect of that 
deputation. 

Earl Winterton : My information is that an opportunity was 
given—and it was stated in black and white—to the groat cotton 
industry of Lancashire to give evidence before that Commission, 
but for some reason with vhich I am not acquainted it has not been 
taken advantage of. For my part, I will discuss the matter with 
fho Secretary of State, I am sure he will do all in his power <o 
6oo that facilities are given. But this is a Commission set up bv 
tho Government f India. It mv~ f be realised that it is an Indian 
Commission, and not a Commib 01 on set up by the Government of 
this country, and it has to consider tho matter specially from the 
Indian point of view. 

No Other Soutcc to Top 

I now come to deal with the question whether or not we could 
have ruifed our revenue by other means than those adopted by the 
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nt of India in its recent Budget. No source of 
/has been unexplored during the last few years. The^onTy" 
main sources are first the land revenues and opium, and as 
to tho latter, obviously wo could not add to the duties. As to salt 
the Government of India did propose to increase the salt revenue, 
but it was rejected by the Legislature. Tho salt Tax in Eastern 
countries probably hits hardest the poorest people in those coun¬ 
tries, and the taxation of salt is a form of taxation we ought to be 
careful not to increase too greatly. Then there is the Income-Tax 
and tho Super-Tax. It was pointed out that these taxjs are not so 
high in India as in this country, but can any one suggest, having in 
mind the varied circumstances of the two countries that the Income- 
tax and Super tax in India should bo on the same level as in this 
country 1 Then the Post and Telegraph Taxes have been consider¬ 
ably increased, and are as high already as we think they should be. 
Tho same may bo said with regard to the railways, while as to the 
contributions by the Provincial Governments to the Central Govern¬ 
ment, they are fixed by Statute. 

Lhoro remains that great source of taxation, Customs and 
Excise. The point is that there was a general increase proposed to 
operate on all goods sent from this country and it must be borne in 
mind that the manufactures of other goods might just as strongly 
object to these duties as tho cotton manufactures. We have to 
look at the great cotton industry from the point of view that it is 
one o our mam props of taxation and livelihood. But. manufac- 
tuies in ot icr industries have to consider their own position, and 
t mu interests aie as important to them as are the interests of the 
cotton industry to the cotton manufacturers. It is unfair to talk 
as 11 this was an increase only on cotton goods. It is a general 
increase, Now l must ask tho House to give me every facility for 
dealing with a delicate constitutional point, and not to request mo 
to say more than I am going to say as to the relationship between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State and 'he 
Government in this country in the matter of taxation. I cannot do 
better than quote the Report of tho Joint Committee which sat on 
the Government of India Bill under the chairmanship of Lord 
Islington. My Hon. and p liant Friend does not, I think, agree 
with the Report; of that Committee, but other people do and tho 
Report shows the groat attention which was given by the members 
of tho Committee to tho problem. The Committee says: 

Nothing ib mon likely to endanger the good relation* hot ween 
India arid Groat Brit bn than a belief that India’* fu-m) policy is 
dictated from Whitehall in the interests of tho i .do of Great 
Britain, ihut euch & belief exist? at the moment there con he no 
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at thoro ought to bo no room for it in tho fa 
rHJ<^doar. India’s position in tho Imperial Couforenco oponea 
Ho6r to negotiations between India and tho rest of the Empire, 
but negotiation without power to legislate is likely to remain in¬ 
effective. A satisfactory solution of the question can only bo 
guaranteed by tho grant of liberty to tho Government of India to 
devise its own taritF arrangements which seem best fitted to India’s 
needs as an integral portion of the British Empire, It cannot bo 
guaranteed by statute without limiting the power of veto which 
rests in the Grown ; and noithor of theso limitations finds a place 
in any of the Statutes in tho British Empire. It can only therefore 
be assured by acknowledgment of a Convention.” 

Theso are tho concluding words to which I wish to draw the 
special attention of tho Hon’ble Members : 

In the opinion of tho Committee, therefore, the Secretary of 
State should, as far as possible, avoid interference on this subject 
' v ben the Government of India and its legislators are in agreement, 
and they think that this intervention, when it does take place, 
should be limited to safeguarding the international obligations of 
Jhe Empire or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which 
His M tjesty’s Government is a party.” 

Obviously those fiscal arrangements mean general Imperial 
1 reference. They have no reference to a particular fiscal view 
which is held in this country. I think that these conclusions are 
conclusions which may well be studied by evory Member of this 
House, and I atn sure the IIouso will forgive me if 1, not from any 
l^ck of desire, do not give any further information, especially as tho 
i fitter of the relationship between tho Government of India and 
the Secretary of State and tho Government in this country in those 
matters of financial control will come up again on somo futuro 
occasion. I should like to say, with regard to tho whole question 
of tho Indian Cotton Duties, that, while tho two Hon’blo Goutlemou 
who have dealt with this subject to-night have dono bo in a most 
moderate fashion, and neither 1 nor any one connected with tho 
Lovornment of India has anything to complain of on that mat tor, 
the question has not always been so dealt with in this Houso or in 
tho country, and there is no one who knows anything about India 
who does not agree that this is one of tho most dangerous and 
difficult questions which can arise in the relationship of India with 
this country. ' \Y bile 1 assure the House on my own behalf and 1 
think the Secretary of State would like mo to give this assurance, 
hat we will do everything in our power to endeavour to 
meet the views of Lancashire, I must point out that the Hon bio 
Member (Mr.Sugdon) was bimsolf treading on dangerous ground— 
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Those with whom ho is associated say some of tho th^g _ 

/think they will say them, although I did not like his 
reTefenco to tho poor, ignorant and illiterate people of India— if they 
say some of tho things which have boon said by their predecessors, 
they will do more than anything else to put back the cotton trade 
and injure the cause of tho policy embodied in the Act of 1919. I 
think that the vast majority of this House would regard it as a 
great misfortune that any such injury should be done. I would 
further point out that this subject has been one of bitter controversy 
for 50 years. Tho Secretary of State, the India Ofh.ce, and the 
Government of India realise, as I hope the Hon’ble Member for his 
part will realise, the stress and strain of the present period in India, 
and l hope we shall not be pressed to make, at untimaly moments, 
further statements on this most difficult and intricate subject. 


[Regarding the views of the two Lancashire Members referred to 
above, see the Lancashire Deputation to the Sec, of State given in the 
following pages.] 
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Lancashire Deputation 


To The Secretary of State 


LONDON—29T11 MARCH 1928 

After the installation of Lord Peel, a tory Peer, in the India office, in 
place of Mr. Montagu, the Lancashire M.P.’s taking advantage of the change 
of policy met to press their views upon the new Sec. of State once more. 

Accordingly on March 29th. 1922 a deputation of Lancashire M. P/s and 
others interested in the cotton trade waited on Earl Winterton, the Under- 
Secretary of State, at the India Office to make representations concerning the 
d.fferentiation in taxation now enforced in India against foreign piece-goods. 
Earl Winterton received the deputation in the absence of Lord Peel. 

Sir John Radies, in introducing the deputation said : — 

Generally spoaking, I think you will find that our attitude is 
one of a desire to help your Department atid not to put difficulties 
in your way. We realise the importance of the now arrangements 
in India. We do not expect you to go back on what has boon 
done, we cannot expect that you will declaro that the policy of 
your predecessor is to be reversed. Wo are not looking for that, 
kind of thing, but we do think that it is within tho province of 
your Department, in view of all tho circumstances of the ca.-o and 
tho great importance to the industrial community which is 
represented hero to day to hold somewhat of a balance between 
conflicting interests If, for instance, tho Bombay cotton manu¬ 
facturer puts unduo pressure on the Government of India wo look 
to you to rootify that undue pressure, and to soo that there shall bo 
a balance held as botwoon Lancashire—If you liko to call if so,— 
or botwoon tho United Kingdom and this groat. Empire which 
may bo affected or deflected in its policies by tho particular 
interests in India as distinguished from tho interests of tho 
wholo Empire. 

The Constitutional Position. 

Mr. Waddington said : — 

Wo roproeont all sections of opinion in Lancmhiro. 1 he 
membership of this Committee is extended to the whoJo of tho 
Lancashire membora, whutever viows they may hold on particular 
questions, and while we have never expressed, a? a Commiteo, 
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vs ou the subject oi Imperial Preference, nor havW«*,_ 
ad any views on the subject of Free Trade, what wo aro 
t i '} 1)0 . n ls the necessity, as far as practicable, of absoluto 
free trade between this country and India. Upon that wo aro all 
united, whatever our fiscal theories may otherwise be. Sometimes 
it is put up against us by other members of tho House of Commons 
that Lancashire acts rather selfishly in connection with cotton 
questions but there is a double reason for that. One reason is 
because of the immense importance of tho Lancashire trade, and 
the second reason is that probably within twenty miles of Man¬ 
chester there are moro people who have personal experience and 
knowledge of India and Indian affairs than all tbo rest of tho 
bmled Kingdom put together; and having that close personal 
contact with India from commerce, from tho erection of machinery 
and from the soiling of goods there, it makes a closer relationship 
between that part of tho United Kingdom and India than with 
any other part, 80 that we are naturally moro interested than 
other people in whatever affects India. Now Mr. .Montagu’s policy 

T V !"' G ?' V ™ mo " tof Act, we consider, has exceeded really 
tho terms of tho Act and has thereby created a false position 

' ? llfi < People >" the Houso of Commons and in the country 

and an equally false position in India i „ f com irj, 

to tho qu ion of fiscal policy. Under the Ant UU’ticularly 

tion of granting fisoal autonomy It seoS to ha t '* T, 

the Report oi the Joint Committee wh.Vb h •'? b T 

wont of India Bill, and we suggest that Jh c ° ,l8 . ,d . ared . th f. Govern- 

Committee is really contrary to the r 0 °P ,nlon of that Joint 

the general intention of tKt itLlf V °\} ha “» 

of Commons on Monday night and I " ° U 8 1 )0 ve ,n ^ 0U8 ° 

<■ ,r ° ; ' *HmS r sjsss 

you gave the whole of the parazrvmV, , 1111 

i • u ® ra P n with tho exception of mm 
smitenco. Vbu quoted tho Report r»f tim t 

to the word “ convention”, 3 ^ ^ fc} 

are.!,., concluding words to which 1 wish to draw the special 
attention of ho., members. It was instructive to me to eeo what 
i.lc words were l ha you had omitted, and they were these: 

Whatever ho the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of 
her consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
hat she should have he same bborty to consider her interests .as 
Croat Bntaun Australia Now Zealand, Canada and South Africa” 

1 am not sure whether those words were omitted intentionally. 

Lord Winterton : Oh no. 


Mr. Waddmgton : I was hoping they wore, because 


we 
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ys held that to bo ono of the weak spots in thatu 
r Report. The very fact that a Committee should suggest 
*■' Mjo Government of India Act was conferring upon India tho 
same powers as bad been granted to the other self-governing 
Dominions was to suggest something which was totally contrary 
to fact, and made the Report of the Commit toe, so far as that 
Particular paragraph is concerned, cjuito useless, and quite hoptdess 
from an administrative point of view. What is actually tho 
position in India and in tho othor self-governing Dominions ? 
Under tho Government of India Act tho Budget has to bo intro¬ 
duced by tho Governor-General. Tho Legislative Assembly, or 
tho Legislative Council, have no voice in introducing tho Budget. 
They have simply to vote certain proposals, and tho Governor- 
General can veto tboso proposals which they either carry or do 
not carry. Now what is the position in the other self-governing 
Dominions which this Select Committee say are equivalent to 
India? In all the other self-governing Dominions we have tho 
party system. Tho candidates go to tho country ; they put 
forward their policy and one or other of the parties is elected. 
They form the Government, they administer, and they legislate. 
But in India those who are elected have no powers either of 
administration or legislation otherwise than on the sufferance they 
icceivo from tho Governer-Gonoral. Wo say that to suggest that 
the principle of self government guaranteed to India D oqual to 
to solf-government guaranteed to the other self-govorning 
Dominions is really playing with terms. With regard to tho 
question of whether wo have granted fiscal autonomy n;id self- 
government to India, I should like to quoto from Mr. Montagu’s 
a n Ktgod version of the Montagu-Chclmsford proposals which was 
issued by th° India Office in 191S. This is what ho says on Page 
lhe development of legislative bodies in India has )»*d 
o occasional attempts to impugn the supremacy of Parliament; 
but on various occasions when tho question was raised by individual 
members of the Government of India or local Governments, or by 
the Government of India as a whole, tho Homo Government 
asserted their rights both of legislative and administrative control 
m uncompromising terms.” That is what the position was 
bofore tho reforms. Those aro tho proposals after the reforms : 
i * * Ion tag u say 8 :— It is not part of ibe writers’ plan —that is of 
Lord Chelmsford and himself— 11 to make the official Governments 
Hi India less amenablo to Parliament than hitherto.,” Then he 
goes on to sav : “ On large matters of policy there cai of course, 
no 8Uc h delegation.’ We suggest that fiscal policy r- a very 
largo mattov of policy and thu . it involves so many interct boh 
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welfare of India arid of tho rest of tho Empire, thJ 
ind ought not to be, with tho limited solf-governmont k 
extended to India, any real fiscal autonomy in India. 
Tho preamble of tho Act has boon referred to ; wo know that it 
U t o take India by measured stops on the road to self-government. 
With regard to tho rules which wore mado under Section 33, as 
you know, thero aro two sots of rules. Tho first sot, if they aro 
made, deal with the central subjects and the next set doal with 
tho transferred subjects. Now, under the transferred subjects 
certain rules have been mado and whilst those subjects have boon 
deliberately transferred to the Governments in India yet we have 
by thoso rules established tho right of Parliament to interfere when 
matters involving any dispute botwoon this country or any other 
part of the Empire and India aro at stake. If we have mado thoso 
rules in connection with tho transferred subjects giving tho positive 
right of this Government to interfere, how much more power havo 
wo to interfere in the central subjects about which wo havo not 
mado the rules? In order to show the importance that Parliament 
attached to theso two sets of rules and bow it intended to kcop its 
ove’r oefitral subjects whilst it parted with some of its respon¬ 
sibilities ovor tho transferred subjects, I should like to say that 
t.k.' first bet of rules over central subjects havo to bo presented in 
in.tit to ihe House oi Commons. Tboy have not to be issued as 
( n and laid on the table in tho usual way but they have to bo 

printed in draft. The other set of rules for the transferred 
.-u -loots can bo mado and they are only presented as a matter of 
orm hi i tho House of Commons, so that 'tho House of Commons 
wIjui it passed this measure did really intend to maintain a strict 
1ml 1 upon thoso contral subjects which concern tho Central Gov¬ 
ernment and this country. 


J iio question also of what was intended, whether wo did 
; i\o solf-governmerit to India, can bo dealt with by a short oxtract 
from the King-Emperor’s Proclamation after tho Act had boon 
pa sod. In tho Proclamation tho King declared : u Tho control 
of her domestic concerns is a burden which India may legitimately 
nquro to tuko upon her own shoulders. Tho burden is too heavy 
to oo borne in full until time and experience have brought tho 
>n'r - sury strength, but opportunity will now bo given for experience 
1 grow and for responsibility to increase with tho capacity for its 
fulfilment’’. Now I suggest herd Winter ton, that that declaration 
of tho King Emphror moans that fro did not give self-government 
to India, fiscal autonomy and the severance of the right of this 
' ooMry to take any pari in her affairs. We did not, and never 
inter.dial to give that. And we havo gone wrong as a Parliament 



0o^tl>i^(eG. Now with a change in office wo hope there 
^eppHa oration of thoso problems and we hopo that wo may got 
back to the actual terms of tho Act, to the actual intentions of 
Parliament relying upon tho Act of Parliament and disabusing our 
minds of tho opinion of the joint Select Committee. Now Indians 
themselves do not considor that they have fiscal autonomy. I have 
hero a quotation by a very prominent Indian, Sir Vithaldas 
Tbackorsey, an important and activo member of tho Legislative 
Assembly. Sir Vithaldas Tbackorsey in tho course of his exami¬ 
nation by tho mombers of the Fiscal Commission “ declared that at 
present India enjoyed fiscal autonomy only on sufferance and askod 
that they should have complete self-government in this direction 
moaning thereby that tho Indian Legislatures should have tho final 
word on all fiscal questions including Imperial preference.” Another 
member Rao Saheb Sabasrabudho who is a momber of tho Advisory 
Board of Industries, 8aid : “ He was humbly of opinion, with due 

respect to tho higher authorities, that fiscal freedom should bo granted 
to India to commemorate H. R. H. the Prince of Walos’ visit.” 

Wo have been told that tho whole of India considered that 
sho had not got this right to fiscal autonomy and fiscal freedom. It 
has been impressed upon us that wc had no right to interfere, that 
wo wore jeopardising tho position of tho freedom of India and this 
country, and the good relationship between them if we interfered. 

. ut hero we have ovidenco within the last six weoks of two 
important Indians holding public positions who declaro that thoy 
lave not got fiscal autonomy in India and who are asking that fiscal 
freedom should bo granted. Tho electorate of India has been 
roiorrcd to so frequently—the small electorate and the small pro¬ 
portion who vote—that I will not labour that point at tho moment, 
jut 1 would like to refer for a momont to a point in tho East India 
\L 1 ogress and Condition) 1920 Report, On page 66 a description 
is given of the electorate of India and tho manner in which that 
doctorate had to record their votes at the last election, d his is 
what is said in that report, which is an official report, issued by tho 
Guv*ornniont of India, “ Ingenious machinery was devised for 
enabling illiterate voters to record their votes. In the case of 
Bombay, for example, it was decided to adopt tho coloured box or 
3ymbol system. There was a separate box at each polling station 
to which was allotted (he colour or the symbol given to a parti¬ 
cular candidate. Whore the number of candidates was five or 
fewer, the boxes were coloured white, black, yellow, rod and green. 
V hero the number of candidates was greater t han 5, to each was 
a'.signed a symbol such as a borso, curt or sword, or some other 
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■shjy recognisable article, for it was found that country v<j 
bo trusted to recogniso with certainty more than tho 
above mentioned”. 



Now the point I would make here is that where you have 
an electorate limited to only 900,000, and where you have electors 
of a class who have to vote according to a symbol such as a horse, 
a cart, or a sword, it is quite out of tho question to suggost that solf- 
governmont exists in such a part of the Empire as you have in tho 
rost of tho self-governing Dominions. 


While we disagree with the theory that wo have granted 
absolute self-government to India, wo have no desire to assert that 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms should be scrapped. All we desire 
is that they should bo carried out in a way which would bo best 
for this country and for India. They should bo carried out in a 
spirit of co-operation. We bolievo that it is necessary for India to 
co-operate with this country. We believe that the best advantages 
will bo obtained by using this country’s wide experience, its capital, 
its skilled labour and its facilities for the development and the 
impro\ement of India. It is rather on thoso linos that wo would 
like to go by India recognising that she is not so independent, and 
by our recognising that we have ceased to hold tho dictatorial and 
autocratic policy of previous years when tho Government was 
entirely in t he bands of tho Secretary of State. Wo do now want 
to go with them and to follow them on tho road to self-government, 
to act with thorn and to build thorn up, because by building them 
up we shall bo budding ourselves up. It may be selfish or other- 
v/.sn but n wo can g.vo a benefit there is no reason why we should 
not also obtain some part of the benefit for ourselves. 


So far as the policy of tho development of India by those pro¬ 
tective duties being necessary is concerned, I suggost that India is so 
developed now that, even assuming that she had the power to 
protect herself, she does not need protection, and those assumptions 
are borne out by fact. If you take out the figures from the 
“Statistical Abstract of British India” for 1920 you will find that 
thorr were in 1909 74,757 looms in India. In 1918, without any 
protection in India, with tho countervailing duty which wa 3 equal 
to the import duty, the looms in India had increased from 74,000 to 
1,08,000 an increase of 48 per cent. India was able to extend hor 
domestic industry so for as her capital and her labour was available, 
and no country could protect itself to any possible extent beyond 
those two things. It is suggested by witnesses before tho Fiscal 
Commission that protection is not nocessary. Mr. Mohta, Director of 
Industries, Cawnpore, in giving evidence before tho Fiscal Com- 
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fdmetimo in December said that he considered thal 
7 ndia had arrived at a stage of full development and 
uxte x protection. 



Then, as ono of the dangers of this system of protection being 
given to India, wo sbcJ.d rocogniso the possibility that the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature will, from their diversity of intorest with Bombay 
in course of time coino to demand protection against Bombay and 
the spliting up of India into fiscal autonomous areas within India 
itself. Wo have that suggested by Mr. Calvert, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies in the Punjab, who, in giving evidence before 
the Fiscal Commission, said : “It scorns to him what might bo 
advantageous to Bengal and Bombay might be detrimental to the 
Punjab. If tho Punjab wa3 ever to have cloth mills it would bo 
more important for it to secure protection against Bombay than 
against Lancashire. ” 


Surely it cannot be to tho interests of India that it should be 
possible that an agitation should arise in India to secure that extra 
walls are to be sot up within India? If you aro going to have 
protection for the province of Bombay you may equally have tho 
Punjab and the other provinces asking that thoy shall be protected 
against Bombay in order that they may cultivate their own areas. 
M e must notjoso sight of tho fact that when we speak of these 
iOgislative Councils in India wo are dealing not with small bodies 
o one million or two million men, but we are dealing with bodios 
t mve ^0 rule and the control over twenty million and thirty 
mi ion of people, and as they got educated and rnoro alive to the 
i<japorisibiliLies of their position they will begin to ask for these 
powers which are now being controlled largely by tho influenoo of 
tno Bombay people. 


Now I want to say a word about tho mothods of tho Indian 
pooplo so far as cotton goods aro concerned. It was declared by 
Mr. Wadia who is a well-known Indian cotton manufacturer, and 
7 h0 j s :l ^ 7 ° well-known for his views on currency, when ho spoke 
here in this very room, I imagine, at a Deputation when Lord 
Money was Secretary of State for India in July 1910 : “The 
ndian consumer, as a rule, lays aside a certain amount of mouoy lor 
c othing during the year 'and whatever the price, ho oan only buy 
the amount of cotton cloth to tho extent of tho sum laid aside fur 
the purpose.”. We are suggesting that to make cotton cloth dearer 
Y imposition of this duty is to make it extremely difficult for 
the masses of Indian people to purchase tho necessary amount of 
cotton cloth which they require Tho conditions of life which 

oporatod then are, I understand, still operative, ami a certain 
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/money is still allotted to the purchaso of clothing. 

^pon3 under present conditions 1 This samo gentleman in 
gmng^evidence before tjie Fiscal Commission, of February 24, made 
this statement: “ The witness contended that millions in India 

were to-day in a state of semi-starvation and semi-nudity duo to the 
economic and currency policy of the C-xovornment. IIo did not 
think that the raising of tho import and excise duties on cloth 
would mnko the position of poor people much worse.” I am sure 
that wo cannot sympathise with an attitude of that sort; wo cannot 
agree with a policy which is going to affect millions of people in a 
state of semi-nudity and semi starvation through tho imposition of 
these duties. 


Practical Suggestions. 

Now what practical suggestions can wo make to you ? It has 
been suggested that if the duty of 11 per cent, on customs was 
reduced to 6 per cont., and the excise duty was incieased from three 
and half per cent, to 6 per cent., you would then get as much 
revenue as you are gotting from tho 11 per cont. and from tho threo 
and lmlf per cont. You would by that moans reduce the price of 
cotton goods in India by 5 per cent., enabling more goods to bo 
pro lucod both in this country and in India, producing greater 
employment in both countries, and the masses of tho people being 
able to have more clothing. Also, it is a fair criticism that tho 
Government- of India are not administering India in tho best 
in to rests of tho people, judged solely by its Budgets. 1 look at the 
particulars as given by Mr. Montagu on last year’s Budget, and I 
notice tho revenue from intoxicants. 1 dosire to say in this con¬ 
nection that I am not using there figures as any teetotal argument, 
because tho Lancashire members are not all teetotallers. I assure you 
that I am not a teetotaller myself. I just mention it becauso what¬ 
ever may ho our views on temporance or otherwise, wo do liko to 
liavo some relationship between tho articles on which taxes aro 
imposed. Now jn India the imposition of taxation on intoxicants 
amounted to 27,000,000 rupeos. On cotton manufactures, that is, 
imported cotton goods only, nob including excise, tho taxation was 
59,500,000 rupees. I think thoro is reasonable room for suggesting 
to the Government of India that they have a means, by looking at 
the duties upon wines, cpirits and beer, of obtaining revenue which 
would at least bo a9 oaaily paid as in the other case, and if they 
reduce it in tho case of cotton goods they would certainly make it 
easier for thoRo cotton goods to bo bought by the massos of tho people. 

I only doslro to ay in conclusion that what we Lancashire 
poopip wish i« that thoro should bo clo^o eo operation between this 
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6nt and India, that this country should by all means 
^assist- India by helping in its irrigation works and by the 
extonsion of railways, that we should assist her to increase her 
material wealth, and by the increase which we can bring about in 
that way wo shall certainly do more to contribute to the welfare of 
India and the welfare of Lancashire than by means of those tariffs 
which cause so much loss to both countries. 

Mr. T. Shaw (M. P. for Preston) said It is not my intention 
to make a long speech. The organised cotton workers in Lancashire 
at any rate have no doubt at all about their standpoint on this 
question. Conference after conference and congress after congress 
has occupied itself with the question and some of us havo an 
experience of it dating back 30 or 35 years. I do not think the 
Government will try to shelter itself behind the Act of the ex- 
Secretary of State for India because the imposition of those duties 
took placo prior to that Act being passed. Over and over again 
hancasbire, both so far as the employers and employed wero con- 
coruad, approached various Indian secretaries when proposals for 
tnoso taxes wero being made and on every occasion, after hearing the 
statement of tho caao, the Indian Secretary admitted that the tnx 
without a countervailing excise was wrong in principle. Wo were 
* UC0(i by Mr. Chamberlain when he was Secretary of State with a 
' ?! ac wmpli , although there was a distinct understanding that on 
^18 question, at any rate, Lancashire should be heard before final 
eciaiona were taken. It is useless for tho Government to try’ to 
yiolter itself behind the passing of the Act by Mr. Montagu. J 
raw attention to those facts because when I said that thero was 
10 y ,u 'H about tho position of t ho organised workers in Lancashire 
oi °, rmod tlmt option not on the Act of Mr. Montagu at all but 
* what had gone before. I he action of to-day is what would 
av ° _* e ? n action of yesterday if wo had not been poworfui 
,} ough in argument to convince Indian Secretaries that- the thing 
v’us \>rong. We are told that this tax ic necessitated by Indian 
'I opinion. Our reply is that wo do not boliovo a word of it. 

e believe that the vast mass of tho people in India under normal 
ircinnstances require their cotton goods as cheaply as thoy can 
, j ern * I hey are probably tbo poorest civilised people in the 
| v orJi] needing tho choapost of goods, and we do pot believo that 
u vast majority of Indian people demand those taxes in the way 
Kjy are imposed. That is a plain statement of fact an wo boo it. 

» h u° not believe tho argument that the vast majority of the 
Jnihuri people have any interest at all in a protective duty against 
<anQu«biro ootton goods because wo bcliovo in normal times hey 
vvun1 t hoir goods as cheaply aa poaaihlo. 

13 
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4ay what reason was there for imposing a protective kJjJflj. 
^WatStTbccauso India needed a protective duty to build up her 
industry l Why, at the very time we were confronted with the 
fait accompli —1 am speaking from memory—I 
profits of Indian cotton firms were 90 per cent, 
be argued that India needs this protection 
she cannot make her industry pay. That 1 
to be wrong ovor and over again. The 
sion of sufficient figures on that point 


think the average 
So that it cannot 
because without it 
think has been proved 
India Office is in posses- 
without it being necessary 
for me to attempt to use any at all. Now, what the Lancashire 
workora say ia this plainly and simply : “Wo do not want any 
preference over India ; all wo want is equality. If 10 per cent, 
is put on our goods then we claim that 10 per cent should he 
put on the goods produced in India.” Wo claim that Indian 
industry in cotton is profitable enough without having an added 
protective duty. We also claim —and the figures aro in the 
possession of the India Office — that the method of imposing the 
t ax 13 such as to imposo a very considerable burden on a finished 
piece of Lancashire cloth that enters India, and it is vory much 
open to doubt as to whether the protective duty in actual fact 
does not amount to much more than the difference in tho per¬ 
centage. I want again to emphasiso the fact that so far as 
the Lancashire workers are concerned they ask lor no pre¬ 
ference for anybody. All they ask for is fair play and to bo 
placed on the same basis as everybody else, Indian manufacturers 
included. 

We aBk ourselvcB, what has Lancashire dono to have become 
the Cinderella of the trades'? All through tho war without a 
complaint, without u murmur, we Buffered : we were the only 
big trade in tho country which did suffer. Wo did make represen¬ 
tations, but wo nevor murmured and wo never complained, 
although our industry was stopped to a vory considerable extent 
all through the war. We did not ask for protection for the 
workers in our trades. The largo standard trades sent every man 
of military age who was fit into the Army without a murmur or 
t\ complaint. Wo bore tho burden of our unemployment during 
the war and arranged in tho trade itsolf to carry that burden, not 
u king the Government to intervene to any material extent at 
nil. As a matter of fact wo not only suffered during tho war 
without complaint ; wo not only gave all tho men in our principal 
industry to the Army and Navy without complaint, but we 
managed the unemployment without asking the State to put a l»ig 
r.taif at our disposal. Wo wore and are now the Cinderella of 
tbe trade*, and when we come along to the India Ollioo when (boae 
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ilacod upon us arid you say that the Act prove 
foring, wo reply that at any rate you can make 
tat ions that thoso things aro unjust. Wo hnvo never 
had yot tho slightest announcement that any representation of a 
friendly character has ovor boon made to India at all. Now that 
is tho position of affairs wo find ourselves in. Let mo repeat 
again tho position that wo hold and hold moat strongly. It is 
that India, in its cotton industry, has no need for protection ; 
that if cotton is the one thing that will balance the Budget by 
taxation, then a countervailing exciso should meet tho duty placed 
on cotton goods. Wo ask for no preferonco over anybody. All 
we ask is that wo should bo put on an equal basis with everybody 
else, and wo think wo have a claim from tho rocord of our trado 
during the war and from tho sacrifices that it has made since 
the war. 

Sir William Barton : I would like to recall the fact that 
this is a very old agitation. Many of us have been in this room 
time and time again, year after year. Up to 1916 our efforts 
did succeed in repelling taxation in India which was not counter- 
v ailod by an cxciso. 1 want to represent, if I may for a moment, 
V/ hat I believe to bo the true Indian view. I quite recognise that 
^hero is scarcely a politician in India who is not a Protectionist. 

' ha\o not met one—and I have met a great many—who does not 
8 troijgly desire protective duties for India. But I have some 
Personal experience of India and of the intense poverty of tho 
boople of tho country. They livo in a state of poverty unknown 
1,1 this country at any time or under any conditions and 1 bavo 
3 reason to believe and I have never hoard any observations 
*hat would lead me to think that the ryot in India know.* anythin*; 
^hout this taxation. If he did know about it, and if be knew wh.il 
beon admitted so fully to day by Mr. NVaddington, that it mu t 
^ necessity increase the price of his clothing, 1 fool sure that, fo 
from it being a popular tax, it would be an intensely unpopular 
Up to 1916 wo did manage to oppose this taxation. 1 *i;;reo 
^Uh what Mr. Tom -haw ha said th‘t-1 think Mr. Chamber'lain 
did treat badly at that lirao. It \v®b an old agitation. Govi-m* 
^ l °nt after Government had yield d to Lancashire representation i. 

1 Uroly when there was to be a change of policy the intoror.lu 
7 'Cornod should have been consulted. 1 admit that it was done 
( v jriiig a time of war, and that thero was an offer of a hundred 
^1 lions from the Government of India to assist in the war. and 
being bo we reluctantly in the ci d agreed that we would nay 
Nothing moro about it. Then, Lord Wintorton, I want you very 
Socially to bear in mind -hat we hud a perfectly definite promise 
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jBp&ytimo that, before anything further was done all n^e| 
cjvhpcd would ho taken into consultation. The next thing wo 
confronted with was a further increase of taxation without 
any consultation whatever. I understand the justification for that 
to .have been the new Government of India Act. The last time 
we were in thi3 room, Sir, the exports brought forward by Mr. 
Montagu did not plead that Act ; what they did say was that it 
was puroly a fiscal measure, that the money had to he found and 
that it was considered that this was the best way to find the money ; 
so that thoy were in clear conflict with the promise which had been 
made to us. Reverting for a moment to the Government of India 
Act, it does appear to me that there is nothing on the face of that 
Act which reduces the power of the Secretary of Stato in Council 
to intervene in these matters. I am aware that tho report of the 
Committee does indeed imply such a power, but are we to be guided 
by the report of a Commjtte or by the legislation on the Statute 
Book 1 There is a clear conflict of opinion on that matter. I have 
road the Act many times and it seems to mo quite clear that we 
have practically tho same power although perhaps in a different 
spirit,—more a power of co-operation but still a power—and that we 
an- still joint trustee a with the Government of India for tho condi¬ 
tion of India. V* ith that power in your hand I think we can fairly 
aide you to take into consideration tho whole problem both from the 
Lancashire) fiflo-or rather I should like to say from tho British 
t ide and the Indian side. We do not contemplate anything in tho 
wav of antjigonibin between London and Delhi ; nothing of the kind, 
Indeed, Sir, 1 think I may tell you this that a Sub-Commit too of 
tho Lancashire Members met in Manchester somo little time ago 
and wo wore confronted with tho fact that there was an in ton t!i>n 
amongst tho manufacturers to rabo an extensive public agitation. 
I hey had established a Publicity Committee, and wo as a body 
came unanimously to the conclusion that we would do all wo could 
to stop it. or at any rato to postpone it and tho deputation to you 
t i day largely * rbvs from tb t. We arc most anxious that tin ru 
should he no public ill-feeling because we feel sure that it would do 
nothing but harm. But we also feel sure that you can do something 
to help us in this matter and that the past record of your prede¬ 
cessors in itself justifies you in doing so. What I do want to aak 
y »u it; tliia : Do you think that under tbo Government of India 
Ad you are able to some extent to help us in thi* matter ; are you 
v/ illing to do v o, are you seized with our case and do you nrliee that 
LjiiTfj.diire will has the fame right of intervention which she bud in 
1 lie past . M ti come here wi h that friendly appeal ticking for your 
friendly help. 
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An Impartial Observer & a threat ! 

yland Atkins:—I speak for the moment as or 
personal connect ion with t he cotton trade but whoso duty and 
whose inclination it has been to watch what is tho effect of this 
controversy upon tho Lancashire public of all kinds. 1 feol it my 
duty to assure yon that what my friend Sir William Barton has 
said is perfectly truo, that we have used every influence to prevent 
public agitation and to make our constituents and our friends 
realise the difficult, position of Government as between India and 
England. At tho same time wo are anxious to impress upon you 
that the feeling of Lancashire in this matter is far graver, is 
far more widespread, is far moro intertwined with the life of tho 
£ country than wauld appear to be tho case when there has been so 
little conspicuous public agitation. It goes beyond political 
differences. It transcends them. It affects dozens of businesses 
whoso actual and personal connection with the cotton trade is not 
aa clone and intimate as is the case with many others. I do not 
want to lay stress on what has happened in tho past but impres¬ 
sions have been given by Government in difficulties that they 
yould do things that they were unable to do. There is a widespread 
la ipression that under the guise and the appearance of self-govern¬ 
ment, our Government is being compelled to do what an oligarchy 
of Iiumbiiy cotton merchants and cotton manufacturers require and 
lH1, °t doing that which is necessary or really required by tho mass 
people. I cannot put tho case quite comprehensively by 
referring to the well-known passage i: one of Sir Walter Scott's 
Oovola, with which Lord Wiuterton will bo familiar, wbon King 
Ail chard Occur de Lion was asked which was tho moro dangerous. 

fino.o Kcno.lm of Scotland who was then under his influence or the 
Multan Saladin, and the famous phrase was then used: A wild 

( 'afc in tin* chamber is moro dangerous than a lion in tho desert, ’ 
Lancashire is close to help ii it is not actually at tho heart of the 
Empire, and wo desire from you, My Lord, from Lord Pee 
rotn the Cabinet an expression of what wo know \o be your 
statesmanship that real con tout at homo is as vital, oven 
^ital, than anything else for the preservation not only of 
Britain but of tho Empire ! 

The Undcr-Secretary ? Reply 


, and 

F C II SO 

moro 

Groat 


Earl \Vinterton :—No Government in power in this country 
''■mid possibly under any circumstances affbrd to ignoro r» presenta¬ 
tions made to it by such an important interest as that of tho 
Lancashire cotton interest, even though it may not feel able to act 
upon tbo^e representation. 1 should like first of all to deal very 
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i/itb tho constitutional point that has been raised. l3JiL 
say that of course the ultimate financial responsibility under 
"Government of India Act rests with tho Secretary of State, but 
I think it will be generally admitted that the Government of India 
must have wide lattitude in deciding the steps to bo taken in parti¬ 
cular instances. 1 think no one would quarrel with that. I turn 
from that to deal, if I may do so, with the point of view of tho 
deputation itself on this mattor. If I were inclined to do so—but 
I want to avoid it if possible—l think I could put some of you in 
rather a dilemma. It is quite obvious that the universal teaching 
of history is that real self-government in tbo long run is based upon 
fiscal autonomy. That is obvious. 1 regard this deputation as a 
friendly deputation but if 1 wanted to put you in a dilemma I 
would say this to you: All your arguments are really arguments 
against ever granting fiscal autonomy to India ; therefore they are 
arguments against advance along the path to soli-government which 
has been referred to by tho late Secretary of State and others. If 
you accept my argument, real, complete, self government must always 
bo based on fiscal autonomy. However, do not let us raiso that 
point at. this moment. I would only venture to say with all 
respect that sooner or later —when this question comes to be the 
Hut) ect of public controversy and public debate, not perhaps in this 
Parliament but in a future Parliament, when the advance is again 
made, which, I suppose, wo all hope will bo made as anticipated by 
Parliament then Parliament will have to make up its mind when 
the quest ion is most emphatically brought up of tho cotton interest 
of Lancashire, with ill its magnificent record of service and devotion 
to the Empire, on which leg it stands, whether it ia prepared to 
tay it v ill grant complete fiscal autonomy to India or not, I admit 
tho question docs not arise at tho moment, but I think it is legiti¬ 
mate to refer to it at this point. Sir William Barton said that it is 
known to everyone who knows India that there is not a politician 
in India who is not a l rotectionist, from which it follows that if a 
future Government it may be a Labour Government or any other 
G. . eminent—gave complete fiscal autonomy, it would ho assumed 
t hat it would be tho wish of the people that they should have a 
a protective system. So that while some of you may think it is 
dangerous ground for the India Office, it is also dangerous ground 
for the Lancashire cotton interest because soonor or later in tho 
long run it will put you in ;i dilemma. I come now to a much 
easier part of the case from your point of view, and my point 
of view, in which you ask—and if y u will allov me to say so, 

I think il ia a perfectly fair requoBt— that there should be the 
closest co operation between the Government of this countiy oud 
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iir tbeso matters. I am sure you will agree that it 
nrg for mo to make any statement on that subject in the 
race of the Secretary of State, but I may say that I feel con¬ 
vinced in my own mind that the Secretary of State would agree 
roost fully and freely to the suggestion that the closest co operation 
should exist. The other matter that you dealt with was of some¬ 
what the samo kind. You asked that the views of your groat 
industry might bo represented very clearly to the Government of 
India, and that they might at all times be kept in close touch with 
your views, and particularly with your views, on particular instances 
that may ariso. I think 1 can without committing any broach of 
rules of ottiquetto in the absence of the Secretary of State givo a 
complete assurance on that subject. So far as my humble duties 
in the Iiouso of Commons are concerned, I consider it is one of the 
most important of them to keep in touch with the honourable 
gentlemen who form the deputation and constantly to hear thoir 
views, and, although I may not agree with them, to represent them 
to my chief, and to ask him, as I know he will do, to represent 
them to the Government of India. Having dealt with the question 
in principle, 1 now turn to one or two matters that have been raised 
w ith regard on the duties themselves. I should like to point out in 
1 bo first place that as a result of the action taken in the Legislative 
Assembly both the Customs Duty and Exciso Duty are in status 
n u °> that they are in the samo position as they were last year, 
relatively you are no worse off than you were last year. 


Mr. Ben Tillthit : We were better off then. There is not much 
comfort in that statement of yours—is there 1 

Earl Winterton : Except this, that if your argumonta aro 
correct, you would have been worse oif had they passed the increased 
duties. That is my only reason for referring to it. Aa a matter of 
fact you aro slightly better off because the rest of the tariff has 
been raised. I think it is fair that everyone should realise that the 
cotton duties will now bo 4 per cent below the general tariff; so that, 
taking the case of a gentleman not coming from the Lancashire district 
kut from some other part of England who is an importer into India 
of other goods, he might say : “ 1 am worse off relatively than the 

Lancashire cotton interest.” That is the effect of what has 
happened in connection with the Budget, so that Mr. Shaw's point 
that the cotton trade has become the Cinderella of tlio trades docs 
oct apply go far as India is concerned, because cotton ia 4 por cent 
better off than other trades. It is no part of my duty to speak as 
regards the attitude of the Government boro towards the matter 
generally. 
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Tom Shaw : There is no comparison between the goj 
other trade in India. 

Earl Winterton : l was well aware of the predominance of 
the cotton trade ; I was not so ignorant as not to bo aware of that, 
but still there are other imports into India from this country, and 
no doubt the persons vtho run those trade here are anxious to 
increase those imports; they wish to do trade. 

Mr. Greenwood : May I ask the noble lord if ho will doal for 
a moment with the point raised about splitting the difference 
botween customs and excise? 


Earl Winterton : 1 am afraid you will not regard this as 

satisfactory because I can make no sort of promise or statement as 
to alterations of the duty in the Budget next year: I can only 
make representations. I will put your representations before the 
Secretary of Stato. I should like before I sit down to inako a 
suggestion. It is somotimes said that the Members of tho Govern¬ 
ment (I am afraid it is true of some Ministers, 1 do not mean in this 
Government, but in Governments I have seen) are not always 
willing to have a discussion in the House of Commons, but I 
vonture to say in this case that i think it would bo very useful if 
those questions were raised in the House of Commons and wo had 
a di :cu. .ion. 1 would welcome and I believe my honourable friond 
would wolcomo an opportunity of having a further debate on the 
subject when it can bo explained more in detail. 
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The House of Commons went into Committee of Supply 
° n June 1922 when on the motion for the India O/fi 
y°* e ^ general debate on the Indian situation ensued 
°dowing.are important extracts from the debate. 

Motion made , and Question proposed, 

That a sum , not exceeding Zl&fiOO, be granted to Uis Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which i will come in cc>. 

°J payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March , 19&3 , for a 
c °ntril u ti 0n towards the. cost of the Department of His Majesty's Secretary 
°:[^ate for India in Council including a Grant in-Aid ” — (Note: 
■t-°,000 has been voted on account.) 

As tT 6 Uncler Secretary of State for India (Earl Winterton) : 
win • Committoe ia aware, this Vote is almost the only occasion 
t'nn the Parliamentary year when the affairs of India, as a whole 
ho discussed in this House. Tho Debates which arise from time 
tli pl° ° n Ad j° urnment Motions, tho Consolidated Fund Bill, and 
q 6 llke > are usually, from tho nature of the case, of a desultory kind. 
’Qsequently, following precedent, I propose at. the outsot, this oftor- 
; Hi my capacity as representative in this House of my Noble 
ond tho Secretary of State for India, to give n reviow of tho 
t lllCal > financial and general situation in India. I will endeavour 
iniK° m ^ r ° 3 ? my r (‘ marks as m " ch as possible, realising that the Com- 
at m°° * S intolerant of longthy statements, and further, having 

o( H'o back of my roiud recollections of tho dim and distant past 
having niado speeches from the honchos in another quarter of tho 
°Ui 0 protesting against tho undue length of time occupied by 
Prominent speakers on both sides. I admit that a subject which at 
time in our Debates woro considered dull in tho extreme is 
o day, j atn afraid, of vivid, painful, and evor-present interests to tin' 
"habitants of almost every country in tho world with the possible 
"xception of the principality of Monaco—l refer to taxation ami 
"lance. I am afraid that I shall have to ask the Committee to bear 
with nm while 1 give a good number of figures in this connection. 

India Government finance for tho financial year which has just 
closed,*,a., the year 1921-22, has come under tho full Mast of tho world 
trudo depression, and it is inovitatblo that India, which bus always 
13(a) 
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r large exporter of raw material, should feel the effects ^ 
as the world has been experiencing in a vory special degree. 
. M rougbout the War years, really until the end of 1920, India en¬ 
joyed what is generally described as a favourable balance of trade in 
respect of her exports and imports of merchandise. In the year 
1919-20, the favourable balance in respect of merchandise excluding 
treasure, was as high as 119 crores. Iu the year following 1920*21 
the pendulum swung round violently, when the Indian trade statis¬ 
tics of net imports of merchandise amounted to 78 crores. In 1921- 
1922 (here was, fortunately, some improvement as the adverse 
balance had been considerably reduced, and the figures for tho year 
showing a net import of merchandise of 23 crores. Further, in that 
connection, it is satisfactory to note that in February and March of 
this year there was actually a net export of over S crores ; and even, 
allowing for transactions in treasury of which India normally imports 
a great deal, the statistics for the three months, February to April last, 
in goods and treasure combined, exhibit a favourable balance to India 
amounting to three crores. These figures suggest that the corner 
has now been turned as all of us connected with India most devoutly 
hope that it has been and it is particularly satisfactory that tho 
export figures for March and April last indicate an improvement 
over the position in the corresponding month of tho year 1921. I 
would add in this connection that the reaction from tho abnormal 
conditions prevailing during the War has been of serious financial 
concern to the Government of India as to any other Government of 
the world, that the position in India was complicated by the fact 
that this world reaction almost exactly coincided with thf 3 introduction 
of now political and financial machinery by tho puttingunto operation 
of the 1919 Act. 


Financial Situation 

Indian finance has always been handled on conservative lines, 
and to tho fact, must be ascribed the high credit that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has for many years enjoyed in tho markets of tho 
world, in 1921-22 t jo Government of India had to face a financial 
problem aggravated by a heavy fall in the exchange, an unprecedent¬ 
ed rise in prices, and large military expenditure necessitated by un¬ 
settled frontier conditions. They hoped, by means of careful 
economies and by the imposition of fresh taxation, amounting t,o 175 
crores, to obtain in 1921-22 an equilibrium Budget. Unhappily, 
1 hose hopes were not fulfilled, largely owing to the world trade 
Hum and to heavy but absolutely necessary military charges. There 
was also in the same year a decline in tho Estimate of Customs 
receipts amounting to over four crores and under the net receipts 
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rajlivays of thirteen crores, while losses under excb! 
aercial Departments amounted to nearly six crores" 
b#^/as that a small budgeted surplus of 71 lakhs was convertec 
Vdeficit of 33 crores, the revenue for the year amounting to 109 
crores while the revised estimate for expenditure came to 142 crores. 

1 will now deal very briefly with the situation in the present 
financial year. The estimates foreshadowed a deficit of 31 three- 
fourth crores on the existing basis of taxation, including an allow¬ 
ance for the yield of the taxes imposed in the preceding year. The 
proposals of the Government of India for now taxation which were 
laid boforo the Legislative Assembly last March, were designed to 
yield fresh revenue amounting to 29 crores. The new revenue is to 
he found under the following heads : Customs, salt, taxes on income, 
railways, postal telegraph, amounting together to 29 crores. Of 
proposals for now taxation, the Assembly rejected the increase of 
duty on salt, the increase from 3 three-fourth to 7 throe-fourth 
per cent on cotton excise, and the increase on imported machinery. 
The total amount they thus cut out was 95G lakhs. The upshot of 
the discussions in the Assembly and Council of State was that 
additional taxation amounting to 19‘5 crores was accepted, because 
some fresh taxation was accepted. 

The Committee will observe from what I have just said that 
the Government oi India in the last two years have succeeded in 
carrying measures calculated to increare their revenue by no les? 


than 37 crores, which represents 25 per cent of the budgeted 
expenditure for 1922-23. 1 think that fact shows that the Govern¬ 

ment of India aro as alive to-day as ever to the imperative need of 
rehabilitating their financial position and that they aro going to 
justify the confidence which their handing of Indian finance in the 
past has established. 1 make a special point of that fact, because 1 
was challenged in previous debates by several lion’ble gentlemen 
who take an interest in Indian finance, to make some statement 
about the attitude which the Government of India were adopting 
towards this question. 


Beforo I leave the subject of finance, 1 want to express the great 
satisfaction and delight of the Government of India and of my Noblo 
friend the Sec. of State that Lord Incbcape, whose public spirit has been 
so often demonstrated in recent years, ai d who wa6 for some five years 
a member of the Viceroy’s Council in India, has consented to go to 
India in the autumn to preside over a Betrenehmont Committee, on 
which he will bo assisted by eminent men of affairs who have a 
thorough, practical acquaintance with Indian conditions. I need 
not rufor to the names of the Committoo or to the terms of reference, 
because they have been already announced, except to oUervo the 4 1 
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uch as to inspire confidence. The terras of re" 

They are wl 
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within the scope of the Committee to inves- 
defence and all other issues that appear 


Railway Development. 

I explained, when speaking on the Loans Bill some six weeks 
a.:o, the urgent noed that there was for increased railway develop¬ 
ment in India, and it so happens that my speech to-day almost 
coincides with the issue of an Indian Loan under the p( wers 
recently granted by Parliament. The monoy for which w. are 
n *kbig be x entirely devoted to Indian railway purposes, and 
the Committee will be interested to know that in the Budget this 
y< ir the Government include 30 crores for their railway capital 
programme. I believe that the expenditure of this money will 
abundantly repay itself, not only directly from the railways, but also 
indirectly by increasing the prosperity of the country which, in its 
tuih. will enhance the Government revenue through Customs and 
m many other way B . Having regard to the great natural wealth of 
India and to the increased recognition of the scope for developing 
tnat wealth, I look forward to a renewal of Indian progress in all 
direction*. Indian public men are fully alive to the possibilities of 
India* commercial expansion, and 1 am sure that the increased 
association of Indians with the Executive Government is bound to 
h ad to developments that will add strength and security to Indian 
hoinco. 1 have only ono other word to say on the question of 
finance, and hat is to anticipate question that will no doubt be 
a- ked at a later stage in the Debate with regard to the action that 
the Government of India are likely to take with respect to this 
uncovered deficit to which I have referred. I think it would bo 
prcniaturo to make any announcement at this time. It may well bo 
that a revival of trace and an increasingly peaceful internal situation 
vi.l materially improve tho revenue prospects within tbo current 
year. Hut, whatever the situation may be, it will be faced in the 
futuro by tho Government of India. 


Khilafat Question. 

r I hero arc two other questions to which I am going to mako 
only a brief reference. One is the question of the Cotton Import 
Indy, I )mvo already on previous occasions explained fullv the 

attitude of the Government of India and that of my Noblo Friend 

in this rr poet, and I shall bo ready to reply to any criticisms that 
ti:i\ 1 ( n ; dr-during the course of tho Debate. The other matter 
1 1 ^ - ' 1 xmliuiry pc K cy, I conot propose ikw to speak of ; t, out 
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course reply to any questions, though I have noT 
6 mont to make with regard to any change of policy. HLet- 
3w say a word or two about two questions, the importance of 
which no one connectod with India can fail to realise. The first 
is the Khilafat question, and the second is the position of Indians 
overseas. With regard to the first of these questions everyone 
rocogniso, I hope and boliovo, the sympathy of Indian Moslems for 
Turkey as a groat independent Moslem power under the Sultan.' 
His Majesty's Government fully realise the position, and they desire 
to Bhow all possible respect to these beliefs and feelings. It is no 
Part of thoir policy, and it never has been in the past of the British 
Government—it has nover been the policy of this Government, and 
it never will be—to pit one religion against another, and it is not 
for them a question of rival religions ; their sole concern is to secure 
conditions which will as far as possible do justico to all parties. 

Indians Overseas. 


Scarcely less important is the question of the political rights 
to be accorded to Indians overseas. It excites the most intense 
interest in India, and, in claiming the full rights of Imperial citizen¬ 
ship, Indians of all shades of political opinion are united. I would 
go back for a moment to tho situation at the time of the last 
Imperial Conference. While that Conference left undisturbed tho 
principle that each Government should bo left free to determine 
the composition of its own population, it embodied tho new and 
most important principle that Indians lawfully domiciled in any 
part of tho Empire should enjoy tho rights of citizenship. Tho 
Evolution was not accepted by tho representatives of South Africa, 
and it would bo folly to ignore that acute difficulties still remain 
in that Dominion. We can only trust to time to provide a solution. 
Hut I would make an announcement to the Committco which, I 
think, has not yet been made public. 1 am not sure whether it 
1-as or has not. The Government of India have recently, with the 
lull concurrence of my Noble Friend, entered it to direct comtmini- 
nation with tho Union Government on this question, and it is hoped 
that now that each Government can frankly explain to the other 
if* own embarrassments, some satisfactory solution of this difficulty 
will be reached. I might say that there have been several speeches 
in South Africa, and notably one by Mr. Patrick Duncan, which 
would lead all who take an interest in this question to believe that 
the Government of South Africa are at any rato alive to the diffieul- 
tieo of the situation. 

As regards the other Dominions, I think that tho outlook ie 
brighter in Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Tho rrp-erciit* 
tithes of all those Dominions accepted tho Imperial Conference 
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/tjdn, and it only remains to provide means and me? 
dating into practice a new principle. For that purpob 
' is visiting Canada, Australia, and New Zealand on the in¬ 
vitation of the Doraiuion Governments and his task will be to inform 
public opinion and consult with the three Governments as to the 
best way of giving effect to the Eesolution. I should like to say 
that as the adoption of the Resolution was largely due to the 
earnestness and eloquence of Mr. Sastri, it is, in my opinion, very 
satisfactory indeed that he should be conferring, or about to confer, 
with these Dominion Governments on this question. As regards 
the Crown Colonies and Dependencies, the position is somewhat 
different because, as the Committee is aware, the application of the 
Imperial Conference Resolution in that case lies with his Majesty’s 
Government, and in some cases we are concerned not only with 
political but also with economic questions. Just recently two 
deputations from India have visited in the one case British Guiana, 
and in the other case Fiji, to examine whother those countries are 
suitable for Indian colonisation. The inquiries have been largely 
directed to such matters as tho cost of living, rates of wages, and 
the terms on which land can bo held. Neither of these two deputa¬ 
tions has yet submitted its report, and it is not possible therefore, 
to anticipate their findings in any way. When they are received 
by the Government of India they will be referred to the Indian 
Legislature, and it will be for that Legislature to decide whether, 
and, if so, on what conditions, emigration can be allowed to those 
two Colonies. 


Ihere was recently passed into law in India an Emigration 
Bill which has to a great extent altered the situation and by it 
systematic emigration of unskilled labourers to all parts of tho 
world will be controlled and prohibited unless such emigration is 
specifically permitted by^ notification. The notification, however, 
cannot be issued by the Government of India without the approval 
of the Indian Legislation which will be advised by a Standing 
Committee on Emigration. For this reason the reports submitted by 
these two deputations and any schemes put forward by other 
Colonial Governments will be closely examined in the light of tho 
conditions under which Indians live in the countries in question. 
Tho Comiuitteo will see at once the importance of these new pro¬ 
visions to safeguard particularly tho interests of the poorer class of 
Indian workers who go to other countries in the Empire. 

As regards the question of Kenya and the position of Indians 
in that Colony the matter is still under the earnest consideration 
of tho India OfTico and the Colonial Office. In these circumstances 
it is perhaps hotter not to comment on the unfortunate differences 
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hyve arisen between the European and Indian settlfc_ 

ony. The prospect of a solution, however, is very hopeful, 
trust and believe that a settlement satisfactory to Indian 
and indeed a settlement which will be satisfactory all round 
reached in tho near future. 

The Indian Services. 


I come to perhaps what is one of tho most difficult of all the 
questions with \ hich those connected with India have to deal at 
tho present time, and on which 1 know there is a great deal of no 
unnatural anxiety in this House—I refer to the position of tho 
Services in India. Tho members of tho Indian Civil Service have 
to contend with great difficulties with which my Noble Friend tho 
Secretary of Stato for India fully sympathises. Prices have risen 
enormously in India, just as they have risen elsewhere, and the 
old amonities and attractions of life to British Civil Servants in 
India have largely disappeared owing to a variety of circumstances. 
In many cases these men find themselves worse off financially than 
they were 10 years ago and actually some oi them find difficulty 
in meeting their obligations, and I am afraid in some cases in 
meeting tho obligations they owe to their families apart from them¬ 
selves. Unfortunatoly, it is the fact that the revisions of pay have 
not fulfilled expectations. Tho position in their respect is not 
peculiar. The Secretary of State in Council and the Government 
°f India are limited by the resources at their disposal, and tho 
Pudget of the Government of India and other provincial Budget 
showing a deficit. Committees aro sitting all over India to advise 
Ihe Government where they should lop and pruno their expendi¬ 
ture. In these circumstances I fear there can bo no expectation of 
a great increase in Service charges at the present time, but signs 
a re not wanting that economic conditions are beginning to improve 
ai 'd the Services, like tho rest of the community, must reap t Loir 
fchuro of the benefits. 

So much for the material side of this question. But there is 
a n equally if not more important side to this question in India. I 
do not know that the material side is the real Servico difficulty, 
^•ou cannot expect good and contented service from men in any part 
m the world, whether under the Government or under a private 
individual who feel that their service is not wanted, and whoso 
every-day task, hard and exacting a 9 it is at the best, is carriod out 
under a constant stream of vituperation, misrepresentation and 
active or passive hostility which some at any rate of the roHponsiblo 
leadora of opinion have done something to foster and little to check. 

In that connection may I say that anyono who has lived in a 
tropical country, as I have done must realise that tho conditions of 
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y^H infinitely harder than in this country because you hakoj 
^j£^mmate that is fighting against you. This may not be so 
apparent during the short visit, and it is only when you live there 
for about two yoars through hot and cold weather as I have done 
that you realise what men are up against who have to spend their 
lives in that country, and whon you suporimpose upon all the 
conditions with which Indian civil servants are faced you have a 
state of things which very much affects the spirit and the health and 
the good work of those who aro serving in that part of tho world. 

I make every allowance for Indian impatience over tho question 
of Indianisation and for the lack of balance arising from the sudden 
acquisition of powers of effective criticism and considerable control. 
I make every allowance for tho Indian disappointment at tho 
synchronising of this acquisition with a financial stringency un¬ 
paralleled in the experience of anyone living, and yet I am afraid 
that the fact remains that, whatever tho future may have in store, 
no responsible Indian in his heart would deny that the need of tho 
assistance of the All-India services was never greater than it is to¬ 
day, and the need will continue to be greater throughout and beyond 
the period of transition. 


U-ico hatred will not and cannot hasten the advent of respon- 
iblo government. If any condition could point to a certain 
and is capable of destroying the chances of Dominion status 
fm India, that condition is race hatred. There is good enough 
reason, unfortunately, for tho belief on the part of the Services that: 
Indians including some whose position ought to guarantee that 
would act reasonably want to get rid of them. 1 can only say in 
conclusion on this matter, with the greatest emphasis, that there is 
no reason whatever for tho belief that tho Government of India, or 
rny Noble Friend the 'Secretary of State for India, want to get rid 
ot them, or ever will got rid of them. I think it is of importance 
that that announcement should be made in view oi tho accusations 
i have been made in certain quarters. 

Sir W. Joyii8on Hicks : How can you 9top it'l 

Karl Win ter ton : 1 was not referring to anyone in this tloueo, 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : I merely asked, what aro you going to 
do to prevent it 1 

Retirement Scheme. 


Karl Wintorton I shall come to that point lator on. 1 with to 
say a word or two now about tho retirement scboino. 1 am betray¬ 
ing no secret when 1 oay that the late Secretary of State for India 
agreed, with reluctance, to a general option to rotiro which was open 
for a limited period. The present Secretary of State for India has 
agreed, not without reluctance, to tho romovul of the limitation of 
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Dtli On this point the exact terms of the announcexnl 
oy my Noble Friend in a few days in another plai 
this, I ask that I should not be pressed for details now. 
It is a complete misapprehension to suppose that this offer represents 
a desire on the part of the Government of India or on the part of 
the Secretary of State to thin out ,7 British members of the 
Service. I think it is important to emphasise this because Iho 
original olfor was made on the insistent demand of tho Services 
themselves and of some Member, of this House who had made them¬ 
selves spokesmen in this matter. That is the history of this question. 

Tho extension which l have just mentioned is not duo to a 
desire for a more effective thinning out, but it is in tho hope that 
the nurabors who avail themselves of the offer will bo smaller than 
if tho time limit had been maintained. The number of applications 
f or all Services up to date to retire is Q7, and this includes 40 from 
the police and 30 from the Indian Civil Service. I admit that this 
is regrettably largo, but I think there is ground for the hope that 
it will not greatly increase. Let me say one word further on this 
Question of the Services in India. In my opinion, whether they 
ho officials, non-officials or ex-officials who by speech or action do 
anything to help to increase the difficulties and help to prevent 
fresh British blood from coming forward to fill tho gaps they uro 
really not helping India or this country, but they are putting back 
the clock of progress. I think it is most desirable that 1 should 
m ake that announcement. 

Internal Political Situation. 


I now come to the last question I have to deal with, which in 
l Uolf is divided into two sub-questions, that of the internal political 
situation and the agitation and unrest in tho recent history of tho 
policy under the Act. As tho Committee is aware, after a long 
period of unrest, characterised by much sporadic lawlessness and 
l) y 6evoral more serious outbreaks of violence, Mr. Gandhi w.ia 
Wasted on tho 10th March, and was promptly tried and convicted, 
having himself accepted the justice of his sentence. Since his arrest, 
the country has becomo progressively quieter, The members of the 
Moplah rebellion have been stamped out, although a few outlaws 
H ^ll lurk in the jungles. At the end of March the dangerous Akali 
,<s hkh movement in the Punjab was dealt with. Commencing as a 
ytdigiouB movement for the better management of tho Sikh shrines, 
had taken on a political complexion and threatened to dovolop 
into a system of armed and organised terrorism. These manifrsta¬ 
tion have boon checked, and quiet has boon restored in that 
province. 
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/Aika movement in the United Provinces—a pi 
/movement—which was also taking on a threatening aspect 
^vvhich took the form of mobs of tenants and labourers assem¬ 
bling to overawe landowners and general manifestations of that kind 
has also been put down, while the genuine underlying grievances are 
being investigated by the local government. An excellent spring 
harvest was followed by an equally abundant one last autumn. 
Prices are falling and signs are not wanting of some alleviations of 
the extreme trade depression of the past year. All these things 
mean a returning contentment to the country and consequently some 
improvement at any rate in the tono of political controversy. 
Those who have adopted the extreme gospel of non-co-operation 
have in some cases been assailed by doubts as to the officacy of their 
faith, and they aro beginning to consider whether much of what 
they desire might not be accomplished by a proper use of tho Con¬ 
stitution recently provided for them. I am inclined to think myself 
that movement will increase and may headway. Before 1 sit 
down I propose to say a word about tho use which has been made of 
\\ . by Indian public men and Indian public opinion. I was 
challenged by tho Right Hon’blo Momber for tho City of London 
Oir F. Banbury) to say why Gandhi had not been arrested buforo. 
1 auppoae my Right Hon’ble Friend desired 1 should deal with 
this subject. 

Sir F. Banbury: No, what I said was that it was a pity De 
Valera had not been arrested. 


Gandhi's Arrest 

Lari W i ri ter ton : I am glad to say that particular responsibility 
do^s not rest, on my shoulders. My Noble Friend did not assume 
office until after the arrest of Gandhi, and if I am challenged as I 
have no doubt I shall be in tho course of the Debate, I should like to 
say now quite frankly that 1 am not concerned with tho expression of 
any opinion on the policy previously followed. It. is understood that (ho 
view of tho Government of India was that to have arrested Gandhi 
at tho height of his triumphant career, when ho was almost uni¬ 
versally regarded as having more than human qualities, would have 
involved risks of grave disorder, without any certainty of stopping 
hi \ propaganda. The Government, of India preferred to wait until 
the bnrronnees of his politicd faith and its total failure to produce 
any constructive results had disillusioned bis more intelligent sup¬ 
porters. Then his downfall was accepted by his followers with 
comparative coldness, while with the ignorant men who had R en 
taught to repeat his name, and had been expecting tho date of his 
promised Swaroj, and several times soon it pass, tho bubble of bis 
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Pgt/ral attributes was summararily pricked. I neither cfcjj 
orso this policy, but under existing circumstances, the Gov- 
^nt of India are naturally in a position to say it has succeeded 
for tho reasons I have just given. It is only fair to them to give 
those reasons and to point to the moral to be learned therefrom. 

The Reforms Act 

With regard to tho policy of administration in India, of course 
it would not be in order, on an Estimates discussion, to deal with 
the Government of India Act, but I am entitled to deal with the ques¬ 
tion of administration, and I wish to emphasise again this afternoon 
w hat 1 said soon after I became Under-Sc.crotary, that there has 
been no change of policy as a result of the change of personnel at tho 
India Office. Parliament recorded its declaration of policy in tho 
preamble of tho Act and tho Government in general and the Secro¬ 
tary of State in particular are the servants of Parliament in this as 
ln all other matters, and wero bound to carry out, both in its spirit 
and in its letter, the Act which had been passod. I should like in 
that connection to deprecate equally strongly two opposite conten¬ 
tions which have been advanced, not so much in this House, 
although they have been mado here inferontially, but more strongly 
ln the ^ Press outside. Tho first is that practical experience 
wont-hs* working of tho now Constitution is sufficient to show that 
that Constitution needs amendment to remove restrictions. Tho 
^ n coml is that the same amount of experience shows that the Act 
ia s failed and ought to bo scrapped. Both these contentions are 
•ysolutely fallacies. Tho only reasonable answor is to say that the 
charge has not been proved. It is idle to deny that tho Indian 
'Ogislature has established for itself a legitimate place in tho 
Machinery of the British Empire, and if one has read, as 1 Ira n 
'cry fully, the Debates that have taken place in it, ho is bound to 
a -mit that they have been conducted with dignity and courtesy, and 
«ttYQ reflected great credit upon the Assembly. I way 9.ay in that 
connection that many members and officers, both of tho Indian n-.d 
thi Provincial Legislature?, take tho keenest interest in 1 ho vorkit g 
rt, id proceedings of this House, and are constantly conning here to 
moot•members and officials. I have aingl out in particular tho 
Indian Legislature, not in derogation of tl 
Provincial Legislature, but because the poii 
tho Central Legislature and the other Councils 
rd the Empire is necessarily much closer than i 
Provincial Councils. Tho Indian Legislature 
only for throe Sesuone, and it is only now b 
powor it has. Every day of its existence is 
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H I think that that will continue to bo the case. 

QOukl be so. 

Ijtit it is reasonable to continue to say or even to kavo begun 
assert that, the host way to keep this great machine going is to 
take it to pieces so soon to see if it- cannot be improved by putting 
in some new parts or leaving out some of the existing parts. It is 
absurd to suggest such a thing and I do not believe that if any other 
Government sab on this bench it would be prepared to advocate such 
a boli-'y. Any Government would fail greatly in its duty if it did 
not allow tho scheme to work out its own salvation in its own way. 

I hero is, however, ono point in this connection which I should like 
to mention. However capable the Legislature, however capable 
individual Members of it may be, the capabilities of tho electorate 
are still practically untried and unexplored, and the immediate 
urgent task beiore India’s non-official legislators should he iu form 
a live arid independent electorate in India, because, after all, such 
an electorate is the basis of real responsible government in any 
country. In this country we all take the utmost pains to educate 
tbo ch e or.ite ; sometimes they do U 9 credit, at other times they do 
not. In the 190t> election i thought the electorate appeared to bo 
extremely and deplorably ignorant. In tho 1918 election I thought 
it si'J'-tin"! to be extremely well-instructed. 

v ’ And ignorant next time. 

" al intcrton : I am not so sure that next time it may not 
°. ll i 11 ^ > lu ° lastru otion we give it. At any rate wo can do 

our os. y supplying the electorate with the facts as we see them 

out of our own mouths or by means of our printing presses. Keally, 
i he ituation is this, that the electorate in India as a whole has bad 
very fe •. opportunities of being instructed in policy. As a rule, it 
has only heard ono side. It is not to bo expected that tho now 
w and different motive power behind it, is going 
to perform exactly the same evolutions as the old machine with tho 
i motive power. We have in this country generations of sound, 
consiitutional government behind us. In India they have tbo 
model of generations to follow and it would bo wrong and unfair to 
expect them not to mako experiments. I do not, think it should be 
k.U' 1 i Imy am not to be trusted, becauso they show signs of departing 
slightly from the pattern, but at any rate wo ought to do everything 
in our power m to lay the foundation of sound Indian 

Government, and wo might well take the motto from the Book of 

Common Priyer, which tolls us to take tho mean between the two 
rxtron'ii* in too much strictness in refusing and too much case in 


giving. That is the 
adopt to this problem 


attitude oi mind which I think we should 
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Indo-British Friendship 

rhally, I come—no doubt to the relief of hon. Members— 
Members : “No, No !”)—1 shall have an opportunity of replying 
-I come to my last words on this question, and I should liko 
to say something on the very delicato subject of the relationship 
between Groat Britain and India. I have been struck by the per¬ 
sistency with which the enemies of Great Britain throughout the 
yorld in every country and evon, I am afraid, in the British Empiro 
itself, cherish the belief that this country has lost faith in itself. 
That is an idea which is fostered to some extont by people at home 
who claim to be super-patriots, and by men who had no experience, 
either in tho Great War or in the South African War which pro- 
ceded it, of what is, after all, the real crucible in which patriotism 
has to bo tested, namely war itself. It is these people who aro 
helping thoso enemies of ours to foster this illusive dream that this 
country has lost faith in itself I believe, on the contrary, exactly 
the opposite is tho case. Thousands of British men and women 
who took part in the War realised for the first time the worth of 
their race, its courage, patience, resourcefulness and above all, its 
nu)r al qualities. With this revealation went no foolish assertion 
°f race superiority. On the contrary, we all realised tho wealth 
good qualities iu other racos of the Empire and especially so did 
those of us who had the inestimable advantage of fighting day after 
l .V and month after month side by side with the troop.s of other 
r acos of the Empiro, and especially anyone who, like myself, fought 
alongside the Indian troops. We realised their good qualities and 
consequently after tho War thoro was an almost passionate dosirn to 
co-operate more fully with those other races than we had dono 
before the W ar, while not abating by one jot our belief in 
° Ur own raco and our world position. This new conception of the 
^•Utionship between the people of this country and tho peoples of 
great Peninsula of India will, 1 believe, suocecd despite 
difficulties, despite all the efforts of malignancy and perversity 
t0 provent it, and I believe that 10, 15 or 20 years hence 

People looking back will say that we in this Government*, 
1,1 tho years immediately following the War, were right in 
0ur conception of tho true relationship between Groat Britain 
and India. 


Mr. Ben Spoor . The Committee has listened to one of the most 
extraordinary apaches on the Indian situation tbit it* has ov-'r boon 
Gio lot of Members of the House of Commons to hoar. The Noble 
Lord made a speech which, viewed from any point of view, mu«t be 
regarded as unusually depressing. 1 do uofc eriti‘Ue so much w’ at 
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out I do criticise what he did not say. The incompl 
survey—because he really told us nothing at all about the 
real situation in India—the way in which his speech from beginning 
to end reflected an optimism which certainly is not justified by the 
facts, and the easy manner in which ho skated over what are very 
roal difliculties and immensely serious problems, were exceedingly 
depressing. He told us, first of all, that the financial situation in 
India gave cause for grave disquiet. Ho pointed out how it was 
impossible to got a Budget in which both ends would meet. And 
then he went on, quite airily, to tell us that he looked forward to 
the future with confidence as we got, and apparently we were get- 
ing increasingly peaceful in internal conditions: and that, as there was 
coming a revival of trade, all would bo well in India in a very short 
time. In the whole speech there was not a single reference to the 
Indian point of viow. The whole speech was the speech of a 
Britisher who viewed this problem purely through British eyes. 
There was no attempt made at all events in all that we have hoard 
no far to meet what some of us regard as the legitimate demands 
of the Indian people. I submit that the speech really reflected no 
understanding sympathy with the Indian mind at all. 

We wore assured that there had boon no change in policy 
since we had a change in the officials at tho India Office, 
but I do submit that, if that speech represents the attitude 
of the India Office, there has been a considerable change in spirit. 
Gandhi and the whole non co operation movement were swept on one 
they hardly counted at all. Gandhi, we were told, 
is in prison. Wo were told that a few outlaws remained in the 
jungle, i remember that one year wo called Michael Collins an outlaw 
and tho next year called him a hero. 

Col. Sir C. Yato : Nover ! 

Mr. Spoor : There were representatives of the Government who 
used terms upon which that interpretation could be put. 

Indian Military Situation. 


I should like just to refer very briefly to one aspect of the 
military situation in India. I do not want to discuss it in any 
detail ; I will leave that to others who are more competent than I 
am to deal with it; but 1 should like to ask the Noble Lord if he 
can give us some information regarding the tremendous increase in 
miliiary expenditure. 1 boli vo that on British troops alone there 
has been an increase, since 1914, of about .£7,000,000 per annum 
in exp' nditure. Compared with 1914, tho Army in India in 1021 
was, i believe, reduced in strength by about 6000. I understand, 
of course, thut the increase in expenditure is in tho waiu duo to 
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lit in the pay of officers and men, but at the same 
sal amount, and, when ono remembers that practical! 
revenue goes in military expenditure, one must realise 
^very real difficulties are bound to arise. While, however, 
there has been this decrease in the number of British troops in 
India, we are informed that there has been a rather extraordinary 
incroase in the Headquartors Staff, and, consequently, in the main¬ 
tenance of the 301 in 1914 to 444 last year. 1 do not know whether 
the Noble Lord will be able to justify that extraordinary increase, 
*n face of the decrease as far as troops are concerned. 

The Political Situation 

Coming back to the speech of the Noble Lord, l would say that 
the day for patronising India has gone. We have thrro a problem 
too grave to bo faced in that manner, and I should like to discuss, 
Perhaps a little more intimately than the Noble Lord has done, the 
Political situation in that country. We are told to day that India 
ls ^coming progressively more peaceful. We have boon told that 


the 


non-co-operation movement has 


--- - — received a severe check. Wo 

? ave been told that Gandhi's influence is on the Wane. We have 
f ° 011 told also that the supremacy of British authority is being again 
dedicated. it would bo difficult toimagino a more su{ w of 

^ at is, perhaps, the most vital issue facing British statemansbip at 
0 P r °sent moment. For, what are the facts 1 At the present moment 
c ^ or -0.000 political prisoners are in goal. They include men of high 
. yacter, men whose character has in'ver been questioned. They 
r llc U( ^ e m en of profound culture—of a culture, 1 submit, probably 
greatly in excess of that of the averago Member of the Hon«o of 
nunons. Two or three years ago these mon were not hostile to 
^ rUuln > a ud so tar as the British people, as distinguished from tho 
ovurnment are concerned, they are not hostile now. The crime of 
20,000 people is not that they aie anti-British ; it is simply 
P they are pro-Indian. Their aggressive assertion of independence, 

1 , their intenso nationalism, have been stimulated by a long- 
^ n tinued series of blundering errors in British policy. We aro 
^miliar, of course, with the story of recent happenings in our relations 
i India—the story of a demand for freedom which was daily 
th° VV |> n ? more insistent, and tho partial meeting of that demand by 
e In form Scheme of 1919 ; aud here l may be allowed to make an 
° nervation regarding tho work of tho lato Secretary of Slate. That 


b°mleman hay been driven from ollice, but his contribution towards 
treeing of India will never bo forgotten by the people of that 
country. lbo Act of 1919 apparently represented tho utmost that 
bo extracted from tho Government. While, in tho opinion of 
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its inadequnncy was bound to croate difficult 
create difficulty, it was the first roally ofiocti\ 
by any responsible British statesman towards the fulfilment of 
pledges both express and implied during the whole oi the long years 
of our dominance in India. 

Lovers of liberty, not only in the British Empire, but every¬ 
where, will remain grateful to tho right lion. Gentleman in that 
bo did, at all events, succeed in opening a roadway which will never 
again bo closed. But tho reforms that he introduced have never 
had a real chance. Amritsar and the Turkish Peace Treaty created 
an atmosphere in which the full benefit of that scheme could never 
be realised. Resentment against what many of us regard a9 bar¬ 
barous methods of Government, against vindictive» schemes of 
boundary re-adjustmont which violated what, after all, are very deep 
roligious sentiments—these stirred up hatred, not, let mo again 
emphasise, against tho British people, but against thoir Government 
representatives. The weapon of non co-operation was introduced 
and tho British authorities were faced with a problem of unparalle¬ 
led difficulty. Va 3 t numbers of men and women refused even to 
take part in tho first election. Passive resistance spread right 
through the country. 1 was in some districts in the Bombay Presi* 
deticy a liitlo over a year ago whore not 3 per cent of the electorate 
would go to vote. It is extremely difficult for those of us who have 

been reared amid the purely materialistic philosophies of tho West 

to understand oven dimly, the reasoning of the Eastern mind. 
Longer mental perspectives than are possible in tho rush and hurry 
of modern polities are required and temperamental sympathies which, 
in tho main, are alien to us. So it is that this non-co-operation 
mo\ement is voiy largely misunderstood by its Western critics, but 
wo do not got over it by calling it fanatical. We certainly shall 
not suppress it by imprisoning a few thousands of its leaders. The 
prison has not yet been built that will enclose an idea, for tho 
gun is not foiged jet that can destroy a will, however it nmy 
manifest itself, that is really making for freedom. 1 know that 
some people imagine that it may bo possible to raise a dam that 
will hold tho current in check ; but tho higher you raise your dam 
the greater bocomes the pressure that is behind it. The great 
danger i6 that some day the dam will burst, as certainly some day 
in India the gaol doors will have to be opened. 

V ou are dealing in India with a terrific force, a force which is 
altogether incalculable and almost superhuman. The policy of blood 
and iron can no moro bring peace in Indi a than it brought ponce 
in Ireland. It has never brought peace in any country in tho world 
yol. You cannot dofoat non-cooperation. Personally, l should 
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00 it defeated, but not by the methods that art 
by the Government of India backed by the BritislTliov- 
'rft in this country. You can defeat non-co-operation by 
practising co-operation. When I say that, I mean tho willing, 
Ungrudging co operation of British and Indian on absolutely equal 
torms in tho maintenance or a common-wealth jointly enjoyed, 
r I'hc Noble Lord told us that certain political disabilities under 
which Indians suffer in some of our Colonies were likely to bo 
removed Wo hope that they will very speedily be removed. Wo 
hope that even our Colonial Offico will he converted to the wisdom 
of treating Indians as British subjects are treated; for so long as 
a single Indian suffers from a disability either in India or in a 
British Colony, so long as a singlo Indian is denied a right that is 
en joyed by his British fellow-citizens, so long will there be discord 
anti danger and no chance of peace. 

Face the Real Issue. 


I do ask tho Government really to make an attempt to face 
tlm real issue. Instead of trying to understand Gandhi we put 
him in gaol. Such policy and such approval, as it apparently has in 
this House in certain quarters, is a confession of hopeless incompe¬ 
tence, Gandhi, rightly understood, is far less an isolated leader 
! ’ Ul khe incarnation of what is undoubtedly the popular will. 

bother we agroo with him or not docs not concern my argument, 
,uti through Gandhi the hopes of millions of Indians are finding 
utterance. Wo m . ree with his ideas entirely, but it is a 

profound mistake to imagine that they are moroly personal. The 
S °h' u [feCl j 11 * 8 imprisonment is to stimulate feelings of bitterness 
which will ruin all possibility of a peacoful issue of this groat 
toggle. ih e supremacy of British authority has been vindicated. 
e ' s ’ and India is practically bankrupt. Tho Lancashire cotton 
rni o is in peril. Indeed, the economic effects cf this conflict are 

ln bad as tho political ones. 

Unless there is a rapid change in tho whole temper of the 
1 at.ons of Britain and India, India will bo lost to Britain and 
u‘tain will be lost to India, and no one hero can possibly imagine 
11 magnitude of such a disaster as that. I am convinced that there 
J 3 a very much graver risk of that happening than would be inferred 
jrom the speech to which we have just listened. I submit, further, 
{, uit tho practical solution of this difficulty is not so terribly hard 
ri . r India simply wants to be mastor in her own house, and 
until she is mastor in her own house there will be no poaco. l*or 
V° ^ as t two or three weeks there have been appearing in a respon¬ 
sible British newspaper, “ The Manchester Guardian,” a series of 
articles from its correspondent in India. In an article that appear 
13(c) 
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/Monday be recorded a conversation that he had 1 J tla A 

Parseo merchant. This was a man who was not a non-co¬ 
at all. The article referred to interviews with Maho- 
medana, Hindoos and Parsces. I quote the opinion of this Parsee 
gentleman because ho is quite apart and separate from tho political 
eide, or indeed any side, oi the non-co operative movement. Tho 
correspondent asked him certain questions. Ho asked, “ Is tho root 
cause of the present unrest this unsatisfied national aspiration, or 
the economic trouble V This was the answer : 

* Tho root cause is the unsatisfied nationalist aspiration. That 
is intensified by the very serious economic trouble. But we could 
face those economic troubles with much greater equanimity if we feel 


that our hands were free to take our own measure to meet tho 
situation. As it is we havo to leave matters in your hands, and, 
to speak quite frankly, we think you have made a thorough bad 
mess of our business. Let me make myself quite clear. If our 
omic trouble vanished, if the exchange steadied, trade revived, 
budgets balanced, food prices fell, monsoons were favourable and 
crops were good, then you would find us still just as determined a; 
ever to bo masters in our own house.” 


lhun he was asked by the newspaper correspondent this 
question : On tho day when you are masters in your own homo 

what will happen to our capital and our people in India?” In view 

oi the alarm that 1 have heard expressed in many quarters regarding 
tho position of Europeans in that country, this answer is interesting: 

They will be perfectly safe. To-day there is friction over the 
question of political supremacy. So long as that question is uneot- 
il. 'l bad blood may bo engendered at any moment, and tho lives 
of your people may bo endangerod. You therefore need a certain 
number of British troops in the country. I quite soe that. But 
once the question of political supremacy is out-of way, you will not 
mu-al a single British soldier in India so far as the protection of your 
people and your property is concerned. And I can tell you too that 
you will find that we shall thou need British brains and British 
cupital as much as evor, and we shall jfoel much less reluctance to 
< mploy them.” Tho correspondent goes on to say, “This i- not tho 
bait held out by a non-co operator. It is the opinion of a Parsec 
man of bussiness.” 


Labour Paity’s Suggestions 

Thoro ore certain specific things which we in tho party with 
which I am associated feol should be done immediately. ! complain 
of tho fact that the Noble Lord gave no indication whutovor tint 
♦ he perfectly legitimate demands of tho Indian people should be met. 
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Iiig/so demands arc in some measure complied with ^Slgro, 
ave increasing aggravation of what at tho presont moment 
fibly dangerous position. We submit that the whole of the 
Political prisoners should bo immediately released. Those of us 
v ' ho have met some of those men know that it is a criminal thing 
that men like Lajpat Rai, whose crimo is that they are patriots, 
have boon cast into prison. We submit also that a conference which 
would include representatives of every school of Indian thought and 
representatives of the British Government should bo immediately 
called. That conference should reveal tho whole situation. It should 
reveal the working of tho system of anarchy, about which we had 
so much controversy when tho 1919 Bill was before the House. 
Tho British and Indian Governments should give 6ome indication 
that they are going to revise the whole question long beforo the 
Period of ten years which is named in the Act. Some of us made 
; -’i attempt when the Bill was going through the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee to get that ten years’ period knocked out. We were not 
successful, but tho gravity of the situation is such at the moment 
that the Government should give some indication that they 
ar o prepared to consider tho whole question of reform at an earlier 
date. I believe if the Government would declare now that they 
ar ° prepared to call this conference on tho understanding of course 
that all who tako part in it will faithfully and loyally abide by 
1,8 decisions, and if they will further state that they aro prepared 
to r °viso the reform scheme at a very early date, it will do moro to 
tranquilliae India and bring peace in that country and a hotter 
Understanding there than anything else could possibly do. 

Wo Bubmit further, that seeing that tho first election resulted 
j n many cases in tho return of men who by no stretch of tha 
? Tn dilution could bo called popularly elected, now elections should 
held. More than that, every manifestation of racial superiority 
/ uld bo ruthlessly ourbed. The Noble Lord referred to the 
Irn ^o 3e dangers of unchecked race-hatred. How much of that 
r, io.o hatred has boon stimulated by men who wera not " and proper 
People to ropro. ont Britain in India, men who constantly asserted a 
hind of racial fjuperiority t No man who has been in India but will 
r,| ^rec with mo that there are certain typos of men—l am not now 
condemning the whole European population—who have done l.n»- 
mendonB harm to British authority and to everything t.hftt Britain 
B tand» for bocauso ofitho attitude they have again and iignin maintain 
°d. The Noble Lore *poke of the grievances—and l boliovo lie wu 
quite right* in what he r. -I—under which members of tho Indian 
orvioo at presont sulIVr. but there is ono aspect of tbit question 
which should not be ovorlookad. There is a feeling in India that 
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'W]?' e of man who in recent years has gono out to represent 
'f 3 not quite is good as tho type of man who used to go years 
a:o; in other words, that there has been a certain deterioration in 
the personnel of the Indian Civil Service. Men familiar with India 
will ho better able to speak of that than I am. At, all events, I have 
heard tho assertion made, not only by responsible Indians, but also 
by responsible White men occupying positions out there, that 
deterioration is probably in some measure duo to the rather uncer¬ 
tain position in which any man entering tho Indian Civil Service 
must feel at present. But no deterioration should be allowed which 
will enable men to go out there to assert that overbearing sense of 
racial superiority which (joes inoro than anything else to stir up 
Indian fueling again at us. 

Wo submit that there should bu a reduction in tho viv t military 
expenditure of India. It is a terrible thing that in a country, 93 
pUr 06 ut of wl... -local, neither road nor write- and the i 
pousibility for this state of illiteracy rests very largely with tho 
British Government—nearly a half of the total revenue is spent in 
t v; maintenance of an Array. Wo should press on with tho work of 
ee with the Noble Lord that what we want in 
n iar-~an( indeed wo could do with it in this country—would bo 
J 1 CCt0rat °— ,f C0,, M only get. that and encourago 

*1 / ; r of less money on military matters and more 01 

lun. o,mu6 , s ow, too, in a way which cannot be misunderstood, 
a | fl . re t0 .,^ e p In(lla towards complote self-government at tbo 
earliest possible moment. As f ar as the Labour Party is concerned, 
we always bav, .1 that India should he granted Dominion 

Home Hulo within, at all events, a comparatively short time. Wo 
submit finally, that; force and tho rule of blood and iron will succeed 
no more in India than it has done in Ireland. Wo have an immense 
responsibility, and the number of Members who attend Indian 

X> 6bat ! clearly Ae British Hou$e of Coramoi 

its responsibility m this matler. Wo still have an opportunity. 
Sometimes 1 have felt that matters have gone so far that recovery 
is altogether impossible. \i hon 1 came back from India in December 

oi last year 1 had the feeling—and I know it was shared by others_ 

that our policy had been so Wind, so unwise, so utterly unaympathotio, 
so lacking m appreciation of the real Indian point of view, that any 
recovery could not possibly be made. 1 believo, however, now that 
\yc have .an opportunely and that recovery in possible. Om r< 
o make Indin free. Our opportunity is to win bu I 
<!• Mi'h nee and the trust, of vast masses of people who have well nigh 
,JG - will in tbo very name of Britain, 
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Co 1 .. Wedgwood. 

nol Wedgwood : I think, perhaps, before I proceo'cTwrc 
usinees part of the Debate, 1 had bettor explain to the 
Hon. Baronet (Sir W. Joynson-Hicks) that his attacks on the 
members of the Labour party who went to India leavo us not 
only cold, but satisfied. The extracts ho gave from the speeches of 
my hon’blo Friend the Member for Bishop Auckland (Mr. Spoor) 
might properly havo been delivered by every single member of the 
Labour party. The Member for Bishop Auckland went to India as 
tho delegate of the Labour party. He took with him the views of 
the British Labour \ arty ori Indian questions as embodied in their 
Resolution passed at tho Annual Conference of the Labour party. 
Those views are perfectly clearly expressed in tho Resolution, and 

rny Hon’blo Friend never in any ono of tho quofutiona which has 

boon read went a lino beyond tho Kosolut.ion passed by tho party, 
i think, ho spoke, indeed, not only for tho Labour Party, but, as ho 
Raid, for the bulk of tho democracy of this country, Surely tho 
hon'ble Baronet realises, or, if he does not, I hope he soon will, that 
if the future relations of England and India are to be amicable there 
had better, particularly now, bo drawn a clear distinction between 
Governments and peoples. We want to havo some foundation for 
future amity. The Member for Bishop Auckland and myself are 
friends of tho Indian people in their difficulties in order that 
when they come to their own thoy may look back and soo that 
oven in their dark days there woro somo in England who stood 
by them. 1 say to-day that tho p.incipal differentiation between 
Lngland and other European countries is that all through tho 
agitation over the Irish griovancs thoro has been a largo element 
his country, among the democracy of this country particularly, 
who have stood by Ireland throughout their struggle, e\cui although 
in so standing by Ireland they wore apparently acting against tho 
interests of their own mother country, In the long run we have 
Roeu that that attitude is the sheet anchor by means of which we 
may Lope in tho futuro to recover the friendship of the Irish people 
and to soenro real stability for the futuro British Commonwealth. 
Hu not, therefore, assume that everything tho Member for Bishop 
Auckland and I do, even although it may not please Mem bora of 
this House at tho moment, is bad for the futuro of tho Common- 
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for Indians, even though those Indians be in gaol,^ 



^written, and that they, too, could write to Indians as 
" 7 to Dr. Kitchlew, but to other Indians who were in gaol, 
to those three men who were in gaol, and it may surprise the 
Hon’ble Baronet to hoar that I sent all those throe letters under 
cover to the Viceroy, asking him to forward them if he thought 
thoy would do no harm. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : Does the hon’ble and gallant gentleman 
roally mean to say that he not only wrote to people who were in 
prison, but sent the letters to the Viceroy, and put him in the posi¬ 
tion of saying whether or not he would deliver such letters from an 
English Member of Parliament ? It was a most unfair position in 
which to put the Viceroy. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Not at all. I asked the Viceroy to 
forward them if he thought they would do no harm. If he had not 
forwarded them, the whole thing would have fallen to the ground. 
IIo forwarded them, because being wiser than the hon’ble Baronet, 
he considered that it would do good to show clearly to these Indians 
who were in gaol that they still had friends in tho British House of 
Commons. As to whether a letter which was obviously private 
should have been published by Dr. Kitchlew, that is another matter. 
After all, it was a letter from one public man to another public man, 
:i1iI, j although it was intended to be private, I think ho was entitled 
to publish it. 


Sir Joynson-Hicks : It was not marked " Private ” 1 
Colonel Wedgwood : No. The two other gentlemen to whom l 
wrote did not pubb letters. 1 think that on the whole both 
the Hon ble Member for Bishop Auckland and myself deserve, not 
opprobrium, but congratulations, even from extremists in the House 
of Commons, for having tried to keep a bridge across the guli to 
prevent these two great races from drifting apart, to keep 
1 together in somo form of amity. 

The British Official in India 


I want now to pass to the real, proper matter of this Dol>ito. 
As India progresses towards freedom—and, in spite of this Houso 
of Commons, India is piogressing towards freedom—year by pear 
more and more subjects are being in practice transferred to the 
control of the local legislatures ; ye.ir by y - >r the Assembly itself is 
getting more control over tho finances, and the veto embodied in 
the Government of India Act is less and less used and loss and 
lo t ldcoly to be used—as India progresses towards freedom, it is 
inevitable that Debates in this House should turn more and muro 
upon the interests of Britishers in India, whether they bo in 
the Civil Service or engaged in British trade and commerce 
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are bound to look at tho question more 
that point of view, and therefore nearly the whole 
tte Debate to day has turned upon the future of the Anglo- 
Indian official in India. His iposition is very difficult. Lot us 
realise that the hotter he is tho soonor ho will bo scrapped. Ho is 
legislating, ho is administering, for his own extinction, and that is 
an extremely difficult position. I look back with horror upon one 
Period in my life when I was in exactly, the same position, and, in 
s pite of a radicalism which I hope will last throughout my life, I 
remember thinking that thoro wa3 a groat deal to be said in thosa 
Hays of keeping a firm control over tho Transvaal. 

I can quite understand tho attitude of every civilian in India 
now, because tho machine is inevitably working towards the 
elimination of himself. Just as in Japan, when the Japanese wero 
educating themselves, they had to get Europeans in to do the teach¬ 
ing, and just as in Japan, they inevitably employed them on a three 
years* engagement and then scrapped them, so in India, as India is 
following along the line of civilised development, they must look 
forward to teaching thoir own people to do the jobs that hitherto 
Inivo been done by Europeans. All that makes the position of tho 
Anglo-Indian official extremely difficult. I do not want it to bo 
thought that wo in the Labour party do not realise that, that we do 
not sympathise with him and do riot want them who are really work- 
nig theso reforms to work them satisfactorily. In tho short time 
f°r which I was in India l found far more radicalism of view 
among tho civil servants than among tho commercial classes in 
India, Over and over again I found that tho civilian was looking 
forward to working these reforms because ho was roally interested 
1,1 thorn, because ho really saw that in tho long run tho principal 
*l°ry of tbi3 country will rest upon the fact that we got out of 
India, and not that we got ip to India—that we got into India when 
it was in a state of complete anarchy, and that we got out of India 
leaving democracy. L'hat will bo an enormous tribute to this 
country. It will be regarded as, perhaps, tho finest monument to 

British rule, to British altruism, that, exists. That point of view 

** seen and understood by a great number of the civil servants and 
°f the Governors in India to-day. Even Conservative members of 
this House, lik*’ Sir George Lloyd, who go out to India with all the 
atmosphere of democracy created in the House of Commons in spite 
°f party labels, and who become Governors with tho idea behind 
lhem that they have a duty to the traditions of England, go there 
anxious to do what we ou those honchos are anxious to do, namely, 
tu launch India on the road to freedom. Even though lhey 

ere working with the knowledge that they will have tiui&hed 
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the end of 10 years, or whatever it m^y^l] 
/gh during thoso 10 years, they find ignorant, uneducatei 
ptmte^opinion among the inhabitants of India constantly against 
them, and even though they find thomselvos criticised over and ovor 
again when they ought to be patted on the back, the consciousness 
of doing their duty is enough. With that consciousness they will 
carry on their work well, and come back to this country having done 
something for England which they would never have done in the old 
days wheu they simply had to say “do this, ,; and it was done. 

Naturally, when we are discussing India to-day, we look at the 
question of the English in India. It is quite useless for us to discuss, 
as the hon. Member for Seven Oaks (Sir T. Bennett) discussed, the 
question of Indian finance. Indian finance is a question for the 
Indian Government, which is becoming more and more the real 
Government of India. I think it is perfectly ridiculous that in 
India the Income lax is not levied upon agricultural rents, but it is 
not. l'hit is a question for India, not tor us. It is monstrous that 
half the expenditure of the country should go on the Army. Tho 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Twickenham, says that the Army is 
oui responsibility, but they have to find the money. They have to 
\ote \ money year by year, and l think the people who vote the 
nionoy w i I, in the long run, call the tune as to whether that money 

\* t0 b * 8, ’ 0, ‘ t a,,d h .°". it is t0 be spent- 11 i- Mnn.lv b firing this air 
for us to discuss Indian finance. I„ the same way. with r 
the question whether cow killing is to go on in India or whether wo 
.should interfere to stop it. I dways say. when I am asked about it. 
that It ,s nor my business and I am not going to ask questions about 

lt \ . . t . 1CD V t0 ^ xo t ^ e ' r owri Member about it and lot him 
i.nse it m the Council, and l toll tliem th it, if they cannot carry it 
in their own Councils, they should not bother us. They are t.hoir 
own governors now, and just as Mr. Speaker prevents us over and 
over again from dealing with questions concerning Ireland, so more 
ftnd shall hftV0 t0 barred from discussing questions con- 

coining India. Another question that wo should discuss if wo 
go\ornod India is that of trado union legislation. Trade unions in 
In ]i i are practically just as illegal as they wero in this country a 
hundred yen's ago. Mon can be put in prison for being connectod 
trade union. They can be proceeded against, criminally, by 
employers whom they iticunvonieuco. Trade union legislation 
conduct of industry in India to-day. But, 
talking about, it 1 They do not want 


with 
tho 

is essential to tho safo 
again, what is tho uro of our 


irado union legislation, and will not hiivo it. As a matter of fact 
in l be l i t unfortunate election of 1920, they got into the Assembly 

all tho millowners in India. Thorn is 


all the landholders 


MIMSr/iy 
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Station of the pooplo of India whatever. A few 
mated from tho Friends (Servants ?)of Indi a Society 
sfmpt to look after tho Indian working man, bat tho Indian 
working man has no vote, and nho now governors of that country 
aro the people who were elected in 1920. At the next olcctioh wo 
may gotja different brand ; I do not know, how far tho narrowness 
of tho franchise will onsuro a long period of employer rule, but 1 
am certain that it is no use asking questions about it or talking 
about it. in tho House of Commons, it is not our businoss. 

What is our business is to soo whero wo aro going. Tho noble 
Lord made to-day his first comprehensive speech on India. For 
1G years in this House I havo listened in Indian Dobatos to 
speechos by Liberal Ministers on India. This is tho first timo any- 
ono in the House of Commons has hoard a conservative speaking 
lor tho India Office. On tho wholo, I am not certain that I mind 
the change, because when the right lion. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge County (Mr. Montagu) was speaking there, although 
the speech was quite different, he spoke without power. Ho spoke 
without the rank and file behind him ; he spoke under constant 
pressure from those benches ; he was not a free agent. To-day we 
have had a different speech. It will nut bo so pleasing in India ; 
It is much more pleasing in this Committee; but it has tho 
enormous merit of being in accord with the views of the Govern¬ 
ment. I wish that, before tho Noble Lord makos his next speech, 
lie would visit India. I think it ought to bo possible for tho 
Undersecretary of Stato to got out and go round India, to talk 
with tho Governors and see what they aro thinking about now. 
1'hat is really the best way of learning what tho present position is. 

1 am certain that the Noble Lord, and, I suppose, tho Secretary of 
State, aro dealing with India now without understanding tho real 
difficulties of the problem as they aro seen out there. They soo the 
difficulties of tho problem under tho heckling of the hou. Baronet, 
•the Member for Twicktbam. They see the Die hard point of view. 

1 do not say they agree with it, but they see it. That has always 
boon what they have been up against, and therefore, they have to 
Like account of it. I want the Noblo Lord to go out and soo Sir 
George Lloyd, Lord Lytton, Sir Harcourt Butler, and all tho other 
Governors, and find out what they are thinking of the present situa¬ 
tion and what they want to do. All th at I hear proven more and 
more that the Governors, who are primarily tho people who have in 
work the Government of India Act, aro all wanting to get through 
the transition stage and on to the next stage ; that tho difficultios of 
the present. position are getting enormous. You cannot go hack ; you 
cannot cancel the Government of India Aot ; but tho difficulties of 
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situation at the present time, when you have a cons 

-_^ver the whole population, aro becoming very great indeed. 

You can easily carry on by coercion, particularly in India, where there 
is no chance of an armed rising. You can carry on Government by 
coercion fo r a long time, but there is no hoart in it, and the best of 
the.-o Governors *vi 11 say, l think—I have not seen them or hoard 
from them-- Lot U3 try and save the amity of the situation by getting 
on to t ie final stage quickly. Let us try to get as far a 3 possible over 
this intermediary stage and take the risk.” After all, the greater 
part of the risk is India’s risk. To us tho risk of Dominion Home 
Ivulo is a loss of jobs by a number of civil servants whom it would 
pay us over and over again to compensate ourselves rather than have 
deadly hatred from India in years to come. This is a question of 
security for a groat amount of British capital, and I believe British 
capitalists themselves—ask those directors of tho Scotch mills at 
Calcutta—would say that their capital was going to be more secure 
under a self-governing India than it is under an India in which race 

8 °ri" e f 0 i bo, |y iS 1 U E’ in ' vhioh tho 0ll, y policy Of ovory Indian 
is to got; rid of rbo English. As long as you have tho struggle for 

Ico tha^hlrnrin 6 ^ 0 IM* nsk to capila1 ' Whon 0,100 India ceases to 

! able Jo work Wkh tha"r v k° ? et rid °‘ tbo Eugli.b. they will 

o English. I boliovo a visit by tho Noblo 
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bringing Indians 01 on to ' dlrectSrite?' a j tioular, f thoso who aro ,,oW 
Capital Bank of li.di„ • ;,u Iates in groat numbers—take tbo 

but is now letting them ^d^ns off the Board, 

developed in Bombay where nearly alLh^ V' ' vh ; ch .. capltal •» 
•See tho way in which Indian cap“ d is £ ^ '.*}"*'*!' oa ' , ' U '- 

English. He will find from those non,! « th ,n ‘ nrUv,n( '' 1 * Ith 

would be anxious to end the ,°rLnr .• porhaps even they 
i . • . . present situation, and brincr about a 

n';z Wuiterton • What authority has tbo hon. and gallant 
f ' ,k, a °W iy r 8 h , , h v. ere aro 20 > 000 “g'tatora in prison ? 
told k L ir ,; hav ° S00n ifc in Indian I 1 was 

», su :• Ab ”" tw ° ™" ,h> ■» > ■*«» ,»■ 
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ON POLITICAL PlilSONEliS 
politicals are in prison in Bengal. In cerf 

\/ey are being put in goal and in others they aro-- 

wo want the facts, and, i think, in spite of the fact that 
wo are not responsible any longer for the Government of India, we 
ought to know those facts because they are of enormous importance 
to tho amicable relations of the English and the Indian people. Wo 
cannot look on contentedly at a state of affaira in which the only 


po s.si bio way of governing India is to put tho political loaders in 
gaol. It may operate for years. I think it has done a great deal to 
kill tho non co-operation movement. It has made the non-co opera¬ 
tion movement less vocal and I dare say it has mado it actually loss 
powerful, but in the long run the gaol is no cure for anything, and 
sooner or latter those people will come out embittered against 
England. I could wish that every Member of the Houso would 
roaTiso that a man who goes to gaol for conscience or for his 
country is not a criminal. You can call him what you like but he 
is not a criminal in our sonso of the term: and whether it be Lajpat 
Rai or whoover it may bo, they aro men who are making a wry 
great sacrifice for what they believe to bo right ; and although ii is 
many hundred years since Englishmen had to go to gaol for tho 
liberties of thoir country, wo ought to be ablo to appreciate that 
amount of solf-sacrifice in another race which, modollod upon our 
history, is trying to do tho same thing that our ancestors did 300 


years ago. 

What can we do? My bon. Friend the Member for Bishop 
Auckland has indicated what l think might bo done. This is 
really what the Noble Lord should nnd out when he goes to India, 
We want as soon as possible an inquiry into tho working of diarchy up 
to now. They have had two years. By the time that Commission 
* gets to work they will have had t wo and half years—four sessions of 
the Legislature—to go upon. Wo want to know how it is working 
in the Legislative Assembly and the Councils. We want that Com¬ 
mission to include in its terms of reference tho power to make rerun.- 
mentations for modification of the rules and we want it to have p \wr 
to recommend, if it thinks fit, now elections. I say if it think* ht 
because l think any new election in India should bo dependent upon 
tho consent of tho non co operators to drop non-co-operation as far a* 
the councils aro concerned. 1 have always thought and said it, was 
insanity from the point of view of the non-co-operators tbomsehe* 
not to got themselves elected on the Assembly. They have deprm-u 
them selves of the best platform and they have given to their onoinm* 
an unduly prominent position. Now they aro beginning to roe iro 
tins. I do not know whether tho Noble Lord has *edn the 'lawa 
expressed by Mrs. C. R, Daes, Shu is a lady very much like Rosalind 
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^arlyle in this country 10 years ago, a woman oi on 
ifluence, partly Hug to her husband’s position. Ho is in goal 
Mrs. Dags’s views are now that it would bo advisable, 
certainly in Bengal, where she controls tho situation, to got to tho 
Bengal Council and t.ho Legislative Assembly. It was always hor 
husband s view, but under the pressure of Gandhi’s personal opinion 
to the contrary he gave way. Bengal, of course, is the most English 

imrf- nf t-Vin 4. — 3 1 « , . . i 


I' m t of the country, and a place where they appreciate democracy 
perhaps better than in any other part of India. There 1 think you 
would certainly have a break away. 

It is obvious that if you had a general election, and if tho non-co- 
operators decide to take part in it, you would get upon the Council 
ot tin' Dominion a largo numbor of people who would bo extremists. 
Do not think they would be an overwhelming numbor, because there 
has been such a lot of jerrymandering of the constituencies in India 
that the land-lords would still rule the roost in a great many consti- 
tuoncies. But you would certainly get a considerable olemont "f 
extremists, if you allowed them to stand of course. They are all in 
pu. on and ineligible at present. They would make themselves a 
nuisance on t o Council. If they were opposed they would carry on 
'ou 0WM1 lnoro effectively than the Labour party does now. 
t i , ‘ sce,,GS in Parliament. You have got to go through 

bn nor ' vnu tn/?' Ul ° ° Ver , to turn your poachers into game- 

iX T Utera t0 <]0 * little kicking over the 

o-rtaiij that is fv,," ' 1 ' <m . t0 ba . ve a out occasionally. 1 am 

After all wa i iv 0tl y Wny In 'fkich they will learn responsibility, 
tion and'in iim! ,' 8 ’ lirfy are learning responsibility through opposi- 
a WP f " h„ Ebali b,i abl ° *° carry on in India < uito 

a, well as the Noble Lord opposite. That seems to mo to bo our 

m y way Lot us have an inquiry. Let us give the people v. ho 

b. .ll that inquiry into the working of diarchy tho possibility of 
n- akuig recommendations for changes in tho rules and regulations and 
, J power it they can come to terms with the Indian die lmrds 
*o open a fresh election and elect a real Legislative Council, a r- . 

»mbly, suoh as We have 5 tot, unfortunately, in India to-: 
vu 1 aro going to end non co-operation, if we are ever to work 
n'tUt 'll ' bH lnd ‘k»' People, break it down slowly. See, first of 
ta Ln. 80 , °r Counci ' 8 - 0 "d when they realise that that 

1 ra litng India tho rest of non-co operation will fall to the 

Ho mi Rula b ° rf i -"' 1 h, "V i,i '. and "« *'"»» get not only In,It ... 

’.I u l_t ,,nil n ton within tho British Commonwealth — 

. 1 u> u iuioation of real rood feeling between these 

gnat laces of the earth. 
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The Burma Reforms 



HOUSE OF COMMONS—12TB JUNE 1922 

In May 1922 tho Parliamentary Joint Committeo on Indian 
affairs were working feverishly on the Draft Rules for tho Now 
Burma Reforms. This work was completed on 26th May, and tho 
rules were published in two White Papers five days afterwards. 
These came up for discussion in tho House of Commons on the 12th 
June and occupied tho House for 5 hours. Only a drafting amend¬ 
ment was introduced on the motion of Lord Winterton, tho Indian 
Under-Secretary of State. Colonel Wedgwood tried to move several 
amendments to bring tho scheme more in harmony with political 
aspirations of Burma but they proved abortive. Tho whole 
scheme of tho Burma Constitutional Reforms as put before 
the House was to a certain extent in advance of tho other 
Provinces of India under the Reforms Act. The Rules for 

Burma followed in the main the recommendations of tho White 
Committee (See p 937) and tho franchise proposed was more liberal 
than in the rest of British India. Excluding the backward Shan 
States (which will have no direct representation at presont) tho 
Population of Burma to whom the new Constitution will apply is 
about 11,560,000. In tho rural areas alono, with a population of 
10.750,000, there will bo an electOxate of one and a half million. 
This will bo rather more than the number on the doctoral roll of 
the United Provinces, which have the far greater population of 4 5, 
000,000. In Bengal, whero tho population is 46.000,000, tho 
doctorate only just exceeds a million ; whilst in tho Central Pro¬ 
duce?, with a population about equal to that of Burma, only 145, 000 
entitled to excrciso tho franchise. The larger numbers in Burma 
a *'o due mainly to the lower age limit (IS instead of 21) and the in¬ 
clusion of all persons paying household tax and capitation tax. 

On the matter coming up for discussion on the 12th, Co.onrl 
Wedgwood who took a very active interest both on the J (,l nt 
©Qmmittee and in tho House itself, said that the scheme was 
worthy of acceptance by Burma, even thuugh tho improvement -, which 
be desired to introduce were rejected. At the same time ho did his 
Lcbt to convey to the House the views of those Burmans vdio rcgaid 
the measure as timid and, in part, reactionary. Ho .aid that 'ho 
question as to whether (he new system was to be accopH’d ui rejected 
by the politically conscious classes in Burma was trembling i' tbo 
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tho main purpose of his amendments was to m^5ltt|Q 
rgpnerous as possible so as to obviate in Burma tho poHey-4^ 
^-operation which had prevailed in India. 

Die-Hard Objeciions. 


Two or three Unionist members in course of the discussion 
nmdo it plain that tho measure though presented by a Tory Minister 
was not at all to their liking. Major Glyn objected to tho transfer 
of forests to a Burmese Minister on tho ground that it would load 
to inefficiency and loss. Sir Charles Yate pitched into the system of 
dyarchy and protested strongly against tho proposal to fix eighteen 
as the ago for the exercise of the franchise. 

Sir Thomas Bonnott and Mr. Ormsby Goro gave their hearty sup¬ 
port to the moderate scheme of reform. Thoy said that they had no 
doubt as to tho grave folly of allowing tho present conditions to conti¬ 
nue indefinitely. Mr. Ormsby Gore deplored the delay which has taken 
p]'\co in the extension of the Act to Burma, arid urged that what 
was done now should not be done in a niggardly spirit. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore was one of those who opposed tho principle 
of communal representation contained in tho Bill. This question 

raieod in an amendment by Colonel Wedgwood who sought to 
eliminate the schemo ot communal eotorates, substituting for it tho 
recurvation of particular seats. Ilis speech was a very powerful 
argument against special minority representation, only his position 
would have been more logical if ho had refrained from putting forward 
an alternative method of securing what was practically tho same end. 
lie showed how communal ^presentation would work if applied to 
England. It would moan a separate register for Scotsmen, another 
fur Iihbmen, a third for \\ clshmen, and so on, and on the top of those 
r.ioial distinction there would be special representation for Jews, 
Banian Catholics and other communities as such. I Jo further urged 
that such a system could never bo good for minorities, whether in 
Britain, India, Burma, or anywhere else. Where particular com¬ 
munities, such as Indians and Karens in Burma, predominate in 
certain constituencies thoy will have no difficulty in securing the 
election of their own representatives through the medium of a general 
: and wbero tho same communities can only register a 
limited number of votes, thoy may still exercise a very considerable 
influence, botli in tho selection of candidates and as regards the 
snhscqm nt actions of those elected. For example, as was pointed out, 
lujrnnn Catholics in England wero in a much stronger position by 
being able to use their votes in this way in a largo uurnbor of con- 
lI itij.jncioi than they would bn if lumped together in a few communal 
constituencies, because in the latter catd ordinary members of Purlin 
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32] amendments REJECTED 

id take no notico of their claims and their own repr^gejf 
abld form only a microscopic minority in Parliament. 

Winterton, however, managed to persuade the House that 
tho method of communal representation proposed in the rulos was 
necessary in tho prosont stage of political development in Burma, 
and the amendment was accordingly rejected by 146 to 43. 

Amendments Rejected. 


Colonel Wedgwood’s other amendments shared the same fate, 
^he rules, as drafted, in addition to enfranchising women on the same 
torms as men, enabled tho Legislative Council to decide whether they 
shall be eligible to stand as candidates or not. Colonel Wedgwood, 
however, thought that the right to stand should be conferred at once, 
but by a majority of 155 to 43 the House thought otherwise. 

Under Rule 5, all candidates must havo attained the age of 25. 
Colonel Wedgwood proposed to substitute 21, and in doing so ho 
Pointed out that Lord Winterton himself had been elected a member 
°f the House of Commons at 21 by a method which did not surely 
follow the election rulos in Britain. Whereupon the noble Loud 
blushed exceedingly and afterwards confessed that ho was ashamed 
°f his conduct between the ages of 21 and 25 (as indeed ho had 
Pood reason to be, for he was in those years one of tho most unruly 
youngmen at Westminister.) He stuck, however, to the ago 
^5 f° r Burma, in 3pito of tho opposition of Lord Robert Cecil 
an( * other experienced members, and carried his point. 

An effort was also made to secure for tho various electorates, 
whether communal or territorial, freedom to choose their own 
representatives without regard to any residential or communal 
qualification, but it was unsuccessful. Equally unavailing was the 
^'empt to prevent tbo disqualification for election of persons who 
have been imprisoned for political offences. Colonel Wedgwood 
Pointed out how this, in itsolf, would exclude many of tho must 
Patriotic men in India from serving in tho Councils should they at 
a,| y time desire to do 9o, but in this matter also tho Under Secre¬ 
tary was unyielding and the amendment was negatived. 

Towards the end of tho discussion Colonel Wedgwood again 
raised the question of tho separation of Burma from India—a deve¬ 
lopment which bo would heartily welcome and for which ho gave his 
reasons His fear was that the rulos as they stood would prevent tin* 
Burmese people from giving effect to their wishes in this matter at 
some future time, but Lord Winterton maintained that there was 
nothing in the rules to projudico their ultimate docision as tho root. 
Principle of the relationship of Burma to the Government of India 

wjv not affected, The Rules were then passed. 
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The Joint Committee 

After the Burma Reform Rulos, the next matter to engage 
attention of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian affairs 
was the huge increase in the Army expenditure of India. The second 
report of the Standing Joint Committee on Indian affairs dealing with 
the cost of maintenance of British troops was out oarly in July 1922. 
ihe Committee had the advantage of the attendance of the Secre¬ 
tary of State on three occasions and put many questions to him. 
They considered that the whole question should bo exhaustively 
explored with a view to effecting what reductions in military ex¬ 
penditure may be found practicable and consistent with security. 
The report points out that the Indian Budget for 1922-23 shows an 
estimate of over 62 crores of rupees on military expenditure out of 
a total expenditure of 141 crores, while the revenue 13 132 crores 
and tho deficit nine crores. This serious financial position, says 
the report, renders economies in all possible directions imperative. 
Tho expenditure in India for British troops in 1021-22 was 16 
crores 81 lakhs compared with seven crores 32 lakhs in 1913-14, des- 
pitn the fact that the strength had been reduced by six thousand men. 
llm Committee is not informed on what grounds tho reduction of 
strength was mado and desire to make it clear that they do not 
recommend a further reduction in tho size of the British army. Tho 
increase in the cost of troops however may he attributed to a 
considerable degreo to higher pay since 1919. 

It is understood, continues the report, that the increase of pay 
w as doomed necessary by the War office on account of the increase 
granted in England at that time and adopted by tho Homo Govern- 
ni' iiv under abnormal conditions without any formal consultation 
with the India Office or authorities in India. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment had no other alternative but to accept it although thore was 
already a serious deficiency in revenue as compared with expendi¬ 
ture. It is open to consideration whethor the general Head Quarters 
8ralf is not inflated and capable of reduction without disadvantage. 
Ihe Headquarters Staff has increased from 96 in 1914 to 166 in 
lJ^L. 1 he total of officers’ staffs other than headquarters has 
increased from 203 in 1914 to 278 in 1921. The Committeo has 
not examined this suhjoct in detail owing to its raagnifcttd 
complexity, but in view of the facts disclosed above they fool it 
their duty to direct tho attention of Parliament to the importance 
of the whole subject and to recommend that the Inohcapo Committeo 
bl,u,,Id be directed most seriously to consider ihe possibility of 
ro lacing expenditure as far as the British army in India is concerned, 
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The I. C. S. Debate 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—2ND AUGUST 1922 

The following is the full account of the famous I.C.S. 
debate in the last parliament in which the then Premier, Mr. 
Lloyd George delivered that notorious ‘Steel frame’ speech 
Which has since then been agitating public men in India about 
the danger of another breach of faith regarding the Reforms. 

In the House of Commons, on Aug. 2. Sir S. Hoare (Chelsea, 
C. U) raised the question of the present position and prospects in 
the Indian Civil Service. Ho said that one of the most important 
factors for tho success of the Government of India Act was an 
efficient and contented Civil Service. At the present moment 
there was very grave anxioty and discontent in the ranks of tho 
Civil Service. That was shown by the fact that at tho recent 
examinations fewer Europeans presented themselves. That was a 
serious fact. The Indian Civil Service was suffering from a general 
Grievance that came from tho feeling of uncertainty and from a 
Numbor of specific financial grievances. A great many members 
Genuinely believed that their pay was no longer so secure as it was, 
*hat;their pensions were not so certain, and that it was doubtful, as 
Constitutional development took place ii. India, whether tho appoint¬ 
ments they now held would continue, and, if they ceased to conti- 
HUo, whethor they would obtain just compensation for having their 
careers brought to an end. They felt that the conditions offen d 
by the Government for premature retirement wero not generous 
enough, They bad seen many debates raised and questions a ked 
fa the new Councils and Assemblies suggesting that a great many 
bombers of those bodies thought that the Civil Service war. no 
fanger wanted in India, and that the civilians had better pack up 
an d go homo. 

Ho urged tho Prime Minister to make a clear statement that 
fa the spirit and the letter, the Government abided by the pledges 
that individuals of the Indian Service should not suffer from the 
Cc, n8titutional' changes that had taken place. Owing to the lull 
°f the rupee and tho rise in the cost of living* the Indian Civil 
Servant was very much worse off, oven with the 8 per cent, ri: e 
°f salary under tho Islington recommendations, than he waB when 
those recommendations began to take effect. The Indian Civil 
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{ moreover, saw that, while his pay had only risen 1 

of the British Civil Servant, the officers in the .Navy 
auci the Array, and the Members of the Diplomatic Service, had 
risen by a great deal more. The bon. member admitted that there 
were several very real difficulties in the way of measures that might 
be takon to remedy the evil complained of. Ono of the greatest 
was the financial difficulty, which was particuarly felt in India. Ho 
did Jrofc wish to dictate what India should do or not do. He felt 
that the question could only be amicably settled with Indian 
co-oporation. After all, the Indian Civil Service existed not for the 
benofitof a few Englishmen, but for the good of the whole of India. 
It already consisted of a number of Indians. They had just as 
^irfuch status in any improvement that was made as had Englishmen, 
and if the position were put frankly and fairly to moderate opinion 
in .India, it would be behind the Government in any improvements 
ought to bo made. He suggested that there should be some 
sort of inquiry into the matter. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks (Twickenham, C. U.) referred to the 
position of the other British services in India, and said that the 
Indiunization of these public services was proceeding apace, arid 
during the last two years, it had been extremely rapid. Under 
present arrangement r it was proposed that 48 per cent of tho Civil 
Service should bo lndianized. At the presont rate of progress that 
would be completed within nine years. Tho Indian Education 
Services were to day over 87 per cent lndianized; tho Indian 
»Service of Engineers was °S per cent Indianised. The Indianisa* 
tion process in the agricultural services was going a lit t le more slowly; 
they were only 25 per cent. lndianized at present. But, in the 
Indian Medical Service since 1915, there had been 174 appoint¬ 
ments ; 101 of these had been filled by Indians, and only sevonty- 
threo by Europeans. The Indiaoization of this service-was proceed¬ 
ing so rapidly that in many parts of India—the up-country districts 
—it, was impossible for an Englishman to obtain the services. of a 
White doctor. Tho Indian Medical Service was really tho “key” 
service of the whole of our services in India. To-day we wore not 
- petting the supply of Englishmen to take up positions in the Indian 
services. A conference had been held recently at Oxford to 
consider the difficulties of getting youngmen at Oxford, Cambridge! 
and tho other educational centres to go in for Indian examinations, 
and the result was such as to cause the gravest anxiety. Sir 
William Vincent had also stated that our officers in India had to 
work in an atmosphere of hostility, which gave rii»o to almost 
intolerable difficulties. It was the moderate view that this country 
was going to pormit the complete Indianization of]the services and 
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n must gradually quit all those officos. 
the Englishmen in India had been compelled 
ns of defence in the various provinces to protect tho 
members from injustice and hardship. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Speech 
The Premier then rose and said:—■ 

1 am speaking early as I understand that by arrangement this 
debate is to come to end at an oarly hour in order to enable 
honourable Gentlemen opposite to raise questions in which they are 
specially interested. I will do my best to enable that pledge to bo 
redeemed. I am groatful to my honourable and gallant friend 
Sir Samuel Iloaro for bringing this important matter to the attention 
of tho House of Commons. I have heard a great deal about this, 
more especially in the course of the last fow months. No doubt 
♦here is a great deal of uneasiness among our British Servants and 
British Officials in India with regard to the future, and thero is no 
doubt, as my honourable friend states, that they feel that their 
position is precarious and that they are very uneasy with regard 
to their pay and pensions generally. There is the appehension 
that great constitutional changes, which have boon introduced in tbo 
course of tbo last few months, will affect their position prejudicially, 
they want reassurances and possibly they need assurances, with 
regard to all these questions. They aro discharging a very great 
trust on behalf of the people of this country and on bobalf of tho 
People of India. *W ithout their loyalty, capacity, and patienco 
India could not possibly bo saved ftom falling into t ho position of 
anarchy from which thi:* country rescued her a century and more 
n £o. It is but natural that great constitutional changes which took 
Place should provoke somo uneasiness in the minds of tljoso who 
worked the old system. It is the effect of every groat change in an 
establishment. Those who have boon running an establishment along 
well-known lines are naturally unhappy with regard to the effect tho 
changes may have upon their own prospects and conditions. 

The Reforms an Experiment. 

Therefore we must not be surprised to find that that is tho 
state of British officials in India. I should like to say one or two 
words with regard to tho working of those changes before 1 coiuo 
to the specific point raised by my honourable and gallant friend 
because they have a bearing upon the problem which is suggested 
for our consideration. Those changes were in the nature, o* an 
•experiment and they must be treated as an experiment, a.great 
and important experiment, but still an experiment. DilUcul- 
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prison arid weaknesses have been exposed in tho \v 
js^pew system, but this was inevitable. On tho wholo I 
m^bo said, taking into account tho fact that tho experiment 
has been in operation only for a year and a half, that there has 
>e( . n ® ' ory considerable measure of success inspite of drawbacks 
" 1101 “ave manifested themselves. India has nover been governed 
on these principles before. The Native States are not governed 
on t.ieso principles now, and it remains to be seen, whether a 
system of this kind, adapted to western needs, perfected by centuries 
ot experiment and marked at many stages, in fact at overj r stage 
^ith repeated failures, a system which the West has perfected for 
its own conditions and its own temperament, is suitable for India, 
I hat remains to be seen, and that we must watch carefully, but 
wo must also watch it patiently. We must not jump to the conclu¬ 
sion hecauao there havo been difficulties, drawbacks and failures, 
that the experiment has been a complete failure, 

Non-Co-Operation 

Before tho last election and until recently there was a very 
eoriHdorable non-co-operative movement. Very powerful elements 
n India re fused to associate themselves with these experiments at 

o«d.oct;on e !.r l H h , M witboufc tho assistance of that ad van- 
nresont thos'n ol< , arhamont or Legislature chosen did not) 
od Indians wh "'h" *’ i hero , rl very nb *° ar| d distinguish- 

om o suc eis LTJ™ tbeir to make tho experiment a 

at i another - Wh ° haV0 steadily °I , P osed i,: - I think 

inn Olftatcen months there will bo another 


tl 


nWtlnn '['k a \r ' luunius more win no another 

a Ktn of nrllaT - w? 6 *** 1011 movem ©nfc at the present time is in 

a state of collapse. What part it will take in the next election wo 


, . / IL ' v, “ uiKo in me next, election wo 

cannot tel), what influence the No,,. co-operators and men of that 
kmd will exert upon those election I cannot predict. A good deal will 
depend upon tho kind of representatives chosen at the next election. 

Whether they will bo men of moderate temper such as those 
who constitute the present legislature, men who are honestly and 
oarnc-.!. loing their best to make this new constitutional experi- 
m. "t a success, or whether they will ho there as men who are simply 
UMng all the powers of the machine in order to attain some purpose 
ch iy detrimental to British rule and subversive of tho whole 

governed up to now, I cannot say. 
seriouR and most trying time — a 
oal test of success of this effort — ia 


itIumK i a _ 

flyntom upon which India hay bee 
r L hat io why I say that tho mo: 
timo which will constitute the 


y ( i to ooiu . I think it is 
•hangn of tho kind 
i ll pOdO of tbOBQ who 


tho 


ht that wo should say that, if there is 
character of tho legie) ituro and in tho 
n iii design of responsible and ohotou 
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o Indian people, that would constitute a sorious 
ould have to take it into account. 

Britain will not abdicate 


Ono thing wo must make clear, that Britain will in no circum¬ 
stances relinquish hor responsibility to India. This is a cardinal 
Principle not merely of the present Government but I feol confident 
that it will be the cardinal principle with any Government that 
pould command the confidence of the people of this country. It is 
important that that should be known not so much in this country 
for there is no doubt about it hero ; but in India, whore for many 
Masons there seems to be doubt disseminated, sometimes fortuitously, 
sometimes quite unintentionally, and sometimes from facts which 
soem for a moment to justify conclusions of that kind. It is right 
that not merely bore but in India it should be thoroughly understood 
that that is the fundamental principle which will guide every part 
that ever lias any hope of commanding the confidence of the people 
°* this country. Wo stand by our responsibilities. We will take 
whatever stops are necessary to disebargo or to enforce them. 

Anarchy before British Rule 


We owe this not only to the people of this country, though 
th °y have made a groat sacrifice for India, but wo owe it to the 
People of India as a whole. Wo had no right to go there unless wo 
n J ea,lt to carry out that trust right through. There is a great variety 
0 races and creeds in India, probably groater variety than in tho 
°f Europe. There are innumerable divisive forces thore and 
R Britain withdrew her strong hand nothing would ansuo except 
Uivisions, strife, conflict and anarchy. India would become a prey 
^ther to strong adventurers or to the strong invader. That had 
. )0en the history of India up to the very hour when wo took India 
1,1 h*nd. There has always been a historical play betwoon those two 
a f°rnativo8, What has happened before would ensue again if Britain 
withdrew her might and strength from tho guidance of that groat 
Jv, ]‘irc. In fact, if we were to do so, it would be ono of tho greatest 
botruy.ds in tho history of any country. 

Indian Princes 


We have a duty, not merely to the vast territories in India 
where we exercise supreme control but wo abo owe a duty to tho 
front Princes of India and to the Indian Staton which arc feuda¬ 
tories f his Majesty tho King PJmperor. They constitute about 
ono-third of India Wo owe an undoubted duty to them. They 
hnv o boon loyal to the *ihrono and to tho Empire under conditions 
whero loyalty was tried in every fibre and whoro loyalty was vital 
to tho oxistouoo ot tho Empire. There has been nothing tuoro 
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In tho whole story of the Empiro than tbo rally|ni| 
Winces and those peoples to the British Empire at the moment 
"wo needed all strength which we could command either in 
our own territories at home or throughout the vast domain of the 
British Empiro. Thereof wo owe a great duty to the backward 
parts of India which are dependent on tho direction and guidance 
and vision which British statesmanship can command for tho purpose 
of development of good government in that great country. 


Discharging the Trust 

AVe have invited the co-operation of the people of India in 
the discharge of this trust. AVe have invited them in increasing 
numbers and perhaps in increasing proportions. I think that that 
was inevitable. It was a natural development. AVe have invited 
them in the Army, we have invited them in the Civil Service and 
we kavo invited them to assist in the Government of India under 
their own people now in Legislature. That was the inevitable 
ovolution, but I want to make it clear, if it is not already clear, 
that that is not in order to lead up to the final relinquishment of 
our trust but with a view of bringing into partnership in the dis¬ 
charge of that trust within the British Empire. To discharge 
that great trust it i3 essential to have the aid of tho Indian Civil 
nor van t8, Indian soldiors, Indian Judges and Indian legislators. 
But it is vital that wo should have the continued assistance of 
British ollicials. i hero are not so very many of them. I marvelled 
a i'cc nn rw?n°^ up statistics. There are only 1200 governing 
31,^0,1)11,00. people with aM sort3 of physical difficulties of climate 
and special difficulties for men brought up in a tomperate climate 
like our3. 

Sir Donald Maclean—Does that include all British Officials ? 

The Premier : lhat is tho total simply for tho Civil Service. 
It does not include the Police and Medical Services. Figures are 
1200 British civil servants, 700 British polico officers, and COO 
British medical officers, lhat is a total of 2500 governing that 
gigantic Empire with its hundreds of millions of popul ation, govern¬ 
ing quietly and without fuss, doing it for generations. Thorn is 
hardly anything that is comparable with it in tho history of tho 
world, certainly not since the days of Roman Empiro, Hero is 
something for us to bo proud of. 


A Triumph of Government 

1 do not’ believe thero is any country in the world that, can , 
produoe such a triumph of Government. A 9 I said once in thin 
House thero aro men governing huge territories there whose names f 
are hardly known. Even whon they retiro and you moot them \ 
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r<y introduced to you as members of the Indian Civil 



avo never heard of them although they have beongk, 
laps tens of millions of pcoplo for a very long period. 


mgj^pernaps tens oi umnuuo .® r- - 

Their overy word is a command, evory sentence a decree, accepted 
by those pooplc, accepted willingly with trust in their judgment 
and confidence in their justice and their fairness, which ought to 
bo the pride of our race. I have often talked to Americans about 
this They are full of wonder at the achievement of ordinary and 
insignificant (in sense of not being known) civil servants in different 
parts of the world alone or almost without companionship, govern¬ 
ing great territories They always regard it as a great miracle of 
British gift for government. These Civil Servants are entitled to 
overy word of support. They are entitled to every deed of support 
that this Imporial Parliament can give, and if they need it, it is 
the business of statesmen to give it, speaking not only on their 
own behalf but speaking on behalf of the whole o their countrymen 
to stand behind them to support them, to see that justice is done 
to them if they have grievances. We must pledge ourselves not 
merely to this Government but any other Government that comes 
bore lo see that fair treatment which is their right is dispensed 
to them. They ought to know that this is the attitude of the 
British Parliament towards them. 1 am one of those who believe 
in getting the co operation of India in the government of the coun¬ 
try. I believe it strengthens the Empire, it strengthens the hold 
which the Empire has upon them ; it would bo a mistake.to make 
India regard that Empire as something which is outside, it is 
strength to the Empire to make them feel that they are part of it, 

that they are in it, part of the structure, and that when they hi o 

challenged and when the Empire is challenged they are not fighting 
for something which iB in London hut for somet ing \\ nc 19 in 
Calcutta or Bombay or wherever they happen to be. That is what 
tnade our strength in the last war in the Dominions and in the 

Colonies • t • r 

Therefore I approved this question from the 
°ne who believes in getting Indians to assist ns in • which 

very great trust and obligation which we have ^ ™ 

l hope we shall transmit to our descendants in generation • 

From that point of view I should like to say-thi* ( J he > r X "the 
our efforts in securing the attachment, of n< mu- Julians j„ 
rocruitment of Indians to service, the embodiment 
service, will depend not upon tho quality of sp (> oontribu- 

Ibe legislatures by Indians (although l do not desp,eth,t contntu^ 
tion in the least because that is what Parliament met . 

Place for speaking), but rather by their ofhcieucy in the discharge ot 
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op'cfi^iary humdrum tasks as members of the civil an 



WI think it is important that Indians themselves _ 

J^thiSVwell into their minds. They see speeches reported in papers 
and they see a great deal of importance is attached to those speeches, 
and they say this is the art of Government. Well, it is part of the 
art of democratic Government, and people who try to govern with¬ 
out it have generally failed. In war, as I ventured to say some¬ 
time ago, countries which were the most efficient on that side wore 
also the most efficient in the conduct of war. It is a great part of 
the art of Government. It is the beginning but the other is vital, 
and unless they supplement it by showing that they are able to do 
their work as civil servants, then the experiment of inviting them 
to co operate with us will bo a failure. 

The British Services Indispensable 

What I want specially to say is this, that whatever their snccoss, 
whether as parliamentarians or as administrators, I can see no period 
when they can dispense with the guidance and assistance of a small 
of British Civil Servants, of British officials in India, this in 
the population of 31,6000.000 and they only number 1200. They are 

i-lA f , ramC ? f the W , hol 1 8tr ucture. I do not care what you 
hutld on to il, if you take that steel frame out, the fabric will 

?ot for H .Sr n 18 thorofore essential that they should be there, but 
r-r a 6a f k rroooo hat doea jt matter finding 1200 positions 

ill I III l°l • SfOOOOOO. Finding jobs for 1200 is really too 
' i • i u ™ en -' 8 ari( l unworthy comments about our finding 
avenues and jobs for our you: g men. There is not one of this 1200 
that, could not easily find a much bettor job in thia country, a much 
better paying one. I he difficulty is to get men to go there. It is 
not the difficulty of finding places to put them into. Therefore, I 
am not talking from that point of view. As I said to my Right 
Honourable friend, the Member for the Scottish Universities (Sir 
Henry Craik) when I bad a conversation with him five months ago, 
and I am entirely in agreement with him. It is from the point of 
view of India I am talking. It is a question not of value to us of 
finding outlets for intelligent young men, but of value to India of 
got ting men of this kind who are highly trained and full of spirit, 
and tin re mus bo some spirit in them to go there and undertake 
this task. These men am placed at India’s disposal and Indians 
ought to feel a deep sense of gratitude, and l have no doubt the 
vast majority of thorn do. It is no secret that they often feel far 
more confidence in these men than they do in men of their own 
fleah und blood. 

Therefore it is essential that we should keep this service 
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Difficulty in Getting Recruits 

Efre is no doubt at all that because of the sense of disturbance 
a nd disquiotitude which recent events have created in India, a 
difficulty has boon experienced in obtaining recruits for the Indian 
Civil Service. I do not think there is much in the difficulty as 
j'ogards medical men or at least it is a different, kind of difficulty. 
I-bo difficulty in regard to the medical men, a difficulty which is 
Gxperionced oven hero, and you certainly cannot got them in t ho 
Colonies, is duo to war. When the war came young men wero 
drafted into tho Army just at time when they should 1jh\m L. ,-n 
undergoing training and tho rosult is that there is a great gup \\ Meh 
it Will take some years to fill up. 1 am partly responsible in another 
way because the Insurance Act has increased the demand for doctors, 
and what was supposed on the part of the medical profession to have 
been a groat conspiracy and was denounced as much, has turned out 
to be a real blessing and encouragement to students to persevere in 
their studies. At any rate there is a shortage here. There is a short* 
a £0 in the Colonies and naturally there is a shortage in India as well. 
Hut when you come to the British Civil Service and the Police in India 
tho difficulty there is in a different category. That is undoubtedly 
due to tho fear that there is going to bo a ehango to their detriment 
und a ehango which will prejudicially affect their status. There are 
sentences like that quoted by my honourable Friend, Member lor 
Twickenham (Sir William Joynson flicks) and Isay at once that I am 
rathor sorry that statement was made. It is a sentence which, 
Biken away from its context and read by parents, would have tho 
effect of discouraging them from sending their obildron 10 tho 
.Indian Civil Service. I think it. is discouraging that this sentrnro 
should be uttered at a moment when a groat difficulty is being 
experienced in getting recruits. 


Concessions to the Services 

I hope when it is thoroughly realiaod that thero is no idea of 
finding up the British Civil Service. and that wo consider ii i.ut 
merely as an integral part of tho system but as essential to the very 
liio ol' tho ^ystem and that in spirit wo will considor everything 
that affects the conditions in tho service, 1 hope it will bo an 
enoOurugcrnont- to young men once more to turn thoir attention U> 
this very great career which not mcroly redounds to thoir < >v> n 
glory but undoubtedly t6 th6 glory of thoir fatherland aiid rnako 
its name great throughout tho nations, bcCauao that is tho record of 
the Indian Civil Service. All these - questions we are considering 
very carefully. Questions which have been put by my two honor 
able friends—the questions of pay no doubt—thoy have been hit. 
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tbe sudden increase in the cost of living attributkhl »t.u 
^ ticro has been a reduction and that reduction is a still pro- 
*c one. I hero is also the question of passages to Europe 
V*. ftB a 'vnolo have been during the last row years inflated. I 
im ' in the course of a year or two or throe there must bo reduction 
upon io.se very high charges on people who have only got their 
pay to draw upon to keep themsolvos arid their families. It will 
come i >out. But I will promise to go into that matter and as a matter 
oi fact my noble Friends, the Secretary of State and the Under¬ 
secretary are both considering that matter very carefully. It is 
nght thej should do so, because it is essential that young men 
should not be discouraged from entering the service. There is no 
donht at all that the setting up of a legislature has forced us to 
consider good many other qu itions in reference to the Ind i 
Governments. I riarvol when I consider the kind of work which 
done not rneiely by Indian Civil Servants but by Indian 
Councillors. 

aw 52 ? 

^ 0hn MMtif J : Are ">^ro no Cabinet Secretaries ? 

Friend would like 11 ' Th'.T l 7'‘ V ,bo 6ort °f Government my hon’blo 
H be had the tLnlt I T " “‘l! 6 *’ a k«ow. about India, 
members of the Conricii ho wmdrt' 8 a ,! lscuasion " ltb 0,10 of tho 
of a Cabinet Secretarial ^ It U 13- T ' i° "’ hat a " e0 f there was 
tin duties they ha" absolutely ImposMbie /or thep ** 

wl ieh they had heforo, They h-n 8 ° C ln a ' ( ! tlon <0 ^ 10 
ran in the discussions. The lldi,, ftD8W ° r qU6S ! ons a,,d to tako 
cons id e ruble activity following the^ Ixamf?“ en f tatlve8 1 aro ? howfn * 
Pans . f the Km,lire, and ri v if,, ! q m ,® f rae “ bora ot| i 0 r 

.Lt.. in M. wi.h ,h. ro.ult 


is "quite impossible f 0 ~r' 'the Zv"7™ ,a . l ? a ' a w " h thc result 
who practically aro Cabinet Ministers u Hi nV.' 18 ' ,IS aro f horo 

Now th, k „ S tih S “ th ‘ ,,r fu,lctio " 8 
v. o have to consider. The difficulri u8 in I °Z qUC *'. ,0Ma ':,!"' ch 

1 bound to increase with tbs spread if cduc h° 1,icraa61l ' e ' -Iboy 
j , • j c . . spread or education, with the greater 

.bid, comas from 1 grca^in^vcml'V^f out8 ’ de ’ with f he influence 
Bur ifiLf „n thn fr e /H fl ? m * vor y other part of the 

'■iui.njt.sa.. tbnnighoal lb« Vh'ule'of tki* ""l 80n< !it® “ tbr ' 11 

*»'"•* ««•«» *«»., u Zihzx rr 1 h,,t h ” °™« 
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ust not bo discourager] i>y it and say that it mejnj 
India, that it m^n-s insurrection in India, that it 
is getting tired of British rule. The world is tired of 
overy rule. If Hon’ble members will read the newspapers they will 
find that this is the only Coalition that has l usted six years. 

Commander Kenworthy : “What about M. Lenin”. 

Premier. No, ho has not lasted as long and l am not sure that 
bo has lastod, but my hon’ble and gallant Friend knows more about 
biru than I do. You have got it in Laly and Franco and every¬ 
where else, and that simply means the sort of unrest there is 
throughout the world, but you must not got discouraged. It does 
mean however undoubtedly a considerable accession of responsibility 
and of work to those who are discharging the functions of Govern¬ 
ment in overy land, and on tho main must as far as India is 
concerned depend not upon what happens in this Parliament whore 
vro can get discussions only once, twice, or three times a year upon 
India. We cannot keep a continuous eye upon what happens in 
India, and that is right. You cannot do it, it depends upon the 
kind of Government that you have there. It is essential that, 
should bo strengthened, but whatever you do in tho way of 
strengthening it, there is one institution wo will not interfere with, 
there is one institution wo will nob cripplo, there is one institution 
Xv 'o will not deprive of its functions, or of its privileges, and that is 
that institution which built up tho British Raj, “Tho British Civil 
Sorvico in India”. 

Responsibility for India 


Wo have undertaken tho responsibility for India. Wo have 
Undertaken to guide India. Wo have undertaken to osmblLh and 
maintain law and good Govornmont throughout its vast dominion*. 
We have undertaken to dofend its frontiers, and to protect it.i 
Copies against internal foos and external foes. The British L.-ipim 
moans at all costs to conliuuo to discharge that sacred trust nml 
to fulfil that high destiny. 

Colonel Wedgwood (Labour—Nowcastlo-undor-Lymo) wonder¬ 
ed what evil genius inspired tho Prime Minister with tho n < 
to make thi3 speech to-day. Th ro was no doubt that thin was 
a now declaration as regards India, a declaration whioh tv\ " mid 
find it difficult indeed <o square with th: Declaration of August,. 
1017. Ho had said that v 1 never rolinouish our respon¬ 

sibility for India. Ho was quite right. Neither Htn’os \ or indivi¬ 
dual can over relinquish their tvnpnnsibility for what they nay or 
do. But what did ho menu ? Did he moan a rl w < ' ‘••b* v ■ 
Whs it bin viow otill that our duty ,3 regards India wj. to soo 
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_ _ try safo on tbo linos of Dominion 

V^, yi.4r jto sco lh.it country self-governing, oven as Canaria or Australia 
arc self-governing 1 That was tho Declaration of 1917—not imme¬ 
diately, but as soon as it could safely bo done. Was that relin¬ 
quishing our responsibility or not 1 The people of India, reading 
his speech to-morrow would want to know what the Prime Minister 
meant. Ho had said that there was one institution which should 
never bo deprived either of its powers or its functions, and that 
was the Indian Civil Service. Was that tho doctrine of the Govern* . 
meut v or was ultimately self-government the doctrine of tho Govern¬ 
ment ? How were they going to combine the two ? He said that 
no Government that ever followed bis Government will evor daro 
to relinquish our responsibility for India. 

No, wo shall not (proceeded Colonel Wedgwood), but our res¬ 
ponsibility for India seems to bo rather different from his. Our 
responsibility for India consists in assisting tho formation of demo¬ 
cratic self-government in India. All our dealings with India will 
bo to bring that day about when India can safely bo given demo¬ 
cratic Home Rule. 

How i•! it possible for the Civil Service when onco there ia 
Dominion Home Rule in India to ho ablo to carry on without a 
change of functions and without a change of powers? It is 
notorious that one of tho difficulties that tho Civil Service have to 
fu\'i at tho prc&ont time i g that already under diarchy itself their 
powers and thoir functions are no longer what they were, and Ihoir 
difliculty is that wheroas bof ro tboso reforms they were tho nmsLors 
of India, now insensibly they are bound to become tho servants 
of the now governments, the new parliaments, tho now councils of 
India, and when tho Assembly has complete self-government then 
if n Inevitable that the whole status of tlm Civil Service in India 
uniat change and the Civil Servants in that country will ho oven ns 
the Civil Servants in this country, the servants of the Government 
and riot the masters of the country. 

Tho bo?t. of tho BritRh officials in India (Colonel Wedgwood 
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in Indian questions had seen all along tho danger] 


fi) 

deration might cease and that tho non-co opepator might 
go 01 ) to the councils. To his (Mr. Wedgwood’s) mind thore had 
beon no moro lamentable blunder made by tho Indian people than 
tho refusal under tho leadership of Gandhi to go on to tho councils. 
They were told almost with regrot that non-co-operation had 
collapsed. 

Mr. Lloyd George : With regrot ? 

Colonol Wedgwood : Almost with rogret. 

Mr. Lloyd George indioated dissent. 

Colonol Wedgwood said ho was vory glad it was not. Thoy 
wore told that it would be a sign of failure if when th 
operators wont on to tbo Councils they conductod thcrasolvcs in an 
obstructive manner and did not co-oporate with tho Government. 
Tho Labour party wanted thorn to go on to tho Councils and the 
Assembly to form part of the Opposition to the Government until 
thoy could beoocae tho Government themselves. That was Gio 
ordinary constitutional development. It might involve obstruction, 
hut it was only in that way that they would Anally acquire the 
wisdom to carry on successfully democratic constitutional Govern¬ 
ment. To say, as ho read tho Prime Minister’s speech, that if tho 
Non-Co operators wont on to tho Councils and conductod a campaign 
of opposition to tbo Government at present in power thoy would bo 
regarded as bringing tho reforms to nought as a failuro w hich was to 
justify us in withdrawing tha whole of tho diarchy, seamed to him to 
bo a most unfortunate throat and a throat which as a mattor of fact 
it was quite impossible to carry out. Ho hopod that they were not 
going to have a change from a perfectly steadfast, sottlod policy to a 
policy of alternate throats and concessions. That, indeed, would l*o 
fatal Pi India ns it had beon in Ireland, Tho only chance w.' that 
tho Prime Minister as well as tho Secretary for India had definitely 
in view tho tame goal, namely, t) Horn 1 1 1 though tWB 

Dominion Honto Rule would miaou* from their power at any rate 
tho present Chil Service. 

Colonel Wedgwood emphatically repudiated any suggestion 
that bo was hold in favour by .the extremists in India, tho fact being, 
is so much hated by them as the roan v 1 o 
t a bridge between Indiana ami I rrgliahrqeh. 
iieutial, ho continued, to havo a pdfiUnt«v.f 
d wish when wo came to diseuw this quoe- 
ch importar 
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' (dr the country and not the country for Civil Service 
/the impression would bo given that the interests of Eng 

_far as India was concerned, were solely wrapped up in the 

status of our fellow-countrymen in India. He bolioved that would 
be a profound mistake. (Cheers) 


Sir D. Maclean (Peebles, L.) said that ho was unable to tako 
the same tragic view of the speech of the Prime Minister as Colonel 
Wedgwood had done, He hoped also that his speech would not 
give the people in India the impression—which would be a most 
harmful impression—that the Prime Minister of this country, speak¬ 
ing with great responsibility in the House of Commons, threatened 
the people of India (Cheers.) That, he thought, would be most 
mischievous impression to get abroad, because, after all, however 
they might differ from the Prime Minister, he was the chief officer 
of the Crown, and occupied a position of very great responsibility. 
The view he (Sir D. Maclean) took of the speech was this : that the 
Civil Service in India were discharging their duty in a time of transi¬ 
tion of exceptional difficulty and trial; India, as a wholo, was seething 
with internal difficulties—like almost every other nation —and there 
was being carried on there a most remarkable experiment. There 
was the commencement of a groat attempt which they hoped would 
bo successful. 


Ho ic It that they ought to exercise very groat caro and ro?pon w 
sibility in such a time as this as to the criticisms they made and the 
advice they tondered. (Hear, hear) lie regrettod nome of the things 
said by Sir W. Joynson Hick?, which, ho thought, lout colour to 
Colonei M odgwood s criticism that the basis of the debate was not 
so much the well-being of India as the well-being of the Civil 
Service. Ho accepted fully tho aphorism of his hon. and gallant 
Friend that the Civil Service existed for the country, and not tho 
country for the Civil Service. (Mr. Lloyd George—“Ho,ir, bear ”) 
He had not road a noto of threat or tho shaking of the fist in tho 
Prime Minister’s speech. There might have been a little of tho 
touch of tho stool, but ho did not gather it. It seemed to him to 
bo an effort to lot the Civil Servants know that in this exceptional 
time of trial we, their countrymen here, realizing their trust and 
our trust, wero sympathetic with them, and desirous of remedying 
their grievances. (Cheers, Mr. Lloyd George nodding assent.) Ho 
thought, that there was a case for impartial inquiry, with Indians 
themselves on the inquiry. Ho thought it his duty to say that while 
they sympathised with tho Indian Civil Service, they were deter¬ 
min'd to poo that full trust was given to that great oxperimont, an 1 
th it it should not bo withdrawn or discouraged. It was impo:..-:iblo 
to stop prugrosM in India. It was a world movement. Ho hoped, 
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tter state of things, and if they were wise and rostralnediu 
language, ho was convinced that the time would come when 
this vast dominion would perform an oven hotter aud noble part in 
the British Empire. (Hear, hear,) 

Earl Winterton, Under-Secretary for India (Horsham, C. U), 
said that tho accusation which Colonel Wedgwood made against the 
Prime Minister had already been answered by Sir D Maclean (Mr. 
Lloyd Georgo. —“Hear, hear.”) His right hon. friend, as every 
one except tho hon. and gallant member realised, had merely 
Pointed out the difficulties of what was admittedly a great experi¬ 
ment, (Mr. Lloyd Goorgo nodded assent). It was never suggostod 
in 1919 or in 1917 that the scheme was not an oxporimont. To 
read into the Prime Minister's speech a throat to India was to 
make a most mischievous accusation (hear, hear), which might have 
serious effects in India, and as representing his noble Friend the 
Secretary of state, he gave it a most complete and unqualified 
denial. It was quite obvious that Colonel Wedgwood, so far from 
believing in co-operation betweon the British race and the Indian 
race, was in favour of the complete annihilation of British rule in 
India. Tho lines on which tho Government, had always proceeded 
in this matter were entirely different. They had appealed for 
co-oporation, and, to a groat extent, had rccoivod that co operation. 
But the efforts of the Government in that direction were not helped 
by Colonel Wedgwood’s speech, which, so far from advancing tho 
purpose which all men of good-will in this country had in hand, 
would have the effect of putting it back. Wo had given India tho 
tools of practical statemunship ; it was now for India to use thoso 
tools, which were sealed with the impress of British good-will to¬ 
wards India—no mean guarantee for tho good of any tool. (Hear ) 
hear.) It was open to India to show her capacity and good will to 
use those tools. That was tho task which India had before her, 
and tho task in which the British Government and the Secretary of 
Stuto for India would assist to the fullest possible degree, but that 
task would not bo assisted by Colonel Wedgwood's speech. (Cheers; 


[N. B. Details of the agitation in India which followed this ^ 7 ° % %S * L , 

be found in the next issue of the Register. Immediately after l | ie c , 
a deputation of Moderates waited upon the Viceroy on the 
by Mr. Llyod George. The Viceroy, however, fully endorsed the ^ ^ 
views and repented the experimental character of the Reforms. - 
pp. 673—686.J 
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1 he O’Donnell Circular 


The following is the full text of the memorandum sent 
by the Hon’ble Mr. S. P. O’Donnell, C.l.E , Secretary to 
the Government of India to all Provincial Governments 
on May 30th, 1922— on the basis of which the reactionary 
“Morning Post” thought fit to demand the recall of Lord 
Reading and out of which arose the Die Hard agitation in 
England on behalf of the 1. C. S. 

As the Government of . 'ire aware, the question of 

recruitment for the All-India services was debated at some length 
in the Legislative Assembly on February II, 19^2, when the follow- 
in;; resolution was adopted :—“The Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council that enquiries should wiihour. delay ho 
inaugurated as lo the measures possible to give further etf-'ct to tho 
Declaration of August 20, 1917, in the direction of increased recruit¬ 
ment of IndittiiB for tho All-InAa Services and also that steps bo 
taken 10 provide in India such educational facilities as would enable 
Indian* to eider tho technical sen ices in largo numbers than it is 
at present possible . 

Object of the Memorandum. 

Tho Secretary of State has agreed that Local G ovornmenta 
should bo consulted on tho issues involved in this recommendation 
and. has requested that ultimately the viows of the Government of 
India should bo set out in a reasoned despatch for his consideration. 

I am now to enclose an extract from the Legislative Assembly 
debates which contains the report of the discussion on February 
11th, 1922, and to invito tho particular attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of ... to tho statement by the Hon. Sir William 
Vincent in which a number of the moro important aspocts of tho 
problem woro touched upon. 

I ho Government of India recognise that the decision on this 
question is of fundamental importance to the future well-being of 
India. They observe further that tho declared policy of Ilis 
Majesty’s Government to provide for the increasing association of 
Indians in ovory branch of Indian administration was placed by 
Parliament in tho forefront of the proamhlo to the Government of 
India Act of 1919, Tho position of Parliament in this respeot was 
^plained in paragraph 7 uf tb© report of tho Joint Select Gum- 
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that paragraph it was clearly indicated that t 
/ier of each advance in the increasing association of JnriiarTs 
administration, no loss than in the progressive realisation 
of responsible government, can bo determined only by Parliament 
u Pon whom responsibility lies for tho welfare and advancement of 
^bo Indian people. It was also mado cloar that His Majesty's 
government must remain free to appoint Europeans to those posts 
1,1 the sorvicos for which they aro specially required and qualified, 
•f-bo question is therefore one which must be decided by His 
Majesty's Government and I am accordingly to observe that though 
Hie presentation of it in tho speech of tho Hon. Home Member may 
appoar to point to particular conclusions, the views expressed by 
bim wero of necessity based only upon particular aspects of tho 
caso which had been considered by the Government of India. The 
Government of India had not tho opinions of local Governments 
before them and, in considering tho many and difficult issues which 
have to be determined, they do not in any way regard themselves as 
Precluded from modifying any provincial views he expressed should 
suc b modifications seem necessary in tho light of information 
received from local Governments. 

The existing orders regarding tho percentage of European and 
Indian recruitment in the various All-India Services embody a 
decision which has recently been reached. They were based upon 
. ® conclusion of the Public Services Commission and the considera¬ 
tion urged in the report on tho Indian Constitutional Reforms. The 
' l0vv underlying them was that, so far in the future as any man can 
foresee, a strong European element will ho required in any of tho 
Public services in India and that, though tho utilities and the func¬ 
tions of European Officers may undergo a gradual change, tho 
continued presence of English officers 1*9 vital to tho successful issue 
of the policy of making the people of India self-governing. They 
assumed, accordingly, that the essential characteristic of tho 
administration would remain unchanged and they provided in coji.m - 
qnenco only for such an increaso in tho number of Indians in tho 
AIMndia Services as it was thought would bo merged in them 
without altering their whole character. 

It may be argued with great force that if tho question wero 
fiow to be decided by the application of the same it is c< rtain thorn 
would bo no adequate ground for modifying those orders in tho 
interests of efficiency and integrity. 

It is undeniable that tho stability and ordered progress of India 
have hitherto been dependent on the assistance and tho efforts of 
Puropoan officers and it. may he held that tho recent advances in tho 
direction of responsible govorument have but accentuated the 
13 ( 0 ) 
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their services. India has taken only the first st| 
that leads to full self-government. That road is besot with" 
3rs and obstacles and her ability to traverse it successfully may 
bo imperilled if she discards too rapidly the guidance upon which 
sho has so far leaned. Nevertheless, it is impossible to ignore tho 
changes that have recently occurred : tho emergence of new factors 
rind tho enhanced importance that is now attached to considerations 
which, though always present, were less prominent and less urgent 
a few years ago and it may bo that these now developments rendor 
necessary a revision of the decisions previously adopted. Of tho argu¬ 
ments that may be advanced in favour of radically modifying the 
existing policy the following would appear to bo tho most important : 

(i) It may bo difficult in future to secure for tho Imperial 
Service recruits of the same class as have been forthcoming in tho 
past, and any substantial falling off in tho quality of European recruits 
would obviously reduce pro tanto tho case for a strong European 
olement. The attractions of service in India have undoubtedly 
diminished in spite of the recent revisions of salary and of leave 
rules *, the financial advantages are no longer what they were 25 
years and on the whole, and oven after allowance is made for 
the worldwide fall in the purchasing power of money, they probably 
compare toss favourably than formerly with tho terms obtainable in 
the Civil Service of England and of the Crown Colonies. Moreover, 
the prospects of promotion to posts above tho time scale aro more 
doubtful Persistent demands are being mado for the abolition of 
many o e*o appointments, and their continued retention cannot 
be regarded as assured. Again, in so far at any rate, as tho Indian 

Civil Servico is concerned, the whole tendency of the reforms and 

a foition of any further constitutional advances that may bo in store 
is to reduce tho status of its members to that of purely executive 
officials. I ho Civil Servant of tho future cannot expect to 
play the same part in, or to exercise the same influences over, tho 
administration of tho country as has his moro fortunate predecessor. 

Many, too, of the most attractive of his former functions, such 
a-, those connected with sanitation, education and tho general 
development of district or town, have already been mado over to 
bodies fully divorced from his control. Lastly, the impossibility of 
foreseeing the charactor or the effects of further changes in the con¬ 
dition of tho contral and provincial Governments and the many 
evidences of racial hostility which have unfortunately accumulated 
during recent years may deter many promising candidates from tho 
adoption of an Indian career. It is doubtful whether these con¬ 
siderations are fully realised in England, but any advantages that 
may accrue tbdroby to the Governmout in respect of tho quality of 
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bcured may be raoro than o(Fsut by resentment and" 
if oxpoctations are disappointed. 

Demand for Indianisation 

(ii) The demand for Indianisation of tho sorvices is older 
perhaps even more insistent than tho domand for SAlf-governmont. 
It is also more difficult to resist. Nothing can be raoro inevitable 
and legitimate than the desire of Indians that tho services should bo 
banned by mon of their own race ; and this natural sontimont is 
reinforced by financial considerations. The scales of pay which 
must bo paid if Europeans are to be obtained for the sorvices are 
higher than those in force in any other State, and in a country whoso 
financial resources are as narrow as those of India, can be defended 
0, dy on the ground of necessity. That the price has hitherto beon 
Worth paying need not be denied, but as education spreads year by 
year and as in consequence tho supply of competent Indians increases 
tho continued retention of so costly an agency will be harder to 
justify, at any rate theoretically, and the demand for the substitution 
°f less expensive indigenous services will acquire added force. If 
the services were Indianised and if, as for tho reasons indicated 
below would appear to bo inevitable in that event they were also 
wholly or largely provincialised, tho existing scales of pay could bo 
greatly reduced. It is a mistake to suppose that tho difference 
betwoen the co3t of tho European officers and that of tho Indian 
officers is represented by the present overaoas allowance. 

Tho roal difference is, in fact, far greater and it seems possible 
that as much as ono-third of the pay driwn by the European officer 
might proporly be debited to that head. Moreover, the attitude of 
the Indian Legislature has already boon made clear. They aro 
pressing for the rapid indianisation of the services. 

(iii) Officers entering the existing sorvices are ontithd to 
remain in those services for periods which in practice range on the 
average from 25 to 30 years. It is at least possible, however, that 
20 or 15 years hence the conditions in India will be such a* to 
render undesirable or impracticable tho retention of a largo numb.-r 
°f European officers, and if, therefore, tho recruitment of Europeans 
on the present scale is maintained tho Government may eventually 
bo faced with tho necessity of retiring a groat number of oflicers and 
of paying to them heavy sums by way of compensation. 

(iv) At present largo majority of the members of each of the 
AH India services are Europeans. The presence of a substan i d 
European element i3 thus assured for many years to oomo iu the 
Indian Civil Service. In particular tho proportion of Indiana 
(including otficors holding listed posts) is only 12 per cent, and even 
With tho complete cossation of recruitment a period of some 12 year a 
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^ ^W 6 before ^io ^ ,K ^ a n elomont can riso to 80 per ccnt m ^ _ 

of European rocruitmont will not therefore moan that. 
tlT^eountry will, in a short time, be dependent ontircly on an indi¬ 
genous agency. For years at least, if not for more, tho scrvicos will 
still coii tain a substantial proportion of Europeans sufficient perhaps 
to provide tho necessary leavening and to ensure tho maintenance 
during tho transition to entirely Indianiscd services of real adminis¬ 
trative standards and should circumstances so necessitate tho whole 
position could be considered before the expiry of this period. 

Moreover, in tho case of tho technical services at loast 
any shortage of Europeans that might at any time become apparent 
could probably be mot by recruitment on short torm contracts. 

(v). Those arguments have been stated in tho form in which 
presumably they would be presented by those who advocate the 
adoption of a now policy. 

Arguments Against. 

It is essential, howovor, that tho assumptions underlying thorn, 
'' n 'lualilio\tions to which they are subject, and the counter argu¬ 
ments should not be overlooked. Thus : — 

, , 08t J’? iafc * ng 1115 attractions of servico in India in tin: 

1 ? H)U ' 1,01 l 30 forgotten that it is tho men now in tho 

##i<dv N V 110 natul Ll y most inclined to compare disadvim- 
' f ^ Present and future conditions of their services with 

r ,n . ,n . th0 ,,ast Th0 question, however, cannot bo 
from their point of view in the case of future 
i ; ,• no 0 Sl,rvl< 50a- It is not impossible that, ii din 
conditions as regards employment continue to bo felt in England, 
tho Dominions and the Colonies, the time scale of pay and the 
pensions oi tho ndian services may prove an attraction sufficient 
to induce the right stamp of man to expatriate himself f 
-.ng and for a considerable portion of his life and elect for service 
1,1 ridia. Again, whilst in genera] the effect of the reforms and of 
ntiiro constitutional a lvancog on the character of the work of Civil 
mts may ho as stated in Paragraphs ahoio, it is tho opinion of 
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Racial Feeling; 

Hixlly, while the existence of racial fooling at the pro son t 
—(Tut is undeniable it cannot bo assumed as axiomatic that such 
foelings will persist or increase. It may prove to bo no more than 
a temporary phenomenon which will pass away with the disappear¬ 
ance of the special conditions that havo given rise to it. Euro¬ 
peans omployod in Indian State*, it is understood, do not find tho 
atmosphere inimical to them and many occupy in these administra¬ 
tions a position of peculiar privilege and regard. 

(b) Although at tho moment tho Indian Legislatures and tho 
educated classes are demanding tho complete and rapid Indianisa- 
tion of tho services it does not follow that such will continue to bo 
their attitude. The class of communal interests may eventually 
lead to a just appreciation of the importance of retaining in the 
executive a substantial proportion of European officers who fill 
stand apart from and be unaffected by Indian class interests. 

Whilst even with tho coitfplote cessation of further recruitment 
the prosonce of a substantial European proportion is doubtless assured 
for somo years, the risks inherent in any such step must not bo 
ignored. In particular the probability that if a stage was ever reach¬ 
ed when Europeans would only be found in limited numbers in tho 
higher grades of tho service and it was then found necessary to re¬ 
consider the position, the reconstitution of the services would bo 
difficult and tho absence of a trained European element in tho lower 
grades would seriously embarass the Government. 

( v i).—Tho Government of India will reserve thoir own conclu¬ 
sions till they havo received and considered tho opinions of 166*1 
Governments. The problem is ono of groat complexity. A just 
conclusion can bo reached only if account is taken of all tho 
r :lovent factor?; and the object of the Government of India ia there¬ 
fore simply to state tho case as clcarly^ and as impartially as possible 
and to draw the attention of local Governments both to tho reasons 
that may he hold to justify a radical revision of tho arrangement 
now in forco as well as that which may In urged in favour of their 
retention. They recognise further that there are differences in the 
functions and importance of tho various sorvicos and that consi¬ 
derations which may be decisive in tho case, for example, of too 
hnied services may nob bo so in that of the icos 

such as tho Indian Civil Service and tho Postal service. 

I am now to turn to certain questions that will ari60 in the 
event of its being decided that the recruitment of European^ bIiouIJ 
be abolished or largely reduced. It. scorns probable that tho adop¬ 
tion of either of thoso courses will necessitate intensive measures 
of reorguiii.iatiou, 
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1 lie existing system of recruitment for the appoimjmtls 
^^rrr^y i ln a ^‘* nc ^ a services was natural and indeed ihom^ 
< « rn^Ao long ;ia those sorvices wero composed almost ontiroly of 
iuiropeans. The source of recruitment being the same it was noces- 
s.irj o maintain some uniformity in the conditions of service for 
o u ero distributed over the various provinces. Tho system had 
’ great merit of securing similar qualifications- and traditions 
or the higher branches of the public administration throughout 
nr la, but tho difficulties of retaining it for Indian recruits have 
a ready become apparent in connection with tho steps taken for 
the introduction of au enlarged Indian element. 

Provincialising Posts 

The examinations in India for the Indian Police Service have 
hail to be held on a provincial basis, and tho practice in the case of 
the 1. C. S. of posting Indian officers to tho province of their origin is 
in iocognition of the impossibility of ignoring provincial factors in 
the recruitment of Indians. Provincial sentiment, it is believed, will 
bo wholly in favour of replacing the all-India services with provincial 
services and will be reinforced by the argument that, at least in the 
c.M of Indians to bo appointed in tho future, tho Legislative Council 

olioer-'wh’ t0 det8rn ”"« the pay and qualifications of tho 

olltccrs who are the executants of their policies 

tho ahSt?r P n r r 0nt . Of 1,,df ! ara incli ' lod to think, therefore, that 

ti l lv J'il r 6 redUCfci ? n of 1,10 recruitment of Europe..,* 

«.«» ol w ‘ i ’ ,or .. 

/rs r ,o t 

. , ,11 ,y , > rr,* J ulLU locruitment for those appoint- 

incuts should bo effected There appear to bo two possible alternatives: 
,) the appointment might be merged in the existing services ; or 

<M) might as soon as a sufficient number have become vacant be 
fi-rmed into separate (and upper) divisions of those services. 

- The arguments in favour of the latter course, at. least in the ease 
of the services, Educa Uonal Forest and Police, are broadly those 
which have always been bold in tho Civil Service and Agrieul 
\ i} i ns l! y existing division of the services into Imperial and 
Irovincial, as pointed out by the Royal Commission oil Public 
c^mcoi Where there is a largo quantity of work of a less impor¬ 
tant character to be done, though of a kind which cannot bo per¬ 
formed by a purely subordinate ncy, two services or classes of one 
f rv, l co aro required, .since it; would b« extravagant to recruit officers 
for the less important work on terms required to obtain officers for 
tho higher class of duties. Further, the inclusion of tho higher 
appoint me cits now borne on the cadro of tho Imperial services in" tho 
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dlsAl services would necessitate either the promotion to 
t*fc>senior officers who, as experience in connection witTi 
.. osts seems to show, have been engaged far too long on subor¬ 
dinate duties to be capable of undertaking responsibilities of a more 
°xacting order or the selection for the posts of the best of the junior 
officers, a course which may bo of help to open tho door to favouri¬ 
tism and to be tho production of much discontent and heart-burning 
•mong the senior men. Against this it may bo argued that it will 
be impossible to secure for the largo number of appointments in 
question a better class of recruits than is now obtained for tho 
Provincial service, and that, therefore, tho simplest and t he least 
objectionable solution will be a single service tho higher appointments 
in which will be filled by men who have served for a somewhat 
longer period than that which members of the Imperial services urn 
now required to servo in tho inferior appointments. Tho balance of 
argument appears to tho Govt, of India to bo on the whole in favour 
of tho two divisions scheme, but they have no desire to prejudice an 
issue in regard to which tho opinions of the local Govts, will bo 
°f special value. 

Thero are many subsidiary matters arising out of or connected with 
fhe above questions, but it is unnecessary to examine them until the 
broad questions of principle havo been considered and determined. 

In conclusion it will bo convenient to summarise the questions 
0,1 which tho opinion of local Governments is invited. These are:— 
1 ( a )—Should the recruitment of Europeans for 4 he appoint¬ 
ments now included in tho all-India services bo discontinued or 
largely reduced ? 

(b) If so, in what services and to wh\t extent in each service 1 
2—If it is decided to discontinue or largely reduco the recruit¬ 


ment of Europeans : 

(a) —Should tho appointments for which Europeans are no 
i°ngor to be recruited be provincialized ? 

(b) —in tho event of provincialization boing accept ad, should 
appointments : 

(i) be merged in the existing services, or . 

(ii) be formed into separate or uppei divisions of the provincial 

services? 

The Government of India realise that local Governments will 
require time to enable them to formulate their conclusion-- regard¬ 
ing those difficult and important questions, but they would bn glad 
If they would arrange to complete their examination as quickly as 
practicable and therefore to forward their considered views with aa 
bft)o delay as possible, 
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The following letter, which appeared in the Anglo-Indian 
Press was addressed to the Secretary of State for India by 
the Central Provinces and Berar Association of European 
Government Servants through H. E. Sir Frank Sly, (Governor 
of the Central Provinces), and the Governor General of India 
in Council : 


Fag pur, August 18, 1922 

My Lord,—My Association respectfully directs your Lordship’s 
attention to the Government of India’s letter No. F.-120 (Estbts) 
dated May 30fh. 1922, on tho subject of the stoppage of recruit¬ 
ment in England for tho Imperial Sorvices. Thoro is nothing in 
tho letter to indicate that tho Government of India attach any un¬ 
usual significance to what are, in fact, questions of vital importance. 
On the contrary these questions are \ ropoundod as ordinary adminis¬ 
trative problems, and it 13 the manner in which they have beon 
rimed, as much ns their substance, which cannot fail to alarm thoso 
who support the reforms so recently introduced and who understand 
tint India can only attain full responsible self-government by stages. 
I be. „t , ; r reveals as though by a flash of lightning the imminent 
I, t? a 1 an8e V° gravo tbat ^ threatens not merely tho 
.the British EraS!” 8 ut tho safety of In<3ia. and tho integrity of 


Sacrificing Old Servants. 

, 2 , My Association cannot, on this occasion, discuss the subllo 

ids by w ild, the prestige and prospects of Englishmen now in 
tho service of the Crown in India have been ruined and .heir present 
position rendered intolerable. But if tho ease for the Imp. ria lSor- 
vices is to he stated with candour, then it must bo said that not a 
ve'tige of practical sympathy and understanding has been found either, 
in Simla or, until quite recently at Whitehall. Whatovor the reasons 
for it may be, the fact remains that tho olaims of the Imperial Services 
in India to just treatment remain neglected. It roust ho submitted 
for your Lordship’s consideration that the spectacle of a Govern- 
in nt prepared to sacrifice its old servants on tho alter of now 
Gouncilu is not. one which can encourage. 

Honest Recruiting Impracticable 

3. Tho Government of India approach their subject from 
1 ,vo points of View On iho ouo hand, they must fill osHontial posts 
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4ng administrative organisation. On the other, 

Attracted by tho expediency of meeting present pi 

My Association does not propose to examine in detail 
the various arguments sot forth for and against tho stoppage of 
recruitment in England. Indeed, such an examination would be 
superfluous, for ono of the considerations set forth in the letter 
loaves no room for arguments. It is a melancholy fact that suitable 
recruits for tho sorvice of tho Crown in India are now obtained 
with great difficulty and in insufficient numbers, and this at a time 
when tho demand for employment among all classes is extraor.Ii 
Darily keen and unless a very material improvement in the stains, 
pay and portions of the Imperial Services is made in tho immediate 
future, there is a grave risk amounting almost to a certainty that 
the supply of suitable recruits will bo entirely cut off. It is 
undoubtedly a knowledge of the disabilities and grievances uil( 
which the Imperial Services in India are laboring that has led to 
the present shortage of candidates from the public schools and uni¬ 
versities of England and I am to point out to your Eordship that a 
perusal of tho lottor now under reference has intensified the appre¬ 
hensions of existing members of the Imporial Services. In parti¬ 
cular, thoy foai liA is administered by services which 

are wholly Indian, tho nocossary provision for tho pensions of Eng¬ 
lishmen will not bo forthcoming, Until, therefore, an immediate 
and assured improvement in the conditions of sorvice, and in tho 
'w'ourity of tenure and of ponsions can bo made, the members of 
my Association must, with extreme reluctance, support tho proposi¬ 
tion that at present the continuance of recruitment in England is 
impracticable by moans which are honest. 

4. My Association desires, however, to lay before your Lordship 
certain considerations which sootn to have escaped tho Government 
of India's notice. In tho first place, that Government appears to 
assume that recruitment once interrupted, may be resumod at will. 
My Association submits that this is not eo. So far from boin,. al lo 
to withdraw what will bo taken as a concession, the Govornm i t nt 
India will be engaged in tho consideration of request* for iu\\ 
further concessions. Indeed, it is not too much to say that once tho 
recruitment of Englishmen has been stopped a resumption of -.noli 
recruitment will not bo within the sphoro of practical politics until a 
situation has arisen iti which tho need for a strong English element; 
has become necessary in tho interests of peace and order. I* 1 u1 
orde, a resumption of recruitment in England must bo preceded 
by grave disorder in India. In tho eocond place, tho 8 top pa 10 of 
l'ocruitmont in England will stimulato tho retirement of present, 
members ok the services. Their work will bo carried, on under still 

MW 
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Wnlb conditions, and in greater isolation. My 
.'ition to assure your Lordship that tho resulting weakening 
European element will be far more rapid than tho Govern¬ 
ment of India anticipate. Thirdly, even if recruitment in England 
could be resumed at will there would bo a gap in tho ranks of 
:dish oflicials corresponding in size to the period during which 
there bad been no such recruitment. The services would then 
comiot of a small body of senior men and a few untrained cadets, 
and the Government would be without young and energetic officers 
trained in their duties. The personnel of the services would bo 
hopelessly, deficient in the very element which tho conditions 
necessitating a resumption of recruitment would demand. 


Disappearance of the English in 20 Years 

o. My Associations' Chief motive in addressing this letter to your 
Lordship is to invito attention to certain broader aspects of tho 
problem for which the Government of India's letter finds no space. 
If the recruitment of Englishmen is stopped now, the English 
element in the Services will, within a period of about 20 years, ho 

;>un ‘ thoo^tr 0 ! f« , n,04t '; Cel ! gible - Ifc must b0 admitted that 
Sou of th °, - thB reform8 is th0 complete indiani- 

tho process is to ho a gradual o ' S fundaD “°" tal t0 the reforms that 
of tho Imperial Parliamant wHh the^t' ° U - , Under th " 8 “ idtt 
in the service of the Crown in iJf" n™ as81sta " co of Englishmen 
regard tho retention of a predmuinaH h ^°“°^ r3 , of the reforms 
Services as essential to tboir sueeesaf I ? jl)8 lsb element in tho 

'• y*. “ : ; d ; v To. ar 

for Your Lordehip 0 and/or Parlhmet tT * ““vT °f < ! 00ad ° a ' *' ia 

he completed in so short a period as 20 £aT " Pr0CeS3 Ca “ 

0. ithout in arty way desiring to minimise tho rrogross that 

h d.a has made politically socially and economically during the 

..tur.es, my Association desires to impress upon Your Loid. 
H hip that fabo has Btill not attained that r] flBrAa „c • . , . . 

essential in the conduct of her affair, m a , ZZ 18 

,i, , i h .. , i.i i * iui.itrs aa a nation, and that it is very 

d mht nl whether she oan attain it in 20 years. My Association 
ah-/, dos.rca to point out that India is still subject to er . 

it mllo vs U th' ,'S 6 ° V °f °"- H ,heeo Propositions are accepted, 

il loiiowa that the promatoro withdntwal of »i.. i? v l o, V * 

cssss:r r r 

. i , , ’ LUi minaung in an oxhauBting war 

I to participate. 


in which England, however unwilling, will he force 
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H is not necessary to givo a detailed survey of the bist^ jlofj 
'show that powerful forces of disintegration have pxistecfin 
'Country in tho past. Before the establishment of English rule, 
India has only once or perhaps twice approached the conditions of a 
united Stato. Under Cbandragupta and Asoka the Maurya Empire 
consisted of outlaying provinces attached to the royal nucleus by ties 
of varying strength. Tho Moghal Empire, a foroign domination, 
'Was short-lived, and the decay of its central authority under 
Aurangazeb at once lot loose the forces of anarchy and disintegration. 
It is significant that the Chief Indian competitors in the struggles 
for territory did not confine themselves to the establishment of 
what could be termed 14 national” Statos. Tho Muhammadan 
Powers of Southern India and tho Maratha Powers to tho North of 
Norbudda were as foreign in tho countries thoy conquered as the 
English. Without entering into tho questions of legitimacy of title 
between the various contesting powers, it can at least be assorted that 
tho English had the distinction of having the desiro and the power 
to set up a regular administration and to maintain a Pax Briiannirxi . 
As Sir James Stephen wrote : 

“The English in India are tho representatives of a belligerent 
civilisation. The phrase is epigrammatic but is strictly true. The 
English in India are tho representatives of peace compelled by force. 
"Phi* belligerent civilisation consists in the suppression by force of all 
Pretensions to tyranny and in compelling by force all sorts and 
conditions of men in British India to tolerate each other. If tho 
Eritish Government abdicate its functions, it would soon turn order 
into chaos. If tho vigor of tho Government should over bn relaxed, 
if ii should lose its essential unity of purpose and fall into tho hand h 
cither weak or unfaithful, chaos would come again like a tiood.” 

It has boon agreed that a hundred and fifty years of peace and 
the growth of a spirit of Indian Nationality have eradicated tho 
innate forces of disunion, but I am to submit that nothing could bo 
farther from truth. My Association desires to lay before Y«mr 
Lordship a short account of some of t he more important disintegrat¬ 


ing elements in the Indian body politic. 

8 . Nearly one-third of India with more than ono quarter of its 
n, consists of Native States or their subjects nndor tho 
• ontrol of Indian Princes with varying degrees of independence. 
1 ho majority of thoso States had their origin in military despot bin 
and many have retained their military traditions unimpaired. s umo 
oF the larger States maintain armies whose military spirit and 
olfor.l ivencfjs have been enhanced by participation in tho (*rmii Y\ .r 
and their military organisations now show i degree of rlhen-nry 
novsr previously »roachod. Several Princes look with 1< clings 
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to/ si re at the rich territories which at one time or nj^J 
of the dominions of their ancestors. India contains 
crro irndento.” Many of the smaller States were at one 
i > under the suzerainty of the larger and are now. maintained in 
a ii sonii indcpeiidenco by the power of the Crown. It is not too 
71,111 10 itsse rt that if the Central power, which is the English Gov¬ 
ernment, were seriously weakened some at least of these claims would 
'inserted. One single conflict, of arms between two powerful claim¬ 
ant-; would light a conflagration that would rapidly sweep through India. 

0. It is generally conceded that a national people must possess in 
Bomo degree the three characteristics of ‘common race/ ‘common 
religion ’ and ‘ common language/ It would be difficult to find a 
country in which these characteristics arc more conspicuously absent 
ili. ii India. I ho aboriginal stocks of India have been inundated by 
Hin-ccadvo floods of Aryans, Arabs, Turks, Persians and Moghul*. The 
Huccos.dvo waves never coalesced and India is now inhabited by a 
,n(l ruC08 even more divergent than tho jarring peoples 


of 1/urop 

. Te ^5 f \ 8 r f*b*gi6n, leaving asido minor but nevertheless 

iricroncibiiflo religions such as those of Sikh, Farsi, Jain, Buddiat 

Llun t Krt ^4- 1 „n_ r . * . ’ . . 


llM ,i r . • , .. ■ wi oitvii, rural, .Jain, i>uuui*u 

Jli:.ib.jrt •n,,] 1 \l’nWn gI T at ° f tbo . is divided into 

j 4 , 0|>0 ‘ 1 , m . a< . the antagonism of whoso religious touota 

i i, _^ than tho t * - ~ 

in Ireland. 

ceremonial slaughter of kii 


. """j 

(''itlio'n/ 1 '' 1 / bloodshed than tho sectarian difference's of 

bilwee, tha J T^. Ut6 in Poland. The ancient hoeliUl? 
fli" rercinoi ill l** °L f ro l | C ,0, >* frequently manifests itself over 
C ::rr,; Z J,,: ,:i ;f 1, - :r ° ki . ne b * Muhammadan., and in the 
tlm Ini(/1 1 f t ' ’? ‘“^oction of certain regulations to restrict 

? mUd , at tho Hindu majority 

ri-i *’ T ,, f n -! a , !’ ' lr ^ 01,ro from tho Muhammadan minority, 

l a; l, u of Jubbulpore whow editor i» a local leader o« the 
Jidaf.it arty and an exponent for tho Hindu Muslim entente has 
i nun written :— 
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to.r« of moderate p< rsuasion are bound fo 
■ntiments of the Mussulmans. They arc 
lindua that they have resorted to nn -h 
>tect cow* hufc in fact they have dona so 
r *h»ughter in large number?. Tho religious 
tlrua i? i* that no i*ow(<r—especially n non- 
c ln Prohibit anything that has b'*eii allowed 
rove nt ion of the slaughter of cows and nil 
: camels below 9 year* by moan* of an onact- 
MuRsalrvian* to disregard such ruins and to 
1 divine laws in preference to tlio8<\ framed 
Our Non-Co-operating Hindu brefchre. 
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3 W 011 thoir trial. If they bo true Non Co operators^ 

the Mussalmans at this juncture and co operate with 
them in- their protest against the action of the Government. If 
howpver tho religious susceptibilities do not allow them to do so 
they should observo silence and should not be offended if, in defying 
those rules, tho Mussulmans slaughter cows and other animals. They 
should rather blame the Hindu Ministers who by framing such rules 


havo provoked the Mussalmans. 

11. Sir George Grierson has enumerated and described, 98 dis¬ 

tinct languages with 550 distinguishable dialects in India. Even in 
the Central Piovincos there are 18 languages and bO dialects. An 
attempt is tde to turn Hindi into a common lingua franca 

for the whole of tho Peninsula and Congress patriots shout for Hindi 
when a speaker addresses them in E, ‘S lish - Nevertheless in spite 
of Mr. Gandhi’s adult studies in Hindi ho finds himself compelled 
to speak in English and to conduct his paper in English when ho 
wishes to reach the minds of his variegated following. f l hero is 
only one language spoken in India which contains a word to express 
the conception of a native of India and that language is English. 

12. To the confusion of race, religion and language which India 
exhibits in a unique degree there must be added 1 110 further power¬ 
ful disintegrating factor of tho caste system. Even those groups 
which enjoy a common race, religion and languago aro split up into 
mutually exclusive aud frequently antagonistic organisations. 
In?, r marriage is forbidden ; social intercourse is severely restricted 
and curtain castos havo to undergo ritual ablution at tho more touch 
or the passage of the shallow of their fellowmon. 


"Unity” and Weak Government 


13. Prior io the establishment of English rule the conception of 
an Indian nation had not occurred to tho mind of any ono. Tho os- 
tablUbun :it of a unified administration supplied tho opportunity, and 
tho inculcation 01 English political doctrines taught in the *chmds 
and colleges supplied tho impulse for tho growth of the spirit of 
nationality. With its development tho inevitable oonscquoucu 
fallowed—a growing fooling of shame and resentment in the mind ' 
of many of tho educated classes at tho dominant part played in tho 
administration of the country by a more handful of men h rm .ii 

to Omni in every essential tradition. There never was a countjy 

ami never will one in which Government by foreigners C,UI hi 
popular and i!ih is a 1 ».‘t which nuikl *bo f iced frankly end hnnoblly. 
ibit t-> faoo it is not? to admit that; it is tho only consideration, for 
a preuiaturo withdrawal would moan the cessation of the process 
of education and the destruction of tho nascent spirit of nationality. 
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; bo disputed that India is being swept by strong watanr 
itish feeling. Their surge has carried Indians of widely 
different religions and races on to what superficial and doc¬ 
trinaire observers imagino to be the solid ground of nationhood ; 
but what has in fact happened is that the war and the reforms and 
the weak Government have seriously disturbed tho 1 Pax Brittanica 
in India. The Muslim has not yet resolved to be ruled by or to 
rule with tho Hindu ; the Maharashtra has no intention of submit¬ 
ting to Government by Sikhs, nor less will the Brahman concede to 


men of inferior castes, any social and political rights to which ho 
aspires. A cloak of political unity is provided by a common belief 
that tho days of English supremacy are numbered. Wearing that 
cloak the politician poses as an Indian nationalist and is ready 
to discard it as soon as English authority has been destroyed, 
lie will then reveal himself as a Sikh, a Bengali, a Maratha 
patriot, or a champion of Islam. Tho outlook of England 
ha« probably been changed by tho war, and it is certainly true 
that Indian respect for English authority has been profoundly affect¬ 
ed by the prolonged struggle of the war and the vacillations that 
b i/o followed lo suppose, however, that India has beon trans- 
a ® ^ bito one country and a- single nation, within 

measure a bln distance of ability to govern and defend itself is a 
iadU d mistake. 


i) 


. 0u ’ sumption that India is granted autonomy in tho 
u uro am the Services are all Indianised, three forms of 


Government arc theoretically possible! "There 'my 1 ^ (l)aVo- 
opct.i i\e centra Government or (2) a central Government controll¬ 
ed by ono dominant element or (3) no central Government, at all. 
i 8 regards hie co-operative Central Government, the difficulty of 
its composition at onco arises. “If all the English were to loavo 
ndm , aR k° l | * ,r i ~yrd A limed Khan, “who would bo the rulers of tho 
country ; In the absence of any common tie of nationality, a co- 
Oper.iliye Central Government could bo little more than the loosest 
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'{op5?h0 yoople n would bo much further from attainment 

The third possibility of no Central Government is 
uTrthinkablo. India would at once revert to that endemic state of 
chaos from which it was rescued by English power. 

15. So far the considerations set out havo been administrative, 
hut the crux or the whole quostion is not administrative bub 
military. No profound military knowledge is required to under¬ 
stand that tho keystone of the Indian regimental system is the 
English officer. Most reginionts are composite, that is to say they 
consist of companies recruited from men of different races. Tho 
system is the result of long experience and has been proved by war. 
liut with the elimination of the English oflioor, the system must be¬ 
come impossible, and if the Civil vServices are entirely Indianisod, 
that officer cannot remain. If, therefore, India is to be self-govern¬ 
ing and self-defending, it must bo seriously considered what military 
organisation can replace the Indian Army. Obviously that organi¬ 
sation cannot be a single National Army. Sikhs do not follow 
Eongaloe officers, nor Muslima obey Hindus. It i8 impossible to 
imagine a Maratha Army, a Sikh Army, an Army of Pathans and 
another of Panjabi Muhammadans quietly obeying the behests of a 
democracy in which the fighting races of tho country are in the 
minority. Democracy in India is possible only under tho boUigo* 
rent civilisation of the English, and when that civilisation dis¬ 
appears nothing but a military despotism will bo able to preserve 
internal peace. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on tho fact that 
the politically-minded CU 3303 and the fighting peoples aro distinct 
and essentially antagonistic. 

Inviting External Agression. 

16. The conclusion is thus arrived at that in its present stale 
of development an autonomous India would be torn by interim] 
dissensions and would bo without the bulwark of a National Army. 
Such a stage invites external aggression. Tho Indian politician 

s himself no time to consider this menace. Mr. Gandhi 1. 
pronounced the theory that tho Afghan if ho invaded India would 
Easily bo conquered “by love." Even the moat enlightened leaders of 
Indian opinion dismiss the risk of invasion with a gesture of impa 
tionco, “War", they say, “will never bo waged against India or 
els?, “wo will deal with the occasion when it comes” or yet again, 
our National Army will see to that". Nevertheless the danger is 
proaont and very serious. As divided, India always has boon 
subject to external aggression, and the least indication of the weak¬ 
ening of tho military power of the Central Government will inevi¬ 
tably bo tho signal for foreign invasion. Had the Afghans and 
Waairis not believed that tho English in India wore m we .It to bo 
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1 cope with Mr. Gandhi and Ins rovolutionari 
have been the recent frontier wars. 

3 of a really formidable invasion are, it is difficult to esti- 
There were not many people in England who listened to the 
warning of Lord Roberts; and of India it need only bn said that 
she is exposed to attack on long frontiers across which armies 
would bo poured without hindrance by soa-power. Behind the 
frontier tribes and behind Afghanistan, there may be before very 
long not only a Russia under Gorman influence but Germany her- 
self. In the Far East there is Japan with her growing commercial 

interests in India and her powerful fleet. 

IT. If autonomous India woro to ho attacked in the near 
future by a powerful enemy England would be faced with a very 
difficult problem. There are some who would urge that Britain 
should stand aside, and should conserve her onorgies for the dovO' 
lop merit of her own White Empire .' }) But such a withdrawal 
would not bo easy. It would iovolvo the sacrifice of tho great cr 
part of her valuable Indian trade, and the loss of much capital and 
1 1 Hg ', and it would lead to tho ruin if not tho extraction of tho.so 
> omenta ot tho Indian population which aro peculiarly dependent 

dish Gover nt—the domiciled Christian community 
a sous. Demands for intervention would bo mada by 
I" 11 " 0 " ul 0, ° ment 1 8 V England and tho claims of India, ha • 1 ot. an 
„ 1 .*** "" lasted for more than a century and a half, 

' 1 . 1 " J ' 0 'MHrogardod. It is incumbent on English statesmen to 

It would* Y 110,1 i° ° f 'I*? r ' s k» attending the waging of such a war. 

I ,, i , conducted from a base six thousand miles distant with 
long land communications through a disturbed and disorganised 
country and with Boa communications open to attack at many points 
particularly through the narrow nock of tho Suez Canal, throe,mod 
noth Hanks by Muhammadan powers. Success would lead to no 
tangible results for Britain, nor would it ensure the permanent 
immunity of India Failure would he disastrous. 

IS. As a result of those and similar considerations all of which 
"< od not to be set forth in this letter my Association submits that an 
autonomous India, whether within or without, tho Empire, is un 
impossibility in tho near future. On the other hand, if the British 
Wvrrnmont is , 0 continue to he responsible for tho peace, good 
older und protection of lu.ii i, then that Government must b 
10 tins end it IS clearly | that the services should contain a 

stioiig English element. My Association takes this opportunity of 
< irm.Mi.g 1 cur Lordships attention to a clear exposition of tho issues 
V,M ; cni'tained in the final statement of tho European Assoria- 
u*ii o Galcuu i, which your Lordship will find imongti othor paper* 
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in the Government of India's Dispatch No. 1 of 191^ (f ^cc 
Ih 1919 giving their views on the question raised in the 
tagu-Chelmsford Report. My Association endorses the fear 
expressed by the Calcutta Association that tbo Government of India 
“do not roalise the difference in difficulty between keeping order in 
the name of an all-pervading and apparently permanent British 
administration, and keeping it in the name of a British administra¬ 
tion which has narrowed its sphere to a very few reserved subjects, 
and is understood to bo pasting labels to London on its baggage." 

19. The purpose of my Association in addressing your Lord- 
ship ia to lay all the stross within its power on the imperative neces¬ 
sity for caution. The reforms were granted to India as a firsthand 
etep towards autonomy. The new constitution is already being 
attacked and in canvassing for opinions in favour of the abolition of 
recruitment for tho Sorvicos in England, the Government of India 
appear to be affording support to thoso who desire that a second stop 
should be taken before tho forward foot of the first has been firmly 
Planted. The proposal to abolish the European Services strikes at 
the root of the reforms. It is hardly necessary to remind your Lordship 
that tho retention and contentment of tho Services have boon affirmod 
and reaffirmed as essential to tho suonoss of tbo roforms by tho 
authors, by tho Government of India, by tho Joint Select Comruittco 
of Parliament, by mombors of His Majesty's Government and by Par¬ 
liament itself. The proposal to abolish tho Sorvicos is a dircot attack 
on the very foundations of tho fabric and to accept it would soon 
open tho way to further attacks which would inevitably bring the 
whole structure to the ground. Tho issuo has now arison between 
revolution and probablo anarchy and that gradual evolution which 
is tho key-note of tho reforms. My Association submits that the aboli¬ 
tion of the Service is an Imperial matter which should bo dealt v. irh 
by a Royal Commission deriving its authority from Parliament and is 
not an administrative or local political problom to bo investigated by 
the Government of India. If the reformed constitution is to bo 
amended in its essentials within throo years of its inauguration instead 
of after the lapse of ten years as contemplated by Parliament, thou 
the proposals for tbo change should bo made after a careful and full 
inquiry into all tho factors involved, carriod out by a neutral tribunal 
appointed by Sovereign authority whose deliberations would com 
mand universal confidence. 

I have tho honour to bo 
My Lord 

Your Lordship's most obodfont Servant 

J. N. Downino, 

13(i) 
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Similar petitions had earlier been forwarded by other I. C, S. 
Associations to the new Secretary of State. In April last the 
“Morning Post”, the month piece of the O’Dwyer-Sydonham gang, 
published a memorandum from the Punjab officials to Viscount Peel. 
These men saw a ray of hope in the dismissal of Mr. Montagu. 
Tho goueral complaint was that the conditions of their retirement 
on proportionate pensions were inequitablo. On the 11th April Lord 
Sydenham asked in the House of Lords, firstly, whether Viscount 
Peel would consider the desirability of modifying tho form of certi¬ 
ficate demanded from officers wishing to retire on proportionate 
poirdona who regard tho words, 4 I feel unable to serve the Indian 
Government with advantage to the State* as offensive and degrading, 
and secondly, wbother Lord Peel would institute an enquiry into the 
grievances set forth in the momorials from the public services in 
India with a view to regaining the confidence of those sorvices and 
securing the recruitment of candidates capable of maintaining their 
high standards in tho future. Lord Sydenham stated that the Civil 
Service was visibly crumbling away and ho thought this was ns serious 

of Gandhi “ Pre U " re9t a ' ld disturbaDCes created by tho efforts 


Lord Pct’li replying, promised to give consideration to thoso 

matters and declared that bo yielded to none in his appreciation of 

the great services of Indian Civil Servants and the grave necessity of 
imunt.killing the position of excellence and high standard ot tho 
service. Regarding certificates from officers, Mr. Montagu had sent 
n dispatch to the Indian Government asking for the ro-examination 
of certificates (see p. 129), and Lord Peel said he hoped to receive a 
reply shortly and he would then deal with the question as rapidly ns 
1 n .nble. As regards officers who did not apply before the 31st March 
1!'21, tho dispatch sent by tho ludian Government on the 9th February 
showed that mombors of the services were to be given an opportunity 
of tenting tho conditions brought about by the Government of India 

Act and by tho constitutional developments under it and if, as ft 

result of their oxpenence, they wiehed to withdraw, they were to bo 
given the right to apply for proportionate pensions. The oxisting 
soli one i of proportionate pension rights bad no reference to any 
further change in the conditions which might be brought about as 
u roiiu fc of further legislation. Ho trusted this explanation would 
entirely dispel any suspicion that tbero bad been, or that tbero was, 
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/deplete tho Indian services of the British elemenfaj 
late, which was entiroly unfounded. 

promising sympathetic consideration to tho question of 
enquiry into tho memorials, Lord Pool said he gathered that Lord 
Sydenham was considering this point largely with reference to the 
question of future recruitment. Lord Peel statod that ho had already 
acted in this matter and was asking a small committee to advise him 
privately regarding tho steps which could bo taken to removo impedi¬ 
ments which might bo found to stand in the way of recruitment ; 
but ho wanted to make it clear that ho regarded this method as an 
informal preliminary, because the issues raised might bo wido and 
complicated, and until they got a comprehensive view of the problem, 
be was not in a position to know whotbor it. would bo advisable to 
procood on more dofinite lines, like a formal enquiry covering tho 
whole scope of tho question. 


O’Dwyer's Letter to the Press 

An attempt was also made to rehabilitate the guilty officers of 
the Punjab in 1919 who had been punished undor the Montagu 
regime. On the 11th April Sir C. Yato asked the Prime Minister if 
bo could give the result of his inquiry into the statements 
contained in tho letter of Sir Michael O’Dwycr to the Press of the 
7th Novombor, 1921, complaining of tho unfair treatment of officers, 
civil and military, who took part in suppressing tho Punjab rebellion 
jn 1919, and in view of the additional facts brought out in that 
lottor, if he could state what stepB the Government intondod to 
tako to safeguard the future prospects and to prevent the further 
prosecution of those officers, British and Indian, who had boon so 
seriously affected by tho ordors issued in tho Government’s roviow 
of India in 1920, 

In reply, Mr. Chamborlain said : I havo soon tho lotter referred 
to. So far no additional facts are brought to light. His Majesty’s 
Government, after careful consideration of tho Hunter Committee's 


report and the views of tho Government of India found it necessary 
to express disapproval of certain ofiioers’ errors of judgment, which 
in most, though not in all, cases had taken the form of unduo 
aovority. Iu some cases officers who did very good work in a 
position of groat difficulty had to ho censurod for particular actions 
which were ill-advised. His Mi^jesty’s Government is unable to 
re open the enquiry iu the caso of these officers. It is unfortunately 
true that, in spite of all that has been done to promote better 
feeling, a residuum of bitterness remains in tho Punjab, which results 


in manifestations of social and personal enmity against those who 
took part or aided in restoring order in 1919. Indians, whether 
Cjovornmont servant! or not, are more exposed to suffer from uc’b 
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^iong than British, and it is impossible for any Gover 
ilotely neutralise the effects. 

Sir C. Yate then expressed the wish that the Viceroy should 
ho communicated with and asked to put a stop to these officers 
being held up to opprobrium as having been consured for acts in 
connection with the Punjab rohelion, but Mr. Chamberlain said that 
ho know that tho Viceroy regarded the protection of these officers 
as a paramount duty. 


Surplus Army Officers 

On the same day, Sir Arthur Holbrook asked whether tho Indian 
Govt, had circularised all tho officers of tho Indian Army, stating that 
two-thirds of tho total establishment are surplus, and offering those 
\, ho are surplus a sum of money on condition they resigned their 
commissions. Sir Arthur Holbrook asked that if this were so,' what 
compensation would be sufficient to ensure that the officers could fit 
themselves for civilian appointments ? 

Lord Wintorton said that ho was not informed regarding the 
circular, but he was sure the surplus could not havo boon statod at a 
fi : ire so wide of tho mark. Compensation would bo given on the 
s lit n basis as to surplus officers in tho British service except that 
a.' 'ount would bo taken that pay and ponsions are higher in tho 
Indian service. 

Treatment of Political Prisoners 

V ith regard to an enquiry by Colonel Wedgwood as to the 
differing practices that prevail in various Indian provinces in regard 
to preferential treatment of political prisoners, Lord Win ter ton 
pointed out that tho juils were undor the control of tho provincial 
authorities. Neverthlcsy, the Indian Government had not only 
nrgod upon the local Governments the desirability of uniformity in 
i he treatment of political prisoners but had recommended that tho 
1 ii'ionora sentenced to rigorous imprisonment might not unreason- 
a) ly receive treatment and privileges different from ordinary 
criminuis. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—MAY 1922 

The attention of Parliament was drawn to various Indian 
affaire in May last when the Joint Parliamentary Committee wero 
bu.:y in holding mootings (see p. 208xxi), under Lord Islington to 
diiouwi Indian question. Hie Lancashire members of Parliament 
kept on a strenuous agitation for securing a modification of tho 
Indian fiscal policy in their favour and \ resolution was proposed 
» > bo moved in tbo House on May 10th to aceuro their oud. Tho 
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: {q/U liorsonnol in tho India office had given them ^ 

\0 tho Montagu policy, liko tho Servicemen. On May 
diaries Yate, in his zeal to maintain law and order, wanted to 
know what powers were now left to the Government of India in 
view of the ropoal of tho Press Act, in “repressing the dissemination 
of seditious matter and tho vilification of Government servants”; 
whether these powers were considered sufficient; and, if not, what 
steps wore to bo taken in the matter ? 

The Under-Secretary evidently thought it was host that his 
questioner should find out the answer for himself. So ho 
sent the gallant Colonel a copy of tho Act itself, which”, ho 
said, “will answer the first part of his question. He added that 
it was hoped tho powers that remained would prove sufficient. If 
they did not, it would ofcourse bo necessary to consider furthor 

“Are any further powers necessary,” interjected Colonel 
Wedgwood, “when you aro able to put your opponents into gaol”? 


On tho 16th May replying to Sir J D. Rees regarding 
reports of disagreement betweon the Home Government and tho 
Government of India in connection with tho latter’s policy in 
Waziriatan, Earl Winterton said that tho two Governments wore 
agreed on tho course to bo followed in the next few months 
but that discussion of details in tbo execution of policy was likely 
to continue for some time. This discussion had been magnified in 
some quarters into difference of opinion on fundamental policy 
which, he said, was not true. 


Racial Distinctions Committee 


With regard to the Racial Distinctions Committee, Sir Charles 
Yate asked what steps had been taken to secure that nothing was 
dono to abolish the rights of Europeans under tho Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code ? Earl Winterton replied that as tho Committee had not 
yet reported, as far as he was aware the quosion bad not yet orison. 

Loyal and contented Police 

Sir Charles Yato, in view of tho groat increases in military 
charges necessitated by frequent calls upon troops in India to aid tho 
civil authorities in maintaining law and order, asked wh it stepfi i«. 
is proposed to take to secure a loyal, well-paid and contented poll- n 
foroo for each province sufficiently strong to moot the yi-owim; 
do lift u co of authority and to maintain law and order without conti¬ 
nually calling on tbo troops? Earl Winterton replied that f *; 1 o 

temporary difficulties he believed there wn* no material cMimuiry 
In tho police forcos or any need for taking special steps. I be uso 
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assist tho civil power had not greaUy increased 
larges as tho only military charges atFectod thereby Av^eT 
t charges which wore comparatively small, 


Europeans in Indian Prisons, 

Questions wore asked by Colonel Wedgwood with a view to elicit¬ 
ing information with regard to the white mon imprisonod in India for 
trade union or political activities. The Colonel had in mind tho cases 
of Mr. Stokos, the American, and Mr. Miller, the Organising Sec. of 
the All-India Trades Union Congress and of the North-Western 
Railway Worker’s Union. He wanted to know the name of the 
‘illegal organisation” for belonging to which tho latter had been 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment. The answer on 
this point was to the effect that Miller received his senence not 
for belonging to an illegal organisation, but for being a member of 
an “unlawful assembly”. As regards tho treatment of European 
prisoners in jail, the Under Secretary stated that they wore always 
confined in separate quarters, and there wore separate rules for 
their treatment. 


Lala Lajpat Rai. 

i r ^ n e a farther question Colonel Wedgwood suggested to tho 
U.ukr-Secrotary that ho should obtain information as to why Lala 
Ll ,- 1pat . Kal ?! 0 , T p oht 1C u. prisoners at Lahoro doclinod to tako 
advantage of tho hotter treatment and food granted to and accept¬ 
ed by political prisoners in other Indian Jails. Lord Wintorton put 
on a supercilious air in regard to this question. Ho said ho did not 
consider that thoro was any public intorost to bo sorved by inquir 
log as to tho reasons why a particular convict declined a concession. 

Lie 1. C. S. Haggling Again. 

0,1 23rd May numerous questions wore again put on behalf 
of tlio I. C. 8, men by the three knights, Sir Charles Yates, Sir 
J. L>. Rees, and bir \V. Davison, all eager to increase tho pensions 
or otherwise to improve the torms upon which these unhappy 
officials arc to be allowed to quit thoir posts ! 

Sir Charles Yato said that those men were being badly tioatod 
f compared with officials of tho lato British Govornmont in Ireland ! 
Lnn] Wintorton pointed out thafctho circumstances were different. 
J lm ►jocretary of »Stato, ho said, was not proparod to revise t!.e 
1' nJ , olforod which aro in fact more liberal than iu 

jUEiilnd according to u strict proportion of length of service. 

* .. IU ! oth 4 cr 1)03111 • k° rt * Winterton stated that, the proportion 
A lnd ‘“ , “ ,hu Cdivll Scrvif", i„ 1921 was 13 per cent, and t inco 
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Indians havo been appointed which increases the wrcjpftr-j 
1G per cont. Ho repudiated the suggestion of Sir . . 
Davison that thoro was an “ oxprossod intention to compensate tho 
Indian Civil Service for tho loss of prostigo and prospects stated in tho 
Montagu-Cholmsford Report to bo inherent in tho reforms.” Where¬ 
upon Sir W. Davison snapped out the retort that thoro was 
great discontent in tho Civil Service and that unloss something 
was done to alleviate it, there would soon bo no British members 
left at all. 

The number of members of tho I. C. S. from whom applications 
for permission to retire prematurely on proportionate pensions had 
been received by the Secretary of State in Council was 2;>. Of (hose, 
27 had been sanctioned, and ono was under inquiry. 


Tho matter however came to rest on July 5th when Viscount 
Reel in tho House of Lords road out the modification orders made 
by tho Sec. of Stato in Council. 


New Rules for Premature Retirement 

Tho modifications in the order relating to conditions and terms of 
premature retirement of officers of All-India Servicos duo to the intro* 
duction of constitutional reforms were published on July 5th. 1922. 
I ho order says : The option given to members of these sorvicos who 
arrived in India foi tho first time on a date antecedent to January 1st 
1920 to rotire boforo the expiry of the 31st March 1924 shall now 
continue in force and may be exercised until the action proposed to 
ho taken on tho report of the Parliamentary Commission provided 
for by the Government of India Act is known, when tho whole 
position will necessarily bo reviewed. Consequent upon this decision 
the restriction that leave taken in anticipation of retirement must ho 
completed before the 31st March 192 4 is also removed. Officers 
proposing to retire prematurely, if they have submitted a definito 
application to retire accompanied by the proscribed form of declara¬ 
tion, will ordinarily he allowed before thoir retirement takos olTeef. to 
avail thomsolves of the full amount of leave due to them and which 
muy bo grautod to them at one time otherwise than on medical 
certificate. A mero intimation of a possihlo intention to rotiro will 
not entitle an officer to have his application for leavo doalt with 
under theso rules. An officer who has submitted an application to 
retire supported by the declaration, and has obtained leave on tho 
basis of it, will not be permitted to cancel his application and to 
roturu to duty without tho cousout of hi3 local Government* 
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jmost important part of the modification is the nei 
ation which requires an applicant to stato: ‘ In view 
in the conditions of my service occasioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act 1919 I desire to retire on the terms set forth in 
tho orders relating to premature retirement.' Under certain condi¬ 
tions officers retiring prematurely will bo permitted with the specific 
consent of either the Government of India or tho Secretary of State 
in Council, as tho case may be, to take up other employment 

during the currency of their leave preparatory to retirement. 

The new modification is emphatic on one point; that eligi¬ 
bility to retire on proportionate pension is not an absolute right 
which accrues. Grant of leave to officers will not be permitted 

without tho specific sanction of tho Secretary of State in Council 

and without an application for retirement. On signature and 
presentation of the proscribed declaration, the Secretary of State 
reserves to himself tho right to arrange for a combined pension 
under the ordinary rules on their final retirement, in case of officers 
who have obtained employment with his permission in other depart¬ 
ment under the Crown, or to withhold permission to retire or to 
permit retirement on reduced pension only if circumstances exist 
which justify this course. Thus, it would not be open to an officer, 
against whom disciplinary proceedings were ponding or in contempla¬ 
tion which might result in reduction or withholding of his pension, 
to avoid such proceedings by an application for permission to retire 
on proportionate pension. The Secretary of Stato in Council will 
ordinarily on the advice of the local Government postpone the 
acceptance of resignation of any officer, if such detention could 
not oo avoided without prejudice to the public interest. It 
is also announced that orders applicable to officers serving in other 
provinces will also apply to those serving in Burma with effect 
from the date on which Burma has been constituted a Governor’s 


province. 

Another ordor of the Secretary of State in Council declares that 
an officer awarded a proportionate pension may be permitted to 
commute a portion of his pension not exceeding the third of the 
whole or less in the option of the sanctioning authority, namely, 
tho local Government under which the officer was last employed, or 
an officer who draws his ponsion directly or indirectly from Indian 
treasuries, and the High Commissioner in all other cases. There 
are exceptional reasons for refusing sanction to the application in 
whole or in part. If the sanctioning authority considers that such 
reasons cxiit the case will be referred for the decision of the Secre¬ 
tary of '^tate in Council The order next gives details regarding 
commutation and tho rules governing it. 


MINIS;*,, 



bate on the Punjab Tragedy 

HOUSE OF LORDS—UTII MAY 1922 


§L 


In the House of Lords on May 24th. 1922 Lord Sydenham 
raked up the old controversy on the Punjab horrors of 1919 
in order to secure ‘justice’ to two of the censured Punjab 
officers. In the debate that followed the Ex-Viceroy Lord 
Chelmsford, the author of Martial Law in the Punjab, made 
n lengthy statement which is reproduced below. 

Lord Sydenham asked the Secretary of State for India.— 

1. Whether the Military and civil officers in charge at Kasur 
tho time of the Punjab rebellion—Lieutenant-Colonel MacRae, 
L A., and Mr. Marsdon, I. C. S.,—were censured for “impropor 
and injudicious” conduct by direction of the late Secretary of State, 
hy which their careers have been seriously prejudiced. 2. Whetbor 
their alleged otfonoe was to order throe strokes of the cane to three 
hoys from each of two large schools, tho pupils of which had formed 
barb of a violent mob that killed two British warrant officers, 
wounded several British officers and men, attackod an English lady 
with her children, and burned tho railway station, law courts, and 
boat office. 3. Whether, boyond being examined as witnesses by the 
Hunter Committee, these officers wore over allowed to offer any 
defence of their action. 4. And whether, as no condemnation of 
Hiat action was forthcoming in the Report of the Hunter Committee, 
v, ’hilo the minority Report recorded tho incident inaccurately, the 
firave injustice accorded to these officers will not be redressed. 

Viscount Chelmsford spoke as follows : My Lords, tbeso 
borsoual issues are always difficult to deal with aoross l ho lloor 
°f tho IIouso. Your Lordships will naturally and inevitably h ivo 
sympathy with officers whose actions, done in perfact good faith, 
We had to be reprobated by the supreme Government. But 
while Your Lordships have sympathy with those officers, t am 
I cau count upon your having consideration for the position of 
Uiose who are in authority and to deal with the case. In tho first 
blaco, wo had a disagroeablo, a distasteful, and a difficult duty to 
discharge. It was impossible for us to refu^ to express an opinion 
on matters which were disclosed in a public document whiob had 
been drawn up at our request—I refer to tho Hunter Committee’s 
Eeport—and I hope to be able to show Your Lordships that it 

i m 
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_ 6 difficult to contend that the Government of India^ 

a^ygjc6me to any other than the decision they came to. 

I want now, to come to the questions seriatim which the noble 
Lord has addressed to my noblo friend, the Secretary of State for 
India. I .will deal with the first ono. I take full and undivided 
responsibility for the action in this case. The late Secretary of 
State for India gave no directions whatever to the Government 
of India with regard to what wo were to do as a result of the 
Hunter Committee's Report ; and I strongly suspect that the late 
Secretary of State for India was unaware of what decision wo had 
come to until we ourselves had informed him from India. I think 
that dispones of the question which Lord Sydenham has asked, as 
to whether those officers were consurod by direction of the late 
Secretary of State to the serious prejudice of their careers. 

An Insinuating Question 

I come to tho second question, and, if your Lordships will look 
at it, I think you will realise that it has been couched in terms of 
prejudice. W hat 1 mean by terms of prejudice i 3 this. It has been 
put in such a way as to make it appear as though after these very 
serious outrages at Kasur this slight punishment was tho only 
action taken for the punishment of those who were guilty of those 
outrages, l ay tell your Lordships straightway, as regards tho 
ou ragoa a asur-—■ speak without tho book, because I bavo not 

fe v 0 r,p n h K L <r nr Ct m d a ' S_ " that t0 th ? best of my recollection thoro 
' ', - u" m ?\T- f ' xecnfo( l >n respect of the murdor and 

Th. wni rM « (V,6C0Unt Pe <-'1 —l will give the figures.) 

H f t L . ve me1 STsatly. There wero many imprisoned and, 
ns a matter of fact, some boys who were found guilty of taking part 
,n these outrages were arrested and were sentenced. To continue the 
story with regard to tins particular school, there wero difficulties in 
thus school, and the headmaster »ahj that he vVas not able to n, 
the schoo . Then it was suggested l, y the Deputy Commission, r 
Mursdeii I think, to Colonel Mac. Rae, who was.in charge of Marial 
J,aw in that district, that cert lin boys should be picked out for 
punishment. I ho evidence of Colonel MacRae, was.&s follows :- 
Q— Ihen ou the 1 8th some schoolboys were floggod, and 
you gave directions that the biggest six boys wero to be selected 

tor that purpose . - • said, ‘Gonorally spoaking, take tho six 

biggest. 1 ho misfortune was that they happened to be big. 

Q.—It was irrespective 0 f whether they wero innocent or 
guilty ; becauso they wero big thoy hud to'sulTor? A.—Yes. 

Do you think that is a reasonable thing to do 1 
,,A. Yes, I think so, under certain condilicJns. 

Q*— It W{\3 rnoro ncoi'^qt that a boy being big should invito 
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If punishment ? A,—It was his misfortune. Q._Ilis i 

JJ^qvV&(s that ho was big ? A.— Yes. 

i hen we had this case before us on the Commission’s Report 
ve took no exception as a Government to the fact that punishment 
ms inflicted, but what we had to consider as a Government was 
bother wo should, as a Government, say that vicarious punishment, 
bitrary selection of certain boys irrespective of whether they were 
ocent or guilty, wa3 a thing upon which we could express opinion, 
nformed the officers that wo thought their action was improper. 

I notico that tho noble Lord, Lord Sydenham, has quoted in 
bis question tho words “ improper and injudicious.” I am not sure 
whether it was. 1 noticed that tho Lord Privy Seal, in another place 
referred to some of these actions as ill-advised. Whether they 
were improper, or injudicious, or ill-advised—I do not know what 
e pithot you are to apply to vicarious punishment—I should like to 
s ay that no other penally was imposed at all on these officers. We 
meroly told them, as a mattor of course, that we thought tho action 
they had taken was improper. When you put yourselves in the 
Position of a superior authority, 1 doubt whether it can bo seriously 
contended that the method of vicarious punishment can ovor be 
right or wise, and if it is wrong I do not think that tho epithets 
which have been applied to it were really misapplied. 

Now, may I say a word on the third question of the noble Lord 
which really deals with tho procedure which was adopted in tho 
caao ? 1 must frankly stato at tho outset that I am unable, of course, 
lo trace this case from the very beginning ; I can only speak of my 
own knowledge when it appeared before me. But tho ordinary 
Procedure in a case like this would bo that all tho reports and all 
*bu documents in tho case would be examined in the Home Depart¬ 
ment. The head of tho Horne Department would then nmko ?i 
recommendation upon tho action that ho thought should ho 
Liken in the case. Now l can say that I assume that hop llm 
case. As to whether those officers woro seen or not in tho Homo 
department, 1 cannot tel) Your Lordships of my own knowledge ; 

1 can only say that all tho reports—their reports probably- and 
documents in the case would have been examined in tho IV part- 
mont. Then tho Homo Member would make liia recommendation, 
a,| d that would come up to the Viceroy and the Viceroy would 
order—as I ordered then—that the recommendation with all tho 
Papers should bo circulated to tho different members of Government. 


they would have an opportunity, each one of thorn, of 


Then 

expressing their opinion upon the case. 

When that procedure had beon completed wo should take tho 
°a«o in Council. 1 recoiled very woll that those oases were very 
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Considered in full Council and at great length. TV r imt ^ 
a decision, that decision was communicated to the loca 
u mein the case of Mr. Marsden, and to the Commander-in- 
C: icf, who would cojnmuuicato the decision or tho Govornmont, 
in the case of Lieut-Colonel Mac Kao, to that officer. Looking 
back at some of the papers 1 have, 1 note that tho decisions in 
these cases were not made public until February 19,1021—last 
year - # 1 ani positive that we came to a decision in this caso in tho 
previous year, and probably fairly early in tho autumn, for this reason, 
that 1 know they were adjudicated upon by Sir George Lowndes who 
was thou my Law Member, and ho left on December 31. 

As soon as the decisions in the cases were communicated 1o 
the officers in question it was open to them at once, long before 
any publication was made, to appeal to tho GovernmcMit. Tiny 
could have appealed either to tho Governor-General in Council, 
in which caso wo should certainly have heard thorn ; and if they 
had appealed to tho Governor-General in Council and had not 
received satisfaction, they would have had their personal appeal 
to mo. Ah regards the first course, though I cannot chargo my 
memory with it, l am not aware that they oven appealed to the 

th t° r n? 0l « ST? ,n p 0UliC ^* 1 cannot charge my memory with 
but 1 ara absolutely positive that they made no personal 

vrar of nm^ * 1 v- 1 ° aU T 8ay for n) y 8clf that during my fn 0 
tho part of anv n*r 1C °i° y } 1,0 vor refused a single application, on 
f or B r)(jr g 0na i w ho thought ho was aggrieved in &i 

delighted had these’otlkcil 1 6h ° Uld h ? 1660 °" ,y l °° 

m Urt „ A umoers asKed to see me personally. 

verv oflnn tiiev °nre th' lterv ' ew8 are not alwaya P'oa^ant ; in fact 
LhftwLwL nl r ® vcrso of pleasant ; but 1 always fdt that 
li 1 jail I,;,..'Wat 0 a decision which pleaded tho officer or 
d ; " a, 7 ,ya »« a certain amount of satisfaction in 
having been able to get to the head of the Government, of India and 
have a personal talk over his griovance. Therefore, 1 can say with 
'I rny own personal aotion that 1 am positive that no appeal 
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i that in this case 
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j/ocorded tho incident inaccurately, tho grave lij 
to these officers will now bo redressed.” 

Tt is perfectly true that thore was no specific mention of this 
caso by tho Majority Report of the Hunter Committee. It was 
mentioned only in tho Minority Report. Rut is it seriously 
contonded that when a Government has instructed a Committee or 
a Commission to report to it, it is to look solely at the majority 
Roport and to pay no attention to tho minority Report ? I think 
tho noble Lord who has asked this question is not always in the 
Majority in his opinions in this House, and I am sure ho would bo 
tho last to protest if his views in tho minority wero not given tho 
weight which attaches to thorn, by the the Government of tho day, 
to which his remarks had boen addressed. 

Apart from that, I would like to say that it is true that tho 
majority did not mention this specific case, but they did make somo 
very trenchant remarks on Hogging generally in the Punjab. May 
I road their findings on that subject to your Lordships'? 

^ho improssion made upon our minds by the evidence is that 
there wero too many sentences of flogging pronounced. From an 
examination of the cases of flogging inflicted for breaches of Martial 
Law ordors it appears that tho punishment of whipping was regard¬ 
ed as probably tho most efficacious and convenient method of 
summarily dealing with most minor breaches of tho Martial Law 
regulations.” 

Thou they prococd to givo instances, and conclude : — 

M In view of tho strong fooling in India against corporal punish¬ 
ment., we think it would bo advisable that gome restriction should 
be imposed on the discretion of area ofilcors in giving sontcnces of 
whipping.” 

So that they did express their view strongly on tho general 
policy of whipping which had been resorted to. 


What are the in accuracies of which tho noble Lord complains 
in tho Minority Report? In the Minority Report it is said that six 
hoys were sentenced to six strokes each. As a matter of fact, wlmt 
happened was that three boys were sentoncod to six strokes and 
re sentenced to three strokes. That 1= the inaccuracy 
on which, 1 presume, tho noble Lard lays some stress. I will not 
trouble Your Lordships any further with regard to this case. I ho 
Poblo Lord ha> asked that justice should bo done, and 7 do not for 
one moment suggest th: t if an injustice ha 3 been dope it l ouM not 
v, o remedied and remedied at once, and if my noble fiinml tho 
Secretary of State for India thinks that an injustice has boon done, 
f shad bo only tun pleased for him to direct that it shall bo rectified. 
I appear at this iablo this afternoon not to make a ease oguiusl tbeao 
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^bufe to endeavour to put before Your Lordships the __ 

Government of India when it was face to face with this 
Report of the Hunter Commission. 1 hope I have put it 
temperately - and fairly. I certainly havo no wish in any way to 
make the worse appear the bettor cause. 

The Secretary of State for India (Viscount Peel): My Lords, 
it is seldom that we have in this House the advantage of hearing so 
full and clear a statement as that to which we have just listened, 
from a high official like an ex* Viceroy of India, who took so 
responsible a part in the events to which my noble friend, Lord 
Sydenham, has alluded. His reply really renders it unnecessary 
for mo to bo so full as I otherwise might have been, in giving an 
account in answer to the facts of the case. He has spoken not only 
with an authority but also with a knowledge with which I am 
unable to speak on this subject. 

Those questions refer to matters three years old in India, and 
lo facts and details many of which are not within the knowledge of 
the India Office itself and could only bo acquired after some research 
by t-ho Indian Government itself. I think it is fair to the officer to 
say at the outset that I was able to see for a few minutos Mr. 
Mat-Prion himself. It might havo boon (bought that an aggrieved 
oilio n was anxious that his case should bo brought before Your 
| J r , S V’j ? ^V 30 ’ , an ' ; have bis direct authority for saying, becauso 

a r .m urn, i m io had no part whatever in urging that this matter 
ught before your Lordship’s House. I think it fair to 
3 . 1 . ’ 11 ;! l,s !^ c 0 llm ! that the whole responsibility as to whether 

us ac ion i.~ consit cred wise or unwise by your Lordships will rest 

on the noble Lord who has introduced the subject hero. 

1 think the best thing that I can do is to answer carefully and 
categorically the specific points raised in the questions by tho 
noble Lord. n. l, as to the censure “for ‘improper, injudicious’ 
conduct by direction of the late Secretary of State by which their 
careers ban boon >onoudy prejudiced,” 1 ought to give the House 
tho actual words of censure which were paseed upon these officers. 
There is, first of all, Mr. Marsden— 

The Government of India have asked the Local Government 
to inform this officer that Lis action was improper* and that tho 
Government of India disapprove of it.” 

Ihe same words were usod to Colonel Mac Rae through His 
Lxeellohcy tho Commandor-inOhief. Tho inference drawn by the 
noble Lord in bis Question is : “by which their careers have boon 
seriously prejudiced. I should like to give the most emphatic 
denial to that statement. The noble Lord bmiself is the solo author 
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ino that tho careers of those officers have been ‘ song 
r _j4€^d'' by this action. I should like to say emphatically 
1 s not so. I think it rather unfortunate that a statement of that 
should have appeared on the Paper, because it might suggest 
to those who know the authority with which tho noble Lord speaks on 
this subject that there was something in this statement. I should 
like, therefore, to give your Lordships, an official statement that 
was communicated to Mr. Marsden from tho Government of India in 
which, among other statements, thoso words wore used.— 


“The Government of India are quite prepared to concede that 
the work done by Mr. Marsden at Kasur during the disturbances 
and tboir sequel, taken as whole, was praisoworthy, and entitled to 
share in the general encomium passed on the work of civil officers 
in a paragraph of their Despatch/’ 

Your Lordships will see that though it would appear by this ques¬ 
tion that all that happened to this officer for his action in this distur¬ 
bance was that ho was censured, the real fact is that the Government 
of India oxercised groat discrimination and gave him a full and wide 
approval for much of the action that he took in these difficult circums¬ 
tances. Moreover, the final words of the statements are :— 

“I am to request that Mr. Marsden may be informed of tho 
viowa of tho Government of India, and assured that in so far as his 
future career in India is concerned, his general record will bo taken 
into account, and not this particular incident alone.” 

I think l am quite justified in saying that it is very hard indeed 
of tho noble Lord to suggest, after tho statements and communi¬ 
cations that have been made to this offioer, that his career is seri¬ 
ously prejudiced. 

Tho next point is as to the alleged offence. Two points made 
by my noble friend, Lord Chelmsford, render it unnecessary for mj 
to say anything. The first is an alleged inaccuracy in tho 
Minority Report which has been, according to my information, 
quite accurately stated by tho noble Viscount, Lord Chelmsford. 
I may say that exactly the same criticism as was made by him 
suggested itself to my mind. I am sure the inference to bo drawn 
was not intended by tho noble Lord, but anybody who was 
ignorant of tho situation would draw tho inference that thoso 
very grievous actions bad been taken by this mob and that practi¬ 
cally the only punishment accorded was six strokos with tho c.ino to 
these different boys. Though not intended, that certainly wan tho 
impression that name into my mind. I do not want to give tho 
figures, but 1 think it is important to assure your Lordships that, 
on the contrary* very grave action .and very severe punishment 
imlood was rootod out to tho authors of thoso particular outrages, 
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^no fewer than twenty-six porson3 wero sentenced to^ 

_ifenteen to transportation for life and elovan of these persons 

wero actually hanged for their share in these operations ! 

Again, there is I understand, evidence that the boys in these 
schools joind with this mob; yet, I should like to correct another 
inference that might ho drawn from the particular form in which 
this question is asked. My information is that the punishment 
awarded to these boys had no connection with outrages committed 
by boys or by the school, in conjunction with these mobs, but, as 
the noble Viscount has related—and I think the noble Lord told 
us—the place was put under Martial Law, and the request was made 
by the headmaster to deal with his school because the boys wero 
out of hand. Those two subjects ought, therefore, to be .discon¬ 
nected in the minds of your Lordships in considering this point. 

As to the question about being examined as witnesses, it has 
been stated that action was taken on the Minority Report of tho 
Hunter Committee. That was not so. Those officers had an 
opportunity and did give oral evidence before the Committee, as 
well as making writton statements. But the actual points of pro¬ 
cedure aro of loss importance because there is no dispute as to tho 
action taken, and any sort of inqviry could only elicit again precisely 
tho same facts as wero elicited by this Inquiry. There is an admis¬ 
sion by both Bides that the facts are proved. 

1 ho last quostion of tho noble Lord is whother i4 tho grave 
injustice accorded to these officors will now be redressed.” Tho 
noble V iscount Chelmsford has clearly stated what particular issuo 
is involved in these casos. I have stated tho position of theso 
officers, and how their action was regarded by tho Government of 
India, but 1 am certain what course I am asked to adopt by Lord 
Sydenham. Really, there is only one course ho would wish me to 
lake, and that is for the Secretary of State, in Bpito of the facts and 
in spite of the question of vicarious punishment, to announce, three 
yean after theso evonts. that he disapproves of tbo action of tho 
Government of India, and that the action of thi .se officers wero 
proper and judicious, .‘hat is. a statement which, I think, your 
Lordships will hardly expect me to make. 

Reference has been made to a communication made thia 
morning to tho Government of India by an official. I do not know 
whether there are any new facts, but my intention is to find out by 
inquiry from India what steps have been takon. On the facts stated 
I think it would be impossible for anyone, anxious as they may bo 
to do justico to officers in India, to reverse tho decision of the 
Government of India arrived at throe years ago when they wore in 
full pousoboioii of all tho facts. 
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The Imperial Conference 

LONDON—20 Tli.j* UNB Zb 6TH A VG US LI 921 



The Imperial Conference of 1921, on offshoot of the War Cabinet 
of the previous yoars, was the last great meeting of the Premiers of 
the United Kingdom and tlie British Domirripns mot to discuss inter¬ 
imperial questions affecting the welfare and homogenity of the whole 
British Commonwealth, in the 1917 War Conference it was solemnly 
given out that the British Commonwealth should consist of autono¬ 
mous states, and after the wai* the new conditions made most of the 
Dominions too restive to remain under the thumb of the Mother 
country. It was to solve this question that the Imperial paraver was 
assembled. Mr. Sastri and the Maharao of Kutch were the Indian re¬ 
presentatives. Too much was made of India’s representation at the 
time but the true significance of the Conference, as a 'limes cor¬ 
respondent said, lay in the fact that “it will attempt, for the first 
time in history, to frame a foreign policy for the Commonwealth, 
and to decide how and to what extent the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions will share the burden of Imperial Defence.” 

The Conference was opened by tho Premier, Mr. Lloyd Goorge, 
on June 20th at Downing Street and lasted till the 5th August. 
The proceedings were held in camera ; the press was excluded and 
only official reports were issued from time to time. In his opening 
speech the Premier, in roforring to India, said :— 

“India s achievements were also very great. Her soldiers lie 
with ours in all the theatres of war, and no Britisher can ever forget 
tho gallantry and promptitude with which she sprang forward to tho 
King Emperor’s i ervice when war was declared. That is no sn ail 
tribute both to India and to tho Empire, of which India is a part. 
The causes of tho war were unknown to India ; its theatre in 
Europe was remolo. Yot India stood by her allegiance heart and 
soul, from the first call to arms, and some of her soldiers are still 
serving far from their homes and families in the com mini cause. 
India’s loyalty in that great crisis is eloquent to mo of the J ini in h 
success in bringing the civilizations of East arid Wost, in reconciling 
wide differences of history, of tradition and of race, and in bringing 
the Bpirit and the genius of a great Asiatic pcoplo into willing 
co operation with our own. Important changes have been effected ill 
India this year and India i? making rapid strides towards the con¬ 
trol of her own affairs. She bad also proved her right to a now 
etatnn in our councils ; that statue she gained during the A\ ar and 
rbu bus maintained it during the Peace, and I welcome the represem 
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'ty ludia to our great Council of the Empire to-dayiL 
*|5feel sure, gain much by the fact that her sontiments and hor 
rests will be interpreted to us here by her own representatives. 
The British Empiro is a saving factor in a very distracted 
world. It is tho most hopeful experiment in human organization 
which tho world has yet 8een. It is not so much that it combines 
men of many races, tongues, traditions and creeds in one system of 
government. Other Empires have done that, but the British Empire 
differs from all in one essential respect. It is based not on force 
but on good will and a common understanding. Liberty is its 
binding principle. Where that principle has not hitherto been 

applied it is gradually being introduced into the structure.. 

“It iB that willing and free association of many nations and 
pooples which this Conference represents. Think of what wo stand 
for in this room to day. First of all tho long political development 
of the British Isles, with all its splendours and its pains, tho 
crucible from which the frame-work of the whole great structure has 
oiourgcd. Canada, British and French ; South Africa, British and 
Dutch both now groat Dominions whose unity is duo to the free and 
willing combination of two proud races in a single nationhood ; 
Australia and New Zealand, British civilizations both, but planted 
and developed with a genius of their own by tho sheer enterprise and 
«.ft of thoir peoples u, tho farthest antipodes ; India, a tni K hty 


civilization, whose rulers were known and 
the Western world beforo the first English 
Indian soil.. 


respected 
post was 


throughout 
planted on 


hido by side with theso lie the wonderful varied colonios and 
protectorates in their different stages of development, which the 
Secretary of St ate for tho Colonies is here to represent. In all tho 
marvellous achievement of our peoples which this gathering refleots, 
I am most deeply impressed by tho blending of East and West— 
India with her far-descended culture and her intensely varied types, 
bo difiorent from ours, present in this room to concert a common 
policy with us in the world s affairs, and to harmonize, as we hope, 

still more completely her civilization and ours. It is our duty here 
to present the ideals of this groat association of pooples in willing 
loyally to one Sovereign, to take counsel together with the progress 
and welfare of all, and to keep our strength, both moral and material, 
a united power for justice, liborty, and peace.” 

Noxt day, Juno 21, Mooches were made by tho Dominion Pre¬ 
miers and tho opening statement on behalf of India wa* made by 
Mr. Mnstri in which ho drew tho attention of tho conference for the 
that time to the statue of Indiana in the Empire, 
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Mr. Sastri at the Imperial Conference 

LOS DON, JUNK SI ST. 1921 

Addressing the Imperial Conference Mr, Sastri said in his 
Memorable speech on June 21st : — v , 

The. Proraier strikingly alluded to generous anbhuKb^ms 
and noble ideals for humanity which the war had kindled 
0 v cry where. Mr. Sastri assured thorn that India was actuated 
by theso enthusiasms and ideals in the samo measure as other 
harts of the Empire. Indians realised ‘that tho British Empiro 
was tlie most fitting exponent of t hose enthusiasms and ideals and 
n was India’s peculiar good fortune to remain within the British 
Empire and take part in tho work for the realisation of those noble 
uinis and purposes. The Princes, ior whom his friend the 
Maharao of Cutoh would speak, and peoples of India, whom it was 
bis privilege to represent, sent their hearty allegiance to the Central 
Council. India had contributed to conduct the recent war and 
bad sent supplies of wheat making dangerous inroads cn her own 
.scanty stocks. India had made munitions for soldiers to use on 
battlefields and had made money contributions out ‘of her poverty. 

In addition she had sent 1, 274,000 men or over half of tho total 
overseas forces employed in tho war. 1 1 o expressed India’s gratitude 
tho Premi< ' Igment of button!. 

Ho said that the Maharao and ho considered it a privilege to f it ,r a 
table where histoiy was made, and personally, not being in tho erv ion 
uf Government and never having shared in tho administration oi 
Public at^irs, he considered it his particular good fortune to *it 
Mongsido statesmon who for generations had moulded tho destinies 
a, id fashioned tho fortunes of thoir kind. But tho Mftbarao of 
Cutch arid he could not fail to remember that thoir position tlioro 
Wus by no moans comparable with the position of thoir colleagues 
from tho Dominions. The latter bad been called tboro by virtue 
(> f being Prime Ministers, whereas tho Indian re preset! talivoa tamo 
by nomination of their Government. Indian representative^ realised 
that there >vas raarkod difference in their status although not in the 
privileges to which they had been admitted at theso meetings, but 
Umy hoped that next year, or the year alter, thoir successors would 
°°mo by a bettor right. The person who represented, in place of 
Cutch, over one-third of tho British torritory in India would 
14 
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chosen by the Chamber of Princes by election, 
placed Mr. Sastri might likewise bo olected by the 
Central Legislature of India. 

India had not yet acquired full Dominion status, but Indians rea¬ 
lised that they were planted firmly on the road to acquisition of it. 
The Government of India Act of 1919 formed a great land mark 
in the growth of the Indian constitution and there was nothing in 
India's previous history with which it was comparable in impor¬ 
tance or magnitude. The Chamber of Princes which was going to 
play a great part in the evolution of India did not form an integral 
part within the law of the Indian constitution. The constitution 
proper of British India which was inaugurated by the Duke of 
Connaught recently showed a sense of responsibility and loyalty to 
the Empire second to none of the Parliaments of the Empire, and 
the New Council of India had worked better than had been 
expected under the wise and sleepless watch of Mr. Montagu. 
The political reforms just startod in India were doing great work 
in placing India alongside other parts of the British Empire. He 
mu v say they had thoir troubles. Non-co-operation had only to bo 
mentioned to give an idea of the perils i which Indians had to 
liv<\ He was happy to say that Lord Leading might be trusted 
fully, as recent experience had proved, to deal with this great danger. 

Mr, Sastri then proceeded to alludo to two topics of high 
domestic importance ; the first was one in which tho deepost 
feelings of his Mahomedan fellow-countrymen wore engaged. Ho 
would not say much on that point as all tho issues wero at present 
fully vivid in their minds. On the Maharao of Catch and himself 
who were Hindus there rested the vory peculiar duty of voicing the 
feelings of their Moslem fellow-subiects on this occasion. 

lie would only venture to remark that in tho arrangement that 
might bo made for the future of tho Turkish Empire tho statesmen 
of the United Kingdom must remember that they must show as 
much chivarly and tenderness as might be expected from a mighty 
victor. lie had no manner of doubt that they would be actuatod 
by considerations which were always present to thoso who bad 
inherited the great traditions of British prowess and tho still 
greater traditions of British sportsmanship. 

Another very important subject he must mention was tho 
status (if Indians in the Dominions. The Premier in noble words 
described British Empire as confederation of races into which willing 
and free peoples had been admitted. Willing and froo consent whs 
incongrous with inequality of races; and freedom implied, as of 
in cc Jty, tho admission of all peoples to tho rights of oizenship 
without reservation. In impressivo and far-seeing words General 
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b^cj! alluded to ever-lasting peace. Peace meant std 
relationship between communities based on honk 
^_J^and recognition of equality of status. To embody these 
ideals was a deduction of ideals now in actual practice, and the 
Indian Delegation was going to submit, for consideration of the 
Cabinet, resolution the terms of which ho understood had already 
been communicated to them. That resolution would bo regarded 
in India as the tost by which the whole position must bo 
judged. He would not say moro than that. If was supre¬ 
mely important that the subject should bo considered and dis¬ 
posed of satisfactorily at that meeting and it was of urgent 
and pressing importance that the Indian delegates should bu 
enabled to carry back a messago of hope and good cheer. I hero 
was no conviction more strongly held in their minds than that 
of full enjoyment of citizenship in British Empire applied not 
only to the United Kingdom but to every self-governing Dominion 
in it. Indians had already agreed to a subtraction from the 
integrity of their rights by the compromise of 191S to which Lord 
Siuha was a party that each Dominion and self governing part of 
the Empire should be free to regulate the composition of its popu¬ 
lation by suitable immigration laws. Tbero was no intention 
whatever to go back on that compromise but they pleaded ou 
behalf of those fully domiciled in self governing Dominion accor¬ 
ding to laws under which those Dominions were governed. 1 o 
tboso peoples there was no reason whatever to deny full rights of 
citizenship. They pleaded for thorn and where they wore lawfully 
Dottlod they must be admitted into general body of citizenship 
without deduction from rights that other British subjects enjoyed. 
It was his unfortunate part to draw prominent attention to what 
Indians considered the great defect of t he present arrangements. 
It might soem of comparatively trilling importance to utlu-r b un s 
thoy bad to consider. He only asked that there should bo m» 
small bickerings and mutual recrimination. They had groat tajki*. 
Bo let tho little things bo got out of the way. Uc only wished 
that all .their common energies should ho boat towards m.Jrmg 
more and more within the Empiro and extending furthui am 
further outside the Empire the generous ideals of progress 
which Mr. Lloyd George had given such inspiring expression °n 
Juno 20th. 
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^■eminent of India Memorandum 
On India in the Dominions 


The Indian Representatives submitted to the Imperial Con- 
erence the following memorandum of the Government of 
ndia setting forth their views on the position of Indians in the 
Uominions. 

i bo rosults of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 wore 
embodied in the so-called Keciprocity Kesolution which provided 
as follows : (See 1. A. li. 1919). — 

(1) That each community of the British Commonwealth should enjoy 
complete control of the composition of its own population by means of restric¬ 
tion on immigration from any of the other communities, (2) that facilities 
?.! ou , v o^eu for visits and temporary residents except for labor purposes, 
in a , t * i ^ na . a domiciled in the other British countries should be 
th ° ,f lnp V\ the ! r an '* m ’ nor children provided that not more 

' f‘* nnd her children should be admitted for each Indian, (4) that 

,L !? movul o£ the. disabilities to which Indians already residing in other parts of 
the Empire were subjected should be given early conTldcrat^ 

Tr° W t ^ lc * ourt b provision was tho 
of tlio British CommonwraTth W 'Slfe did^d^? ^ ^h" 

<lonnciled there. For example i c 

expectations wore rawed by General 1 ^ u T 8 " ,* 

at tho Conference of 1917: ° neral &muts h.ioeelf, when he saul 

I feel sure and I have always felt sum *Kn«. - *. 

s..n. .1 Africa were rid of the fear that tliT w l» ”, V ? ' V _ b,te community m 
from India, all the other ,,,1,* n ” bc floou 1 '' tl 

and would become easily and perfectly ‘,S“ ° C0U6 ” k ' rcrt bub6ld ' a,i ' 

The readiness and good will shown by Canada and Australia 
n .u.’^ steiis to oarry out the reciprocity resolution under heads 
\ f" , 3) fl g , r,i 0fully uc ^ ,l0wl edged. In Newzealnnd and 

A - wiennd and the Indians are subjected to no disabilities. It is 


„ ,. wi 1 st * % | "'-ywwwu tu uu uisanuu 

regretted that Newzealand should recently have found it necessary 
to pas a an Immigration Act which may be used to restrict further 
in immigration, but it is recognised that such restrictions a 
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imposed by tho resolution. Tho number of 
domiciled in Canada, Australia and Newzealand are' 
small. Tho heading (4) of tho reciprocity resolution 
had reference mainly to tho disabilities sufFored by tho Indians 
domiciled in South Africa. In South Africa no steps havo been 
taken to removo it in any way or to alleviate tho disabilities which 
were enumerated in the memorandum presented to India at tho 
Conference of 1918. On the contrary the old Transvaal Law of 
1885, the repoal of which was then pressed, has been re-enacted 
by the Union Parliament in a more stringent form so as to prevent 
the indirect ownership of fixed property by the Indians. Tho 
difficulties of the Union Government aro recognised, but it has 
created a painful impression in India that this provision in tho Bill, 
which was passed as Act 37 of 1919, should have been originally 
due to tho initiative of tho Minister of the Interior who moved 
that the alleged evasion of law III of 1885 should be includod in 
the enquiry of the Select Committee which was appointed in March 
1919. It has been found difficult to reconcilo this action with the 
assurance given by the representative of South Africa at the 1918 
Conferonco that the repeal of law III of 1885 would be sympatheti¬ 
cally considered by the Union Governnunt. Tho anti-Indian 
agitation in South Africa which had subsided during the War has 
in tho past two years been revived and sedulously organised by an 
Association known as tho South African Leaguo. The avowed 
object of this agitation is to repress the Indian settlor by every 
possible means, to restrict his trading, to prevent him from acquir¬ 
ing fixed property, to segregate him and, if possible, to drive him out 
of the country. Tho Commission appointed last year by tho Union 
Government, which has recently reported, has found that the so-called 
Asiatic menace has boon greatly exaggerated. Notwithstanding 
this tho Commission has not recommended any relaxation of tho 
existing restrictive laws and by a majority has recommended that 
now restrictions should bo imposed on tho acquisition of land 
by Indians in Natal. Now the Government of India de iio 
strongly to impress upon the Imperial Cabinet how unfortunately an 
anti-Indian policy in any part of the Empire reacts in India itself. 
Tho national consciousness of India has been quickened by the part 
she played in the war, of the New India which has emergod as the 
result of tho War and of tho Pcaco Conforence, by her position as 
an original mombor of the Louguo of Nations, and by the auvanco 
which she has made in tho past few mouths towards complete fceli- 
Govornment. It. is a bitter reflection that tho British Indians can 
be subjected within th British Empire to disabilities from which 
ihoy would bo protected in a foreign country by treaty righto or by 
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_ j intervention of His Majesty's Government. For 
)^H6n of Indians in Portuguese East Africa is contrary th 

_ the adjoining province of the Union. The Indian cannot 

understand why the representatives of his Government should carry 
less weight with the Government of a dominion than with that of a 
foreign Power. It is the desire of India to remain a partner in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, but her own self-respect demands 
that the partnership should be equal. She cannot be expected to 
acquiosco in a position of permanent inferiority. The essential con¬ 
ditions of equal partnership are the admission of British Indians to 
tho full rights of citizenship in whatever part of the Empiro they aro 
domiciled. It is believed that tho only final solution of tho contro¬ 
versy which has for so long embittered tho relations between India 
and other parts of the Empire will be found on these lines. Tho 
communities of British Indians legally [domiciled in the Dominions 
would then bo enabled to safeguard their own interests. But so 
long as any such community is not assimilated into the political and 
economic body of its country of domicile and, therefore, has no certain 
moans of securing the remedy of its grievances from the Government 
o t xat country there can be no termination to this undosirablo con- 
betwce , 1 ‘ partners in the same Commonwealth 

Pp - 11 1 1011 p* . the other baud, in Now Zealand and in tho Capo 
r IIC ,J °. ., A .° ^ l,llon (where the Cecil Rhodes policy of equal right 3 

n . ( y Clvlll80 d "*n still prevails), there is no Indian question in 

the T. i' 3U !, i VV n continually presents itself in countries where 
1)lVHprt ;jw /'° n ° l)0 - sos = full citizens' ordinary moans of ro* 
, 1.1 1 *#-| Vlt | %V f afR - lriterodt ®‘ The Government of India have 

± m]y f dm ! tte( J. tbo right of each Dominion to impose such rostrio- 
ioii. on iinnugi.ition as may ho necessary to secure the composition 
of lU population* on its -own linos, but they must claim for tho 
lndrinn, ulieady domiciled m any Dominion, tho full rights of Britiob 
citizenship. Ibis involves cjiangcs in- the existing laws of the 
Donumon, which can only be brougl i the con 

lnajority of tbo electorates, a process which necessarily lak 
hut the longer tho delay in consummating theso 
the solidarity of the Empires weakened, and the Government of 
India, therefore, wish to emphasise this point of view and would 
# ‘ l mat tbo resolution appended to this memorandum as embodying 
the caso of India lor this session of thp Imperial Cabinet. But 
c»£ual partnership must also be based on mutual respect implying 
mutual understanding. It is believed that the present estrangement 
\\ lar ^ly due to ignorance on both sides. It is an unfortunate fact 
! jUl ’ Dtdinu, wit h whom the other communities have chiefly conm 
in oontuot, hat boon tho indentured labpror. A belter understand. 


os time, 
changes the more 




ON INDIA IN THE DOMINIONS 

Boult when, as in South Africa, tho coolie is a synonj 

__ j b j s f ft j r to India to say that indentured emigration 

has for many years boon abhorent to her. It is perhaps scarcely fair 
to India that a country which deliberately imported cheap Indian 
labor should protest that tho Indian, by reason of his low standard 
of living, is an economic menace. However that may be, indentured 
emigration has now, by tho efforts of India, been onded. Mutual 
intercourse botweon tho educated classes should be encouraged. In 
this and the following paragraphs certain definite suggestions are 
submitted for tho consideration of tho Impel ul Cabinet. 1 lie re¬ 
solution of 1918 providod for admission on reciprocal foundations for 
visits or temporary residence, but it is urged that something more 
is now required than the mere grant of facilities ; which in prac¬ 
tice may ho neutralised by irksome delays and formalities. It should 
bo easy for an educated Indian to go to another part of the Lmpiro 
fora visit or temporary rosidenoe as it is for any other British 
subject. Further than this it is suggested that intercourse 
between India and other parts of tho Empire should ho actively 
encouraged. The froe admission of the Indian students to Univer¬ 
sities in the Dominions was discussed at the last Conference and 
the interest which Australia has taken in this question is gratefully 
acknowledged. Other avenues of roapproachment may bo suggested. 
It is believed, for instance, that the interchange of Parliamentary 
Deputations, vfsits of Press Delegates, or Chambers of Commorco 
would ho productive of great good. 

While tho right of each community to control tho composition 
of its own population is fully recognised, it is hoped that with fuller 
knowledge tho Dominions would not consider it incompatible with 
tho development, of their own civilisations to remove all obstaales 
in tho way of tho entry of educated Indians, especially those belong¬ 
ing to the professional classes. In the event of a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the very important question raised in this memorandum not 
being found at the meeting of tho Imperial Cabinet, it might 
considered whether the subject might not bo further discus- H at. 
Delhi at a meeting of the representatives of tho Dominions chid y 
concerned and of India. The Government of India have a u-.i< > 
pointed out that tho failure to solve this question on wi.)o and 
blatosnmnliko lines may be attended with disastrous consequences 
to the solidarity of tho Empire, and it is for this reason l hut Mioy 
make tho suggestion. They believe that a mooting pudi aa thuy 
have suggested, held in India during the session of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature, might have most valuable results. Nothing but good could 
result from a visit to India, aa tho guests of India, of-accredited 
representatives of tho dominion*. It would enable the lndiam- in 
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ind tho members of tho Legislature in particular betf 
riato tbo Dominions’ point. On tho other hand, tbo oppor¬ 
tunity thus afforded to these representatives of watching the Indian 
Legislature at work and of a frank interchange of views with the 
members of that Legislature would, the Government of India are 
confident, go far towards removing the misunderstanding and mis¬ 
conceptions which have so largely* contributed to .the unfortunate 
position into which a vital problem has been allowed to drift. At 
tho same time, it is hoped that tho Government^ of tho Dominions 
will recognise a more definite obligation for the welfare of the 
Indians who are already domiciled there. It is suggested .that the 
submerged Indians who desire to return to their own country should 
be assisted with free passages. It would be in the interests of every 
one to uplift those who remain and make them good citizens of the 
country of their adoption. A Bill was introduced at the last 
r ion of tho Indian Legislature which would empowor tho Gov¬ 
ernor Goner a! in Council with tho consent of the Governments of 
tho countries concerned to appoint agents in countries where Indian 
sottlors are numerous. It was suggested by Lord Sinha at the 
Luhforonoo of 1918 that the appointment of an agent of the Indian 
r ria wou ld be an advantage both to the Indians 

in South Africa and to the South African Government. It is hoped 
that the Governments of tho countries concerned will now bo willing 
• ’ l • !? ^dian Government. Such agents 

insular functions. Their chiof duties would 
i n ii( > relations, to remove tho causes of frictions, 
_ i , . a , > ' ,s Relieved, are due to misunderstanding, 

“" ,l I' w " °P*? t,0n wifch tbe Government of the country 

or tho gonorul upliftmont of the Indian community. Finally, the 
Government of India suggest that the Imperial Cabinet should 

°/. tba claim in regard to the grant 

of full r.gliIs cl citiaonshn. to the Indians domiciled in tho Dominions 
by Df ans 01 the following resolution : 

The Suggested Resolution. 

t |.., TU , Cabinct ' while rcam r n.ing the resolution of the Conference of 1918 
';*'h community of the bmad, Commonwealth shoo'd enjoy comply.. 
In i'i • '!* th" co, »l>os>ton of ,ts own population hy moans of restriction on 
. *■ 'aiion from any of tin: oth.-r communities, recognises that there is an 

I ^ ,’i 1 l '"T il! , " 111 " nB »» sqnid Member of tho British 

hmplrc ttiel the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled 


to receive 
would oxe 
ho to maintain 
which in many 


in imrau other 


mrnl „ a ^ ’! / i iT fh ‘ J lUQpcrr.'ll PftbilKt ftCCOTfliUgly T, COU1- 

ni ™ ‘ a matter of the most urgent importaneo iu tho interests of the 
p.sliiinricy Of th- Pntish Commonwealth, the adoption of a policy of removing 
' i " l ' 1 are d ami making them gooS 

v'i 1; ry , r'n y tn y\ n * in tlu> ivri rri1 »> % 

r 'M.ukvoir part ut the hiuplre tin y may bo lawfully domiciled. 




THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

The Imperial Conference 1921 

dum was placed before a Committee appointed to 
deal with the question. On July 7ih the Conference took up the ques¬ 
tion of status of Indians in the Dominions and other Indian affairs. 
The Maharao of Cutch in opening tho discussions dealt principally 
with tho developments of Parliamentary Government from which 
were expected the happiest results as far as India was concerned 
with regard to her aspirations towards full Self-Government on tho 
Dominions plan. Mr. Sastri referring to British Indians domiciled 
!u tho Dominions frankly recognised the right of the Dominions to 
regulate admission or restriction of immigration from whatsoever 
source, provided that no invidious distinction was drawn between 
immigrants from India and from other parts of tho Empire on 
'rounds of race, colour or any reason tending to differentiate Indiana 
rom other people of tho Empire. Mr. Sastri further urged that 
udiaii8 should be permitted to settle in any British Dominion or 
Colony and should be accorded full rights of citizenship without 
1 i«tinotion between them and any other section of citizens there. 

After discussion the question of Indiana in the Dominions and 
Colonics wu3 referred to a Committee. This Committee was presided 
over by Mr. Churchill and attended by mo9t of tho Dominion 
Premiers. As a result of its deliberations tho following reso¬ 
lution was eventually passed. Mr. Sastri was invited by the 
Dominion Premiers to visit their Dominions with a view to influenc¬ 
ing and educating the electorates in the Dominions so that they 
may bo willing, in course of time, to give their assent to tho enact¬ 
ment of laws establishing tho racial equality of Indiana in tb ir 
respective countrios, 

The Resolution on the Status of Indians. 

“This Conference has re affirmed that each community of 
the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete control over 
the composition of its own population by restricting immigration 
from any other communities, but recognises that there is incongruity 
botwoen the position of India as an equal member of the E»»! ire 
and tho existence of disabilities upon British Indian- lawfully 
domiciled in some othor parts of the Empire, and this Confer• n* «> 
thoroforo, is of opinion that in tho interest of the nolidaiity “ f 10 
Commonwealth it is desirable that tho rights of such Indians to 
oitiaenship should bo recognised. 

The Refusal of South Africa 

‘ Tho representatives of ‘South Africa regret thoir inability to 
accept this resolution in view of exceptional circumstances of the 
14(a) 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERNCE 
tart of the Union. The representatives of Indit^T Hilg 
ing the acceptance of this resolution, nevertheless feel 
record their profound concern at the position of the 



Indians in South Africa and hope that by negotiations between 
India and South Africa a way can be found as soon as may bo 
to roach a more satisfactory position.” 

The only dissentient to this resolution was Gonl. Smuts, the 
South African Premier, who said that public opinion in his country 
was so strong against the Indians that ho could not accept the reso¬ 
lution on behalf of his country though personally he was in sym¬ 
pathy with it. 


Some of the other important topics discussed in which India 
was interested and the Indian delegates participated were matters 
of intcr-Imporial concern, such as communications, the distributioi 
of naval squadrons, the contributions to be made by tho ditferen 
Dominions for the maintenance of the navy, extension of wiroles 
communication throughout tho British Empire, and economi 
\<iu>j3tionr, such as Imperial Preference within the Empire and eo on 
. 1 utters have boon kept confidential, and also some verj 
interesting statements made in tbo course of tho proceedings under 
the peal of secrecy by hprd Curzon regarding foreign relations of 
th* Empire, and by Mr. Churchill concerning tho position and eta 
of Indians m the Colonies. 


imisrff 



India at the 

League ot Nasons Assembly 

(See also previous i ssues of the Register) 

Tho League of Nations Assembly has about fifty or fifty-one 
Members from uLyarts of the w^ r ld, excepting of courso tho United 
St ates of Ameria which lias Persistently refused to recognise the 
league and to ratify the Treaty of Versailles of which it is tho 
creation. Like ber other Dominions, Great Britain has only one voto 
for her owt ; India is an original Member of tho League and has, too, 
one vote independently. In 1921, at tho Genova Assembly, Mr. 
Sustri, th* Maharao of Cutch e iIK ] Sir William Meyer were tho Indian 
D’jibyratns Two important Questions regarding the constitution of 
tho Assembly were (focussed. One was whether changes in the 
constitution could bo made by a majority vote or unanimity of tho 
Assembly. Another question wa*3 how far each member of tho 
League was bound to give assistance to any other membor of the 
Leaguo whoso existence and independence of territory wore endangered 
by the action of another membor of tho Leaguo, or by any power 
not belonging to the League of Nations. The questions wore bowovor 
put off for tho timo being. Tho question of the expenses of the 
League and how to apportion its cost among® tho raembors was a 
question upon which a great dispute arose which has not yet boon 
satisfactorily sottled. India was heavily burdened, and tho r.uggns- 
tion for increasing per burden still more was curiously nmdo by 
South Africa. Sir William Moyer’s ablo opposition to this view L 
given in tho 1921 Rogisfcer. 

In 1922 Sir Sivaawami Iyer replaced Mr. Sa3tri as the Indian 
delegate. Tho most important question discussed in tho last. 
Assembly was tho report on tho Mandates. It will bo remembered 
that tho Troaiy cf Versailles gave over tho old enemy territonna 
to the several Powers to be administered by them under inn man¬ 
date of the Loaguo of Nations ; hence those territories ere Known 
as the Mandated 'Territories. Groat Britain, for instance, n a Man¬ 
datory of Palestine, Mesopotamia, Tanganaiyka etc. lho report 
of tho Mandatories came up before tho Assembly and Sir oiv tawnmi 
Iyer made an important apoech which is given on p. 225. 
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The Indian Report 1920 
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. ae report of the delegates of India to the first Geneva 
session of the League of Nations, details of which were given 
in a previous issue of the REGISTER, was published in India 
in 1921. 1 he report is signed by Sir William Meyer, the 

Maharaja of Navanagar and Sir A Imarr. Xh* in 

concluding the report says : — 


“ Looking back on the work °* tb o Assembly as a whole we 
think that as claimed for it by Mr. iTZ/titr.. vn kb/t House of Commons 
it has been of much value. The Assembly was bond to disappoint 
the expectations of those impatient idealists who thought it wouJd 
usher in a new era, and what it was able to do in .espect of limit a- 
tion of armaments fell short of more moderate expectations. 
Account has however to be taken of the atmosphere of mutu al 
i»u!'piei<m to which this question still gives riso, of tht disturbed 
hiivui of the world, and of the facts that the disarmament o.Germai iy 
h i not yet fully been accomplished anil that Russia and tie United 
. i are outside the League and are untrammelleddecisions 
it may tuko with reference to itn own members. But leaving this 
a i«! ’, the Assembly made very considerable progress in an unosfl&nta- 
ti ,,ns ,,v l >’ towards fulfilling tho expectations with which lho Loa'guo 
v L 1 into existence, and wbat it accomplished paves the Way 

lor further and faster progross hereafter. It ha-, to is rial crodit 
tli > dual establishment of a permanent Court of International Justice 
at the Hague, it has established important technical organisations 

10 deal with communications and transit and health, and has endorsed 
generally the action taken by the Council to rouder more effective 
the decisions arrived at in the Brussels Financial Cotiferonco. It 
li.nfi.vfd iis rules of procedure and defined tho relations between 

11 .M li and tho Council in a way which will at any rate suffico at tho 

It has eot on foot machinery for obtaining amendments to 
th • Covenant where these may bo found nooessary. It has taken 
me i-ut-j* to expedite tho consideration of tho adequate carrying out 
ui tin: economic block ado con temp luted by tho Covenant in tho 
«’v ‘ of a covenant-breaking State, and it has put forward an opinion 
i i r.vg.ird to the limitation of expenditure on armaments to that 
■ 'pud by the various Suites for the coming financial year which 
"ui *. at any rate curry weight. Ithui emphasised the necessity for 
an international campaign against Typhus and cognate disoase in 
i.i ' rn I'.urope and for the relief of children in war areas. It has 
arranged for international action under the League in rospect of 
l,J0 currying out of »he League Convention for tho control of opium 
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tor harmful drugs and in respect of the “White slavo "kSjlcJ 
praiseworthy though somewhat hopeless attempt to deal 
wit.TT the difficulties of Armenia and in admitting now members to 
the League. It has, with the general assent of the Brititish Empire 
delegations, included two ex*onomies, Austria and Bulgaria. Lastly, 
it has asserted the control of tho Assembly in matters of Loague 
finance and it has taken measnros, excellent in themsolvos, though 
wo, of the Indian delegation, do not consider them fully adequate, for 
the establishment of economy and method in tho expenditure of tho 
league and for a revising of tho present unsatisfactory system 
Under which tho Loaguo expenses are distributed among tho 
member States. 


“ One very significant fact which struck us was that, when the 
Assembly met, tho delegates, for the most part strangers to ono ano- 
thor, wore mutually suspicious and looked entirely to the interests of 
their own States. But before tho Assembly concluded there was 
the beginning of what may bo called an Assembly consciousness, tho 
delegates realising that they had a duty to the world at largo as well 
as to their own country. If, as will probably be the case, tho majoiily 
of the delegates to tho recent Assembly are also members of the next, 
and consequently meet with mutual knowledge, this tendency will 
r apidly dovolop. It will also bo stimulated by what is likely to bo a 
feature of the future assertion by the Assembly as the democratic 
olorauit. in tho Loague of claims as against what may come to bo 
regarded as tho oligarchic pretensions of tho Council. It is signi¬ 
ficant too that in elocting representatives of secondary States to tho 
Council tho Assembly adopted the view that ono of tho four should 
bo taken from outside Europe and America, and in pursuanoo of this 
policy selected China. 


Part Played by India 

“As rogards the part played by India in tho Assembly, our t Hurl 
to obtain a reconsideration of the Council decision declining to «aht> 
early action on India’s appeal for immediate representation .as a 
great industrial power on the governing body of the Labour Organi¬ 
sation mot with failure, Coramittoo No. 2 and the Assembly holding, 
a-i they wore justified in doing on technical grounds, that the matter 
was not one in which they could interfere with tho prerogatives of 
tho Council. Bub wo attracted universal attention to tho danger 
which tho present constitution of tho governing body exemplifies of 
the undue predominance of Europo in bodies which deal with 
matters affecting tho world at large, and wo reudored it practically 
impossible that tho constitution of the Labour Governing Body should 
bo repeated on their standing committees , in faot, it has boou 
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_ 0 no * 1 ' ce < l ,1a l' | ie with those who obtained a (T~ .. 

mwtftMicoment that tho members of the advisory committeos on 
hi;aTth and transit should be selected inter alia with reference to 
geographical considerations. 

Our attitude and attainment in respect of questions of League 

nance whore we took a leading part have been summarised in Para 

. ’ and though, as thoro stated, wo did not achieve all that we 

wished, wo can claim that but for us tho financial reforms which 

have been effected would have boon of a far less important character. 

In deahiig with tho matter we wore, as has boon stated, efficiently 

supported by tho Dominions, and our relations with tho Dominions 

dolegat03 throughout were of a very cordial nature. This fact may, 

" is hoped, bear fruit hereafter when questions arise as regards 

India a rolatious with tbo Dominions in such matters as emigration. 

o wore also on most cordial toims with the British delegation and 

wore every now and then indebted to Mr. Balfour for kindly and 

11 . 1,1 a( ‘vico. The absoluto independence of India, as of tbo Domi- 

nn.nr ,n regard to her attitude and voting on questions coming 

S r , „ he n A : 8embly an 1 , ,U committees, was fully recognised, but 

S , f0lt th f wh9n our own interests were not 

with the Mo£rPo y c f ono,r ‘i ed , u W ° Sh0uId °*'deavour to keep step 

to ibis end between*^ , ry th £ re woro fre< l U0, >* i informal mootings 
to Hue end between the various Empire delegations. 

I.«»o ol Nation, at 8 om» tho llSL ^ 

r , a i lug World was in accordance with 

nc nil facts. And we have the satisfaction of feeling that we throe 
.'piv icntativon of India worked together in the most cordial and 
u. amnions way and that, thoro was not tho least difference of 
opinion between us on mattors of any importance.” 


u\Nisr$ 
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The repoTt of the Indian delegates to the Second Session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1921 details of 
which were cdven in the tast issue or the REGIS i EK, was 
published in India in February 1922. It is signed by Sir William 
Meyer the Maharao of Kutch, and the Right Hon. Srinivasa 
Sastri.’ It extends over eighty-nine printed foolscap pages. 
After an exhaustive review of the proceedings, the delegates 
give the following concluding summary . 

“The Assembly mot on Monday the 5th September and broko up 
on the evening of the 5th October. The work done this year was of 
a quite solid and useful nature, and the League obtained a consider- 
able amount of prestige by a reference to its Council of the solution 
of the Upper Silesian question. Whether that prestige will be main¬ 
tained depends of course on tho working out in practice of the 
Council’s apportionment scheme. The coping stone was laid by the 
election of the Judges to the Tribunal of International Justice, ami 
useful decisions wore taken in regard to tho technical organisations 
and with reforonce to t he traffic in women and childro.i, while tho 
question of the reduction of armaments was discussed in a more 
practical manner than in 1920, though it was felt that no groat 
progress could be made pending the results of the Conferonco at 
Washington. Tho Assembly felt itself unable to follow up Ur. 
Nanscn’B request for Government crodits for tho alleviation of tho 
famine in Uussia, but expressed full sympathy with his philanthropic 
crusado. 


Indian Question 

“As regards the mattors in which India was specially concerned, 
wo obtained complete satisfaction in tho matter of tho Aneembly’a v 
re-draft of tho Council’s resolution on the subject of opium. W »’ 
made ourselves materially felt in the Committee and obtained fcmno 
reductions in tho expenditure and the adoption of a resolution 
paying greater attention to the representation of Nationalities, our 
own included, in the League Secretaries. Wo had also tho pvi iic- 
tiou of 80 eing the adoption of the proposal that tho Indian I nega¬ 
tion made last year, which was then rejected, for an outside com¬ 
mittee of control over the eatimatoe and the account of tho * ocro- 
tariata and the International Labour Bureau. As regard* tho allo¬ 
cation of contributions, wo have had for the time being (subject to 
ratification of our Government) to accept a provisional scheme in 
tho substitution of postal union scale which butdons India moro 
than tho latter did, but wo have obtained, though not in such a 
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form as we should havo wished, the principle tfefl 
^? Tv ony provisional and that it ought to bo replaced 
t?t ( The definite scheme above referred to raises India's 

contago of subscription from 4 point to 9 to G point.) 

f • ,P ur robl ^'°" 3 w *hh the Dominion representatives, though very 
rietn j, wore not so close as last year as we were at variance over 
10 a, oca ion scheme. On the scheme which proposes to raise 
nr u .. contribution, the following passage occurs in the course of 
, report about tho proceedings in t.ho Committee which decided 
liy a majority tho provisional scheme: " in a speech Sir William 
i leyer pointed out the difference botwoon idealism preached in the 
Assembly by the South African Delegates and the hard materialism 
oi the present discussion in which South Africa, like other States, 
*, ® u PPorted the scheme which should let them off most lightly. 

r. Lruco (Australia) had endeavored to support the opinions ex¬ 
pressed in favor of a definite scheme by tho proposition of tho 
gicatest happiness of tho greatest number that a definito scheme 
would increase the assessments only of six countries, India included, 
,f ' wou . lfl . reduoe ‘he assessments of a groat many more, if 
^vedT h f a - , Surcl >' jt wa3 hotter (bo hud ob- 

of less tlklt 8 “ ffered , tba “ tfa at so many other States 
poor country td Wo to complain. Australia, now posing as a 
£100 000 on a m 1* ti i* '« ' la T m ^eyer rej'oined, spent nearly 

an expenditure which lndi“ iWth Ur “much S£ 

e,t, P03si i )y Tc Au8tr f;‘ 

rzut? tv.', ’i? t 

J . ’ , , ,. udu > therefore, to say that Australia was a 

poo. country and India a rich one.” It is further stated in tho 

hr \ 0 ' ,rovu,0 " al 80 home India would, in 1922, budget 

for 1,380,000 gold franca against 1,022,000 which she contributed 

“£; rU : r "°n T h r- ,n thtt including paragraph, the 
A ° ? f ' ’ , 8 as , yoar * w « received valuable assistance on 

occasions from the British delegation and were specially indebted to 
Mr. Balfour for his kindly advice and endeavor to reconcile differ- 
onces when those arose in regard to the allocation scheme between 
ourselves and some of thoDominions. As last year, again, the delo- 
modoHi way ** “ workod together in the most cordial and har- 
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Sir Sivaswami Iyer at the 

League of Nations Assembly 

Before tho Assembly of the League of Nations meeting in 
the course of tho discussion on the Mandate reports relating to 
various territories, Sir Sivaswami Iyer attacked General Smuts in 
connection with the Union Government's administration of German 
West Africa. Sir Sivaswami also accused Genoral Smuts of making 
a speech with regard to South West Africa which could not bo 
quito reconciled with the position of mandated territories, because 
the South African Premier described those coming under tho C.’ 
class as annexed in all but name to the territories and in the ad¬ 
ministration of which the former was a part. Sir Sivaswami dis¬ 
agreed with this description. 

Tho High Commissioner, Sir Edgar Walton, in reply, expressed 
his astonishment at Sir Sivaswami’s solicitude for South West 
Africa, because there was not a single Indian there. Construing 
General Smuts’ speech, Sir Edgar said that tho *0' Mandates as 
allecting Gerraau South-West Africa amounted to virtual annexation 
was perfectly correct because the people there were in the same 
position as tho Union pooplo. Sir Edgar reminded Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyer that there was no colour bar in the Capo Province. 

Lord Robert Cocil put up a vigorous defence of General Smuts. 
He said that it was fantastic to suggest that Genoral Smuts, who 
first proposed the mandatory system, would bo auxious to do any¬ 
thing hostile to that system. 

The following is what Sir Sivaswami said — 
l comhj forward to support tho resolution which has been mov.’il by Ik 
N ansen, and in doing so I wish to make a few brvf obst rvotion^ on matters of 

general interest to the Assembly, which hav<> b vn suggested to mo lr> a 'u iy 

of tho report of the Mandatory Powers. I desire to associate myself wiili 
tribute that has been paid to the members of Permanent Mandate* ( oimnisMon 
for the admirable solicitude which they hate displayed for th<* welfare ol *io 
populations committed to the charge of tho mandatory Power*, an. o »o 
scrupulous regard which they have shown for the letter and the »‘pud 0 r 1 ^ 
22 of the Covenant. No question has escaped the watchful eye of tno ire i < 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission. It is satisfactory to learn fro * 
that, forced labour is wholly, or practically, unknown. It is lli( r °; a - 1 ! 1 1 

that, the Members of the Mandates Commission draw attention to iu «< i-S 
attendant upon the system of indentured labour which blni u * in 1U r u ‘ 
into somo of these territories. They call attention to the soeinl dungt* e w ncli 
are inseparable from a system of indentured labor Explanations have been 
givcu by the ru present at ivo of New Zealand, but 1 am net certain that tiny ar j 
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:lnp. One reason why the women in China are unwilling m^romo 
9a *d to be that they demand the same conditions of work and the 
e--pny as the men. That, I think, is a demand which is reasonable enough, 
and which, I think, we cannot complain of. It is also said that the three 
years indenture under which the labourers are imported allows too short a period 
for th' Chinese labourer to learn the language ot to associate with the natives 
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of the country. I am afraid that these circumstances are not a sufficient 
guarantee against the dangers which are only too likely to follow the exclusive 
importation of male labour. 

We, in India, have had some experience of the dangers attendant upon the 
immigration of an exclusively male laboring copulation, and it has always been 
the endeavour of the Indian Government in the past to secure a due pTonoTtinn 
between the sexes among the immigrants. I have no doubt that the Govern¬ 
ment, of New Zealand, which has displayed so much solicitude for the welfare of 
the people committed to its charge, will realise the importance of this aspect of 
the question, and will see that a due proportion of the sexes is ensured among 
the laborers when it recTuits from China. 

Another important, question to engage the attention of the Commission is 
the subject of land tenure. There is no tendency more common among modern 
lawyer* than to mad hack their conceptions into the past, or to extend them 
into the interpretation of the Tights and usages of primitive communities. We 
nav.' a t< ndency to imagine that, unless rights of ownership ore proved by the 
earn-' • r similar acts of exorcise as we are accustomed to expect in civilised 
z xr ' ■ T, * htB '‘ xiRt - There is a danger against which we have to 

>> on our guard. It is a matter for satisfaction that the members of the Forma- 
’.Jl tn rail for the land law. of tho different 

further ' r >mmi f ' 0 10 charge of the mandatories, and to etndy this question 

,orrl^rv X V,H.'wV 1 ! , !’i7 S e,M ?, 7\ hr "' n pot forward, in tho French mufti* 

' , , : , ' ,7 r"" 1 r,rivatP ,nraain »«" State. I have no 

n* tho lv-rmanent ManHa'/'.'r"° ^ K " arc,1 'nfr and careful consideration 

o. til i t rmanent Mandates Commission in the next year 

rniss^t^^Arr ' Y the attention of the 0 • 

h tween ll.lKiai. East Africa and TanXfta! hn domaTcation ot the b< "” M,ar J r 

to 11.1 Oroat r TWrs ' an Ah ^'1 r° ^IV* '7 

, , i , . . , u 1 owere, and the resolution of Dr Nanr.-n is 

also O'.uch-'l in extremely modest terms. SpeakinE f"r myself, I should him- 
|,nf ri."] to accord a more emphatic endorsement to the' conclusions of tho 
Krmanon,. Mandates romtmssinn J should haro preferred tho lanpnap- of 
a ;i U ; m P? r ‘ al1 Z '* ’f™’*** bio draft resolution, in which he invite, the 

• onen? Mam, , tbe attan ! 10n ° f \ he P™*™ the recommendations of tho 
I ormanent Mandates Commission. 1 should have liked to ask the Connell to 

X1\° PP U, , Bt B J be b ;' UnHar y ^W«m TanEanyika and BelEian Vast 

tyZ ra?rrihers°ofVhe.Vommis?ion? 0 ^ dan ^ » a - been pointed out 

him b R V e.nnehe?/h? roBrjlut ^. Tl a, f Dr - Nansen or rather of tho Sixth Committeo 
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\thffi^vi/W rendered by the representatives ol Australia, of New Zealand 
ttfjLho, Commission, in their examination of the reportB of the* 
dami^toTy Powers. 

I should also like to pay a tribute to the solicitude for the well-being of the 
natives which has been displayed by those various mandatory Powers in their 
administration of the territories. When Sir Francis Bell made his remarks 
yesterday, I was wondering what there was in the reports of the Mandates 
Committee which had offended his susceptibilities, aud called forth the note of 
warning which he thought it necessary to sound. 1 have re-examined the report 
of the Mandates Committee, but l have not been able to discover anything in 
that report which could have offended the susceptibilities of anyone. Far Com 
criticifting the administration, they extol the virtues aud the merits of the New 
Zealand administration. I should have thought that the Permanent Mandates 
Committee would have been entitled to expect the thanks of the New Zealand 
administration ; but it is a hard world aud it is difficult to please everyone. 


As regards the dangers which Sir Francis Bell has spoken of, I am unable 
to find any departure from the constitutional position which he saw corn r iy 
laid down. I see no desire or any intention to infringe upon the position or 
upon the principle which he laid down. The Permanent Mandates Committee 
has made its report only to the Council, as he says they ought to have done, 
and it is the Council wuo have submitted to us the reports ot the Permanent 
Mandates Committee as aunexeea to tueir report. We are entitled, us members 
of the Assembly, not merely to tue opinions of the Council, but we arc also 
entitled to be placed in possession ot the material upon which the Council has 
formed its opinions. I have been unable to discover auy impropriety or any 
desire ou the part of the Mandates Commission, or of the office of the bceretary- 
Oeueral, to depart from the strict canons ot proprmty. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is unfortunate that the South African Union 
should not have accorded its assistance to the Mandates Committee in the 
same way in which the mandatory Powers accorded their assistance. It may 
have b^on duo to circumstances ov« r which tin y had no control, or to indiffer¬ 
ence or unwillingness. At any rate, the attitude of the South African Union 
is open to misconstruction, and l venture to express the hope that when n vt 
year the reports have to be examined, the South African Union will be able 
an l willing, as the other mandatory Powers, to lend every aid in its power to 
iuu Mandates Committee, it seems to me, however, that it is just posmblu 
Mi 'to may bo some misconception m the minds of the responsible sta m n of 
South Africa with regard to their obligations in this matter. 1 noticed that 
in a speech delivered by him some time in September, 1U20, Central ‘ 
the great South African statesman, uttered remarks which seem to m»* io v 
not quite reconcilable with the true position of mandated territories. « 
observed that the territories held under the C. class mandates were |»«ac. j.v j 
annexed—that they were annexed all but : in name to the terntont* 1 0 
administration of which tlu»y formed apart. It is quite possible Uia n 
view the Premier ol the South African Union may regard his obliga n>n 
respect of tho mandated territories as of a purely temporary cuai-n v » 
it may be that in this view th-se obligations sit rather rightly upon 1 n • 

I venture to think, with all deference to that great statesman, who jHlJ! riun( .’ 
in no email measures responsible for the theory of mandates, that t ic «* ^ ^ 

held under the O. cla . mandates cannot posdbly bo trented,os auI1< -* l ' ‘ 

territories with which they are administered, flic intention oi artiolu 
.’ovenant aoeuas to mo to be perfectly clear. All th-term )i - - v- lU ' 
Quit with under article 22 arc regarded as a saCTt’d trust of oiv> 1 'S»»n» •“ 

cy arc all to be administered an Trust States, and it is only the mil too au> 
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o£ the administration which varies in the A class, in the l|cji_ 

^ class mandates, (ieneral Smuts seems to have relied upon the 
j^fjhvr in the mandates applicable to the C class territories, they are to be 
administered as an integral part of the territories to which they are attached ; 
but mat expression is common both to the C class territories and to the B class 
territories. Tou fiud it in Article ‘J of the mandate which applies to the B. Class 
territories, and you tind it in Article 2 of the mandate which applies to the O 
class territories. Ueneral Smuts is prepared to admit that the position is diff¬ 
er :ut with regard to the B class territories. I submit it is exactly the same 
with regard to the C class territories as with regard to the B class territories. 
The trusteeship of these territories is all vested in the League of Nations, and 
one ; that trusteeship has been created, the Council, which is what may be call¬ 
ed the statutory organ of the League, is responsible ultimately for the welfare 
of tins.: territories. It must be remembered that a mandate is in theory and 
in essence removable. These C class territories are a separate legal entity and 
possess the indestructible potentiality of independent existence. 

Article 22 of the Covenant marks a new era m the conception to White 
races as to their obligations to the colored races. The idea that colored races 
have rights may not be a new one, but it is the first time that it has been 
embodied in a solemn document of first rate international importance, like the 
Covi/uant of the L ague of Nations, and it is the first time that safeguards and 
maeuiriery have b >uu provided for the ful (ilrnent of the obligations implied in 
Pi.s conception. Whatever lip homage the idea may have commanded in the 
j ;.-i, ; f t i nrst tune that it has secured moral acceptance and real adhesion, 
i.i- tee observes that the prosperity and well-being of the aboriginal 

population is m inverse ratio to its contact with civilisation. The British 
ra mt> r of the committee said that South Africa presented the most striking 
example of the destruction of the organisation of a native population by the 
invasion of a White civilisation. 

I hopo til*., Oieso chapters in the history of the contact between the White 
I ■ .hired races are close,! for good, and that we shall be able to look forward 
to a feign of humanity and justice. 

Lvcn now we hear of the centre of gravity in international affairs being 
graiually shifted to the I ar East and to the Pacific Coast. But why 1 Let 
1 Li] y^ c f nation r5 JC , e ?! th g ’ ve U P toeir oarth hunger and their rivalry and 
cupidity fo mat et3, and their desire to appropriate vast uuiuhabited, coutinen- 
t.,l -paces, and v-e shall be free from the chances of strife am! conflict. U U 
only to the extent that we are able to conquer those cravings for land and for 
markets, and to the extent that we are able to conquer the vulgar, though deep- 
f ated, prejudice of color, that we shall be able to realise that ideals of humanity 
and justice, and then only will this Assembly become a real federation of the 
world and a lasting bond of peace. 
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ntemational Labour Conference 

Iu 1921 as well as in 1922 this Conference was held at Geneva 
under tho presidency of Lord Burnham. The first Couforonce at 
Washington in 1919 (see 1. A. It. 1920) was really only a preliminary 
mooting; tho second Conference at Genoa in 1920 (see 1. A. 11. 
1921) was specially convonod to doal with maritime questions. 
The third and fourth Conferences at Geneva wero far moro im¬ 
portant than the previous ones. The third Conference opened 
on 25tb October 1921. It was the first groat general Confe¬ 
rence and was attended by over throe hundred Persons The^ Con¬ 
ference is the nearest example of a Parliament of tho World that is 
known. Every country of importance, fiftydour States in all, except 
Russia and the United States, is represented. Each country has two 
Government representatives, one delegate from the employers and 
one from tho employed, and each dolegato might bring a3 many 
experts as there wero subjects on the agenda. The Conference is in 
all essentials a popular, not an official body. In this it differs from 
the Assembly of the League of Nations which is purely official. On 
all the commissions and committees, both standing and spocial, tho 
members sit together without distinction of class and to a large extent 
work togetbor. The Labour Office is controlled by a Governing 
Body ou which eight principal industrial nations havo permanent 
representatives, together with four representatives of the employers 
aud four of the workers. 

Ou the opening day, 25 Oct. 1921, tho president, Lord Burnham, 
was oloctod and delivered an address. Ou the second day tho hours 
of work for agricultural labourers were discussed. Tho Froncb Govt, 
challenged the right of the Conference to discuss tho question 
as they did not want the interference of that body to ameliorate 

The lot of agriculturists. The French Labour dolegato, however, 

rougly condemned his Govt, moinbora opposition. doahi, 

me Indian Labour delogato also spoke ou the aubjecr and 
said that while it was very difficult to legislate for workers under 
peasant proprietors, such was not the case with reference 10 
tea, coffeo and rubber plantations. He supported tho 1'Vmc x 
worker and was supported in turn by tho British and other 1.1 o- 
gates. Of other matters which engaged the Conference was toenni- 
cal and agricultural education, disinfection of wool to chock ant rax 
and the minimum ago of trimmers and stokers in ship3. 

S The moat important subject discussed was, however/ urn cons¬ 
titution of the governing body. This question brat arose at tho 
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fon Conforonco io 1919 when dissatisfaction was felfcj^_ _ 

opean delegates, and a resolution expressing it was passed, 
^question was therefore placed on the agenda of tho Third Con¬ 
ference in 1921. That Conference came to the conclusion that full 
justice could not be done to all parties unless the Versailles Peace 
ireaty was changed. Ihe governing body consequently framed 
certain new proposals. These are set forth on p. 243. At the Third 
Conference in 1921 Mr. Joshi made out a strong case for the inclu¬ 
sion of India and non-European countries on the governing body, 
and spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Joshi’s Speech 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I generally approve of 
tho report which the Commission oi Selection has placed before you 
this morning, but there are a few points in which 1 differ from the 
proposals of the Commission a9 they wore placed before you just now. 

Tho question of tho representation on the Governing Body, 
of tho oxtra-European countries, is a very important one, not only 
from ihe point of tho interests of tho non-European countries, but 
from the point of tho interests of the Conference itself. We want 
thi Conference to be really international ; we want it to bo joined 
by nil tho countries ol tho world ; wo want that this Conference 
Bhoul.l not only benefit the Governments, employers, and organised 
wor era, jut \>o want it to benefit the largo masses of unorganised 
worker 8 of the world, especially of tho Asiatic countries. If you agree 
with this view, you will easily see how important this question is. 

At present the number of countries which have joined this 
organisation from tho oxtra-Europoan world is a little moro t.hau 
those from the European world, but thoir attendance is some wheat 
emaHer, on account of some difficulties, and on account of the fact 
that they have not }ct seen the importance of this organisation. 
But, Sir, this state oi things will not la 3 t long. 

1 am quite sure that within a short time tho extra-European 
countries will eeo tho importance of joining this organisation, and 
it i3 only thon that this organisation will be truly international. 
Speaking from the point of view of a worker, and addressing my 
comrades of the Workers’ Group, I aay this-that all we, workers, 
know that if our working conditions are to bo improved rapidly, 
or even at all, they can bo improved only by international effort, 
TsLitioiiul efforts made for a long tirno have failed to give tho work A ra 
v/bat they wanted, and all the workers in tho world bavo now 
realised that thoir conditions can be satisfactorily improved only 
by international action. \Yo therefore must take care in this 
Cunforonco to make this organisation truly international, and to 
bring all th > workers of tho world to take interest in this Confer- 
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ono of tbo means of making them take interest 
them fool that they have proper representation on this 
ly. it is from that point of view that I appeal to my comrades 
in the Workers’ Group to see that the workers of the extra-Euro¬ 
pean countries be properly represented on the Governing Body. 
Some pooplo seem to think that representation on this organisa¬ 
tion should be governed by the amount of organisation of the 
workers in their respective countries. I differ from that point of 
viow. This organisation is not merely constituted for the organised 
workers ; it is more intended for benefit of the un-organised workers. 

Coming to the Report of the Commission, I should like to 
say a few words as to their recommendations. In the first place, 
the Commission rocommonds that the Governing Body should 
consider the desirability of certain changes in the Peace Treaty. 

I do not agree with this viow. I do not think that any change in 
the Peaco Treaty is necessary. The number of extra-Europenn 
countries is much larger than the number of European countries, 
and, when all these extra-European countries join this organisa¬ 
tion and are represented at the annual Conference, I am quite 
euro thoy will he able to secure adequate representation for 
themselves on the Governing Body. I do not feel, therefore, that 
there is any necessity for making a change in the Peace Treaty. 
From the point of viow of the extra-European countries, there is, 
in my opinion, a danger in fixing, by a change in the Peace Tro.ity, 
tho proportion of representation on tho Governing Body to be allot¬ 
ted to European and extra-European countries. If the proportion 
is fixed to day, it will be much smaller than the oxtra European 
countries deserve, and, being fixed in such a manner, it will bo 
difficult to get it changed after a few years when tho extra-Euro* 
pean countries are bettor roprosonted in the Conference. I feel, 
t!j-:oforo, that, from the point of viow of tho extra-European 
countries, the fixing of a certain proportion of representation 
between the extra-European countries and the European counirtas 
will not in the long run, prove to be at all in tho interests of tho 
extra-European countries. 

Then, Sir, there is another proposal, namely, with regard to 
substitutes. I was on tho Sub-Commission which discussed tho 
mattor, and my impression ia that, in connection with these pro¬ 
posals, thero was a certain recommendation marie that, out of (ho 
six substitutes givon to the employers and tbo six given to tho 
workers, there should he a proportion of substitutes fixed for extra- 
European countries. Unfortunately, I do not find any roforoneo to 
that in the Roport at all. I hopo tho Reporter will givo tomo 
explanation of this. 
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iii^cr from the view of the Commission as to tbo givtti 
those countries which are already represented on the 
(Joverning^Body,—power to appoint substitutes from 
country. 


their own 

That proposal means giving to thoso countrios which aro 
already represented on the Governing Body instead of one, and I 
do not. think there is any necessity for it. 

Then there is the question of the proportion of seats on the 
Governing Body roeerved for the three groups. In the case of the 
Government Group, the Report recommends that one-third of the 
seats should he allotted to extra-European countrios, but in the 
case of the workers* and employers* groups, the Report recommends 
that only one-sixth of the total number of seats should be so 
reserved. I fail to understand why this difference has been made 
by the Commission of Selection. If the extra-European Govern¬ 
ments deserve a representation of one-third, I do not see why the 
workers and employers should not have the same representation. 
The only explanation, to my mind, of this difference, is that the 
Governments have two votes each to the workers* and employers* 
oiio, and the Commission of Selection thought that if they could 
satisfy the Members of tho Government. Group of tho extra-European 
countrio • there would bo no need to trouble about the representa¬ 
tives of .the employers* and workers’ groups. Tbero is no other expla¬ 
nation, to my mind, of this difference. It may bo said that tbo 
workers and employers’ groups of non-European countries aro not 
satisfactory represented hero. That may bo true, but what is the 
best way of inducing thorn to come here ? To my mind, it is to 
let them feel that they are troated very generously here. 

There is another point. If the number of extra-Europoan 
countries who have sent Gmy>loyers* and workers* Delegates is very 
small, I would novertholoss &6k the Conference to remember tho 
number of workers they represent. Tho Indian Workers’ Delegate 
find tho Chinese ^Vorkors Delegate (they wore here) would 
represent 500 million wage-earners, while tho whole of the.European 
Workers* representatives would not represent that number. 

I feel that there is not much force in the argument usod that 
in this Conference to-day the number of Workers’ Delegates from 
extra-European countries is not very large. I am suro that if tho 
workers from tho extra-European countries feci that they aro 
generously fronted here, the number of tboir representatives will 
increase year by year. I hope that, this Conference will tako a very 
generous view of tho demand made by tho workers and employer# 
U tbo extra European countries, and that the proportion which him 
been fixed by the i sion of Solcotion for their representation 

will bo changod in their favour. 
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GENEVA, 9TU. NOVEMBER 192] 

The Secretary-General’s Report 

05 ' 

On November 9ih 1921 the report of the Secretary-General of the 
International Labour Office was the matter of discussion. Mr. Joshi, the 
Indian Representative was given the first chance to raise a question of 
enquiry, highly important to India. 

Mr. Joshi said :—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. — 
The first question about which i should like the Director to givo an 
explanation is the appointment of people of different nationalities 
to the staff of the International Labour Office. 

As the Labour Organisation is international, its composition 
should bo truly international, and therefore its staff should contain 
members from all the countries of the world—at least from those 
countries which are Members of the Organisation. From the 
Report wo find that the Staff of tho International Labour Organi¬ 
sation mostly includes Members from four countries, namely, 
Switzerland, England, France, and the Unitod States of America. 
Tho other countries of the world are very poorly represented on tho 
staff. 1 see from tho Report that tho Director makes it a 
point of efficiency, and therefore refuses to lend countenance to tho 
argument that tho Staff should include Members of all different 
nationalities. 1 should like to know from him whether it. is nui an 
element of efficiency that people on the Staff should havo personal 
knowledge of the different countries which are Members of tho 
International Labor Office 1 Personally. 1 believe that tho Staff 
of the International Labor Office cannot work efficiently ^unless t .icy 
possess personal knowledge of the different countries. Lhciofmc, 
feel that the Director should change his policy and ohoul- 1 r> 
to put on the Staff people from the different nations, c pc i i.lv 
from Asia and countries like India, Japan and China. ' 11 » I 
do not base my argument on the principle of securing a l\y 
jobs for my own countrymen ; tbero is enough work for m> o\\ n 
countrymen to do in my own country. But 1 base my argument 
upon this ground, that we, in Asia, and especially in India, wn t 
some of our men to be interested in tho International Labor move 
mo fit and wo want some of our officers to catch tho international 
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5ut I do not think they will really secure this advaj 
of the members from our country are placed on the staff 
oLThis Office. Moreover, if some people from Asia, particularly, 
India, Japan and China, aro placed on the staff of the International 
Labor Ollice, these people will catch a sympathetic spirit for the 
International Labor movement. If they do that, when they return 
to their country after some years of servico in the Ollice, they will 
prove themselves to be the missionaries of the International Labor 
movemont. I b&se my argument chiefly upon this principle, that I 
want some of my countrymen to come hero and to learn the Inter¬ 
national Labor movemont and then to return to my country to bo 
the missionaries of this movement. I should like tho Director to 
give us some information on this point. 

There is another question upon which I should like to have an 
explanation from tho Director, and it is this. Tho International 
Labor Organisation maintains some agents in some of tho countries 
of tho world to collect information and to distribute information 
throughout tho different countries, such as England, France and tho 
United States of America. But 1 find that the International Labor 
Organi ation does not maintain any agent in any of the Asiatic 
countries. I should like to know from tho Director whether ho 
docs not attach any importance to securing information about the 
Asiatic countries, such as India, Japan and China, with regard to 
Labor questions, and if he does attach importance to it, I should 
like to know why ho doc9 not maintain any agonts in any of the 
Asiatic countries. If it is difficult for the Director to secure 
information about any countries in tho world, those countries aro not 
Lnglaiid, France 01 the United States of America, Ho can socuro 
rJl the information he requires about thoso countrios from the news¬ 
papers and from tho organisations for the different movements, such 
a 3 tho Labor movement and tho Ltnployers* movement, and ho can 
also obtain information from the Government publications. But I 
am unite sure that ho must find it vory difficult to secure informa¬ 
tion about Asiatic countries. Therefore I feel that it is absolutely 
necessary for the International Labor Office to have agents in 
Asiatic countries, such as India, China and Japan, because then, 
and then only will tho International Labor Offico be fully informed 
on these questions. 


The Secretory-General replied to the speech as follows : 

The Secretary General : The question which has been raised 
by Mr. Jonhi is not by any moans a now one to the International 
Labor Offico ; it is one with which wo have boon familiar for some 
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o question was much discussed in the Commissi 
y of tho League of Nations, and the Office is 
necessity of having as extensive an international staff as 
possible. 


I bavo explained in tho Roport which is before you, in Section 
47, tho conditions under which the staff of the Innernational Labor 
Office is recruited. “According to article 395 of the treaty tho 
statFof tho Office shall be appointed by the Director, who shall, so 
far as is possible, with due regard to tho efficiency of work of tho 
Office, select persons of different nationalities. A certain number 
of those persons shall bo women 

You will notice that the first consideration is that the staff 
shall be efficient, and that subordinate to that is the provision that 
persons of different nationalities shall bo solected, I his is tho 
policy which the International Labor Office has followed. 

Wo havo already, in the International Labor Office, the repre¬ 
sentatives of 21 nationalities. It is fruo, as Mr. Joshi has pointed 
out, that tho members of tho staff are predominantly French and 
English, but the reason for that is that tho work of the Office has to 
bo carried on in the two official languages of the Organisation. It 
has frequently happened in our experience that extremely well- 
qualified persons in some special department are not sufficiently 
conversant with the French and English languages in ordor to 
expross their thoughts and their ideas properly in those two 
languages and it has been necessary to add to them a staff of persons 
who are competent to put their ideas into proper form in oithor 
English or French. 

However, the Governing Body and tho Director will not lose 
sight of the necessity of augmenting the staff from members of other 
and distant nationalities, in proportion as it is necessary to obtain 
information, and to avail themselves of their assistance. 

I might say, although we have not yot an Indian in t-bo 
Office, we havo an ex-member of tho Indian Civil Ser\ho "it 
the staff, who performs most useful work in keeping in J 0lI ‘ 1 
with what goes on in India by following matters of nations j o 
from newspapers and so on, and wo have already taken stops o 
secure two Indian officials. Negotiations are in progress wi i jo 
Indian Government with a view to obtaining tbo „ services ot 
these two Indians. 

I may also say, as Mr. Joshi has mentioned, that w o 
have had for somo time, one permanent Japanese official, and we 
havo also another Japanese official who has been seconded to us. 
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pshi also raised tho point of national expanse. AUyvi.^ 
ish that tho Office should have at its disposal as much 
i from distant countries as possible, ho asked why wo 
have no national correspondent in India, as wo have in London, 
ParK Berlin, Romo, and Washington. Well, if tho Governing 
Body had only the means of establishing national offices in cities of 
those different countries, ann in other cities of Europe, it would 
welcomo the opportunity with joy. Tho reason why here aro not 
room national offices is, that there aro not moro funds, and if I may 
say ho, without malice, it is tho very representatives of those distant 
countries, who were anxious to diminish our budget at tho Fourth 
Assembly of tho League of Nations. It is necessary, therefore, if 
they desire to have more offices of this kind established, that they 
should give instructions to their representatives on tho Loaguo of 
Nations to provide further means of establishing them. 

There are, of course, two otbor ways in which inform¬ 
ation may bo obtained. The first is those means which depend on 
trro Office itself. But there is also another way which I would re¬ 
commend to tho notice of the Delegates who aro hero from all 
countries. :o countries themselves may help the International 
.a jom ice \ery much by establishing special servicos for tho 
i ri ’ f u Jl'- TT ' t0 . tbat ° ffice - 1 "ould “ko to cite the case 
dr ‘ ion i t’ ° r S r t,m ® “ ow * ,ms had a delegation with tho 
jj l ' ’ ‘ a . ,or . . 1C .°. UI ’der the leadership of Mr. Inuzulca. 

1 n - a lelegation with him composed of 18 Mombers Of conree 

rot ,o favorable a Japan’s, t 0 s end delegations of this size to 
1.u rope, hut i might be possible for countries to send to Geneva 

1 Z.-'°TL i -V T ag ? ut ’.°. r t0 m l <e arrangements with their 

co ntues for a special supply 0 f information to bo sent to the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 


Therefore, in conclusion, ,,, reply to this question, I beg to say 
th-.i, ho International Labor Office is doing all it can to make i| H staff 
u i international as possible, and, soeondly, I hope that all tho Dole 
rr, of the countries here will do their best to secure to the Inter- 
iriiiond Labor Office such information as it is possible to obtain from 
-ill ino countries belonging to tho Organisation. 

In the course of the debate on other items of the Report Mr. 

<"n u made a speech but fortunately has not involved the Govorn- 
r - nt ,'l India in giving bis opinion on the status of the Internation¬ 
al Labor Conference of the League of Nations. Mr. Gupta’s speech 
Uo 11 surprise to many when be made out that tho Con- 

L Hons and Recommendations passed by tbo Conference nro ‘not 
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mere suggestions.” It was an unfortunate prod 
K^iout ind I for ono do not see what was the necessity for Mr. Gupta 
to tako that line and try to lower the dignity and importance of tho 
Labor Conference. Such words on tho lips of a labor leader may 
have somo meaning and significance but coming from a Government 
delegate, they are somewhat unfortunate. Mr. Joshi mado a refer¬ 
ence to tho speech of Mr. Gupta when he spoke on tho Maritimo 
Commission Report. 


Mr. Gupta (India)—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is 
not in my capacity as a delegate of tho Government of India that I 
am hero to say a few words on the very important, nay, almost vital 
question that is under discussion now with regard to tho real func¬ 
tions of this Assembly, and as to how far this Assembly has been 
able to roalise its duty, and as to how far it has boon able to satisfy 
the aspirations and hopes which havo been raised in tho minds of its 
members and of tho outside world. I cannot pretend to speak on 
behalf of tho Government of India, because any view that I might 
express now will not bind my Government, in any way. Nor is ray 
Government, from this particular point of view, namely, the realisa¬ 
tion of the expectations raised by this Assombly, in any need of de¬ 
fense or explanation, for, as I said on a previous occasion, the Go¬ 
vernment of India is ono of the few Governments who havo been 
able to ratify and to carry out its obligations as far as it has beon 
possible and practicable. As I said, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is a 
vcr> important issue which has been raised. 1 think a groat deal of 
the mist and confusion regarding the subject will be cleared away if 
we realise what tho functions are of this Body, what, its powors are, 
and what it is oapable of performing. I do rot think it will lie 
maintained for a minute that this is a Legislative Assembly, capable 
of legislating for nations which havo joined this Organisation. No 
matter by w r hat name we call tho suggestions aud tho recommend 
atione wo make—whether wo call them Conventions or Recommend¬ 
ations— they are, when stripped of technicalities, no moro than mere 
suggestions for the consideration of the Governments beforo who'll 
they are placed. But that does not tako away, in my opinion, tho 
value and importance of this Organisation, which is tho only Organ¬ 
isation that-has ever existed, in modern times at loast comprising all 

tho interests concerned, namely, Governments, employers and wor¬ 
kers, which have anything to do with the alleviation of the conditions 
of laborers. It may not have been able to achieve \ery much which 
appoaU to our imagination at the present time, and much does not 
come up to our expectations probably, but wo must allow for tho 
abort time during which it ha* been at work. In my opinion the 
groat wiluo of this Organisation is the creation of public in lot nation 
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If wg arc able to do that we shall acbiove v/hat _ 

iate object of this Assembly. For what, after all, is at the 
the legislation and enactments of different Governments? 
It is the enlightened public opinion of the country concerned. If 
we arc able to achieve that we shall, perhaps not to daj r , but at no 
distant time, persuade those Governments to fall in lino with tho 
suggestions which we are making. Not for a momont do I suggest 
that there are not various directions in which improvements can be 
made, both in tho constitution and in the procedure of this Assembly, 
but what I do wish to maintain is that we must not have ill-con¬ 
ceived notions or wrong notions of its powers, and allow ourselves 
to be disappointed because these imaginary things have not come to 
pass. Addressing myself for a moment to my brother Labor dele¬ 
gates who have expressed a note of dissatisfaction, I might say 
this —that if different countries have not been able to ratify the 
Conventions, it must bo due to one or two reasons. Either, first 
of all public opinion in the countries concerned has not perhaps 
been ripe to carry out the suggestions which we have placed before 
thorn, or perhaps tho conditions obtaining in that country are such 
that any general rocommondation which we have boon able to mako 
is not suitable for that country, at least at the present stage. Tboro- 
forc, I say to my brothor Labor delegates that they must have 
patience, and they must allow time for public opinion to be created 
m those countries. As ray friend Mr. Crawford suggested, it would 
bo a very good thing indeed if branch organisations wore started in 
r 1 eront countries, inter connected with this contral Organisation) to 
c 1 r ' 3 \ 1 *' 0 l ,u J lc °P lri i° n in those countries. I can quite understand tho 
dlinoulty of tho position of my fellow Labor Members. They have an * 
impatient constituency to satisfy, and when they go back from 
thi- Assembly naturally they will be asked what schemes of ameliora¬ 
tion they have been able to bring with them. I heartily sympathise 
with them. 


J- or twenty years of my life, I have been an Administrator in 
Fungal. The chief object of my duties was to raise tho condition 
of tho masses of my countrymen. There is no duty which is moro 
racred to mo than the tusk of raising the condition of tho musses of 
my countrymen. Knowing as I do, what that duty is to mo, I oan 
quite realise how the samo feeling is raised in the minds of my 
follow Labor Members, and that other Members who represent other 
Governments, have the samo kind of sontimonts. But want of 
co operation, the want of putting onost If in tho position of tho 
men who are responsible for carrying out legislation on those linoB, 
will not help us. I, therofore, appeal to my brother Labor Members 
to have patience, and to have tho spirit of co operation, because) it 
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£Ki4 fundamental principle of federation and co-operatiotT 
animation mainly rests. 

I havo nothing more to add, but I will say this, that perhaps 
somo amount of confusion has been created by not being able to 
realise exactly what the function of this Assembly is, and also, to 
somo extent, by tho want of patience in allowing the great measures 
which have been discussed to have sufficient time to sink into tho 
minds or the people and to havo time to fructify. 


The Maritime Commission 

of the International Labour Conference 

Early in November 1921 the Maritime Commission of the International 
^bour Conference at Geneva recommended eighteen os the minimum age 
r stokers and firemen excepting in the ca3e of Japan and India, where a 
linimum of sixteen was fixed. This was subject to (1) a certificate of 
physical fitness, (2) employment being confined to coastal traffic, (3) regu- 
ations of employment after consultation with the most representative 
organisations of the employers and workmen in these countries. 

Mr. Joshi (India)—I approve generally of tho Report of tho 
Maritime Commission, but l rise to take exception to some of tho 
statements regarding India and Japan whioh the Report contains. 
I will road somo of those statements to which I take exception :— 
“Tho point of view of these countrios was based on consideration 
of earlier and moro precocious physical development.” “in these 
countries a young person of sixteen years of age is often a full-grown 
man, and can work under conditions similar to those under which 
a European of eighteen years of ago can be employed. It has huon 
considered that, in the interostof vocational education in thoso coun¬ 
tries, youngmen should be permitted to begin to acquire tho 
experience necessary for their future career at an earlier age." 

I should like to know from the Reporter of the Commission 
what is tho moaning of “earlier and moro precocious development” 
which is said to take place in the case of youths in India and Japan. 
Is it meant that in India lads become full-grown mon at the ago of 
sixtoen, while they become full-grown men at tho age of eighteen 
in Europe ? I do not boliovo that tho growth of youths in India 
Htops at. the age of sixteen. I believe, if thoy are engaged in tho 
engine-room of-a ship at the ago of sixteen, their growth will bo 
checked to { >mo extent. 
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again, it is stated that they want to give this cone 
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ia and Japan to provide a sort of training for tho Indian and 


Japanese youths 


Sir, l have hoard this argument several times, and I am really 
disgusted to hear it again. Is it a training for a young lad who 
cannot read and write to go on a ship and bo engaged as a trimmer 
or as a stoker? The samo argument I have hoard soveral times 
used in the case of lads of nine when they aro to be employed in 
factories. They employ tho lads in India at the ago of nine or ten 
as a sort of training or education. Tho Government will not give 
the people a literary education or send them to school : there is 
no compulsory education, so they want to give this employment as 
a sort of education and training for young lads. I am very sorry 
to see that tho Commission has approved of these statements and 
put them in the report. I, therefore, do not approve of the expectation 
that is being mado in the case of India in this respect. But, Sir 
although I do not approvo, 1 am not going to move an amendment. 

I am quite sure if I move an amendment, this Conference will pass 
it, but l do not take that course, and my reason is this. Yesterday 
you must have beard from the Government delegate of my country 
that he regards tho Conventions and Recommendations of this 
Conference as mere suggestions, the Governments may accept or 
may not accept. I do not take that view of the Conventions and 
Recommendations of this Conference. 1 consider the work of tho 
Commissions as negotiations, and I consider tho results as binding 
upon all those who approvo of those negotiations. But, Sir, 1 know 
the. attitude of my Government towards these questions, especially 
towards our seamen. You know that last year the Genoa Confer¬ 
ence was held and it passed several Conventions and Recommenda¬ 
tions. Our Government sent a largo delegation to Genoa, but 
when the Conventions and Recommendations wero considered by 
the Government they refused to accept them. The seamen of my. 
country are sorely disappointed at the attitude of the Government 
towards this subject. Unfortunately you all know, having heard 
yesterday the discussion, that this Conference has no effective 
method of protesting against the action of any Government not 
ratifying tho Conventions and Recommendations. I, thorefore, feel 
that I shall not be serving the interests of tho seamon in India if 
I move an amendment, and even get it passed, and diminish the 
responsibility of the Government dologates of my country to 
that extent. 

Mr. Chatterjee (the Govt, representative) made a reply to Mr. 
Josbi in the following speech. 
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President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I crave your inc 
,^/w moments only, in order to give a few explai 1 
regard to some of the statements made by my friend Mr. Joshi, 
the Delegate of the workers of India. 



I think Mr. Joshi has rather misunderstood the entire trend 
of the Reporter's statements with regard to tho Recommendations 
of tho Maritime Commission. Ho has lost sight of the fact that 
India has agreod to the ago of IS for Irimmers and Stockers for 
ocean-going vessels, and has asked for a slight modification only 
° with regard to coastal trade. The Reporter's speech has mado it 
" quite clear to you that India, in this respect, 1ms gone very much 
further than Japan, and exactly the same modifications that India 
has asked for have been asked for by many of the maritime 
countries in Europe also, although they have not been granted by 
the Commission. 

Mr. Joshi ha 3 objected to tho statement that in India boys of 
the age of 16 are much more developed than boys of tho same age 
in Europe. I do not think that anybody in this Assembly will deny 
that in Asiatic countries children do grow much more rapidly than 
children in the Northern and Western hemispheres. Ibis fact 
was clearly recognised in tho Treaty of Peace, where it was laid 
down that countries with special climatic conditions should always 
bo entitled to special consideration in regard to the Draft Conven¬ 
tions and tho Recommendations that were to be passed in this 
Assembly. It is because at Washington such special modifications 
wore made in the various Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
that wore passed, that we, in India, were able to accept practically 
all the Recommendations and all the measuros proposed, substanti¬ 
ally and for all practical purposes. I must express the gratitude 
of the Indian Government Delegates that this modification has 
been accepted, and I think that wo shall now have very Im lo 
difficulty in persuading the Indian Parliament also to accent- the 
measure as proposed, with this modification. 

Then Mr. Joshi turned to the argument that it is no u*o 
raising the point that if you reduce the age from 18 to 16 the 
boys will get some facilities for training. Mr. Joshi suggcpis 1 
tbeso boys who cannot read and write at tho age of 1|> will 
go to school at the age of 16 and learn to load and write .»t ..c< n 
tho ages of 16 and 18. It should bo remembered that t io u » io 
sentatives from India wore quite willing tn agree to t le age 
of 18 for ocoan-going vessels. Trimmers and Stockers omi'.' V u 
in India and going on ocoan-going vessels have to work in the 
hoat of the Indian Ocean and of the Rod Soa, whereas lrlmmors 
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\yb° aro only eraydoyed along the coast of Indi 
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who aro only employed along the coast of IndirlkJIJ^o^ 
m . er climate which inures them to tho hardships of 
m rtime life, if they get this earlier training. That is what we 
really referred to. 

f o |* i01i again> ^ r * Joshi has raised the old argument of the ago 
o or tie employment of children in factories in India. Mr. 
os 1 is per ectly well aware that the Indian Government have 
lemse ves suggested to the Indian Parliament that tho age of 9 
should be ra^ed to the age of 12, and they have gone even further 
than the Kocommendation made at Washington in suggesting that 
the age of the half-timers should ho raised from 14 to 15 . And I 
also regret that he should have taken exception to the statement 
l n . Ll( 0 ^ colleague Mr. Gupta in this Assembly yesterday. 

Mr. Gupta was talking of the legal implications of the Draft Con¬ 
ventions and Recommendations passed by this Assembly. He 
never suggested that the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 

T<r M ia f °n BOnous y considered by the Indian Government. 
Mr. Joshua fully aware that the Draft Conventions and Recommen¬ 
dations of Washington were placed before the Indian Parliament 
°°* as that Parliament met. All the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations that required anv c,f onQ ^ * i Ions . a ! 

before the Indian Asaembly and thnTni / ake " wete 
tho^o Draft ConvAHtinno o Vtj 1 tbe n( ^ lan Assembly supported 
ability and to the best of their 

Parliament in both their Houses. ^ accept0d by tlie 

'i lu- President 1 must remind Mr Chatterjoe that ho has only 


two minutes loft. 

do not want to tiro this AsSly lf l m Government 

that has taken place, but moat of tho Pa ^ tr account of all 
n , . i ( p t °* Recommendations that were 

r - e l Genoa have received tho most careful consideration by 
both the Central Government in India and the Provincial Govern 

i t' w 1" decided 'that’ thf * Meetin « of tbe Indian Parliament, 

receive further con.idorSn? y °' tb ° S ° Eecommeu ^tions should 
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International Labour Conference 1922 


The International Labour Conference of 1922 was held at 
Goneva from the 18th October to the 3rd November, The . 
original agenda circulated to Governments contained only three 
items, namely, the reform of the governing body so as to v 
secure sorno minimum repiesentation on it, the periodicity of 
the Conference, and the collection of emigration statistics. Besides 
these, the Conference considered the following three items : the 
Directors' report, method of amendment of the Convention, 
and unemployment. Thero were also certain resolutions. The 
v \ Conference resolved itself into a number of commissions or com* 

' mittoos, of which the committee of selection, or subjects committee, 
wa^ the chief. On this committee the Government of India were 
represented by Sir Louis Kershaw. Mr. Joshi was elected by the 
Labour group as a substitute member. Tho first three items on the 
agenda were considered by this commission, upon which tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India and Indian employers of labour woro represented. 

As cogards tho reform of the governing body, tho constitution 
was : twelve members representing Governments, of whom eight were 
permanent members, including India, which had been recently 
included, and four were elected by Government delegates ; boaidos 
Bix representatives of employers and six of workers, or 24 in all. 
Tho reform suggested by tho governing body was that the‘total 
number should bo raised to 32, of which 16 should bo Government 
representatives, and of those only six should be permanent momK ;a, 
unseating Canada and India, and that tho others should l>e 
elected. Out of these, four should bo non-European. Tho perma 
nont six members wero to include Japan and tho United State*. 
Thus, out of 16 Government representatives, non-Europeans word 
to have six. This proposal was opposed by the delegates of tho 
Government of India on this committee, but the proposals of tho 
Governing Body were carried by a majority. In the general con¬ 
ference, however, the Canadian Government delegate moved au 
amendment which was seconded by Mr. Joshi, raising tho number 
of permanent members to eight, so that Canada arid India might 
got their places. This amendment was carried by a majority, Mr, . 
Basu in his speech made a fooling appeal to the English and French 
delegates and the Europoau delegates at large. As regards \\ orliejrt 
and Employers the new proposals mado wore that they should have 
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each, of wliin h two shall bo reserved for non-Europe 
'that tho non-European countries are at present senmng 
vorkers 1 delegates, Mr. Joshi contented himself with moving 
that the words ‘ at least 1 be insorted in the clause reserving two 
seats. This, however, was not accepted, though ho made strong 
speeches in support of his amendment, both in the Committee and 
in the general conference, pointing out, as a non European, that ho 
was not prepared for non-European workers to be in a permanent 
majority, and also the importance of treating them fairly in order 
to make the Conference truly international. 

As regards the amendment of the Standing Orders tho only 
important change proposed was that which enabled the Confer¬ 
ence to appoint the governing body as a committee of selection 
or subjects committee. Mr. Joshi opposed this change in Com¬ 
mittee but was defeated. Determined howover to secure his point, 
if possible, he again opposed tho proposal in general confer¬ 
ence, and succeeded in getting it defcatod by a largo majority. 
Jlia point* were that as the governing body was tho executive 
of the Conference, the latter had to consider tho action of tho 
former, and it was not fair, therefore, that the governing body 
should be in a position to fix tho subjects to be discussed in Con- 
f.-r uK’o. If the governing body did not like certain matters to bo 
discussed, as a committee of selection it would have power to pro- 
vont discussion on that matter. This argument strongly appealed 
to the Conference. Ilia further point was that distant countries 
could not be represented on the governing body, but, as their 
dr legates attended the Conference, they could at least bo members 
of the committee of selection. 


As regards the frequency of the holding of tho Conference, a 
proposal was made to do away with tho necessity of holding annual 
« nilieroncos, and of allowing tho governing body to summon them 
^ivher annually or biennially. The Government of India was 
in favour of a biennial conference. Mr. Joshi, howover, supported 
’ Uh . 11 , 1 , 11*1 conference on the ground that those conferences were 
i 11 maintaining enthusiasm for Labour improvement. Although 
lhe new proposal was defeated in committee, it was oponod for 
(ii-nuhtjion in ilie general Conference which, however, decided ' 
favour oi holding tho Conference annually. 

In dealing with tho Directors 1 report, Mr. Joshi was tho first 
iipeakor pointing out that the statement of accounts should bo given 
iii grmi.iT detail, and that tho praise given by tho director to the 
in. - rumen t of India should h ive been more discriminating, as their 
Labour policy latterly was becoming reactionary. 
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/Conference adopted a recommendation request? 

*ent to supply to the international Labour Con# 
fclizod information regarding emigration, and a resolution 
regarding the nocossity of co-operation between different countries to 
relievo unemployment, and of suggesting various remedies. 

As the Conference found tho subject of the amendment of the 
Convention too tough for solution, it was left open for further study 
and consideration in the future. 

Mr. Joshi bad given notice of bis intention to move a resolution 
asking the Conference to appoint a special committee to investigate 
the condition of life and work of the working classes in Oriental 
countries, and report to the next Conference. The committee of selec¬ 
tion had’approved of placing his resolution before the Conference 
in an altered form, asking the International Labour Office to make a 
preliminary investigation and report to the next Conference. This 
amendment he accepted. In the general Conference, however, 
Sir Louis Kershaw moved an amendment that tho Governments of 
tho countries concerned should be communicated with as regards 
tho possibility of such an enquiry. This amendment was carried. 
Tho Greek Government delegate moved a further amendment that 
the word ‘Eastern’ which was wrongly used by the official draftsman 
for Mr. Joshi’s word 'Oriental’, should be substituted by tho word 
‘Asiatic’. This amendment was carried by a majority. Sir Louis 
Kershaw, who did not want the resolution carried, drew the 
President’s attention to tho fact that there was no quorum ; it was, 
therefore, declared lost. When tho resolution, as amondod by Sir 
Louis Kershaw, was put to the vote, although it secured a majority, 
tho total number of votes cast was found to be insufficient- for a 
quorum, and it was, therefore, lost. This clearly showod how tho 
European countries were indifferent to questions affecting tho workers 
of Eastern countries. 


Tho International Labour Office maintains offices of it3 oorree 
pondents in London, Washington, Berl’n, Paris and Home, In 192 1 
as well as in the last year in his spoochos on tho Directors’ report Mr. 
Joshi had pointed out the necessity of maintaining similar offices in 
India and Japan. In the last Conference ho persuaded hi? Japanese 
colleague to propose a resolution which he secouded, recommending 
tho proposal which was thou sent by the Conference to tho governing 
body for consideration. . 

During tho discussion on the report of the Credentials C om¬ 
mittee, Mr. Joshi entorod an emphatic protest against the action of 
tho Government of India in not sending Advisers to tbo M orker a 
delegate, although their appointment was recommended by the AM 
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Lnydcs Union Congress. Ho also protested strongly a ; 

of the International Labour Office which had made a 
suggestion in an official circular letter that tbore was no necessity 
for the appointment of advisers in last year’s Conference. Ho pointed 
out that the office could not issue such a suggestion without a 
mandate from tho last Conference. 


Lord Chelmsford at the League of Nations 


Lord Chelmsford, however, took up the cause of India. At a 
recent meeting of the Council of tho League of Nations he pleaded 
successfully India’s claim to a place upon the governing body of 
the International Labour Office. In putting tho case for India, he 
said :— 


I desire to thank the Council for its courtesy in allowing me to represent 
India’s case before it to-day. I crave the indulgence of the Council while I 
develop that case, because I am conscious that the Council might have thought 
it sufficient for me to have presented on behalf of India a memorandum in 
r gar.l to this question ; but India feels so very deeply on the matter that 1 felt 
bound to aalc for permission to speak. 


In 19ID this matter was decided by the Washington Conference, and India 
Buttered a very grave disappointment on that occasion. I happened at tho time 
t o b Viceroy of India, and I can very well recollect the strong feeling of 
dieu|'puintment expressed by India when that decision was taken. India, 
however, showed no pique or resentment in the matter, and when the Washington 
r< hulul ions were transmitted to the various Governments, India, I believe, was 
the hr»t country to pass those resolutions into statutory enactment. 

India has also, apart from its disappointment over the decision of Washington, 
b en somewhat bewildered by the attitude of the League towards her claims. 
1 iui corarai ee o le Couucil have been considering questions concerning 
h.dia, one to consider her capacity to pay towards tho expenses of tho I ague, 
nud tlif other to consider India’s sta’ us as a couutry of industrial importance. 
When it Is a question of paying her share towards the expenses of the League, 
India has the capacity to pay. When it is a question of the industrial import- 
uulv of India, India fmdB that her total population, through tho use of the 
r. lAiiv.t criteria, ih used to water down the figure* of her industrial population. 


I need not remind the Council of the way in which this question lias come 
btfore it, as this has already been described in the report of Viscount Ishii 
which has just been read, and in the other papers before the Council. I wibh 
to speak now of the report of the committee to which this matter wa: r. I rr d, 
and I should like to say at once tlmt 1 appreciate in full the skill and industry 
"bidi has been shown in that report. I may say emphatically, hovvi w r, on 
behalf of Indio, that l am bound to differ most fundamentally from the 
principles which have boen adopted by those who investigated this matt.r. 
in the memorandum from the Indian Government which is before the Council 
(Annex. 420 1 ) Indiii has already subjected tho Committee’s report to a very 
Searching crit cism, ami I Khali not repeat to-day tho arguments which arc 
con*, uii .i m coat memorandum. It may be asked, * What constructive proposal* 
hare you to make Id place of those contained in the repott which your memo* 
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purported to destroy V I suggest that the committee 
mutter need have gone no further than the preamble to 
of Peace, and I will ask the Council to allow me to 
Article 3S7 which follows it, because it is upon that preamble 
that I shall base India’s substantive case to-day :— 


1 And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hard¬ 
ship and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great 
that the prace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an improvement 
of those conditions is urgently required ; as for example, by the regulation of 
the hours of wotU including the establishment of a maximum working daj- and 
week, the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of unemployment., 
the provision of an adequate living wages, the protection of the worker against 
sickness, disease and injury arising out of his employment, the protection of 
children, young persons and women, provision for old age and injury, protection 
of the interests of workers when employed in countries other than their own, 
recognition of the principle of freedom of association, the organisation of 
vocational and technical education and other measures ; 


‘Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour 
is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the condition 
in their own countries. 


Article 387.— 4 V permanent organisation is hereby established for the 
promot on of the objects set forth in the preamble.’ 

I think it is clear from these words that the human element should bo the 
chief concern of the International Labour Office, and, therefore, it is the 
human factor which must be of paramount importance in deciding what consti¬ 
tutes a state of chief industrial importance. If population alone were to count, 
Iudia's claim would, L contend, be indisputable. There arc, however, two objec¬ 
tions which might be urged to this. It might be said that the ratio of the wage- 
earning population to the total population must be taken into consideration. 
Why ? This is one of the criteria appearing in the report of the committee, 
but surely the wage-earning population does not cease to have a claim because 
it lives side by side with a large number of people with whom the International 
Labour Office is not concerned. There is a second objection which may be 
urged, namely, that the trade union organisation of IndiR is rudimentary. 
There is no mention of any such condition in the preamble to Part XIU 
of the IYacc Treaty. Further, 1 would urge very strongly that for tins very 
reason it is necessary for the International Labour Office to encourage India 
to perfect its industrial organisation. Consider how useful it would bo for tho 
l abour Office when it iB examining the case of backward populations iu con¬ 
nection with industries, if it had to help and to guide it a represent at ivr of 
India who was thoroughly conversant with tho conditions of the mduidrml 
population of that country. Again India is not reactionary in Hiis matter. 
I beg to repeat that India was probably the first, or one of the first, countries 
to convert the resolutions of the Washington Conference into rtut-utory fnrui. 
I shall not dwell ou the question of the population, since in paragraph , of tho 
memorandum from the India Delegation the whole ol our argument on poj uhi- 
t on is fully developed. I should like to say, however, that whatever n:ur< s 
are taken, whether SI. Gini’a or our own, and whatever reasonable deductions 
are made from those figures, the figuTe of the wage-earning population « i India 
must btill remain decisive, il the human factor is given the importance indicated 
1 >y tho Treaty. 

I pais now to the otlu r criteria which are mentioned iu the report of tho 
committee: railways and horse* power. India is not afraid of being tes 1 id by 
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? tycay GrUeria. Ab regards railways it appears as third among thjl jt^., 
u re 8 ar ^ 8 hoTse-poweT it appears as ninth. Why should the develop- 
maritime tonnage be regarded as a criterion ? If it is a criterion at all 
it is a criterion of commercial and not of industrial importance and even here, 
if the human factor is taken into consideration, India has 141,000 maritime 
workers as Jascars on British ships and on ships of other nations. The fact 
should surely appeal to the Council, if the human factor is taken into account. 

ma ^ e a concrete test of the value of this criterion. I suppose the 
l nib’d States of America before the war, if this test were applied—I mean the 
t(:st of lta development of mercantile tonnage—would not have ranked as a great 
industrial stat;> at all. Surely, merely to make this statement, as a result of this 
tesf, is to prove it, as Euclid says, as absurd. Why not take trade as some 
indication of the industrial position ? When it was a question of India’s capacity 
to pay, the League itself included this criterion in the table designed to settle 
ln. i.dd contribution. From the trade figures of 1913, India was ranked fifth ; 
fr.»tn the figures for 1919, India was Tanked third. These figures are taken from 
tM * ~ 111 memorandum by the Secretary-General on the allocation of the 
expenses of the League of Nations. 

I pass over the relative criteria which are dealt with in paragraph 4 of the 
memorandum from the Indian delegation. I feel sure that anyone who rendu 
paragraph i of that memorandum will realise that it has fully met the arguments 
iu the corresponding part of the committee’s report. Similarly f will pass over 

22JiflS U i» n f .T 10 ') by the committee ! ll| i» would have been unneCt 6- 

l‘ : . J‘w been for the adnptiou o( the unsound principle of relative criteria. 

‘ l ,Tsubstantive claim. I am most anxious to be as 

lust, paraerunit of our menu r.VI ° rC \ . <oun<Ml "ill allow it, I will read the 

c nciw ly a pn.-sible, UIU bccauee >t states tLat substantive claim as 

brn tly i i the piirt’she^played in^thu wM^'^'ln' |** '** 7 roind the Council 5cr >' 

to emotion, but mer/ly liy ng nroof th.f <lo '"^ 8 °: 1 ■» "’^ing no appeal 

.I ne by n great industrial State As regards the • ° dld . C0 ? ,d 0n,y '‘ av,! b "' r ‘ 
coa l that lr. n ii fi v, 5,08 too mining industry it was Ik-t 

jute prudueis. Her cotton and woolen iruL 'd d l j ave fare,i w,tn . on * 
t lie needs of the British and sinucoltheAUd,L . *T ''l -T’ W ' 
supplied boots for the Indian and K„e L ' C ° no hulu lnHu "' r : 

m ih.‘ i<'n t l0r 8n PP^ e8 ^° r ull the campaigns 
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. Joshi on the Director’s Report 


On the 20:h Oct. 1922, the Director of the International 
Labour Office introduced his report for discussion. Mr. Joshi 
said in the course of his speech :— 

Wo have got in my country what are known as Indian States. They 
have not yet ratified any of our conventions and recommendations. 
These Indian States can not bo considered as outside the League ;as a 
matter oi fact, they are in the League. I know that thoir represen¬ 
tative attends the Assembly of the League of Nations as a member of 
tho Indian Delegation and 1 suggest that tho Director of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office should interview tho representative of tho Indian 
States and use his influence with him to pursuado him to give effect to 
the recommendations and conventions drawn up by this Conference. 


Maternity Report 


The fourth point to which I wish to make reference is the 
Maternity Report presented by the Government of India to this 
Conference last year. I then asked the Director whether he was 
going to submit this report to tho governing body and place the \io\v 
of the governing body before this Conforonce. 1 think 1 am righ; in 
saying that the Director stated that in tho course of time the report 
would ho presented to the governing body. But I do not gather 
from his report that this has been done. I again suggest to tho 
Director that this report should ho placed before the governing body 
or directly bofore tho Conference. Tho Government of India in that 
report declined to tako any stops or to do anything in rogard to I ho 
maternity question, and personally I think it is high time that they 
did take stops in this matter. 

The fifth point to which I wish to draw tho attention of this 
Conference is the reference in the report to special countries—coun¬ 
tries which are considered to deserve special consideration on account 
of their climatic and other conditions. Last year, in my speech on 
tho report, 1 suggoated that tho International Labour OHioo should 
make a special study of the conditions of life and work iu those 
Bpocial countries and that the Conference ought to pay some atiou 
tiou to those countriea. 

There are many countries which arc not represented hero hy 
'iho Workers’ Delegates, specially the Oriental count rio w, which are 
considered to he special countries. There is an idea in soino 
quarters in this Conference that it should pay special attention 
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vtq^jaosa j countries where the workers are organised. 
x vO^iiiwcfp it is a groat mistake, a very sad mistake, to 
^iHo^j^countrios where the workers are not organised. As a matter 
of fact, the report, admits the danger of neglecting these countries. 
The organised workers not only have to meet the opposition of the 
employers in their own countries, but they must understand that 
there is great danger to their interests from the unorganised 
workers themselves. I therefore, earnestly hope that the workers’ 
group in this Conference, and, indeed the whole Conference, will 
devote special attention to these countries. If the Conference does 
not take special measures to consider the conditions of life and work 
of the working classes in the special countries, I propose myself to 
move a resolution in this Conference on this matter. 



The Government of India 

Then, sir, I would like to say one word about the praise which 
the Director of the International Labour Office has bestowed upon 
the Government of India. I admit that praise is not wholly 
unmerited. There is no doubt that the Government of India did 
their best to ratify the conventions passed at Washington, but I 
am afraid thoir attitude towards the Conference held at Genoa is 
not. the same. 1 he Director ought to have known by this time 
that they had practically refused to ratify the Genoa conventions 
ami recommendations. I do not know whether they ratified entirely 
any of these conventions and recommendations ; they may have 
r it ihed one convention conditionally. I do not think they have 
done any thing more than this. 

Therefore, although l consider that the Government of India 
do deserve some pm,so for their attitude towards the conventions 
and recommendations passed at Washington, l request that tho 
Dirvctor of the International Labour Office should be more dis- 
crii iriating in his praise of that Government. My fear is that 
11 riL:ss be does that, the attitude of tho Government of India 
towards the conventions and recommendations passed by the 
la t Conference will be still more reactionary. Some of the con¬ 
ventions and recommendations passed last year at Genova have 
already been considered. The last meeting of our Legislative 
Assembly considered the recommendation concerning the weekly 
rest day in commercial undertakings, and the Government of India 
refiued to do anything beyond sending copies of the recommonda- 
1 i .n to the Provincial Governments. They did not oven ask for 
reports from these Governments. 

Now, if wo can judge what is to follow from their attitude 
towards tho otbor recommendations and conventions, 1 think tho 
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jti tho International Labour Office will have cauS 
rWaising the Government of India in these unqualified term?: 
tiring my remarks to a close after having said only one word 
regarding the suggestion which I made to this Conference last year 
that the International Labour Office should open branch 
offices in Oriental countries. I cannot eeo why they should main¬ 
tain offices in Berlin, London, Paris and Washington and not in 
India and Japan. Doos the Director think that ho has sufficient 
information about these countries while ho cannot get information 
about tho conditions of life and work in London and Berlin ? 
Surely if there is any necessity to have branch offices in any 
countries, it is the Oriental countries. Vory few delegates in this 
Conference know anything about tho conditions of life and work 
in those countries, and if the International Labour Office maintains 
offices there, the Conference will be in a much better position to 
judge of those conditions. 


The Constitutional Reform 

At the sitting of the International Labour Conference at Geneva on 
October 30th, Mr. N. M. Joshi, speaking on the second report of the Com¬ 
mission on Constitutional Reforms, said :— 

The Conference will remembor that these proposals arose out 
of some dissatisfaction which was felt by tho non-Etiropoan countries 
v hen the first Governing Body was elected at Washington, Tho 
Governing Body considered this question at last year’s Conference. 
After the last Conference, tho Governing Body again considered tho 
question, and the proposals which wo have before us have been 
considered by the Commission especially set up by this Conference, 
but during the course of developments of these proposals, it scorns 
to me that some change has come about, not only in tho proposals, 
but, in my humble judgment, even in tho original object out of 
wbicb these proposals emanated. 

Those who wore dissatisfied at Washington in tho first place 
did not suggest, nor did thoy want, any change in the Peace Treaty. 
Most of them thought that their object would bo served very well 
if a recommendation of this Conference wore made to tho * vcral 
groups that reasonable representation be given to tho non Lurorean 
countries. They wore quite sure that if a recommendai i> were 
made by tho Conference to tho groups then the reoonunondalion 
would ho fully respected. They did not want, nor did they rnegost 
any change in the Peace Treaty. We must therefore scrutinise 
carefully the reasons why a change in tho Peace Treaty has boon 
suggested and why the presort proposals have boon made. 

Lot us ace what the preaont proposals are Ib tho first place 
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aeo tbo number of members of the Governing Bodyk™„ 
They also reduce the number of States of chief industrial 
importance from 8 to 6, and take away two of the presont members 
from that list. They give to the non-Enronean Governments 37 and 


from that list. They give to the non-European Governments 
half per cent of the total representation, but in the non-European 
world 25 por cent of the representation. 

1 want the Conference verj 7 carefully to consider whether the 
non-European world, taken as it is to-day, is only equal to one 
quarter of the whole of the European world which has joined the 
League of Nations. I do not think anyone here will suggest that 
the non-European world is so small as these proposals indicate, 
certainly not as small as to be only equal to 25 por cent of the 
European world. I do not think anyone here will suggest that wo 
have only one quarter of the population of Europe. We may not 
be as developed industrially as Europe but, if you take the available 
facts and figures into consideration, wo shall certainly bo found to 
possess an industrial development equal to more than 25 per cent 
of European development. 

It is true that tbero are only four workers* delegates from 
non European States attending this Conference, but you must 
rcraembor that wo four flo not represent small countries. The 
European world has certain advantage over us; Europe is 
( ivu e in o a very large number of countries, fortunately or un- 
oitunato y, oui world is not cut up in that way. \\ T o are only a 
ew corn, nos \ ut you must, remember that our countries are bigger ; 
not only that but the four workers’ re, r-entaMves here represent 
four very large countries, differing greatly from each other and 
separated from each other by large distances. One representative 
comas from Canada- the American world. Another cornea from 
.'oufh 1 iiica and two comes from Asia—one from India and tho 
othor from Japan. The distance between India and Japan ia such 
tlmt tho time required for travelling from India to Japan is much 
greater than that required for tho journey from India to Genova, 
\\ u, therefore, mo not in tho Rurne position as European countries, 
ami I fool that 3 7 ou cannot treat tho non-European representatives 
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basis as that on which you treat the European represen* 
in possible for tho European representatives to represent 
entries, but it is not possiblo for tho non-European ro- 
x w ho couio hero to represent countries other than their 
, therefore, that tho proposals which tho Commission has 
not done justice to tho non-European States as regards 
mutation on tho Governing Body. 

mT, thoso proposals* are not only intended for to day or 
; few yean, but, as I judge, for all tirno. Tho Chairman 
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CSbmmission baa admitted that a change in the Peace^j bltyj 
difficult. If you want to get a change in the Peace Treaty 
youF''proposals must be such that thoy are favourable to the present 
Members of the Council of the League of Nations. If they are not 
favourable to the present Members of the Council of the League of 
Nations, you can never hope to got a change in the Peace Treaty, and 
the proposals, I must admit, have been framed in that manner. 
From the list of eight States thoy have taken out India and Canada 
who are not Members of the Council of the League of Nations. So 
they cannot refuse to ratify these changes. Thoy could not take out 
any other country, because if they had taken out the Government of 
any other country there was no chance of these changes being adopted. 

Knowing as we do that a change in the Peace Treaty is very 
difficult, I, as a Delegate of the workers of the non-European world, 
and of’India especially, cannot consent to any changes which will 
permanently fix the representation of the non-European workers at 
only 25 per cent, of the representation on the Governing Body. In 
this connection tho Chairman of the Commission said that the re¬ 
presentation mentioned in these proposals is only tho minimum re¬ 
presentation. Sometimes the minimum has a tendency to become 
tho maximum, and if we want to prevent the minimum becoming 
the maximum it is necessary that we should make it clear by suit¬ 
able words. If the proposals intend that tho representation given 
to the non-European States should be the minimum, that point ought 
to be made clear by adding the words “at least ” to tho proposals. 
“At loast|” so many States out of so many, or “at least ” so many dele¬ 
gates from the non-European States out of so many. If thoy will 
consent to put tho words “at least” before those figures, wo might 
for the present accept these proposals, hut in order to make it Quito 
clour that tho representation that these proposals oiTor to the non- 
European States is tho minimum representation, it is quite m ooa- 
Bury that tho words “at least” should bo added. 

Not only are the proposals in this way unjust and unfair fo the 
non-European States but when they deal with tho Governments, tho 
employers and tho workers, thoy are also unfair as between dm 
various groups. They give to the non European GovornmonL ,w 
per cent of tho representation on the Governing Body ; but in the 
case of the employers and workers thoy only give 25 por coni. 1 '0 
not know why this distinction should bo made. To-day the (io\oiu- 
mont Dalegatos who attend lhi 3 Conference may be more num u’omt, 
bub it is not the fault of the workers and tho employers that their 
representedvea do not attend these Conferences. Tho Gov ru: mui ; » 
those countries do not send the Workers' and Employers’ Delegates. 

Therefore, it is not right that you should ponoliso bo employ- 
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the workers of the non-European States in this fai 
half per cent representation is given to the Governments, 
percentage ought also to be given to the workers, 

The Conference will have thus seen that these proposals do 
not really give great advantage to the non-European States at all. 
They wore never asked for by the non-European States. If that 
is so, why have they been made 1 I hope that it will not be consider¬ 
ed uncharitable on my part if 1 suggest that these proposals have 
not been made for the advantage of the non-European States but 
have been made to give further advantage to the small countries of 
Europe, That is the conclusion to which I have come after examin¬ 
ing the proposals very carefully. 

For these reasons 1 propose to oppose all those proposals in the 
Report of the Commission as a whole. 

Mr. Basu at the International Labour Conference. 


The following is the text of the speech delivered by Mr. 
B. N. Basu, member of the Council of India, at the International 

Labour Conference at Geneva in October, 1922 :_ 

Gentlemen, I am not going into what has boon so thoroughly 
diacu^od in this conference this morning namely, the procedure 
we shall have to follow in amending article 393 of the Troaty of 
Peace. It has been folt, however, that that article requires amend¬ 
ment in certain important particulars. One of those is the increase 
in the strength of the Governing Body, necessitating an increase in 
Government representation from the present number of twelve to 
sixteen members. The next amendment (the amendment which I 
am opposing ou behalf of India) is that on this governing body there 
should be representation of six named States. That is an innov¬ 
ation to which I, as belonging to a non-Europoan State, cannot agree. 
1 1 is an innovation for which, as my friend pointed out, no satisfac¬ 
tory or valid reason ha9 been givon. The Treaty of Versailles laid 
down the principle n f the selection of this Governing Body, namely, 
that eight of the Govorument representatives should be nominated 
by the eight States of chief industrial importance. That was a 
principle which wo can all easily understand, but what is the 
principle now 1 1 call upon those who have put forward this amend¬ 
ment to name the guiding principle) of that change. How is it that 
wo go baok upon the well understood principle in connection with 
the International 3-<abour Conference, that the representation should 
bo confined (if representation is to be confined at all) to Statoa of 
chief industrial importance ? So far a9 appears from the published 
proooedingB, I havo not been able to gather any convincing re vbou. 
Then, gentlemen, it was thought, in a democratic assembly liko ours, 
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l^ould leave tbo whole of tho sixteen members to be < 
a position which was taken up in the coramissic 
rejected, and it was felt that there should bo a nucleus. 
I frankly admit that there is considerable force in the argu¬ 
ment that thero should be a nucleus. But if there is to be a nucleus, 
why should you confine it to the States that they have named ? 
At one time it was contended that tho fixing of the nucleus, excopt 
in the way now suggested, had given rise to difficulties. If I may 
say so, it was the illiberal spirit in which tho organising committee 
approached the question which gave rise to difficulties, and my 
Government from the very first opposed the selection by that com¬ 
mittee of the oight named States. 

We, the Government of India, put up a strenuous fight. In 
this fight, my friend, Sir Louis Korshaw, took a prominent part, and 
the thanks of India are due to him for tho services which he has 
rendered to her in this connection. 

Well, it was only a month ago, that the Council of the League 
of Nations took that question into consideration and decided upon 
tho eight States of chief industrial importance, among which India 
was included. That gave, I may say, universal satisfaction in India, 
But. what will bo the feeling now in India, if you go back upon that 
finding so soon after it was arrived at ? What will be the reason 
assigned for this change? That has to be borne in mind because no 
valid and sufficient reason has been assigned. My friend, tho proposer 
of this resolution very aptly mantained that Canada was a largo 
contributor to the funds of the League of Nations. I may say to him 
and to the conference, without presumption and without wishing 
to brag about it, that India is a large contributor ; that sho is ono 
of tho principle contributors to funds of the League of Nations ; and 
that if the fact of contribution is to be considered in tho determina¬ 
tion of this question, then I say that India should occupy a very 
important place in that consideration. 

Then, gentlemen, there is another aspect you must bear in 
mind. Under the existing conditions, we have eight States out of 
twelve. Under the proposed alternation, we have six States out of 
sixteen. What is the reason for this backward movement ? Is it 
becauso the recent decision of the Council of the League of Nations 
opens the door to countries which you do not wish to bo represented 
on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office ; It may 
not bo so ; I do not wish to say that it is so ; but what will be the 
inference in India ? That is what you have to bear iri mind. Gentle¬ 
men, I ask you in all seriousness, you, who, as representatives of 
tho civilsod world, are sitting hero to decide important quostioi h 
affecting tho fate of nations, do you feel yourself justified in drawing 
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k over a resolution which recognisos the claims of" 

%iyL (la only a month after, before the ink is dry on the paper" - 
ch that resolution was iccorded ? I must ask you to bear in 
mind that we in the East have not always had—it may be for 
reasons which cannot be justified—complete confidence and trust 
in the West. Are you going to deepen that feeling of distrust 
or do wo meet at these International Conferences to dispel this 
atmosphere of distrust ? What will be the effect of the amend¬ 
ment which is now suggested? Will not that feeling of distrust 
be deepened ? We have begun to have a feoling, which did 
not exist before, that probably, after all Europe was beginning 
to realise that claims of justice must be given precedence over other 
considerations—considerations, as my friend Mr. Lapoinfcs said, of 
policy and force. We were beginning to feel that what our ancient 
religions emanating from the East bad failed to achieve was at least 
being achieved by the great experience of suffering and trial through 
which humanity has passed during late years. Wo were beginning 
to hope that a new convenant of peace had arisen in the League of 
Nations. Do not, for God’s sake, dispel that covenant of peace by 
creating an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion. Gentlemen, I 
beg you not to send me away from this conference to my country 
carrying the message of despair that no justice may be expected 
from Europe to the East. 1 am sure it will not be so. I am sure I 
shall not be entrusted with the responsibility of carrying that 
n^sango, and in saying so, 1 make a sure appeal to the Common- 
wealth of nations which constitute the Great British Empire, for 
they and wo in India are bound together by a hundred indis- 
Boluhlotios. I make a no less sure appeal to France, for she and wo 
have been associated dow for conturies. We in the East have 
always regarded France as the most idealistic of the nations of tho 
West. 1 ho association between France and India has boon 
sanctified by mutual suffering and mutual tribulation. Will France 
tell us to go away 1 W r ill sho turn back on those high ideals, for 
w l:h h ehe has fought and suffered in tho past, for which her name 
id famous before the world ? I am sure she will not. 

I have made my appeal to tho common-woalth of Great Britain 
and to that groat illustrious country, France, and I make a no 
leRO sure appeal to the repiesontativea of the other nations attending 
this conference. Bomcmbor what it is that is involved. Do you or 
do you not wish to have associated with you in this great work 
which you have undertaken the teeming millions of my country, a 
frugal and industrious people, with a civilisation the beginnings of 
which arc lost in tho dim mists of antiquity, hut a civilisation which 
etill nine through tho daily channels of our life. 


India in the Colonies 

1921-22 
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Indians in the Kenya Colony 


1921 -22 

FOR DETAILS OF PREVIOUS HISTORY , SEE 
7. A . 1920 & 1921 . 

The historical connection of India with East Africa was long 
antecedent to the arrival of European settlers in tho country or 
tho establishment of British power. The foundations of the 
prosperity of the territories concerned were laid centuries ago 
by tho enterprise of Indian traders and settlers, who have been tho 
chief contributors by their industry and wealth to tho develop¬ 
ment of that prosperity of the country which it has in its presont 
high state. It may not unfairly be claimed that to tho resources 
of India and tho enterprise, capacity, industry, and personal 
sacrifice of Indians the East African territories owe not 
only their existence, but oven their preservation during the 
Lite war as fertile and prosperous provinces under the British 
Crown. At tho presont day 1 the Indians outnumber the 
European settlors by some four to one. They control by 
fur tho greater part of the trade of the country and pay 
the bulk of the taxos. W ith slight modifications, the Indian 
system of law provaila, and until quite recently the local currency was 
Indian, tho rise and fall of the exchange being basod on trade and 
financial relations with India. Tho clerical staff of tho public 
services and tho railways aro manned by Indians, as is tho 
mechanical staff of the railway workshops. Tho building and allied 
trades are almost entirely carried on by Indian contractors and 
skilled artisans. Thus, in population, trade, industry, and com¬ 
merce tbe predominance of Indian interests is overwhelming ; and 
it is safe to say that were the Indian element to be suddenly 
withdrawn, thoBo territories would speedily become derelict and 
revert to barbarism; for, climatically, they aro far more suited 
to an Indian than to a European population.” With such pre¬ 
ponderating importance to the well being of the Colony, tho IndianB 
do not clamour for privilege or special treatment but only for free¬ 
dom from the unfair domination of tho lator intruder. Asa matter 
of fact-, the woes of tho Kenyan Indians are of recent origin, being 
the legacy of tho Boer overflow to the Colony after the South 
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j) ar. Sinco that time the tocsin of racialism has pe^"vf<i 
ipii hi strati on of East Africa and bo tween tho years 
. when Indians had no representatives in the Legislative 
Council, tho Europoan settlors got through law after law to deprive 
the Indians of every valup.blo right. 

Trouble began in 1902 ’when by law it was enacted that tho 
Nairobi Uplands were reserved for Europeans and lands in tho 
Lowlands around Mombap J a woro for Indians. Further, Europoan 
allotments woro unlimited while those to Indians were restricted to 
100 acres per person. The simple minded, politically uneducated 
a ud ununited Indian settlers could do nothing against this violcnco 
on their political rights. Then came tho War, and from August 
1914 to February 1919 tbore was Martial Law in the land and 
Public grievances could not be ventilated. The Mining Ordinance 
of 1912 expressly excluded all Indians from an important 
industry . Tho Crown Lands Ordinance of 1915 gave a power 
of vetr, the Governor over transfers of land .and he used it to oust 
Indian gradually from farming and to fix up all good lands in 
tho hands of Europeans. The same year Prof. W. J. Simpson who 
was deputed by the Colonial Office made a roport recommending 
racial segregation whereby Indians were to be excluded from 
inhabiting tho best portions of tho town of Nairobi and a few 
other towns. This report was kept a secret till 191G and put into 
operation in 1919 by tho Segregation of Jtacos Pules and tho 
Town Planning Scheme Ordinance, (See the Economic Qcfnfnwion'* 
Report which outrageously slandered the Indians — I. A. Ii. 1920 & 1921.) 
Nor was this all. The bitterest blow of all was tho soldiers 7 settle¬ 
ment scheme, which was so administered that, while about 1,500 
farmR extending over a million acres of superior land woro reserved 
for European ex-soldiers, the Indians who claimed recompense for 
patriotic war sorvicos were either turned out or asked to \v:iit lor 
tho residuary crumbs. 


In July 1920 tho Nairobi uplands and other bettor pl.ioea 
becamo the Kenya Crown Colony , while t he rest of the low lauds 
including Momba.ssa and its neighbourhood became tho A< y: 
Protectorate. The object of this division was to confine iho Indians 
as far as possiblo to tho Mombassa district* and reserve ihc delectable 
Uplands around Nairobi fpr Europeans. While tho Indians n k<’d 
for bare justice, the White Colonials made it plain tli .i they 
intonded to make Konya another White proserve. 

The Indian agitation dates from about the end of 1919. Snim, 
time boforn tho British East Africa Indian Association had Wen 
formed at Nairobi and strong do put at funs woro sent to tho Hi.ate 
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dan Governments. On January 30th 1920 __ 

t^eli^ord, then Viceroy of India, declared on behalf of his Go¬ 
vernment that the Indian Government took their firm stand on the 
principle that in a Crown Colony or a Protectorate British Indian 
subjects ought not to be given a lower status than any othor. British 
subject. What were called "strong representations’* wero said to bo 
made by the Indian Government to the Colonial Office with, of- 
course, no result. 


On May 21st 1920 Lord Milner, the n the Colonial Secretary, 
addressed an important dospatch to the Governor of the Kenya in 
which the two Indian respresontatives (out c'd 14 oloctcd members) 
of the Legislative Council hitherto nominated wero allowed to bo 
elected by the Indians themselvos. But tho A obnoxious racial 
segregation was left untouched. This despatch raised a storm oi 
unavailing protest and numerous public meetings wore ih'dd. Numbers 
of Indians resigned their public offices and a campaign o 1 boycott 
and non-co-operation was threatened in a largo scalo. 

So far the racial Segregation and the want of popular franco*^ 
have been mentioned as the disabilities ; but there are other 
grievances too. For example, the denial to Indians of the right to 
tru.i by jury ; the exclusion of Indians from the right to practice 
Medicine or Law even if duly qualified; the inadequacy of educa¬ 
tional facilities to the Indians, and tho constant threat by the 
authorities to pass the Hem oval of Undesirables Ordinance by which 
Indians could be deported at will and their emigration stopped. 

In 1921 the situation became very grave owing to the increased 
hostility of the Luropean settlers and the direct and indirect support 
they got from tho authorities both in the Colony and at Home. 
The Luropean settlers bad, a fow years before, organised themselves 
into a very strong association and speeches wero delivered from 
time to time by prominent Luropean settlors of an extremely heated 
an 1 intertiporato nature. Mr. Churchill had, by this timo, replaced 
Lord Milnor as tho Colonial Secretary. Instead of an opon avowal 
like Lord Milnor, Mr. Churchill followed his usual diplomatic policy. 
Larly in the year ho was devastating Indian Trade in Konya by 
jumpy shifts of tho currency of tho country. From tho ludian rupoo 
the Curroncy was changed to Shillings. In July 1921 the Government. 
isHiiod instructions to t ho Banking Houses and to tho various Treasury 
Offices that they should by a certain date replace all silver Ilupeos by 
an equal number of Florins. This lasted till 31st December 1921. 
Tlion tho currency was changod to Shillings—all Fiorina to bo 
changed at 2 .Shillings a Florin ; and so on, tho question still hanging 
on Mr. Churchill's polychromatic careor, 
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n May 1921 all efforts to arrive at an amicable 1 
Compromise locally in Kenya failed. The most rocontT'anc 
the last of these, was a round table conference between 
representatives of the European and Indian communities, presided 
over by the Governor of the Colony, Sir Edward Northoy, the very 
man who was the adviser of Lord Milner in the matter of his Konya 
Despatch. At this conference all tho Indian claims woro put for¬ 
ward and debated in the most straight-forward fashion, but neither 
party would give way one iota in principle, and the result on each, 
point was—a deadlock. The report of this Conference is given in 
tho following pages. 


In May 1921 tho agitation about Konya had succeeded in 
reaching the ear of the world, and tho Standing Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament on Indian affairs, inaugurated with the Indian 
Reforms Act of 1919, took the matter in hand and with Lord 
Islington as president sat as a commission of onquiry. Tho report 
of this Committee is given on page 270. 

Deputations representing all parties went from Konya to lay 
their views before this Committee, and also a few Englishman who 
had some knowledge of Indians in Africa, including Mr. II. S. L. 
Pollock, also spoke before tho Committee. The Indian caao was very 
finely put by Mr. Mahomed Hussain Malik who had spent seven 
years in East Africa, and was thou in London preparing for the bar. 
The summary of his evidence which puts tho wholo Indian claim in 
a nut shell is given below. 


Mr. Malik’s Evidence 


Mr, Malik doclared that ho knew of no Indian in any part of 
East Africa who is not prepared to put the interests of tho om of 
tho soil ahoad of thfcse of the 4 non-nativo\ be they Indians—who 
are pioneers there—or othoi'3 who followed in their wake. r l hat, 
he emphasised, is tho avowed policy of tho Indians in E:i i Afr.ea. 
Tho sincerity of that declaration, he pointed out, is acknowledged 
by the loaders of the African community. Sir Appollo K igwa, 
tho Piimo Minister of “ Tho Native Parliament,” hail toll him 
that his people (tho East Africans) appreciated tho Indian*, ami that 
they wished thorn to remain in the Colony because they uoro im 
proving the country. A similar statement had, ho wrote, been 
made by Sir Appollo and Mr. Staislos Enganya, the Chief Justice of 
the Uganda Native Tribunal, to Mr. C. F. Andrews when ho recently 
visited East Africa. An address, recently presentod by lho Young 
Uganda Association (Nativo African) to Mr. A. M. Joovarijco, whoso 
work in connection with the building of tho Uganda Railway 
is well-known, road, in part :— 
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also bog to .inform that relations between the 
' and ourselves are very cordial and we assure you That 
will continue. ’ Wo also like to-state that tho Indian com¬ 
munity is helpful to natives in more than in this direction.” 

1 hiit such statement should have been mado is remarkable* 
Mr. ^lalik sfrated, because not a few of the White settlors havo 
for ydars sought to poison the minds of the Africans against Indians.” 
lie had himself, he related, heard a European say to Africans in 
a public place : “Wahindi Mbava Sana”, meaning “ Indians are very 
bad.” 


According to Mr. Malik, Africans, in spite of such propaganda, 
appreciate Indians because they have known Indians longer than 
any other outsider: they can more quickly grasp Indian mothods 
of farming and industry, and Indian civilisation* because they aro 
not so complex as Western methods and culture ; Indians havo not 
maltreated them by using “kibokoes” (flogging) upon thorn, or in 
other ways ; and Indians have helped to train and to civilise them. 

Mr. Malik stated that although Indians opened up East Africa 
they do not dosiro preferential treatment. They do demand, how- 
ever, equality of opportunity with the other t4 non-natives” there—• 
equality of opportunity in agriculture, planting, trade, commerce, 
olli-nal posts and, above all, in municipal and legislative matters, for . 

without equality in the last respect, equality in any other respect 
cannot bo maintained. 


• 1 v • th ^ Proceeded to outline tho inequalities from 

which Indians in East Africa at prosont eufFer. In regard to land 
th<‘y aro excluded from the Highland area, and thoir opportunity 
to acquire land even in the Lowland area is restricted and sales aro 
i*o manipulated as to incroaso the pricos to bo paid by Indians j 
while they aro handicapped regarding tho acquisition of plots and 
property in commercial and residoutial aroas. As regards trado 
and commorco, they sulfor from the handicaps imposed upon them 
respecting tho purchase and occupation of land, and' also from tho 
divorce between Indian and East African currency recently olFoctod 
which had tho ofFecfc of driving trade away from India. Aa 
regards official posts, thoy are excluded, in practice, from highor 
appointments, and moro especially, the Executive Council. As 
regard* rimrii.dpal matters, though Indians form the majority of tho 
non-indigenous population in municipal areas and pay tho bill 
municipal taxation, Indian representation on Municipalities is only 
a miction of that, enjoyed by Europeans, ovon when the official 
clement is excluded. As regards legislative matters, the inequality 
in regard to aoats in the Legislative Council is oven moro flagrant 
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be case of municipalities. So long as this 
Mr. Malik declared, Indian interests can never bo 
ifeguarded. 


As regards medical and sanitary institutions, the exclusion of 
Indians from the higher ranks of the Medical service reacts upon 
the entire Indian community in East Africa. The system ox Munici¬ 
pal representation tends to the levying of taxation, largely 
provided by Indians, upon quarters not usod by them. 1 his fact is 
completely disregarded by persons who advocate segregation, which 
offends the Indian national pride and, if persisted in, regard to 
commercial areas, would prejudice the Indian commercial position, 
“in no case”, Mr. Malik stated flatly, “will Indians tolorate such 
a system”. 

Owing to the municipal and legislative handicaps imposed upon 
Indians in Konya they enjoy far poorer educational opportunities 
than do Europeans. Mr. Malik mentioned, as an illustration, tho 
instanco of the loan given by tho Government in March 1921, for 
educational purposes, which as finally settled, is to bo apportioned 
thus : £10,000 to Europeans, £40,000 to “ natives” and £20,000 
to Indians. Both the “ natives” and Indians, he declared, doservod 
better treatment, firstly because their educational needs are moro 
clamant, and secondly because they pay more in taxation. Dirretly 
and indirectly the “ natives” contribute about 50 por cent while 
Indians and Europeans contribute in tho proportion of 3 to 2. 

In order to remove tho inequalities of opportunity and to safe’ 
guard Indian interests, Mr. Malik recommended, in his Memoran¬ 
dum, tho reversal of the present property policy : the withdrawal 
of tho segregation system : the admission of Indians to tho higher 
appointments, especially to tho Governor’s Executive Council , 
and adequate representation of Indians on all Municipal bodies and 
the Legislative Council, as determined by population and rates ami 


taxes. 


In conclusion, Mr. Malik wrote that it i9 neither suited to the 
Indian national pride, nor to their interest, to bo placed upc n a 
separate register. So far as Indians are concerned, property should 
not be tho solo qualification as tho element which will conio in 
through. For instance, an educational test will be of a progressive 
character, and especially useful in tho protection of the interests of 
the Arabs and Africans who should bo givcu due and adoquale 
representation. 

Tho cross-examination by Lord Islington, Chairman of tho 
Commitoe, and his colleagues lasted from an hour and a quarter to 
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/and a half, in tho course of which exceedingly searfc 
were put to Mr. Malik. He was asked, for instance, if 
any personal grievance against any European in East Africa, 
course he replied that he had none. One member reminded 
him that segregation existed, in effect, in Indian cantonments which 
wore occupied hy Europeans, yet Indians did not take offence at it. 
Tho witness avoided that trap very cleverly. Coming from the 
Punjab, as ho did, he could give specific instances to show that 
Indians lived as next-door neighbours to Europeans in cantonments 
in India. One member asked Mr. Malik if he know of any Indian 
in East Africa who would bo fit to bo nominated to the Executive 
Council. He replied that ho could mention, off-hand, at least five 
men who wero so qualified. Another member sought to discredit 
tho Indians in East Africa by telling tho witness that they sent 
money away from that country. So do tho non-Indians in India, 
he replied. After tho laughter evoked by this sally had subsided, 
ho added that, in spite of disabilities from which his countrymen 
eutforod in Kenya, they had invested a considerable amount of 
money thoro. 


Tho fear that seemed to haunt at least a portion of tho Joint 
Standing Committee was that if Indians were given equal political 
opportunities in East Africa they, through (heir superior numbers, 
would bo able to dominate that land. Mr. Malik might havo boon 
expected to allay such fears by withstanding his recommendation 
that Indians should bo placed on a common registor, or by agreeing 
to the suggestions that. Indians should take a lesser numbor of seats 
t han those assigned to Europeans. He, however, refused to tako 
any such line. Indians, he said, havo no desire to domirmto, but 
if, on account of their numbor and rapacity, they do, in effect, 
dominate, why should they ho artificially kept from so doing so long 
m they wero willing to rccogniso tho Europeans aB an important 
minority and concede to them facilities for safeguarding their 
interest i 


The Joint Committeo busied themselves three months with 
tho Konya problem and then issuod their report which is given on 
page 270. 
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NAIROBI, MAY 3RD. 1921 


Tho long-aniticipated Round Table Conforonco between members 
representative of tbe Convention of Associations and tbo Indian 
community opened under tho presidency of II. E. ^ir Ed ward Nor they 
at Government House on Tuesday, May 3rd, when there were present 
Messrs. Conway Harvey, Anderson, Figgis, Col. Paterson and Sir 
Frederick Sprott representing the Convention of Associations, whilst 
Messrs. A. M. Jeevanjoe, M. A. Desai, B. S. Varma, Mangaldas, 
Hussenbhai Suleman Virjee and Abdulla Jaffer Dowjeo represented 
the Indian community. Tho following Government officials wore 
also present i The Ag. Colonial Secretary (Col. Not.loy). the Ag . 
Chief Native Commissioner (Col. 0. E. Watkins) and the Attorney- 
General (Mr. Lyall Grant) with the Private Secretary to Hia Excel¬ 
lency, Mr. Sandford. 

His Excellency in opening tho proceedings said that there had 
been some difference of opinion on certain points of view between 
tho Europeans and Asiatics in this country and when ho was 
approached, with a view to presiding over this round-table con¬ 
ference, he thought it would do a great deal of good. As Governor 
of this Colony ho had to keep an impartial mind. Ho proposed 
that tho discussion at that conference should be as informal as 
possible and, as Chairman, he would eimply see that definite steps 
of debate would bo followed. Ho had various files by him and 
these could be referred to for information if necessary. The first 
subject looked upon l»y tho Indians as a most important one "a. 
tho question of representation on tho Council of the country by 
election and ho would ask them to put forward their demands ni 
that respect first. When His Excellency first came to tho country 
there were no elected members and one of tho first things he < n 
was to got unofficial electod members. 

Case for the Indians. 

Mr. M. A. Desai then outlined the Indian side of tho case, lie 
quoted from past history and urged that tho principles o oqua it>, 
liberty and justice bad already been recognised by the British « >v- 
ernmont in Indi a With regard to the position of Indians Hi this 
Colony, there had been constant trading for over 300 years between 
India and Ea«t Africa, and quoted Sir John Kirk aa having said 
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for the Indians, Europeans would not be in the co 1 

Dutch settlers came into the country through G. E. A. about 
1001 and 1902, after the South African War, and the colour- 
prejudice dated from about that time. The Colonists’ Association 
in 1908*9 requested the then Governor, H. E. Sir Percy Girouard, 
to forward certain resolutions on the subject of Indians to tho 
Colonial Office, but was held out no hope of success at that time. 
Mr. Jeevanjee was afterwards nominated to the Council but found 
his position (being a solitary member) so useless, that he went to 
England and placed the whole position before the Colonial Office. 

When tho Indians saw the activities of tho Convention of 
Associations, they organised a second congress to consider their 
position and resolutions were passed demanding franchise. Then 
there was tho quostion of tho Highlands for tho European. His 
Excollonoy know quite well that thoro were Europoan settlers in 
the Highlands and also in the lowlands. 

It was maintained that the Colony was an Indian Colony, but out 
of 29 f.eatB on the Legislative Council there were only two nominat¬ 
ed scats for the Indians. They had heard Europeans many times 
. rating that they wore responsible for the protection of the natives of 
tho country, but India was a member of the Empire and tho respon¬ 
sibility devolved on both the European and tho Indian British 
subjects. 


There was a native community in Uganda friendly to Indians. 
His Excellency hero pointed out that they were dealing with 
Kenya and the question what was done in Uganda did not enter 
into the sublet. 


Mr. Desai then referred to the position of Indians in the Civil 
Service and said tboy were confined to subordinate services only. 

H. E. then suggested that tho whole subjocb could not bo 
dealt with at once but that each point should be taken separately 
and then dealt with. He sugge9tod that tho question of franchise bo 
taken first. 

Mr. E. K. Figgis, K.C., said he would like the Conference to 
get down to business and deal with the pressing problems beforo 
them. Ho urged that what they wanted was not a policy dictated 
from home but a policy agroed upon hero. He would urge all to 
forget tho past and try to como to a solution for tho future. 

Representation. 


His Excellency then dwelt upon tho question of Indian 
representation and tho fact that aftor Lord Milner had carefully 
reviewed tho situation, ho had come to tho conclusion that tho 
Indian intermits bo aafoguardod by their having two olootod ro- 
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ves on the Legislative Council. They (the India 
tive rights for six months but they had not exercise 

Mr. Jeevanjoe then urged tho right of Indians to havo an equal 
number of seats on the Council with non official members, suggesting 
that there should bo one third of tho seats allocated to official 
members, one third to unofficial members, and one third to Indian 
representatives. 

His Excellency said thero were 11 elected Europeans ; could 
they (tho Indians) find 11 members with tho nocossary qualifications ? 

Mr. Jeevanjee thought ho could find thorn. 

His Excellency then pointed out that they could have elected 
two members and that would have been a beginning. 

Mr Dosai said he agreed with Mr. Figgis to drop tho past and 
ho suggested that they had mon with the necessary qualifications who 
would sacriOce the time for the purposes of the State, and then 
wont on to point out that Indians contributed largely to the cofFors 

of tho State. . 

His Excellency joinod issue on this point and aftor Mr. Hesai 
had referred to tho 10 per cent. Custom duty and other forms of 
taxation, His Excellency remarked that this was afterwards put 
on to the consumers. 

The Franchise 


H. E. Sir Edward Northey also pointed out the ditFeronco between 
a common and a communal franchise, tho former gave tho Indiana 
equal right in the government of the country, while a communal 
franchise would etFect representation of respective interests. 

Mr. Mangaldass then said that with regard to franchise f lie 
position was that the Government of the country was being run by a 
Council on which 11 representatives of 8,000 Europeans sat, whilst 
an Indian population of 30,000 British subjects were dobarred from 
taking any intelligent part in tho business of tho country becau-o 
they had not the franchise. He thought they wore wasting a lot 
of time fighting one with tho other when tho business could o 
settled amicably and to the general welfare of the country. In 
felt very keenly whenever matters of general interest were diHcust u 
by the Convention of Associations or in the Legislative Counci , 
—matters such as currency, native aiFairs, etc.,—they \tae Indian 
community) had no voice at all and could not contnbu o t unr 
share to tho business of the country. Ho suggested there a mu u 
be a common and not a communal franchise. They as had 

no wish to swamp the Government of the country but i iey lie 
want an opportunity of helping to make the country $o niuwi and 
he thought that that could only be done by giving tho Indians tuo 
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so that 30,000 Indians, instead of retarding 
helping tho Colony forward. 

Excellency again pointed out, that they complained of 
having no voice in tho Government whereas during the past six 
months they had opportunity of sending two members and had 
not done so. 

Mr. Mangaldass said that experience had proved tho position 
of so small a minority on a Council to be hopeless. 

Mr. Conway Harvey urged that the franchise should only bo 
given to those individuals with some proper sense of responsibility 
and some educational test should bo imposed. He said that agricul¬ 
tural industry must bo predominant. He saw no reason why Indian 
interests could not be properly safegurded in a constitutional 
manner by representatives properly elected. 

Agitators. 

Mr. Hggis said it was the duty of tho legislature of a country 
to see that all the different interests were fairly and properly 
represented and they were anxious here to see that amongst their 
interoals the separate interests of the Indians were represented. 
As Mr. Conway Harvey had pointed out that a large number of 
Europeans were more or less in the position of parasites in an 
agricultural country but all sections were entitled to representation. 

in'xnrffll ^ the , re would be difficulty in bringing 

verv .T f °i election . There were a number of Indians 

- i m uoa f and capable of appreciating tho importance of 
yanous matters which had to come before a Legislative Council and 

f g °? bUt S*? were also the ^her class of people 
t ** , , 1 10 G ^ sl y . moiddc( I to the will and instigation of agita¬ 

tors who had not the interests of the country at heart. They all 
wanted to see Indians in (his country have an interest in the 
Government of the country but they did want to protect them from 
tnose who were mere agitators. 

Mr. Figgis then spoke in favour of a communal franchise* as 
against a common franchise. In lot.,a the British Government was 
in a totally different position from what it was in East Africa, 
n India the primary duty of Government was to consider tbo 
Indiana. In East Africa the primary duty was to look after tho 
natives a totally different position. Tbero were natives who were 
capiuno of having and utilising tho franchise. Ho agreed their 
members should bo elected and not nominated. 

Mi. Jcevanjeo said ho had no intention of putting anythiug 
m tho way of natives having representation on tho Council. 

Mr. V. S. \arma acreed that agricultural interests predominated 


in Kenya but 


Varrua agreed 
*o they did in 


Colony or Rhodesia where they 
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!xoy franchise. What had been done in those colonies^ 
feo’rjohe hern and that the voter's qualifications there should bo 
adopted in Kenya. 

With rogard to the'educational test suggested, Europeans who 
were illiterate had the vote. If there was an educational test for 
Indians so there should be for Europeans. 

Methods in India 


Sir Frederick Sprott was asked by His Excellency to state bis 
views and referred to his Bombay experiences. Ho quite admitted 
there must bo adequate representation for Indians and that they 
should be elected and not nominated. He did not, however, think 
that the demands of the Indians of the Indian community that 
there should bo a common roll would boar close examination. 

Firstly, the bulk of the Indians wore not sufficiently educated 
to enable them to choose thoir representatives and to vote wisely. 
He thought it was a most dangerous thing to give them too much 
power in this direction. 

In Bombay ho had lmd certain Associations who from time to 
time were given the right to elect representatives on Boards, etc. 
For instance, representation on the Bombay Fort Trust Board was 
so valued both by Europeans and Indians that he knew of those 
whoso sole ambition was to get on the Board including some 
men who had insufficient knowledge of English and ordinary affairs 
who were incapable of taking part in the discussions that came beforo 
that Board. He maintained that the basis for olection must bo 
extremely stringent and narrow 

There wore, he understood, a large number of Indians in this 
country who were not, strictly speaking, British subjects. They 
were subjects of Native States who had found their way hero for 
reasons best known to themselves. Even in India they would n ot 
have the right to vote for the olection of tho moinbor for the 
Legislative Councils. 

In conclusion, Sir Frederick Sprott said he was convinced 
it was necessary to givo oducatod Indians a fair voion in 1 he 
Government of the country but he did not think the lime had 
come when it would bo safe to allow the basis of election to bo 
that of a common roll. It must still remain on a communal basis 
for tho time being. 

After further discussion His Excellency askod the Indian 
representatives if they could not put up ?ome definite figures 
as to the number of representatives they considered they 
should have. 

Mr. Manguldaps again maintained that l/3rd. of the Council 
bhoulci be Indian, which would leave a European majority. 
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Ifo/Excellency said that that would leave an unofficial ranj 
x^hat>difrerQiice there was between two or five or six members 
he could not see. 

Mr. Mangaldass pointed out it was a question of two re¬ 
presentatives out of 29. He then suggested the reduction of tho 
number of unofficial Europeans. 


Step by step 

His Excellency said it was a question of proceeding step by 
step and Mr. Mangaldass said that on taking the first step thoy 
found nasty rocks. 

Mr. Figgis said it was extraordinarily difficult for them to 
put a definite proposition until they kuow what the educational 
test was going to bo. 

Mr. Mangaldass urged that the question of a communal or 
common roll should be settled. Thore would be no need for a tost 
unless it was a common franchise. There could be found some 
Indiana who could bo a great help in conducting tho business of 
tho country and not an impediment. 

H. E.—That is an expression of your opinion. 

Mr. MangaldasB said it was a fact. 

fho question of Indians as farmers was then raised and Mr. 
Jeovanjoe said that if the land was given to Indians it would bo 
cultivated, and they would support agriculture and tho producer 
in every way. 

Hi* Excellency again appealed for a specific number to be 
put orward by the Indian community as a start and suggested 
five but Mr. Jeevanjoe urged that the Indian representation should 
not ho loss than tho European unofficial members. 

It was then accepted by Mr. Dcsai that qualification to the 
franchise should be tho ability to read and write English. 

Ilia Excellency thought this concession must serve as a basis 
on which to come to an arrangement, and the Conference adjourn¬ 
ed for 10 minutes to discuss tho point. 

On resumption Mr. Anderson asked if it was tho intention 
of tho Indian community that members who stood for election 
should be of European or Indian extraction and it was stated that 
so long as thoy were satisfied the man would represent thoir 
views they did not mind if ho was a European or an Indian. 

After a furthor brief discussion the conference adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY , MAY J f TU. 1921 

The delegates from tho Convention of Associations and from 
tho Indian Cougroes to the Round-Tablo Conference reassembled on 
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iy morning under tho chairmanship of H. E. tho GoWttifor, 
/ard Northoy, when the question of tho franchisV^was - 
debated. His Excellency briefly stated the course the 
debate had taken and said ho thought the last suggestion, i.o., that 
tho franchise shotild be granted to all British subjects on a high 
educational standard, seemed to suggest tho possibility of an 
agreement. 

Mr. Mangaldass then asked that the members of tho Con¬ 
vention of Associations should put forward their views. 

Mr. Conway Harvey said that the members on his sido of 
the House had set up burning a considerable quantity of midnight 
oil to consider tho question and Mr, Figgis had been chargod to 
put their views before tho Conference. 

The European view 


Mr. Figgis thou stated that they had carefully studied what 
wero the actual rights of tho Europeans and Indians to representa¬ 
tion. They could only deal with franchise as it stood at present. 
Tho Indians were practically a commercial community and in order 
to say what representation tho Indians were entitled to, they had 
to ask themselves what was the present commercial representa¬ 
tion of tho Europeans on the Legislative Council. They had a 
member for Mombasa, and one for Nairobi North who represented 
areas which included largely tho business districts of the country 
and possibly a representation in the member for Nairobi South, 
that is throe members. They bad decided to put two alternative 
schemes before tho House. There were great difficulties in arriving 
at a suitable number, but they wero entirely in favour of a com¬ 
munal basis, not owing to any racial distinction, but tho fact was 
they were not a self-governing Colony ; tho Legislative Council 
wero merely advisers and the interests of the Indians wore of 
such a distinct nature that they should bo separately represented 
as a commercial community. 

He thought the Indians would agree with him that they could 
not say their commercial interests wore greater than tho commer¬ 
cial interests of Europeans. This was an agricultural country and 
fchore were importers of machinery and implements who had great 
interests in tho country and who were represented by European 
firms. 

Ho would say that they considered that tho Indian commercial 
community were entitled to three representatives on tho Council ; 
otherwise they would have the Indian commercial interests swamping 
tho European merchants. It was not their desire that either tho 
European or Indian interests should be swamped, Both interests 
should bo fairly represented. 
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were in rather a difficult position in having to 
vould bo fair without knowing the actual educational test. 

Mr. Figgis further contended that the matter was ono 
largely of sentiment and at the basis of the question was the 
question of a common register. They, as delegates of the Con¬ 
vention, had to say that the sense of feeling of the Convention was 
that a common franchise under existing circumstances would be a 
mistake, but they wished to put forward, in the event of a common 
franchise being agreed upon, the following suggestion: 

“They agreed that both interests must be duly represented and 
there must bo safe-guards from both points of view. How was that 
to bo etFected? The only solution that appeared to them was that 
only areas which returned representatives to the Legislative 
Council to represent directly commercial interests were Mombasa 
and Nairobi. 

“They suggested that for each of these districts two members 
be roturned instead of ono, one being an Indian. 

“Tho European who had the most votes would bo elected and 
then the Indian who beaded tho Indian side would also be elected. 
That would allow Indians in the commercial areas to support a 


a European as well as an Indian with their votes and vice versa. 
There were many commercial points in which the European and 
Indian commercial interests wore identical and they would have the 
benefit of being ablo to vote on either sido. 


Indian Agriculture 

His Excellency pointed out that, that would mean six members 
representing commercial interests and eight producing interests. 
There were large areas to be developed by Indians which tho 
Government had put aside for purchase and there would ptobably 
bo a large number of Indians with agricultural interests. 

Mr. Figgis said they could only take the distribution of seats 
as they wore at present; may be that later there would be a call 
for representation of a sufficiently large Indian population. 

H. Ji. Have jou thought of the largo Indian commercial 
interests around Kisumu ? 

Mr. Figgis said they had done so and bad come to the conclu¬ 
sion that there was no European representation for Kisumu, but 
it might be necessary to send a representative for that town lutor 
when tho matter could he discussed. 


Indian Reply 

Mr. Mangaldaes, speaking on bobalf of the Indian community, 
fluid bo must c3xpro88 a sons© of great disappointment at tho pro¬ 
posals put forward. VoBtorday they had gone to a groat length of 
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a^ay GO per cont of fchoir countrymon and depriving 
ate in order to meet the European side and come k 
lent and His Excellency had yesterday said that they had 
made a concession in that direction. The producer had boon put 
forward as the one factor that should bo represented. To his mind 
tho native was the chief producer of the country and by all logical 
methods of calculation they should loavo tho whole Legislative 
Council to Col. Watkins, but the producer discussed was only the 
European producer. Thero wore large landed interests at tho coast 
and hundreds of Indians owning land who wore probably far greater 
producers than Europeans. They woro only going back to the old 
position by reducing the Indian representation to three members. 
It was not a question of sentiment but puroly a matter of business. 
They were safeguarding their rights. 

Take the past history of tho Council; His Excellency would 
find that all the laws of tho country were against the Indians. 
The whole statute book was against the Indians, except where 
taxation was concerned. They got equal treatment whou it came 
to income-tax ; they were probably treated better, because!they were 
asked to pay more. But when it came to laws (oven the electoral 
laws) they wore all directed against them. He was sorry, but it 
seemed to him that further discussion would be fruitless. lie had 
hoped to see a scttlomont arrived at bore instead of settlement 
from London, but really the latter seemed the only solution. 

His Excellency remarked that tho native was probably the 
largest tax payer. 

Mr. Desai said they were agreeable to divide tho country 
into definite interests ; the Government majority would riot bo 
alfocted. He was quito prepared to give the natives a sharo of 
representation. 

Mr. Figgis pointed out that in agricultural districts sp->r ely 
populated it would be an easy thing for tho Indians to swamp tin' 
whole of tho district with voters. He did not say they would do 
so, but there was the danger. 

Mr. Dosai said they would agree to divide the whole country 
into districts in the matter of interests. 

After further debate Mr. Yarma said they were up again nt 
communal representation. It was tho curse of tho country and 
in order to get out of tho difficulty they had proposed a common 
register. Tho political situation depended on it. lie did not 
caro what tho teat should be, whotbor that of ability to read or 
write English or income tost, but there should be a test for all on 
a common register. Could anything bo fairer than that ? 

Mr. Conway Harvey raised the question of the immigration 
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s. Were the opposite side of the House prepare! 
e same restriction as Europeans *? 



tho immigration laws applied 
They wore against undesirable 


Mr. Mangaldass urged that 
equally to Europeans and Indians, 
immigration. 

His Excellency then remarked that he agreed that people 
without sufficient money should not come into tho country. 

In adjourning tho debate H. E. said it seemed to him that 
there did not seem much use in discussing tho mattor further for 
the present ho could see no prospect of a conclusion being 

arrived at. t 

The Indians demanded, on tho ground of being British subjects, 
equal representation on the Council and a common register with an 
educational test, and the Convention delegates had come to tho 
conclusion that throe mombcrs were sufficient representation for the 
Indians. 

Col. Watkins. 


After the adjournment tho Acting Chief Native Commissioner 
raid'they were there to try and arrive at a compromise. Ho would 
ask the dologates of the Convention of Associations why it was 
necessary to make any restrictions in regard to representation 
out. ide towns, and tho Indians if they would bo prepared to accept 
the Convention’s proposal that in Townships elected members should 
bo Indians and Europeans'? 

Mr. Figgis then rep ated his former arguments. If the Indian 
community could show in any district that they had sufficient 
agricultural interests they could then consider the question of tboir 

representation. 

Mr. A. M. Jeovanjeo said they had applied for land, but tho 
Government would not give it. 

Mr. Deaai said the reply to tho Acting Chief Nativo Commis¬ 
sioner was in tho nogativo. 

After the debate on the subject of the franchise had ended, 
II. E. said they would discuss tho question of the acquisition of land 
in the Highlands. He would like the Indians to put up thoir argu¬ 
ment.! as to why Lord Milner’s decision should bo rescinded. 

Mr. Mangaldas said the position of the Indian in tho country 
waa most unsatisfactory. It might bo asked why Indians wanted 
land in East Africa so particularly. India had an overcrowded 
population and in some districts there was a population of 200 
persons to tho square milo. That in any country would bo con¬ 
sidered a hardship. In some districts there wcjo 1,000 to tho 
squaro mile. They wanted room for expansion. They might also 
cud* why Indians did not go to some part of Central Asia instead of 
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bero, but ho submitted Contra] Asia was not part KLItllfL, 
v „ M Empire. They wjre members of the British Empire and 
there were communities in Central Asia who would not tolerate tho 
introduction of Indians as Colonists and settlers. They lookod for 
room for expansion in tho British Empiro and had every right, to do 
so. Tho countries available wore Uganda. Tanganyika aud Kenya, 
and they should bo givon the right to acquire land. Mr. Mangal- 
das then drew tho history of tho Indian community in East Africa 
and touched on tho part, they had played in the lato war emphasis¬ 
ing that the people who were instrumental in getting and keeping 
this Colony for the Empire should have the right they were asking 
for. With regard to the statement that the highlands wore for 
Europeans, ho urged as a logical seqnenco that tho Lowlands should 
be for Indian settlement, but both the Highlands and tho Lowlands 

wore open to Europeans. 0 f . 

Europeans could go to Canada, Australia and South Africa 
but the only placo Indians could go to was East Ainca and for 
Europoans to claim this Colony as thoir special reserve was totally 
unfair. They had been promised time after time that this country 
should be an Indian Colony. Of eight million acres of land only ono 
million acres had beeu cultivated whereas over 50 per cent of tho 
land in the possession of Indians waB productive. It was not a 
question of sentimont ; they ncodod land badly, and what was moro, 
must have it. 

A Challenge. 


Ilis Excellency said ho would like to make a fow remark , not 
in his capacity as Chairman but speaking as Governor. . Tho Gov¬ 
ernment had been into tho question of land and had considorod tho 
question. Ho would ask Mr. Mangaldass whether during the last 
*cw months ho had been informed of the alienation of a large aio » of 
nd for sale to Indians, whether ho had soon tho map produced, am 
whether he had not applied himself for -0,000 acres. 

Mr. Mangaldass said he had seen a map with a b'W’ 
covered with green but he knew the facts of these lands l 10 portion 
marked green was not useful land and not worth any' ' l, £ > nnga 
tion wa 3 lacking and they would bo able to do little wit* 1 

His Excellency took exception to those statements > bo 
boon about tho country a good deal and know as much t >ou 
land as probably Mr. Mangaldas and had information contrary to 
the views expressed. He wanted to be clear that Indians win <i 
to buy land in order to work or whothor, as insinuated, to give 
room for tho expansion of people on the land from India. 

Mr. Mangaldas said the one thing followed the othor. tio 
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that Indian ox-soldiors had boon told they could not 


IIis Excellency said ho had a long discussion with Sir Benjamin 
Robertson on ibis matter and he also personally know several part 
of India. There were certain acreages set apart in India for settlo- 
menfc and it was a fact these had not been taken up. Thereforo 
the argumont that land is required for expansion was valueless. 

Mr, Mangaldaes said he had talked about the matter with Sir 
Benjamin Robertson. The ground referred to by Ilis Excellency 
was a forest infested with disease, where no one could live for two 
yoars. Somo lands that had been set apart in other areas in India 
were settled very closely and were now valued at Rs. 1,000 per* 


acre. 

Hi 9 Excellency said Sir Benjamin Robertson in conversation 
did not agree to this view and had reported against tho settlement 
of Indians in Tanganyika and Kenya. “♦ 

Mr. Mangaldass then quoted from the Robertson report and said 
that. Sir Benjamin Robertson had reported differently to .tho state: 
menta ho had made here. One could live on five acres in India, there 
were markets available for produce—here one needed 1.00 acress 
x The Convention of Whites’ Arguments. 

Mr. Anderson then ropliod on behalf of tho Convention 
delegates. Referring to the question of tho work Indians had done 
during the war, his own idea was that one always had a duty to 
one’s country and that duty involved engaging in wars for the 
protection of one’s home in times of peace and he thought India had 
a duty to the motherland in that she had been protected for many 
years. No one entered into warfare with the expectation of reward. 
Tho reply would be that certain areas bad been thrown open for 
sctllenient and there was no reason why special exception should 
bo mado in the case of India. The question was whether colonisa¬ 
tion should take place by tho sons of another race whose qualities 
us settlers had still to be proved. The Indians oamo here as well as 
to Mesopotamia and to Franco because the climate was moro suitable 
to them here than to European troops and many were sent here 
from France for the reason that the climate of Europe did not suit 
them. They were fighting under conditions to which they were not 
u.:cd. If the Indians claimed land in East Africa bocauso they fought, 
ht culd not sec why other races could not also claim land on the 
same plea. The first Indians came to the country for the purpose 
of trading with the natives : as traders they were superior to 
Europeans—they wero great traders. Tho argument that tho land 
was wanted for expansion was orio of the most dangerous arguments 
pm forward, They were here in the land as interlopers as far as 
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>sts of tho natives were concerned. The benefit 



had to bo considered. They had the right to a place 
in their own land, and by granting this claim the development of 
native settlement would bo made increasingly difficult. 

Col. Paterson had told him of the reclamation of an aroa of 
one-half million acres in India and only a very small proportion of 
that had been taken up for settlement. If they had this land in 
their own country ho could not understand why they should pross 
for land in other aroas. IIo also said that in India in the majority 
of agricultural districts whore there were largo holdings ; these were 
in the control of Europeans. 

Many of the tea and coffee plantations throughout India wero 
owned by Europeans principally, lho small holder was of no use 
in this country ; ho had not the market. The only farming done 
must ho on a large scale and this had still to he undertaken in 
India. The Indian had adopted western motbods and came to his 
country with the object of learning western methods of agriculture. 
Dealing with other points Mr. Anderson said that it was his 
experience that the Indian did not hold the authority of respect of 
the native, but he believed and hoped that would bo attended to in 
the future. 

Mr. Mangaldass in reply again urged the work of the soldiers 
and warned the House very seriously that there would not bo a 
ready response should anothor war como along. Ho had always 
boon a large employer of natives and found ho had always rotained 
prostige—the only difference was the European used tho Kiboko 
(a whip by which tho white settlers chastise the natives) 
more than the Indian, He again referred to tho promises made by 
Governments, Kings and Quoons for years and yoars past which had 


not been fultillod. . 

Mr. Desai, following the arguments of Mr. Mangaldass, wanted 
to read some reports which 11 is Excellency ruled out of order stating 
they could bo taken as read. Mr. Desai was very persistent and 
Ilia Excellency enquired whether ho was the Chairman of tho 
Conference or not. , *. . 

Mr. Desai did nob read hia extracts. Ho insisted strongly it. 
was not so much a question of Western civilisation , it was a 
question of colour prejudice. 

Mr. Anderson refuted tbo lattter suggestion. 

After further dobato a dedlock ensued and the Conference 
adjourned without coming to any settlement. 
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Report of the Standing Joint 


Committee on Indians in Kenya 

1 he following is the report of the Standing Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Indian affairs upon the question of Indians 
in Kenya issued in July 1921. 

That the Standing Joint Committee have proceeded to consider 
the Despatch of the Government of India No. 33 of 21st Octobor 
1920 (Command Paper 1311 of 1921), relating to the political status 
of Indians in Kenya Colony, (6’ce 7. A . 7h, 1921, p. 345). They 
have taken this action on the initiative of certain members of the 
Committee in accordance with the procedure sot out in their 
First Report. 

1. r l his question has for a considerable period been ono of 
some prominence. It has formed the subject of correspondence 
between Lord Milner, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
the Ollicer Administering the Government of the East Africa Pro- 
tec torate, the India Office, and the Indian Overseas Association. 

The Indian Community of tho Colony gavo expression to their 
vie?.. .. hen a deputation on tho general subject of Roforms was 
received by the Secretary of State for the Colonies on April 19th 
1920. 

2. The original policy laid down by the Colonial Office in 
regard to these questions is shown in the Despatch of Lord Milner 
of tho 21st of May 1920 to the British East African Government. 

(a) 1 he Secretary of State agreed to the election of two 
Indian Members of the Legislative Council on a special franchise, 
and similar representation on Municipal Councils. 

(b) He did not see his way to remove tho restriction upon 
acquiring land in the Highlands, which ho claimed would he dis¬ 
crimination in favour of tho Asiatic as against European settlement 
hut ho oflbrod other areas for Indian colonisation, and in paragraph 
8 ho laid down the principle of limited ownership of town-plots. 

(c) He adhered to £ Segregation’’ on the grounds of sanita- 
’ ion and social convenience ; and he also stated that he could not 
countenance any restrictions which would place natives of India at 
a diradvantoge as comparod with other immigrants. 

Ibis Despatch of the Secretary of State for the Colonics 
wa.- forwarded by tho Secretary of State for India to the Govern- 
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/India, who replied in their Dospateh No. 33, dafl 
j^r/1920 (Command Paper 1311 of 1921) setting fort! 

. j hpon the subject. 

These viows were briefly as follows :— 

(1) As regards Franchise, they roitorated their opinion that 
thoro should bo a Common Electoral Roll. Thoy admittod that the 
bulk of tho Indians were not ripe for the adult suffrage which the 
Europeans at prosont enjoy but thoy proposed that there should bo 
a common franchise on a roasonablo properly basis plus an educa¬ 
tional test without racial discrimination foi all British subjects. 

( 9 ) They considered that the original discrimination exercised 
in making Government grants of land in Highlands was not now 
at issue as practically all tho lands had been allotted and that there 
was no justification for extending this discrimination to the transfer 
of Upland farms which were already in occupation. Even it the 
principle of raco*segregation were admitted tho necessity for tho 
prohibition of the transfer of town-plots from Europeans to Asiatics 
did not seem obvious and thoy considered it inequitable to restrict 
tho right of transfer of plots already alienated and unnecessary to 
impose any such restriction on the sale of not plots which might be 
alienated hereafter. 

^3) The decision of the Colonial Office a3 to tho segregation 
of races was, they asserted, resented not only by Indians in East 
Africa but by educated opinion throughout India. Thoy believed 
that sanitation and social convenience could be adequately secured 
by mutual consent, by strict enforcement of sanitary and building 
laws and by a just administration of municipal revenues. Legis¬ 
lation on racial linos would stimulate hostility and ill-fcoling and 
would, thoy feared, gratuitously provoke political troublo in India 
and throughout tho Empire. ^ 

As a basis for theso 'specific suggestions tho Government of 
India urged that there was no justification in a Crown Colony or 
Protectorate for assigning to British Indians a status in any way 
inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty's subjects. 

They referred in conclusion to a suggestion that a Loyal Com- 

mission should he appointed to consider tho whole question ol tno 
administration of East African Territories and urged the 
ruent of such a Commission and the inclusion of the Indian ones u i 

in the terms of reference. 4.1 ^ 

4. The discussions had reachod this point when tho t"iu- 

mit.teo took up the question. . , 

The Commit too have heard witnesses representative both or 
tbo European sottlors and of Indian opinion in Kenya. 1 buy have 
also had tho advantage of tho ovidonoc of ollicial witnesses connoctud 
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6fiya, and of Sir Benjamin Robertson, who visited the ■ 
of the Government of India. The Undor-Socrotad 
Ifcat^ldr the Colonies and for India havo also attended the Com¬ 
mittee and explained the present attitude of their representative 
Departments. 

The Committee havo examined and sifted the oral ovidenco 
both in relation to the policy of the Colonial Office and to the 
proposals of the Government of India in the hope of ascertaining 
some common ground for settlement. 

5. The Committee have, moreover, reviewed with care tho 
proposals made by tho Government of India in thoir despatch of 
21st October. 

The claim made by the Government of India as to status on 
behalf of the Indians in Kenya is clear. They do not suggest that Res¬ 
ponsible Government should be given to the Colony, or that tho prosont 
official majority in the Legislative Council should bo abandoned, 
or that the basis of Crown Colony Administration should bo modifiod, 
but they claim for the British Indians that thoy should share with 
the European settlers on a common franchise the right of electing 
members of tho Legislature and of tho Municipal Bodies ; and that 
there should bo no discrimination against Indians as such as regards 
other rights which these settlers enjoy. 


In this connection the Committee havo noted tho wide con¬ 
cessions affecting status which are granted to all Nationals of State 
Members of tho Loague of Nations under tho Draft Mandate for the 
adjacent Mandated Territory of Tanganyika (Command Paper 1284 
of 1921). 

6. Tho Committee have decided to commend the acceptance 
of the general principle which tho Government of India have laid 
down, namely, that there is no justification in Kenya for assigning 
to British Indians a status in any way inferior to that of any other 
class of His Majesty’8 subjects. Kenya is a Colony in which India 
haB always had a peculiar interest, and Indians havo taken a largo 
share in its economic development. It is true that tho Committee 
quickly roaljsod that tho question involved not merely tho status 
and privilege of Indians in Kenya colony, but in any British Colony, 
mandated territory, or Protectorate, into which Indian immigration 
has occurred, or may occur in i ho future. Tho handling of this 
question cannot tbereforo be dissociated from Imperial policy of vital 
importance, and may affect oven the self-governing Dominions. 
But it ia with Kenya alono that tho Committee are at prosont 
concornod, and their recommendations are limited to the problems 
which havo arisen there. It is the view of tho Committee that any 
opinions which thoy may express with regard to Konya nood not 
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^asjty bo applicable to other cases, where the conditi 
ent, and they have no dosiro to prejudge future 
\x6t be wholly analogous. 

In the light of this conclusion they have examined the specific 
proposal of the Government of India as to Franchise, Segregation 
and Ownership of land. 


As regards the Franchise, the Committee accept tho contention 
that Indians at present are not properly represented in tho political 
and municipal life of tho country, regard being had to their 
number, the position which they occupy, tho taxes which they 
pay, and tho part that they are taking in tho industrial and com 
mercial progress of tho Colony. Tho Committee beliove that a 
reform of the Franchise is due, which will secure for Indians an 
increased representation in the Legislative Council and Municipal 
bodies, and that effect should be given to such reform with¬ 
out undue delay. It may bo that the best machinery will bo 
found in the adoption of a common electoral roll and a Common 
Franchise on a property basis with an educational test. This is 
in effect tho Indian claim, but it was strongly objected to by somo 
of the witnesses on the ground that, as Indians outnumber tho 
Europeans by moro than three to one (about 30,000 to 8,000 or 
0,000), a Common Roll, evon with a restricted Franchise, would, if 
not immediately, before long give a majority to the Indians and 
create a situation which the Europeans could not accept. Upon 
the information before them, the Committee do not feel in a 
position to suggest in what precise manner the Franchise should bo 
framed with rogard to the various interests concerned in Kenya. 
Any standard of property and education must bo a question for 
examination, and the new regulations cannot bo prepared satis- 
factorily without an enquiry into local conditions and an attempt; to 
compose on tho spot the contending opinions in Kenya. 

8. Compulsory Segregation is undoubtedly considered by 
Indians as a badge of racial inferiority, and tho question of how far 
it can be avoided ought to be carefully explored. There is evidence 
that certain Indian quarters in the towns have become a danger to 
the general health. The Committee soo no reason to suppose that 
tho arguments which have boon put forward in defence of Segrega¬ 
tion could not be met by a system of sanitation founded on iho care¬ 
ful enforcement of uniform and enlightened regulations. 

Experience is available in India of the success with which such 
regulations can be made effective to enable Indians and Europeans 
to live and carry on business sido by side in harmony without report 
to lugal negrogation. 
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There remains the quostion of the Ownership of 
i represented by Indians as another instance of 
fimination of which they complain. 

The claim of Indians to the right of settlement in the High¬ 
land.-; of the Colony presents difficulties of a special kind. Tho 
Committee are informed that the bulk of available land has already 
been conveyed away ; and they understand that the Colonial Office 
regards itself as bound by certain pledges in favour of European 
settlors. They have naturally no desire to suggest any breach of 
faith ; but they have received evidence which would seem to justify 
further enquiry into the matter. To what extent reform can be 
effected on practical and equitable lines is a matter for investigation 
which the Committee clearly could not undertake. 


10. Tho Committee have roached the conclusion that tho 
evidence before them is insufficient to servo as a basis for any fair 
judgment on theso important questions. It has only served to 
emphasise tho delicacy and extreme difficulty of the whole problem, 
and convinced them that they cannot hope to get tho material for 
making comprehensive recommendations from any evidence which 
can be obtained in this country. 

fo para a dogmatic judgment on tho soveral points at issue 
would bo impossible without local knowledge to which the Com- 
mittoo cannot pretend or without calling masses of evidence which 
it might bo inconvenient or impossible to obtain. Nor could the 
Committee, sitting in London, estimate with accuracy tho depth 
of fooling v. hich range* itself behind the widely divergent views hold 
in the Colony, 01 make satisfactory efforts to allay those feelings and 
reconcile those views. Further, the Committee recognise that it 
would be difficult and possibly unfair, to expect the local Govern¬ 
ment of the Colony and its officers to translate into tho details of 
administration conclusions which may not bo received with compkto 
and gonoral approval in tho Colony. 


11, The Committee therefore Btrongly urge that, some 
impartial body should visit Kenya and formulato detailed pro¬ 
posals as regards tbo various questions at issue. Practically overy 
witness who has appeared before the Committee has admitted tho 
advantages of suoh a course. The Committee recommond that, 
Gubjer t to the recognition of tho general principle of status, this 
body should be charged with submitting proposals for the settlement 
of the difficulties as to the Franchise and the Ownership of Land 
and to report bow far Segregation can be avoided, or proper 
sanitary regulations enforced. 

The Committee are concerned alone with l he grievances of 
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in Konya, and if tbo enquiry is to bo limited 

__ they may make procise recommendations as to the 

nature of the tribunal which should bo appointed. 


12. The Committee are aware, however, that thore are other 
problems in E. Africa, which will call for local investigation, besides 
the grievances of Indiaus. And even in tho examination of those griev¬ 
ances it must not bo forgotton that it is tbo native population which 
forms tho predominant factor in the country. It vastly excoods 
tho Europeans and the Asiatics in number. In Kenya alone, tho 
natives numbor probably 2,800,000 while the Europeans and 
Asiatics together do not exceed 40,000. The continuance in 
Kenya of the Crown Colony system of administration implies tho 
recognition of our duty to tho Nativo African Races, and their 
ultimate participation in somo form of Self-Government will depend 
on their response to the influence of Civilization. 

Tho problem of the Indian community is thus only part of a 
much larger one which faces His Majesty's Government, not only 
in Konya but also in the adjacent tropical Colonies and in tho 
Mandated Territory of Tanganyika ; and the comparatively narrow 
problem to which the Committee have addressed themselves has 
brought into tho perspective matters of urgent imperial momont 
in tropical administration. If it is found desirable to appoint a 
Royal Commission to considor tho matters, tho Committee 
recommend the inclusion of tho Indian question in its terms of 
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e Anti-Indian Agitation 


The publication of this report maddened the European settlers 
and set them to a whirlwind campaign of agitation against the 
Indians. A trong protest against the report was made in the 
fir/ics over the names of Lord Sydenham, Sir W. Joynson Hicks 
and Sir Charles Townshend, the dogged enemies of all legitimate 
Indian claims. The cry was raised that Konya ought to bo retained 
as a Colony for White men and that the principle of equal status 
for Indians should in no case bo conceded, adding that ,( wo cannot 
imagine that any British Government would give Indians equal 
franchise with the White men and, in fact, by so doing convert an 
British Colony into an Indian DependencyThe situation became 
ro grave that Sir E. Northcy, the Governor, was called to London 
to discuss the situation with the Colonial Secretary. The Europeans 
in Kenya despatched a deputation to tour throughout Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa and to interview General Smuts 
with a view to invoking his sympathy. General Smuts, being 
forbidden by his position to receive the deputation officially, 
consented, however, to receive it unofficially, and assured the 
deputation of his unofficial sympathy. Ho addod that ho had 
urged up m the Imperial Conference tho view that as regards the 
Indian question Afrfca should bo heated as a wbolo. Tho deputa¬ 
tion, aitor the interview with General Smuts, toured the Union, 
and ovmywhoro roceivod expressions of sympathy, Meautimo tho 
natives in \onya had not remained silent, and at several public 
meetings had expressed tho view that they rogarded tho Indians as 
their best friends after tho English missionaries, and that the 
influence of the Indian upon tho native was all to the good. It 
v,\us alleged by tho Europeans, however, that these native resolutions 
hu l been engineered by tho Indians as a reply to tho allegations 
made by the Europeans that the influence of the Indians upon tho 
n;Hves was evil and corrupting. I n October Sir E. Nortbey 
returned from England but, contrary to expectation, he mado no 
immediate pronouncement of policy. In a speech, delivered shortly 
afifT his return, he declared that his intention was to endeavour to 
bring about a better state of feeling botwoen Indians and Europeans, 
as in tho prosobt whirlpool of emotions, it was impossible that any 
reasonable compromise could be effected. 

Iho following extract from a secret document of the Conven¬ 
tion of Association dearly shows their attitude :_ 
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ANTt-INblAN AGITATION 

he Indian menace to the European colonisation of Ken!_ 

origin and dependent upon economic causes for its contimr 
X^tjjTs- Cp-rt^ntion (1 e. the Convention of Associations) urges District As? 
tSns^ocarry out with the utmost vigour, determination and relentlessness the 
‘boycott’ of all Indians in this Colony. It further recommends appointment 
of local vigilance Committees and local adjudicating and advisory Committees 
to deal with any cases requiring special or exceptional treatment and to con. ier 
methods of more active prosecution, and further that the Executive of the Con¬ 
vention be instructed to confer with the wholesale and retail merchants at 
Nairobi with a view to impressing upon them the strong feeling in the Colony 
on this question, and to endeavour to obtain the co-operation of and to link 
up merchants free from Indian sympathies with the white consumer, and further 
that a Sub-Committee of the Executive be appointed to carry out this latter 
proposal and to act as general adjudicating Committee to which may be referred 
any differences or difficulties arising. Further, that the Sub-Committee of tie, 
Executive immediately *et on foot a campaign for the reduction of Asiatic 
Artizan Labour.” 


In this rospect, so far as tbo information goos, tho Executivo oi 
the Convention of tho Associations havo written to soveral European 
firms to rernovo all thoir Asiatic staff and to replaco same by oithor 
Europeans or tho natives of tho country. 


Another Document 


Similarly, tho Convention of Associations, Nairobi, sont 
through the Governor to tho Et. Hon. the Secretary of State 
for tho Colonies, the following strong recommendation on tbo 
“Indian policy in Konya” :— 

“India is engaged in a great aud difficult experiment. It will take some 
years to determine whether any part of Africa is capable of Self-Government 
on the Western plan. As an experiment it may be justified aB a possible means 
of making India a voluntary member of the nations which make up tho 
British Empire. 


“But she has still to prove herself and no valid argument can be produced 
•for giving her equal political rights with Europeans’ in Africa who have 
proved their capacity for Government over other race6 for whom the Imperial 
Government is responsible. We feel therefore :—(a) That the experience of t it 
past has proved tho impossibility of mixing Europeans and Asiatics in one 
Colony ou any footing which is acceptable to both, (b) that there 010 
penal Conference has in tact laid down a policy of segregation y o 
between East and West by reciprocal control of immigration, 

Indians not having proved themselves ‘ capable of governing themsc v- • 
be judged capable of helping to govern others, (d) That the po y , . | 1D 

tion laid down by Imperial Conference should not be prejudiced bef ■ • ^ 

countries which had been given constitutional rights wLne 1 a e 
pledge of S.lf-Government in the future by the Imperial « 0 ™ rn “ L ^ ntl Vr ;c u,rv 
new supplementary policy of the Imperial Conference in 1 w F NV } 1)C d 

to the spirit, of the policy laid down in 017. if it is appl Cv ■ - ; .. 

as in Kenya, have been given any such measures oi poi * 1 

reprv Mentation as foreshadowed Self-Government 1 1U _ - 

That t .e introduction of any form of Eastern eontro in * , t / t 
real potential danger to the Empire. No one can flay wit cc . 




INDIANS IN KENYA 

jJglijilwiU side with us when the inevitable struggle between East anil 

’ an< CVCn 1 * ie c * iance of her not doing so is a small onc^r— tf - 
fU n e>CU ^ e / , 6 J^^ te8t rit >h of throwing Africa into this scale on the 
AKi^rir* n uro P can Colonies in Africa can only strengthen the Empire. 

eTin ri.»Ti nf° tl| Ver a ? f art of Africa may easily be a source of weakness. The 
ht. m,iori • p P ast has shown that you cannot have both within the same 
?m! rKl »r' , 1 " Cr . Cat l ' ng , t . hat TCr y. fri «i"« y<™ wish to avoid, (g, That the 
itr bun! .11 ... ?L ‘ ULUt 8l !? u hi not prejudice the future of the African by sharing 
„ .1 . * ‘’sponsibmry of Government with a race which has no right, by 

j t ., i. V '’ ;iCCf , ul P cni ; ,,rilt ' on ' except under British Protection, to consider 

o’ nm , ot , ? ru u • A ' rlc:l - That in the future Africans should share in the 
HriMn rh tbe,r ,°wn continent is in keeping with the Imperial policy, and 
s.nlvil.L U "'y tbould till the posts which their capacity allow is 

li t 8 ; European settlement is undoubtedly complements! to African 
advancement. Asiatic scttl, merit can only detrimentally compete with African 


* Cannot Live Together 9 

neh.^LL^' , ther ^“ T ?- tbC ,b , a8i3 of . the Polic y’ for Kenya should not be a 
m I !Imi t introduces the troubles South Africa is undergoing 
I’tlrh^H® self-governing Europeans have had to overcome in the past, 
an. thereby creating continual friction between Indian and the units of the 

JSaJK SiiS.';;‘“||J ™“; “«■»”« *»»w«i 

the root, and prejudice the futaw^M wh,oh 18 mte \ ,dod t0 ^ 

besides taking from the Eurouean ' advancement of tile country ; 

Policy of the Empire has led them to Z c “ Sno t‘hi • r ‘ 8hU " hicl ? tlle P» rt 
of c< [Utility poliev can he Ul,I j„„. . Onoe this is recognised, a form 

in Kenya. Once India is informed thatchc'Tas't alrcady U '8 a!| y domiciled 
for Self-Government, that a demaml for Liu „ to , , provo “ w " capacity 
Empire cannot be considered, and that nhL ortr other inhabitants of the 
mlnation of the Imperial 0 Lnm L L "V L 18 thc ?" 

creating lrietiou with tbo biauirc it - li ,, « . i Ll , . 1 . ’ 

«, r i.i , , ,, , . " 4L ll - l, « 'H Unlay tfainling a bar to the tru- 

'■ >r.. policy of England, cIobc co*oueratiou within tn,. ,1 c.,,* . 

fur the advancement of our natural oiviU,atJ*»“ U Uwted hlatu8 ° f Amcnca 

The Standford Memorandum 

Tho following memorandum issued by Mr. Standford, the 
forUsolP 8 PnVat ° ‘ Socr6tary ’ t0 the Municipal Council, speaks 

Eurol a^l^llZnL^T 0 * ** Munioi P al <*»“» i8 "ominal.y-. 
EuroLsu omeiulsL 00 ‘“ muUo ° was ^-Europeans ti, Indians 2, Goan I, 
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ANTI-INDIAN AGITATION 

j iffiropean Officials were withdrawn from the Council at 
be Indian Association then arguing that the preponderance of Kb 
PnqlHefai members was prejudicial to their interests. 

The European members now offer the Indians 4 seats, presumably 
exclusive of the Goan member. 



5. As a basis of argument, let it be assumed.—[a] That the Council should 
consist of about 18 members, [b] That Municipal representation should in 
equity be based on [i] Population, [ii] Payment of Hates, [iii] Educational 
qualifications, [iv] Property qualifications., [c] That there is no adequate 
reason for any racial preponderance not provided by adherence to the qualifica¬ 
tions mentioned in [b], [d] That the present constitution of the Council 

cannot be regarded as an equitable precedent. 

G. In examining the sub-sections of paragraph 6 [b] we find from the late 
census returns that the adult population of Nairobi is,—-Europeans 1,871, 
Indians 5,02S, Goans 028, Arabs 73, others 172. 

7. Rates paid by the Indian Community are stated by the Indian 
Association to be sixty-seven and half per cent of the whole. 

8. The Indian Community admit that some GO per cent of their com¬ 
munity are illiterate in Euglish. The census officer suggests 90 per cent, are 
illiterate. As a compromise until an assessment is made, let it be assumed that 
25 per cent, of the Indian Community can Batisfy a reasonable educational 
test. 


9. Let it be further assumed that 80 per cent, of the Goan community can 
aatibiy buch a lest and that all Europeans can do so. 

10. Omitting property qualifications, the proportion of representation 
on these figures should be :— Europeans 19, Indians 14, Goans 7, or on a total 
of 18 members of the Council :—Europeans 9, Indians G, Goans 3. 

The Goans aTe, perhaps, over-represented, but on present information, that 
should be the constitution of the Council. Modification might bo necessary on 
detailed assessment of qualified electors. 

11. The above figures have included adult women in the qualified popula¬ 
tion. Any proposal for a common franchise canuot automatically exclude 
women of one community while admitting those of another but it is probable 
that a property qualification will disfranchise the majority of womeu. 

12. The accompanying statement shows the proportion of qualified voters 
on tbo above assumptions following the ccdbub areas :—Areas 1 to 25 Europeans 
j,872, Indians 1,103 Goans 731. 

On Doc, 19th, 1921 the Nairobi Municipal Councillors 
(Europeans) and tho representatives of tho Nairobi Indian Associa¬ 
tion mot together and discussed the Standford Memorandum m the 
suggestion of tho Governor. But tho Europoans wore obdurate. 
The Town clerk in his noto said : c it is submitted to His Excel onoy 
that the issue is an integral part of tho general political question 
and cannot bo separately treated. Tho invitation to tho Council 
to regard the whole question as non-political^aud to approach it 
without reference to larger issue is, in effect, “whatever its rnotivo 
a raovo towards circumventing tho opposition to tho Asiatic 
agitation by encountering th parties interested separately and 
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INDIANS IN KENYA 

thorn in details. The Council must not walk 
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‘It will bo remembered that in 1917 both tho Indian and the 
(loan Communities wero allowed to hold elections, which were so 
irregularly conducted that Government refused to accept the 
results. In 1918 two Indians and one Goan wero elected, after 
polling conducted by the Municipal staff. In 1919 tho election 
Committee knowing that a large proportion of the Asiatic voters 
who registered the previous year had only temporarily acquired 
the ability to write their own names in order that they might bo 
registered, insisted on opening a new Register which the Indian 
Community refused to recognise. Since then no Indian candidates 
have ever come forward. 

“These circumstances, it is submitted indicate tho unfitness of 
the Asiatic Community here for representative institutions.” 

The Delamere Deputation. 


And not only this. An European Delegation to Mr. Churchill 
headed by Lord Delamere was sent in Docembor last by the 
Europeans of Nairobi to urge their views on the Colonial Office, 
and the Government announced that Mr. Churchill will make a 
pronouncement after sooing the Delamere delegation and will not 
decide the Indian policy in Kenya till then. Tho following ia 
taken from the memorandum of the delegation submitted to the 
Colonial Office 


immigration at present, with a view to ultimate 


“The British European community now insist that the ultimate Asiatic 
I'olicy of the Colony must include the principles which they have for long past 
maintained as essential to the development of Kenya and to the maintenance of 
Imperial integrity , principles which the convention of associations affirmed in 
Juui! 1JI , and, in reaffirming in 11)21, digested into the following live cardinal 
pointB : — 

[i] Strictly controlled 
prohibition. 

[ii] Iwo nominated, and not elected, Indian Members of the Legislative 
Council. 

[iii] Segregation in residential areas, and, where practicable, in commer¬ 
cial areas also. 

[iv] No alienation to Asiatic’s in the Highland area. 

[v] Full recognition of existing Asiatic’s property rights. 

Tho Memorandum goes on to state :— 


“As regard b segregation—a people which has el- vated caste into a religion 
and carried the principle of exclusiveness to an extreme pitch can hardly be 
iAken seriously in their objection to Segregation. . . . The dangers of non- 

fi'-i.rt gat ion of an oriental race in a Luropenu (’omniunity are mainly on sanitary 
and moral grounds The views of the bulk of the local Indiana on sanitation 
an- worse than primitive .... from the moral aspect, the breaking down 
ui the barTicr of segregation will inevitably lead to the establishment of mixed 
schools with the undesirable consequence of the English children sitting along- 
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THE DELAMERE MEMO. 

children, who are in all probability married and initi^g^itto 
^ie8 of oe*. The Europeans of K-nya eaunofc agree to face dajagfclof^ 
rtitude ... it may bo pointed out that Professor Simpson advise a 
and sanitary grounds, not only the segregation of the two communities, 
but the establishment of reserves of n utral z mes between European and Asiatic 
residential areas as a further safeguard against the intermingling of the races.” 

“There is no room for doubt that the Church and the Missionary Societies take 
the view that the grant of right to India which would lead to her ultimate 
supremacy would sound the ddatli-kuell of native advancement. Canri burns, 
one of our oldest and best-known missionaries, gave it as his opinion that, if the 
proposed concession to Indians were carried into effect, the progress of the native 
would be put back 50 years. 

“ The Medical faculty is equally emphatic. Dr. Burkitt, the senior private 
medical practitioner in the Colony, who was for many years a medical <>fli r 

in Iudia said :_l say as a medical man that no sanitation can bcarried out 

in the face of the abominable religious customs of Indians, aud, judging from 
what I myself have seen of them, l say unhesitatingly that th. y arc much more 
il, grading and debasing than anything l have seen or heard of among the natives 
of this country. Venereal disease, I heed hardly say, in people following sm l. 
debasing religious customs, is rampant, more rampant probably than anywhere 
else. The same may be said of beastial sexual offences, also generated by these 
religions.” 

"There is a wider aspect. Our concern for our homes in Kenya.and for the 
well-being of the native people does not blind us to the fact that the danger to 
the Empire and to Christianity is greater. 

“ If the East is permitted to penetrate Africa and the Trusteeship of the 
vast nntive population be transferred to other and alien hands, then gone is the 
dream of a Berios of Christian African States, created and linked together by the 
genius of British Colonisation. 

" Australia, New Zealand, Canada aud South Africa have all closed the 
door to Indian Immigration. All have seen the danger. To those on the spot 
the menace i8 apparent. To those at home in England it is vague and indefinite. 

"To sum up ;— 

“Is England to be marked with the stain of betraying the African Native 
to Eastern rule?” 

“ Is the young growth of Christianity and Western Civilisation to bo sup¬ 
planted by Eastern creeds and snpersfcitions ? 

This document was signed by Lord Delaraere and by Mr. C. K. 
Archer on behalf of the European Convention of Association!* of Konya. 
The following passage occurs in a memorial submitted to tho Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Churchill, by the European Convention :— 

" Wo feel that experience of the past h«a proved the im| mobility • f Mixing 
Europeans and Asiatics in one Colony : that the Imperial Confer, net? I u« 
laid down a policy of segregation between East and West by reciprocal . 
of Immigration ; that the introduction of any form of Eastern cniitn 
is a real potential danger to the Empire. No one can say with <•.> rfa rifcy (•"** ‘ l > 
that India will side with u8 in the inevitable struggle between Eo*d rl,, ‘ ' ’• • 

. . Tile } n*t policy of the Imperial Government to Attempt rof"ie»> on 

European Community s political right* for Asiatics has, faiUd. I . i wh 
. friction within the Empire itsvif, it is to-day standing hs a bai l, r t*• 
world policy of England in close co-operation with the United Stales “I 
lor the urban •• incut of our civilisation.“ 

18(a) 
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INDIANS IN KENYA 

dpposed to the European Deputation there wa3 a 
ftp:/deputation in England which wa 3 totally ignored by 
aiSfifrill. On 28th January 1922 when speaking at the Konya 
Colony Dinner in London, where he was the chief guest, Mr. 
Churchill delivered himself of a highly reactionary speech and 
blatantly declared that Kenya was a characteristically and distinc¬ 
tively British colony. He said : — 

Mr. Churchill’s Kenya Speech. 

“Lot me make one statement which will, l trust, limit the 
anxieties which are felt by the White population. I am now in 
communication with my friend Lord Delamere on the general 
question of what is to be done to regulate the position of Indians 
in East Africa. We consider we are pledged by undertakings given 
in the past to reserve the highlands of East Africa exclusively for 
European settlers, and we do not intend to depart from that pledge. 
That must be taken as a matter that has been definitely sottled in 
all future negotiations- 

“We consider that the interests of British settlers and the native 
population alike require that all future immigration of Indians shall 
b - strictly regulated, and that the same principle of equal rights 
and comlitions for all civilised men shall rule in respect of immigra¬ 
te i. laws as in all others. Wo recognize that the laws relating to 
immigration and the administration of these laws, more than almost 
any orher matter, must be a subject of the closest consultation 

between the official Government and the existing residents in the 

country. We do not contemplate any settlement or system which 
will prevent British East Africa or Kenya becoming a characteristi¬ 
cally and distinctively British Colony, looking forward in full 
fruition of time to complete responsible Self-Government. 

An East African Federation. 


There is one other question I will touch upon. That is the 
scheme, which has been in so many minds, to amalgamate the four 
countrias of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar, This 
would make a magnificent whole, and there is no doubt that many 
of the problerm.—railway problems, financial probloms, which 
present themselves to-day in each of these four countries, can bo 
solved on a higher plane and with greater advantage if there were a 
united superior organisation for the whole of those regions. I have 
been directing my advisers to study this matter in detail, and if no 
net ion has yot been taken it is not that 1 have any doubt that this 
in the ultimate conclusion which we shall reach, and reach in a few 
yearn. 1 have delayed action for one reason and one reason only, 
that we aro going through bad time9 and that we cannot afford to 
di-imb the existing order at the present moment. We have just 
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C HU liC HILL’S tiBlSYA SPEECH 

in until times get better. I look forward undoubt 
fcW a great East African Federation, almost an Empi 
b^od, with a common energy and with massed and pooled 
credits and resources, by which every member of that Federation 
would be benefittod. I look forward to the day when such a Con¬ 
federation will take its place in the Crown Colonies of the British 
Empire on oqual terms with the great West African Colonios, 
which are so prosperous, and with which Sir Frederick Lugard, who 
is here to-night, has boon so successfully associated. 

The Govt, of India’s Protest. 

This speech raised a ferment of agitation both in India and 
in Kenya/ The betrayal of Indians in the Colony by Mr. Churchill 
was the subject of animated debate in the press and platform. Iho 
following telegram was addressed by His Excellency the V.erroy 
to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 25th February, 10.1. 
“On the 23rd February the following resolution was earned unani¬ 
mously in the Council of State : This Council recommends to the 
Govemor-General-in-Council that he should communicate to the 
Right Hon\ the Secretary of State for India the strong feeling of ro- 
Bontmeut aroused in this Council and in the country generally by the 
speech of the Right Hon\ Winston Churchill delivered at the last 
East African Dinner in London. 

“Tno same strength of feeling was revealed in the debaters was 
Bhc i in the Assembly. One member even urged that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should not rest content with mere representations, not¬ 
withstanding bow strongly they are worded, but in the event of failure 
to secure a decision in favour of the Indians the Indian members 
should resign in a body as a constitutional protest. Mr. Churchill s 
later statement in the House of Commons on the 14th instant has^had 
no effect in relieving anxiety and indignation felt in this country. 

The Kenya Agitation. 

A .joiut meeting of the members of the Standing Committee 
of the Congress and the local association was held in Mombasa on 
30th January 1922 when the following resolution was passed.— 

(After referring to the Churchill pronouncement, it was 

Rosolved that in view of the situation thus arisen, the u ^ 
representations be decliued and a special session of the/V/ ; n 
convened if necessary to consider the situation and t.°_ta * 1 . , 

accordance with the resolution of non-co-operation passed a 1 • 

session of the Congress held at Mombassa in 1920. . 

• Resolved further that all the associations of the country bo 
informed and recommended to pass similar resolutions. 

The N-C-0 Resolution 

The following is the N-C-0 resolution referred to above 



in POLS. OF THE F. A. 1. CONGUKSS 

reas in spite of repeated representations from His MajJ 
g^ubjccts in East Africa and from all other sources* 
ovrrnmont of India from time to time to accord equal treat¬ 



ment to them in all respects based on the principle of equality of status 
for the Indians within the Empire in general and in Crown Colonies 
and Protectorates in particular, His Majesty's Secretary of Stato 
for the Colonies, influenced by the pressuro of a class of European 
settlers full of racial animosity and trade jealousy, metod out 
humiliating treatment to the trusted deputation of the Indiana of East 
Africa headed by the prosident of the third session of the Congress, 
Mr. A. M Jeevanjee, who declared in his speech delivered in the 
House of Lords on the 14th July, 1920, and subsequently announced 
by His pbtcellency the Governor, the administrative policy to bo 
adopted as regards the Indians residing therein with regard to 
franchise, segregation of races and ownership of land—a policy which 
ifa absolutely unjust and disappointing, violatos all the acknowledged 
principles of civilised Government and is detrimental to the future 
prosperity of the Colony fand the interest of the Empire — this Con¬ 
gress humbly and respectfully appeals to His Majesty-in-Council to 
i. u>' instructions to his responsible ministers to recognise the prin¬ 
ciple and practice of complete equality of status for tbo Indians in 
Eastern Africa.— 

“(j) By immediately removing all disabilities resulting from the 
adoption ot ihe principle of segregation of racos in the East African 
lrriitories which is most injurious and detrimental to tho political 
advancement and economical interests of the Indian subjects of Iiis 
. I ijcc.j tho King the right of franchise on the same basis as that on 
which ir, ] 8 granted to the Europeans on a common register. 

■ ' Ey removing all disabilities imposed upon the British Indian 
in acquiring land in any part of the Colony of Konya Protectorate 
of East Africa, Uganda arid Zanzibar, and 

(c) By removing the racial bar which at present exists in tho way 
"f Indian ( vil Servants being appointed and promoted to Officer grade. 

Failing which within a reasonable time this Congress resolves 
11cit it baa no alternative left to it but to advise and adopt such 
■•‘ensures of peaoeful and effective political weapons of self deft*,. 
i i' ll a- non co-operation, as a remedy to achieve the objects specified 
above by stages that should be decided under the advice and 
. iidunce of distinguished Indian leaders who should bo invited here 
i proudly for this purpose at, art extr; rdinnry session of the Congress 
to bo convened specially for this purpose.” 


Kenya in the Commons 


I ho agitation over tho Churchill pronouncement grow into threat- 
cuing proportions* It was an open secret that Messrs Churchill 
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fagu wero in strong disngrooraont in tho Lloyd- 
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■fa-As to Britain’s Colonial policy. Mr. Montagu trifc 
cMJujua-efact Mr. Churchill’s notorious statements in his 1920 Club 
speech but Mr. Montagu himself bad to go owing to his pro-Indian 
proclivities. 

In the course of examining the conditions in Kenya during the 
Colonial Office debate in the House of Commons on July 4th. 1922, 
Mr. Wood said that after further discussing the Indian question 
with Earl Winterton he was far from unhopeful of the possibility of 
agreement. Mr. Churchill was always prepared to offer Indians ex¬ 
clusive use of other lands outside the Highlands, but with reference 
to that area he considered that their hands were tied by past history. 
In his opinion throwing the Highlands open to universal colonisation 
would be inconsistent with tho understanding on which the sottlcrs 
wero induced to settle there. Mr. Wood laid emphasis on his state¬ 
ment that tho settlement of the Indian question must be rcgardocl in 
the light of the practical stubborn facts of Kenya. 


The Present Situation 

Events, however, began to tako a more hopeful turn later on 
when Sir Edward Northey, the anti-Indian Governor under whoso 
rogis tho European Convention and tbo Delamerc-gang wero 
able so extraordinarily to flourish, was recalled and Sir Robert 
Goryu don was appointed Governor in his place. Since bis assump¬ 
tion of office Sir Robert has shown ft keen appreciation of tho 
Indians’ difficulties and has evinced a personal solicitude for the 
just and human claims of the Indian sottlers. His Excellency v. ( iit 
so far as to open on invitation the Fourth Session of tbo East Indian 
National Congress 1922 and in doing so expressed bimsolf very 
felicitously of the loyalty of tbo Indians, 


Resolutions of the East Africa Indian Congress 

The following among other resolutions were adopted at the Inst session 
of the East Africa Indian National Congress under the presidentship °» r> 
M. A. Desai. 

Protest Against Segregation 

ThiB Congress views with great alarm and counternation the annuune rn u 
made by the becretary of State tor the Colonies at the East African hmia 
by the Under-Secretary of State in the Honsc of Cuinnioi 
tuo Colonial Office vote, regarding the reservation of 11 i^hbin 1' »‘ ,r j 
and indignantly protests against any such disability* bcuiK J 

Majesty’s Indian subjects; the same bci‘g inconsistent with tie P l 1 ° 

equality. j j 

This Congress dots not recognise tlmt any ph'dgc coul. be or «a< 11 ( '* * 

given to Europeans lor the reservation of Highland- but on " 1,1 l ‘‘' 1 

lud'ano have it on the authority d no less a ntr&uu bhau Lord g lI, » ' - * 1 u 
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HESOLS. OF THE E. A. 1. COE GHEES 
£r/Ot/ Statu for the Colonics, that “with regard to granting of .,™«- 
tfA/is not conbonant with the views of Hie Majesty’s Government to 
nn, 101511101,101155 uli a °y particular section of the community . ,5 
.oneHolfa «o, B , r | e8 v. 8 J e ' a66 f rtB '!'“ the Cro ' VI * Laad Ordinance, 1U16, which openly 
J , ni i„, t i ?h uailat,;r of Land is a direct contravention of the above 
soil f^Hinan? h I ? dlau8 ’ specially in view of the fact that section 73 of the 
T t r eC ? mva ? lab ‘y “<* d ^ veto transfers to Indians. 

„ c vunimi^dt c [ n P^ ati cally affirms that the question of franchise on 

s . Af ' c * 0 a asis to Ilis Majesty’s Indian subjects, domiciled within the 
ouslv** Ui r 18 nnduly dela J' e d and is retarding .their progress sen- 

' ’ ’ ' e ’ 18 Oongrcss most earnestly appeals to Ills Majesty’s Govcrn- 

ndm b ‘ U > tlUa aUd aommoli franchise to Indians, thus affording them 
terrttorius? y Contrlbute t0 tbu wel£arc aud prosperity of the East African 

This Congress, in view of the part played by Indian troops in the early 
conquest, paoincauon and development of these territories, strongly urges Hie 
Majesty s Government not to impose any restriction on Indian immigration, 
huen measures w.U .undoubtedly seriously interfere with the development of the 
Airman Natives and hamper the progress of the East African territories, 
i, r,V‘',o ,°? er , Cb8 plaocs ,°“ r ? cord > once more, their most emphatic and 

b can e onr aga ' 1 ‘ Bt ,‘ ho prmc,ple of segregation of Indians in East Africa 
because, apart from wounding tbeir national susceptibilities, it is subversive of 
all economical principles, prejudicial to tbe rights of private ownership and 
destructive of all vested interests of tbe Indian community 1 

V,C "i U,c22nd C June 0 rj2 0 ! ’1',?,^ lbe P re8e “‘ Secretary of State for the 

‘ d ltd 


Colonies on the 22nd 

open the higher Civil and' ’pSTto l2S?* lB,,3r ”»* him to " 

irrespective of colour, creed and race! P 1 1 aus according to merit and 

... T1 • „ , lndians and Self-Defence 

(a) This Congress places on record 

absence of opportunity to the Indian JarnS » tappomtaot at tho 

ol th sc countries and protests a<>aii st th ■ T ^°t paillcl patiou > u tho dclcncc 

(b) In view of a large”number ofMl ^ a”' 0 " 0rdiuailCl -'- 

commuted in the colony of Kenya and atli fnf” 9 murder ? ll£ defenceless Indians 
number of daring burglaries, tins c“ non S ? ,m ° rifS and * the increasing 

“l .1-. Police authom.es to grant Sisst 8 ^ TT lh ° !*'“* £ *nt relusal 

lir. -arms tor their protection. " n to Indians to possess suitable 

There is no law prohibiting British inHin™ 
p.i - r, cord proves that such Indians »|i !,V pc-'sessing firearms and tbo 
never .blin d the privilege. The nature of theM“ f 08 * 88 *^ ofdire-arms have 
With wurlil.u Natives renders it absolutely neeessaTv t o ? r ?"v W?* “1“ 

permitted to possess weapon of self-defence accorihin? tn'c!i> nl ’ Bhou {‘ . £>e £r ' :e >’ 
out any interference by the Police. according to their own choice with- 

Indian Settlers in Tangyanika 

Thin CongriBS rc-ndinns its resolution Nn i ,, f , i ,• .. . , 

\%Z!T;' a T ,"f 1 ', an ? aayikB T “ ritofi “ at its 2nd session heldrntK 

mutters referred to m the said Resolution as buon as possible! ° m ° V ° m ^ 
Ea*t African Federation not Wanted 

^«&£XSZ.’?SS KTjefc&SZi JS T-” 1 ** 

UUJ 1 rotcetorate is virtually an auto- 


xiotPouu Arab Bultanate. the Ti 
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EAST AFRICA INDIAN CONGRESS 

tafcfe, and more especially when the population of these ter: 

(such federation. 

_ This Congress supports the opinion of Elis Majesty’s British Indian 

Subjects in the Zanzibar Protectorate that the post of the High Commissioner 
for that Protectorate having not justified itself during so many years past 
should be abolished and the British Resident made directly responsible to Elis 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

This Congress urges Id's Majesty’s Government to introduce the liberal 
institutions in the Local Government of Zanzibar such as the extension of the 
present Protectorate Council to a Legislative Council on elective principles, 
ftnd the establishment of Municipality with adequate Indian representation 
thereon. 


Equal Rights for Indians 

(a) This Congress requests the Local Government and especially the Govern¬ 
ment of the Colony of Konya to grant adequate representation to the Indian 
community on the District Committees, Road Boards in the Colony and Pro¬ 
tectorate of Kenya as well as on the Land Board. 

(b) That the Government of Kenya be requested to introduce a Bill in the 
Legislative Council for the enforcement of the system of Trial by Jury at the 
first opportunity and the local Governments of the adjoining territories be also 
requested to extend the said principles at. the earliest opportunity. 

(c) This Congress resolves that the local Governments be requested to make 
improvements in the diet, clothing and housing accommodation of Indian priso¬ 
ners in His Majesty’s prisons in Ea9t African territories; the present treatment 
as regards food and clothing, etc., meted out to Indians being inferior to that 
granted t.o the Natives of South Africa, Sychcllians, and Portuguese Indian 
subjects. 

(d) This Congress requests the various local Governments to provide 
adequate hospital accommodation for the Indian community. 

(«•) This Congress requests the local Governments to appoint Indian Visiting 
Justices to visit gaols to ascertain the exact state of treatment meted nut to 
Indian prisoners and also to appoint Justices of the Peace or Honorary Mngis- 
rat.es to attend the cases of Indian litigants. 

(f) The Congress resolves that the local Government be requested to issue 
90 years’ leases to the holders of Shambns on temporary lean* n throughout the 
Colony of Kenya and especially in Nairobi and Macbakos. 


Uganda Protectorate 

(a) This Congress views with great, concern the attitude adopted b\ the 
Government ef Uganda Protectorate regarding the repeated hpitimote 
demands of the Indian eoramunity for equal proportion of representation on rhe 
Legislative Council with the un-official Europeans in spite of the fact that tho 
Indians are numerically more than throe times the European populut n rmJ 
their vested interests are far greater than tin* European settlers iu the t* 1 M 

Protectorate. 

(b) This Congress is strongly of opinion that, the Uganda Government 
should recognise holders of degrees from Indian Univcrsifdos in respect, of the 
legal and medical profession, and the holders of such degrees should be permitted 
to practice iu the said Protectorate. . 

(c) This Congress strongly condemns the practice of the Railway authorities 
in disallowing Indians to travel in 1st ClasB cabins on the st* ajn* r« in the Luke 
Kloga and in making invidious distinction even between the Japanese M'd ! is 
Majesty’s Indian Subjects in tins respect. 

( r <) Tldr-i Onngro.cg jq strongly of opinion that tin. Secretary of S’hJ * for 
the Ooloui s must be asked to take immediate steps to ask the Belgium uuthori- 
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BESOLS. OF THE E. A. I. CONGRESS 

move the unreasonabte restrictions at present imposed anoV3lit|sh 
, } ,‘kjects in the way of demanding extra-ordinary National 
[.pcj*i:ion of character etc., which hinder tbe’free entrance of British Indian 
ects into Belgian Congo. 

Municipal Franchise 

This Congress records their sense of profound indignation at the unnecessary 
deJay in enfranchising Indians on a common electoral basis for tbo Nairobi 
Municipal Corporation and requests the Government of Kenya immediately to 
se^tl. the question of Indian representation on the Municipal Corporation at 
Nairobi and also authorises the Standing Committee of the Congress and the 
Indian Association, Nairobi, to take any steps regarding the non-payment of 
taxes of the Municipal Corporation, Nairobi, in the event of absence of a satis¬ 
factory settlement of the Indian Municipal franchise at any time they deem 
expedient. J 

The following is the Resolution adopted at Mombasa in 1920. 

Whereas from all considerations, geographical, historical, oUraatio, social 
and political, and from the ancient connection of India with the Tanganyika 
Territory, and whereas India is one of the nations that took a prominent part 
in conquering the said Territory from Germany, and whereas the successful 
development of the Tanganyika Territory to be handed to Great Britain for 
administration mast necessitate connection of Tndia with this Colony, by means 
ot Indian immigration, Indian capital, trade, industries etc. (in fact all the 
requisites to colonise -and develop a country) on a very advanced measure, and 
whnreas m view of the recent policies declared by the Colonial Office in respect 
of the status of the Indians in the adjacent Kenya Colony and Uganda Protec- 
n? e ^ 88aTy K° t '">}*'* f^ngs here and in India, to have definite 

D08,t, ?, n Indians in the said Tanganyika Territory ;—This 

enterint? into op ! mon . that thp re shall be no discrimination against Indians 

Tuneanvik" T-rritorv” n” r,p *J ta of occupation and citizenship in. 

1 iinganj iKn ierritory, and further resolves to - - - 

members of the league of Nations 


communicate with the Indian 

mandate. uZ a " r. to definite provisions in the 

for rmlfans in ?he said terH^y ° P™” 0 the ,bM ri 6 ht3 to above 

V r ieW 0f , th , e for,hcomin e re-adjustment of the vast territory of 

Ste' , . k r "" G r rman Africa, by extensive sale of 

piopertie*. moveable and immoveable, and its subsequent development by 

7' >.-7>;ctation. trade and IndustriesthUCoopress 

1 . y requests the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association to send a deputa- 

,,r eonn leading Indians representing the Indian Merohant ,. chamber and 
Pur, an Mill-Owners Association, the British Indian Colonial Merchants’ 
Association .the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, Grain Merchants’ 
Association, the Native Piece-Goods Merchants* Association etc. to stud} 

position of this country for Indians at the spot from Indian point of view in 


all re 


poets, commercial and political, and disseminate first-hand intormati 


ion 


thus cured fnr final action in India. 

That in the opinion of this Congress Clause No. 33 with all its six sections 
pertaining to the deportation of the political oflenders in the Order in Council 
j \ , nf the Tanganyika Territory and Clause 4 of Proclamation 7 of 1920 
wir.h regard to r striction of undesirable immigrants, do not. afford nny 
fC0 ; ,,c ° t f t joflicial protection to persons under such suspicion and are undesirable 

and arbitrary. This Congress therefore urges upon JI S rr. t; 

stare tor Mm Colonies to s<‘o to their immediate deletion ami amend them in a 
manneT which affords requisite scope for fair judicial trial in a legally consti¬ 
tuted Court of Justice. b J 
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'^^^dians in the Dominions 


Historical Survey 


The position of Indians in tho Dominions and Crown Colonies has 
been thoroughly set forth in tho previous issues of the lxhGIblh A, 
ftolow i 3 given a summary account of previous history. Like 
Konya amongst tho Crown Colonies, it is the South African Domi¬ 
nion that has over proved and is still a groat thorn by the side 
of India. South Africa has sturdily refused to recognise the Indian 
claim of equal partnership in the Empire. 1 ho trouble began in 
the Transvaal long before the Boer War and before a British 
Dominion status was given to South Africa. In 1881 there was no 
Indian in the Transvaal. From 1881 onwards as Indian traders 
began to migrate from Natal, tho Anti-Asiatic feeling became more 
and more evident. In tho beginning, it was the natural antipathy 
between the white Dutch and the brown Indian tradesman, based 
more on racial feeling than on joalously duo to trade. Tho London 
Convention of 1884 gave tho following privileges to the Indians :— 

“All persons other than natives, conforming themselves to tho 
laws of the South African Republic:— 

(a) will have full liberty, with their families, to enter, travel 
or reside in any part of the South African Republic ; 

(b) will be entitled to hire or possess houses, manufactories 
ware houses, shops and premises ; 

(c) may carry on their commorco eitbor in person or by any 
agents whom they may think fit to employ ; 

(d) will not be subject, in respect of their persons or properly, 
or in respect of their commerce or industry, to any taxes, whether 
general or local, other than those which are or may bo imposed upon 
citizens of the said Republic.” 

A year later, however, a strong agitation was set afoot against 
tho so-called invasion of the Asiatic which resulted in tho passing 
of the first legislative enactment against the Asiatics Law . of 
1885. It enacted that “persons belonging to any of the aboriginal 
racoe of Asia, including thereunder tho so called coolies, Arabs, 
Malaya and Muhammadan subjects of the Turkish Empire 

(a) shall not acquiro the rights of (jitizeuship in the boutk 
African Republic; 
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liall not be owners of lauded property in the Republi _ 

^hall, a3 far as those who settle in the Republic with the 
: trading, etc., aro concerned, have to be inscribed in a 
register to bo specially kopt for that purpose by the Landdrosts 
of the respective districts, according to a model to be prescribed by 
the Government; 

(d) the Government shall have the right to assign to them 
special streets, wards and locations for habitation.” 

This is the first black mark in the differential treatment 
of the Asiatics and it still remains on the statute book to their 
eternal disgrace. The reason given for such a legislation was that 
it was intended to secure the White population from the dirty 
ami insanitary mode of living of the Asiatics. No effort was 
made to discriminate between the traders and his coolies, between 
the rich and the poor, between the educated and the ignorant, 
between the high and low—all being included in the one class 
of inferior beings. Her Majesty’s Government always tried to 
bring this inequity to tho notice of the Republican Government, 
but it could not but yield eventually on the ground of publio healh. 
When the war broke out in 1899 a large number of Indians were 
freely carrying on business in the several towns of the Republic. 
Iho numbei of Indians estimated at this time was about 17,000. The 

3rowu Co '°?y- the war, underwent a sudden 

ch... ,c for the worse and followed quite a different principle. There 
was a fresh .nflow of Astafcs from all parts of Africa, and now the 


es* b :r e t h rr fo ; wurd 

of tho^uroiu: V h/l* 9 U ' 8t,,10t of s elf-preaervation in tho minds 
L Mil p r \ !0rt of hatred 0{ ‘ b ° coloured races. 

Lord Milner, the Colonial Secretary, further endorsed this sentiment 
and pressed for more stringent legislation. He remarked : “1 


... * - sugijsmwiuu. ijo remarKeu * 

. ,...k that to attempt to place coloured people on an equality with 
AM,itcs in .South Africa » wholly impractiable and that, moreover, 


of the change of outlook 
w— by a resolution passed in 
Convention, which reads thus :_ 


it is in principle wrong.” The nature 
and opinion can very easily bo ganged 
1904 at the White National 
Resolutions were passed.- 

(1) thanking the Government of the Transvaal Colony for the 
sympathetic attitude they bad taken up in regard to the question of 
the Asiatic trader ; 

Iir . ,b i° l ’ rincipl °. tbat AB i*Ho Immigration should be 

prohibited except under rostnciive legislation • 

„o I.SLrnl” 8 tb f removl..* into bazars of’all Asiatic traders; 
10 urtbor hcouses to be issued to Asiatics to trade ouUido Lazars ; 
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HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

□terming the opinion that all Asiatics should be requVc 1 
d^vin bazars or locations appointed by the Government, 
uiother suggestion of a like nature followed in 1906 when it 
was proposed that a compulsory registration of all Asiatics should 
be made and that they should bo identified by finger prints. But 
the legislation was shelved for the time boing on account of the near 
approach of the grant of Responsible Government to Transvaal. 

During tho first sossion of the Parliament of Transvaal, ordi¬ 
nances were passed which established an Immigration Department, 
restricted immigration into the Colony and fixed an educational test 
which lod to the passive resistence movement of Mr. M. K, Gandhi 
and eventually led to tho Gandhi-Smuts agreement of 1914. (See 
I. A . R. 1921), Still all did not go on well and after the Great War 
tho controversy broke out again in 1918, as regards the position 
of tho Asiatics in reference to tho holding and trading rights in 
Transvaal. The Gandhi-Smuts agreement was violated by the Act 
37 of 1919, after which the position was as follows : 

(1) Indians cannot own fixed property anywhere in the province, 
either directly or indirectly, i.e through nominal trustees of limited 
liability companies, except in such localities as the Government may 
for sanitary reasons assign to them for purposes of residence. 

(2) They can acquiro leasehold rights with respect to fixod 
property. 

(3) Thoy can obtain general dealers’ licenses to trade anywhere. 

That Act while recognising the ‘ vostod 1 interests of Indian 

settlers already there, upheld the Transvaal Law 3 of 1885 by which 
Indians and Asiatics “ may not bo owners of fixed property/' A 
great agitation arose and Government proposed to appoint a 
commission “to go into the whole Asiatic question” in the Tmnsv :ml. 
Ay a result of the Reciprocity resolution accepted by tho Iraporia) 
Conference in 1918 (sec I. A. R. 1919) and tho pressure of tho 
Indian .Secretary of State the Government of India was allowed in 
v nd a representative before this commission to put the Indian cnao. 
Sir Benjamin Robertson was accordingly sent. The report of i his 
Commission was finally issued in Maroh 1921 and sinco then the 
question of repatriation has come to tho fore. 

Repatriation —Sir Benjamin Robertson was doputed by the 
Govt, of India to South Africa to urge the Indian claim. II* rusjp ^leil 
repatriation. On this question the report of tho \siatic fnquiry 
Commission (see the 1921 Register) has some very valuable in¬ 
formation to give. It says that moat of the witnesses ox uni m d 
are emphatic in their denunciation of the Asiatic population on 
various grounds. In epito of the cessation of immigration they 
woro apprehensive of their eventually dispossessing tho White man 
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ory repatriation, 
teqimte compensation, 
sterling or moro would 
that the t^tep was worth taking. They 
reasons Orange Free State and the 
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IN 11! K DOMINIONS 
The remedy that they suggestc 
Without expropriation oi property and 
this was not possible. Fifty millions 
bo necessary tor this. But they urged 
thought that for patriotic 
Cape Colony would join 


hands with them and freely give money oven though the problem 
did not affect them. But they saw the futility of the whole 
thing when they wore told that approximately half tho Asiatics in 
Natal and a considerable portion of those in Transvaal were born in 
South Africa. Others were against this, not or) account of tho cost, 
but on account of the injustice. Indians are of opinion that 
voluntary repatriation is only a stepping-stone to compulsory 
repatriation and should be strongly objected to. Repatriation was 
the remedy suggested by Mr. C. F. Andrews, but since then ho 
has found out his mistake and ho admits in his recent book, 
Indians in South Africa , that repatriation is no remedy. The 
Report of the »S. A. Commission and the subsequent steps takon 
are given in tho following pages. 


The Indian Question in Natal 

It was some sixty years ago that Indians wore for tho 
time ^ introduced into Natal as indentured laborers. 
‘ 1,, 1 Cfi ISaUil from th ® beginning was a Crown Colony, Indians 
m« many more piivilegos in it than in Transvaal. They enjoy¬ 
ed the same rights as to ownership of land as Europeans. The 
.'^me Licensing Laws were applicable to them. This was duo to 
tho fact that tho presence of Indians in Natal was due to tho 
request of tho Natal Covornmont to send indentured laborers from 
India. Sinco they could not manage without Indian laborers, even 
iiiler tho five years of indenture they were induced to stay behind 
ili5 R‘ c0 laborers and sometimes grants of lands were made to thorn 
id of free passage back to India. Thus their families grew 
in number and the children born to thorn proved to be energetic, 
well-educated and intelligent. The Indians who were nearly half 
i ho whole population and who increased almost 20 per cent in 15 
yt .us, from 18/6 to 1891 from 10,336 to 30,355, wore very much 
<ii,satisfied at tho distribution of seats in the Legislative Assembly 
..hen Natal got Self-Government. In the wake of these laborers 
had come many a trader, professional man, merchant and clerk. 
And it wus against this class of Indians that tho Anti-Asiatic feel¬ 
ing v.nited itself. It culminated in tho passing of enactments of 
1. Jo 97. dr. Esoombe, the Prime Minister, in introducing those 
bill* remarked: “Unless an arrastation was put upon the iutroduc- 
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Emigrants from India, the whole of the speciar 
ig^untry would bo disturbed. Having regard to the c\ 
fthe people who were coming into the country it was easy 
for the whole of the population of this country to be, as 
it were, submerged by the new arrivals, entailing a competition 
which was simply impossible as far as Europeans wero concerned, 
whether in trade or agriculture, on account of the different 
habits of life.” 

Many Indians held lands and had farms of their own. They 
bad small and big business concerns and held some very substantial 
and valuablo properties in the midst of the towns, there is a 
steady tendency for land and property gradually to pass in f o t 10 
hands of Indians. A frosh attempt in 1908 by the Natal Govern¬ 
ment to limit the issue of licenses to Indians met with a strong 
rebuff from the Imperial Government. 

Recently an attempt made by the Natal Provincial Council to 
pass two ordinances disabling Indians still further was only frustrated 
by the veto of the Governor-General. One of the ordinances aimed 
at depriving Indians of their right to elect in Township Boards. 
Tho othor affected their right to obtain municipal trading licenses. 
This last, called tho Rural Dealers Licensing Ordinance, was again 
introduced in 1922 in spite of its being vetoed in 1921. Indians 
have no parliamentary vote, and by tho Township Franchise Ordi¬ 
nance, vetoed like the last in 1921 but passed by the Council in 
1922 again at the instance of Mr. Hulott, the leader of the Anti 
Indian party, tho municipal vote is sought to be denied to them. 
The anti-Indians are moving heaven aud earth to enforce repatri¬ 
ation on Indian settlers and even Govt, agents are going about 
inducing Indians to got out. Indians aro now increasingly being 
badly treated. They have to travel in back seats in Trams and 
Railways along with Negroes, however respectable or rich they may 
bo, while the uncleaneat Whites occupy tho front, benches, 
the descendants of th« old indentured Indians have to obey the old 
immigration law which did not permit Indians to go out of t unr 
bouses after 9 P.M. ! Tho ‘voluntary repatriation* has boon so 
thoroughly canvassed by Govt, agents there that already Bomo n< ’ 11 3 
have left their home in South Africa for good, but on lari mg^in 
India th y find no Govt, bureau here which was promised J - v k ’ ir 
Benjamin Robertson on behalf of the Indian Govt. 1 1 1 0 ,0 ‘ l 

is now this : the Govt, of India helped to supply iudentuio* a out 
to Natal ; under the pressure of public opinion they Bent Mr 
Benjamin Robertson onH-la Tn/ii.m miestion *, Sir Bonjamu 


to settle the Indian question 


‘settled' voluntary repatriation and promised that th 


would look after the repatriated on their arrival 
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labour bureaus in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
7 are not yet in working order. 

i the whole, the attitude of the Indians in Natal is to proservo 
as many of the rights and privileges which they already possess 
as possible. In Zululand, there is no bar against Asiatics from 
holding land. But they cannot reside in it, neither can they 
trade there. In Orange Free State, there is no Indian problem. 
The problem in the Capo Colony centres round the possible curtail¬ 
ment of their rights, since they have got both the Parliamentary 
and Municipal franchise. With Europeans they possess the right to 
own lands and trade. There is however a strong grievance against 
the Municipalities which are averse to granting licenses to Asiatics. 


Indians in British Columbia 


There are about 4,000 Indians settled in British Columbia who 
are mostly Sikhs. Thoy are for the most part agricultural labour- 
ores ; a few also work in factories and railways. Since 1914, the 
Canadian Government has firmly decided not to allow any fresh 
British Indian in the western part of Canada. They have tried to 
secure this, first, by insisting on a through ticket from any country to 
Canada and by a continuous journey. Every porson seeking entry 
should possess 200 dollars, and finally no artisan, skilled or unskilled 
labourer, is allowed to come in. The ground stated for all this is 
that thore is lack of employment in British Columbia. The 
memorable voyage of the^ Komagata Marie and the sequai to it 
is a case in point showing how rigid was the spirit of exclu¬ 
sion. I he grievance of the settlers in British Columbia is that 
since they were let in without hindrance as soldiers of the Crown, 
their \\ives and children should be allowed to join them which the 
authorities docline. A few cases are known where this has boon 
done, However, oxcept for the general obstruction to entry into 
Canada, there is no differential treatment and legislation. 

Indians in Australia 

Australia has been following the policy of shutting its doors on all 
Asiatics through a Language Test which is as bad as it could be. 
Indians of high position and standing and Indian students are, how¬ 
ever, allowed to enter, t hese cannot settle there nor can they 
remain there without permission, i'he children of a domicile cannot 
find an entrance. Ihere is a strong tendency to restrict tho rights 
of the Orientals to exercise trades freely and in other ways to expose 
[hrm to disabilities.'” ftays Times Bryce in his Modern Democracies : 

1 hero is in Australia au oven more general agreement that the 
continent must bo strictly reserved for the White European races. 
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persons of East Asiatic or South Asiatic or Africa^ 
h-word‘ a White Australia 9 is proclaimed by all par 

The Colonists’ Plea 



These Dominions maintain that they have got a right bo pass any 
legislation, being free countries, in order that they may protoct their 
citizens, and rightly or wrongly, they are afraid of too intimate an 
intercourse with Asiatics. Their opposition is partly based on 
sanitary and economic objections, but some capital is made 
out of the othnio objection too. Such an authority as James 
Bryce writes on this question in the following manner : “Never¬ 
theless there is another side to the matter. Whoever studies 
the phenomena that attend the contact of Whites with civilised 

East Asiatics in Pacific, North America.perceives that there arc 

other grounds, besides the desire of working-men to prevent the 
competition of cheap Asiatic labour, which may justify the conclu¬ 
sion. Tho admixture of blood, which is suro ultimately to come 
wherever races, however different, dwell close together, raises gravo 
question^, not only for White men, but for the world at laige. 
Scientific enquiries have not so far warranted the assumption that a 
mixed race is necessarily superior to the less advanced of the two 
races whence it bprings. It may be inferior to either, or the gain 
to the less advanced may be slighter than the loss to tho more 
advanced.” 

The following are the principal grievances and objections which 
were raised by witnesses to the South African Commission against 
Asiatic traders :— 

(1) They send their money out of tho country instead of spend¬ 
ing it whore they earn it. 

(2) They are a source of danger to tho public health owing to 
their unclean habits, and require constant supervision to make 
them conform to sanitary aud other bye-laws. 

(3) They depreciate the value of property in their neighbour¬ 
hood, as well as of the premises which they occupy. 

(4) Their standard of living is inferior to that of Europeans. 

(5) Their standard of trading aDd methods of business ar* 
dififorent to thoso of Europeans in the following respects : 

(a) They use inferior buildings as shop premises and pay less 
ront for them ; (b) the owner of the business and his shop assistants 
all usually reside on the premises; (c) they defraud their 
creditors by fraudulent insolvency more frequency than Euro¬ 
peans; (d) ili y pay lower wages to their assistants than 
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; (e) they evade the la\v 3 regulating hours of triji 
habitually give short weight and adulterated foodstuffs; 
ley thus succeed in underselling European traders. 

(6) They carry on business which should bo carried on by 
Europeans and close avenues of employment which should bo open 
to Europeans. 


(7) They produce nothing in the Transvaal and do not con¬ 
sume the produce of the country but import their requirements 
from India. 


(8) They form “rings” to keep out Europoan competitors. 

(9) Their prosonce has a bad influence on the natives, who are 
jealous oi the rights and privileges enjoyed by them, as coloured 
people. 

(10) Their religion, language, color, mode of thought, ideals, 
manner and customs are entirely different to those of Europeans ; 
they cannot be assimilated and their presonce is a menace to 
European supremacy. 

Oi) They are generally immoral and debauch the natives by 
inciting them to theft and by readily receiving stolon property, 

(12) lhcy become too familiar with Europeans, especially 
fi males, in the conduct of their business and thus destroy the 
respect of tho nativos for Europeans. 


The claims of Asiatics 

The Indians likewise have a just cause for complaint both 
against the Colonist and the Mother Country, Engl md. Constant 
,n8U ‘ ,b h ur led at them, tho ban of almost untouchability fixed on 
them, the humiliation and degradation of being a subject race, all 
these have contributed to inflame their spirit and have made 
them very bold iu their demands. These have been summed 
up briefly in tho Report, referred to above. Tho Commission 
mostly repudiated tho allegations of the Whitos as utterly 
unfounded. 

The first and foremost grievance advanced by Indians in 
Transvaal is that, though British horn sub-jecta, they are excluded 
from civic add othor rights and privileges which are freely accorded 
to aliens, who are permitted to own land and enjoy full and 
l rights of trading anywhere in the Province. M. 
these aliens, they allege, are men of the lowest, type who have 
emigrated in the country from tho slums of Eastern and South* 
E.v-aorn Europe. They maintain, therefore, that being British 
subjects they are entitled to claim at leuut tho same rigbtn as those 
alion:<. They particularly resent tho Law 3 of 1885 which is the 
parent of all restrictive and eoereionist legislation, 


Report of the South African 

Asiatic Enquiry Committee 

This Commission was appointed to inquire into the provisions 

of the law affecting : . 

(a) The acquisition of land and rights affecting land in the 
Union by the Asiatics and persons of Asiatic descent for trading and 
other purposes ; 

(b) The trading or carrying on of businoss by such persons 

generally, or in specified localities ; . , 

And furthor to report whether it was in the public interest to 
alter the law in any respect and to make recommendations with 
rospoct to any difficulties and grievances which have arisen in 
regard to matters (a) and (b). 

The report of the Commission covers 68 foolscap pages, and 
reviews the whole question. The extracts given below are from 
that part of the report which explains the general conclusions of 
the Commission and gives its views and recommendations. 

Details of Recommendations 

197. The fear which General Smuts referred- to at the London 
Conference of 1917, as having formerly obsessed the minds of many 
of the European inhabitants of the Transvaal, has not been removod 
by the passing of the Immigrants Regulation Act of 1913. A great 
many witnesses bofore tho Commission insisted that there is still a 
largo and continual influx of Asiatics into the country, in 9pito of that 
* Act. Some of their assertions were of a most extravagant character 
id wore generally based on hearsay ; they wore probably due to 
y°» ports spread around the country districts by interested or 
n ' Vi ospousible propagandists. But the impression was not oonfined 

witnessc i from tho smaller town and country distriots, whoso 
view 0 might bo influenced by the migration of Indian Traders or 
bawl {ors f r0 m one town to another. Similar apprehensions appoarec 
to be entertained by witnesses from tho larger centres ; am c\on 
Cuuns <u j f or the South African League rejected the assurances given 
upon t he subject by the officials of the immigration Department, 
and cy p ro8aP( ] j,j 3 conviction that thoro have been frequent evasions 
of tho j aNVS restricting immigration 
19(a) 
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/are, however, as previously stated, satisfied chat thord 
^tantial grounds for those apprehensions, and that, if there is 
any leakage at all at the present time into the Transvaal, it is 
entiroly negligible. 

We deem it most important that the public mind should bo 
disabused of that obsession, for it undoubtedly lies at the root of 
a great deal of the alarm about the “ Asiatic menace 


Ownership of Land 

198. The Commission recommend that Law 3 of 1885 
(Transvaal) which prohibits the ownership of land by Asiatics, 
except in certain special places set apart for them, should remain 
in force. 

Sir Benjamin Robertson informed the Commission that neither 
the Imporial Government nor the Government of India is now pre¬ 
pared to press for the repeal of that. Law, although it wa 9 asked for at 
the London Conference of 1918. Tho difficulty of amending Law 
3 of 1885 or the Gold Law of tho Transvaal in tho pjrosont stale 
of public opinion is recognised ; especially as it would be a reversal 
of tho decision of Parliament, as expressed in Act No. 37 of 1919, 
which in our opinion, should also remain in force. 

1 Jf our recommendations as to the establishment of separate 
areas in every town for Asiatics, both for residential and trading 
purposes, are carried out, they would have the right to own fixed 
property in such areas and any substantial hardship entailed by tbo 
retention of Law 3 of 1885 would thus bo removed. 

199. As regards Natal, it has been suggested that no great 
hardship would he sulFerod if the rights of Asiatics to acquire land 
were restricted to the Coast Belt — extending from, say, twenty to 
thirty miles inland. 

It is admitted that while Indians are very successful as 
agriculturists along the coast belt, where tho climate and system 
of agriculture are best suited to them, they are not adapted tr J 
ordinary up-country farming,‘which comparatively few of thorn ha' •’© 
hitherto attempted ; and their exclusion as landowners from t ho 
uplands would go a long way towards allaying tho strong feel big 
upon tho subject which exists amongst the farming population of tho 
inland districts. 

In the circumstances, wo would recommend that su a 
restriction should bo provided f,,r by legislation. It must, how °vcr, 
he confined to ownership of 1 mil for farming or agriou ftiirrl 
purposes, outside of tho townships. The chief difficulty would 
be tho getting of land in the coast belt either in freehc ^d or 
leasehold on reasonable terms. 
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a provision is made, Indian agriculturists who 
[tfpsi^ion to purchase properties should bo granted fd 
Siring long leases of land instead of having to be content 
with short loasos as at present. It has been found that as soon 
as the Indian holder of a lease on short notice has improved the 
waste land, the European landlord stops in and drives the Indian 
further afield by giving him notico to quit. 

Allocation of Separate Areas. 


200. In dealing with the remedies suggested in the Transvaal 
for the removal of the grievances arising out of Asiatic trading, wo 
have (in paragraphs 120 to 131) fully discussed the question of 
segregation, and given the outlines of our proposals concerning 
that vital matter. It is unnecessary to repeat them hero, but we 
would strongly recommend that some system of separate areas, based 
on the lines of those suggestions, should be introduced both in the 

Transvaal and Natal. # V 

It is fully recognised that its introduction will not have the 
olToct of ridding European traders of Asiatic competition. That 
object cannot be attained unless trading by Asiatics is oither 
absolutely prohibited or relegated to locations outside tho towns, 
where it would practically be restricted to dealing with members 
of their own race. And for reasons before mentioned, we are 
unable to recommend either of those courses. It is doomed essential 
that tho Asiatic quarter for trading purposes should bo located 
within tho town, and with due regard to the situation of existing 
businesses. But such a scheme will, at any rate, tend to ensure tho 
romoyal of Asiatics from the immediate vicinity of European 
traders. And the social grievance arising from contiguity of Asiatic 
residences with those of Europeans will also bo obviated. 

In order to avoid any possible suspicion that trade rivalry might 
'n some instances influence the selection of those areas, it would be 
advisable that their allocation, for both trading and residential 
purposes, should bo entrusted to special boards consisting of throe 
or more mombors appointed for this purpose by tho Administrate*- of 
the Province. They might include the Magistrate of the Dihtib-t, 
the Survoyor-General aud other persons, not uocodnanly * ocft * 
residents, of reliable and independent judgment. 

Those Boards should, however, act in close consultation \u i 
Municipal Authorities, as well as with tho leaders of tho Asiatic 
community. 

No steps should be takon for the allocation of such sepaiato 
areas in any town, except upon the special request of tbo Municipal 
Couucil or othor local authority. 
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Little difficulty in Natal 

There should be little difficulty in introducing such a 
system in Natal, at any rate as far as trading is concerned ; for in 
some towns of that Province it has already been adopted to some 
extent. Wo gathered from the evidence of the Licensing-Officer of 
the Pietermartizburg Municipality and other witnesses that in that 
city there is a special area, known as the Indian quarter, for which 
applications for new licences by Indians are granted without any 
question : whereas they are withheld from localities which are 
regarded as European districts of the town. In Durban also the 
policy of the local Licensing Officer has always been to confine 
Asiatic trading to particular sections of the town as far as possible. 

The Commission received very useful evidence upon this point 
at Maritzburg from Mr. F. A, Hatborn, an old resident, who had 
evidently given much thought to the question, and had tendered 
similar evidence in 1885 before the Wragg Commission. He 
deprecated the action of Natal Municipalities in trying to achieve 
t he impossible by kicking against the law and “ endeavouring to 
discriminate between the Asiatic and the European, with the result 
that they find themselves to day no nearer solution than before/' 

the solution, in his opinion lies in equal justico to all arid ho 
strongly advocated that Municipal Corporations should have 
powers to include in their Bye-laws regulations as to European, 
Asiatic, Coloured and Native quarters ; and particularly for the 
regulating of trading licences in such quarters. 

. Complaints were laid before the Commission by residents 

oi Malvern, Sydenham and other suburbs of Durban, regarding the 
large number of small tenements occupied by Indians which are 
scattered about in the midst of valuable European properties in 
thoso localities. They consist generally of unsightly and insanitary 
hovels occupied by Indians of the lowest type. The dwelling often 
stands in a small [»lot of ground on which vegetables are grown. 
Unfortunately, they are situated beyond the limits oi the Durban 
Municipality; and tbo sanitary supervision of the locality is in the 
hands of a District Inspector, in the service of the Government 
who pays it only periodical visits. 

What is evidently urgently needed is the creation of an efficient 
lo< al authority to deal with the insanitary conditions complained of. 

Alteration of Licen#ing Laws. 

204. In paragraphs 132 to 141 of this Report we have set 
oni in detail those provisions of the respective Licensing Laws 
of the four provinces of the Union which are relevant to our 
enquiry. 
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jfe recommendations of tho Commission are to bo cf 

ajmty and some of the legitimate grievances of the __- 

removed, it will be necessary to make material alteration 
in the Licensing Laws of the Cape Transvaal and Natal Provinces. 
We have already shown that tho Orange Freo State Proviuce is not 
directly concerned in tho Asiatic problem; nor can it reasonably bo 
expectod that, that Province would readily assent to a radical 
alteration of its legislative measures, which are said to have givon 
goneral satisfaction. On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
that a uniform licence law throughout tho Union would be of great 
advantage. If this cannot be achieved, then as regards the other 
throe provinces, where Asiatic traders are found in considerable 
numbers, we aro of opinion that their respective laws relating to 
the issue of trado licenses should bo assimilated in a comprehensive 
consolidating Act of Parliament. In as much as the state of licensed 
premises, and the suitability of eortain classes of trade or business 
to particular localities, fall peculiarly within tho province of 
Municipalities responsible for the sanitary condition and good 
government of the town, the local authority should likewise be 
charged with tho granting of trading licenses. 

205. With that end in view we would recommend as follows:— 


(1) The granting of all licences, or of certificates authorising 
their issue by a Receiver of Revenue, should in the towns and 
villages bo entrusted to the local authorities exercising municipal 
functions, with the right, however, to delegate thoir powers to 
a Committee and (or) a licensing officer against whose decisions an 
appeal should lie to the delegating body ; 

(2) for localities outside tho limits of those municipal bodies, 
to Divisional Councils in the Capo Province : but in those provinces 
wlioro no such Councils exist to special licensing otlicors appointed 
for the several districts of those provinces by the Administrator ; 

(3) renewals of existing licences should bo granted as a matter 
of course, subioct to No. 9 thereof ; 

(4) the various grounds upon which an application for a now 
licence to trade can be refused by the licensing body or officer 
should be specified in the Act or Ordinance ; 

(5) the grounds embodied in the Transvaal Ordinance No. 9 of 

1912 might be followed as a basis ; but it should be made clear that 
tho licensing body or officer has the right to refuse such application 
ou any of the following grounds :— . . . 

(a) that the premises in respect of which tho licence is applied 
for are not suitable ; 

(b) that the clu^ of business proposed to be carried ou in thorn 
is not suited to the locality applied for ; 
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c) /that tho applicant is not a fit and proper person to hojj 
so or carry on such business ; 

(6) the reasons for the refusal of any licence or certificate 
should be recorded, together with any evidence that nicy have been 
given for or against the application ; 

(7) thero should be no appeal from any decision of such 
Licensing body or officer on grounds 5 (a) and 5 (b) ; but 

(S) on ground 5 (d), referring to objections to tho applicant 
personally, there should he a final appeal from all licensing autho¬ 
rities to a special Appeal Board, consisting of thrae persons of 
independent judgment appointed by tho Administrator of the 
Province. 

(9) Renewals should be refused by tho issuer of licences if ho 
rceives notice from the licensing authority that the original certi¬ 
ficate for its issue has been cancelled or withdrawn on any of tho 
following grounds : 

(a) that tho premises havo become unsuitable ; 

(b) that the business is unsuitable for the locality ; 

(c) that the business has been conducted in an irapropor and 
unsatisfactory manner ; 

(d) that tho holder is prohibited immigrant ; 

(e) that the holder is no longer bonafido interested in the 
licence. 


(10) Objections to renewals may be lodged with the licensing 
authority by any membor of the public, as well as by tho xiolico or 
health ollicors ; but before any decision is arrived at, notice of such 
objections should be given to the license-holder, who must bo granted 
an opportunity of submitting evidence to refute them. 

(11) Transfer of a licence to another person or to other 
premises should be granted as a matter of course j unless the pro¬ 
posed transferee is objected to as not being a fit and proper person 
to hold the licence or the now promises aro considered unsuitable 
or are situated in a locality for which tho particular business is 
doomed not to bo suited. 


(12) There should bo an appeal to tho App al Board against 
decisions under (9) and (10) and that portion of (11) which relates 
to obioctionB porsonal to the licence-holder 

(13) Except wiVh the consent of the licensing authority an 
applicant for a now licence which has boot) refused should not bo 
allowed to make another application for a licence for the sumo 
premises until *bo expiration of twelvo months from the original 
application. 

(14) In case of the death of the licence-holder, his widow or 
tho legal representative of his estate, and in tho case of his insol- 
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/the assignment of his estate, the trustee or as^ 
allowed to carry on the business under the same 
to renew it, on its expiration, for one year, without obtaining 
any certificate which may otherwise be required. 

(15) Municipal bodies should have the right to prohibit the 
licence-holder, his servants or any other person from residing in any 
shop, storo or other place of business. 

(16) The applicant for a new licence to trado (oxcept hawkers 7 
licences) should, before obtaining tho licenco, satisfy the Licensing 
Body or Officer that ho can road and write in one or other of tho 
official languages. 

Reasons for Refusal. 

206. Notwithstanding the objections of some of the witnesses 
representing Municipalities, we are strongly of opinion that Licen¬ 
sing Authorities should be bound to give their reasons for tho 
refusal of a liceuco on grounds which are personal to the applicant, 
and that there should be an appeal from their decision to some 
independent tribunal. That appears to bo absolutely nocossary, in 
order to obviate the course adopted by some Municipal Councils oi 
refusing licences to Asiatics on the sole ground of their nationality. 

At tho same time, wo do not recommend that there should bo 
an appeal from a decision on the two other main grounds, relating 
to the condition of tho promises and the suitability of the businosa 
to tho particular locality ; for those are matters regarding which 
Municipal bodies, as representatives of the public, acting on tho 
advice of their Health Officers and othor Officials, would be tho be^t 
judges. 

207. The constitution of the Appeal Board recommondcd is 
based on that of the existing board in Natal, which consists of a 
retired Judge of the Supromo Court, an ex*Attorney-General and 
an ex-Magistrate. 

Il has been in existence since 1916 and ha 9 given goncral 
satisfaction. 

It would probably be found sufficient to appoint one such 
Appeal Board for each province, with its headquarters at tho capital, 
although in the Capo it may be desirable to have a second board ut. 
Grahams town for tho Eastern districts. 

There should bo no difficulty in finding for that purpose suit¬ 
able men of independent charaotor and with judicial experience 
amongst the retired Magistrates and othor Government Officials v ho 
are generally found resident at those centres. 

The duties of such a board aro not likely to bo heavy, us tho 
appeals would not be very numerous. Tho rnero fact that a right 
of appeal exists, coupled with tho obligation to giyo reasons for 
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. moreover, obvious that, in places where the system of 
of separate trading areas which we have recommended is adopted, 
the difficulties connected with the administration of the Licensing 
laws, so far as Asiatics are concerned, will eventually be greatly 
diminished, if they do not entirely disappear. 


The Final Decision 

208. Wo do not recommend any further appeal from the 
decisions of the appeal Boards, which should bo regarded as final. 
But it may be found necessary in Natal to retain the provision in 
Act No. 22 of 1909, that in cases where the renewal of an existing 
licence is refused, the appeal shall be taken to the Supremo Court. 
That provision having been inserted in the Act under a special 
agreement between the Natal Government and the Government of 
India, it could presumably not be repealed without the assent of 
the latter Government. As, however, there would now bo an appeal 
to an independent Board from the decisions of all Licensing 
authorities in Natal, both within and outside the Municipalities, 
it in not anticipated that thoro will bo any difficulty in obtaining 
such ns'ont ; especially as the cases in which renewals are refused 
would be comparatively few in number. 

209. The suggested provision, that Municipalities should 
have the right to prohibit licence-holders or other persons from 
residing in any place of business is regarded by the Commission as 
most important. Our inspection of premises occupiod by Asiatics 
at virions places convinced us of the absolute necessity for such a 
provision. It would prevent overcrowding and greatly improve the 
sanitary conditions of the business places of Asiatics, thus removing 
somo of the most serious grievances urged against them. It would 
also tend to raise the standard of living of the Asiatic. 

210. The recommendation that in future no new licenco to 
trade should he issued, unless the applicant is able to read and 
write in one of the official languages, would like all other provisions 
of the Licencing laws apply to Europeans as well as Asiatics, and 
coloured persons generally. It cannot be regarded as unreasonable 
that a trader, whatever his nationality, (unless he is merely a 
hawker or pedlar) should submit to such an elementary education 
test. 

As far as Asiatics are concerned, a large proportion of future 
applications for New licences would probably be made by .South 
African-horn Indians who have received a certain amount of 
education. 
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Minimum Wages 



212. In certain centres representations were made that, in 
order to prevent to some oxtont the underselling of European traders 
by Asiatics, a minimum wages for assistants should be enforced and 
legislation introduced for tho purposo. In the course of a lengthy 
statement submitted to us by tho Transvaal British Indian Associa¬ 
tion, thoy say, “if the complaint of unfair competition bo sincere and 
thought to bo at all dosorvod, our community is prepared to recom¬ 
mend and conform to legislation regulating tho principle of mini¬ 
mum profit and wagos on an oquitablo basis for all ranks of 

labour.” 

Apart from othor important considerations, compulsion of this 
kind could bo easily ovadod if thoro is a common desiro on the part 
of employees and employers to do so. European witnesses were 
clearly of opinion’ that collusion of this nature would be general in 
tho case of Asiatics, particularly owing to tho custom prevailing 
amongst Indian traders of including board and lodging in tho remu¬ 
neration of thoir employees. Again, any systom of minimum wages 
would leave untouched tho largo number of small Indian traders 
who carry on business either alone or with tho assistance of 

thoir families. 

Tho purposo of tho proposal is obviously not to ensure that the 
Asiatic employoo bo paid living wages, but that bo bo paid not 

less than European assistants. It is a frank call for the protection 

of tho European with his higbor standard of living against tho 
Asiatic. Tho subject bristles with difficulties and opens up ques¬ 
tions of high policy ; for, if tho proposal be sound in rogard to store 
assistants, there is clearly no roason why it should not bo oxtended 
to other occupations, where natives and others aro cither actual or 
potential competitors with Europeans. 

Tho objoct of a minimum wages is to ensure that tho wngo- 
earnors aro paid sufficient to enable them to live in decency and 
reasonable comfort and in circumstances that will mako thorn good 
citizens. It is not infrequently advocatod with a view to preserving 
eortain occupations for Europeans. To fix a minimum wages, with 
the Europoan standard of living only in view, is in elToct to exclude 
from employment other classes with a lower state of efficiency ami 
earning capacity. Minimum wage scalos, to be just to all clamos 
and to give effoot to thoir primary objoct, should therefore be 
wljustod with due rogard to the economic requiromonti of each of 
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approaching that standard. The considertions run counter to tho 
idea underlying the proposal put forward by the European traders, 
and sufficiently explain why we refrain from malting any recom¬ 
mendation on a subject which has ramifications far beyond tho 
Asiatic quostion. 


Allegations against Asiatics 


217. A great many allegations of a general character were 
mado as to tho dishonest habits of Asiatic traders ; they were accused 
of habitually evading tho laws relating to tho sale of foodstuffs, 
giving short weight, and so on : and they were said to bo 
adopts at defrauding their creditors, and contravening tho 
provisions of tho Insolvency laws. 

No comparative statistics of convictions for any of tho abovo 
offences were produced in support of those allegations, and thoro 
was an extraordinary conflict of evidence upon the quostion. A 
great many European witnesses of repute testified to tho honesty 
and fair dealing of Indian traders, and a considerable number of 
well-known wholesale merchants described them as thoroughly 
reliable men to deal with. In fact, complaints wore made 
by European retail traders that Asiatics have an advantage 
over them, in being able to secure better terms from wholesale 
merchants. 


Statistics regarding insolvency. 


Tho only statistics regarding insolvency wore furnished by tho 
Licensing Officer for Natal, which gave particulars of 900 insolvent 
estates in that province botwoon 1909 and 1919 (612 Europeans 
and 288 Asiatics), including 56 Europeans and 156 Asiatic store¬ 
keepers He gave the totals of the assets and liabilities in tho 900 
estates, from which it appeared that the assets, in proportion to tho 
liabilities, wore largor in the cstatos of Asiatics than in those of 
Europeans. 

If the allegations referred to are correct, tho only remedy for 
the grievances arising from such dishonest practices would seem to 
be groater vigilance on tho part of tho authorities in prosecuting 
offenders. 

218. Thoro is moro substance in the complaint that tho 
presence) of an Asiatic doprociatcs the value of property in hia 
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Mood : although even as to that there was som^ 
nee amongst European witnesses. But there can 
bat as a rulo it has that effect; though probably more in the 
residential than in the trading areas, owing to the strong prejudice 
prevailing amongst Europeans in this country against living in the 
immediate vicinity of any of the coloured races. 

But, although wo hoard of a few Indians of a superior class 
occupying Rouses on the Berea at Durban, tho evidence shows that 
tho general tendency is for Indians of the samo social standing to 
live in tho same quarter. As Mr. Ronaud pointed out in his evi¬ 
dence previously quoted, they profor residing amongst thoir^ country¬ 
men of the samo class as themsolvos, instead of amongst Europeans 
who regard them as helots. And if the arrangements which wo 
have recommended as to allocating attractive residential sites for 
different classes of Asiatics, and concentrating their trading promises, 
can be carried out successfully, there should bo littlo cause for such 
complaints in tho future. 


Prohibited Immigrants. 

219. More active stops should bo taken to deal with prohi¬ 
bited immigrants who aro successful in evading Immigration Officers. 
At the ports of tho Union their detection is comparatively easy ; 
but they generally laud at some Portuguese port on the East Coast, 
and pass surreptitiously through tho Transvaal into tho Capo Province 
and Natal ; although they do not risk remaining in Transvaal 
territory owing to the system of registration which prevails 
thoro. 

Tho question of introducing compulsory registration in tho 
Capo Province was mooted at the sittings of tho Commission at 
Capo Town ; but tho Indian community strongly objected to tho 
proposal, unless it were made to apply to all races without discrimi¬ 
nation. 

In our opinion, howover, illicit immigration could l«c reduced 
to a minimum, oven in Natal and the' Capo, without* registration o 
Asiatics, by a stricter and more drastic administration of tho Immi¬ 
gration Acts. For that purpose it will bo necessary to involve moro 
assistance from tho Police and Railway officials, and to increase trio 
fitaffp of the principal Immigration Officers. 

220. In the Transvaal the sonior Police Officer in each town 
is appointed an Immigration Officer; ho receiver strict written in¬ 
structions specifying his duties in connection with Asiatics, and as 
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rtjkfiities arise an official from the immigration office visf 
/On these visits the Police officials are instructed 
jfrfaafafftfnotions and powers in connection with prohibited immi¬ 
grants. The other two Principal Immigration Officers, at Capo 
Town and Durban, aro so pressed with work in connection with 
European and other immigration at tho ports that with their present 
staffs these special steps cannot bo taken. 


Sub-section (l), Section eight of Act 22 of 1913 provides 
that no prohibited immigrant shall bo entitled to obtain a licenco 
to carry on any trade or calling in tho Union or (as tho case may bo) 
in any province wherein his “ residence is unlawful or, to acquire 
therein any interest in land, whether loasohold or freehold, or in 
any other immovable property/’ 

In the Transvaal measures aro taken to obtain from all trade- 
licensing authorities a copy of every application form made by an 
Asiatic for a trade licence, and wo were informed that tho examina¬ 
tion of these licence forms provided a very efficient check on illicit 
immigration. 

Similar steps should bo tahen in Natal and tbo Capo, and in 
all of the provinces the Registrar of Deeds should, before passing 
transfer, ascertain from the Immigration Department whether pur¬ 
chasers of land are prohibited immigrants. 


In One Official’s Hands 

222. Wo would recommend that tho administration of tho 
Asiatic policy of the Union Government should bo placed in tho 
bands of one official under whose charge would come till admini¬ 
strative functions, togethor with tho oflicial records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entrusted with tho duty of 
scouring full statistics regarding Asiatics in tho Union and of tho 
arrivals in and departures from South Africa. Details of all 
applications for trade licences, and transactions in connection with 
the purchase of land and property mado by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure the enforcement 
of the provisions of Section eight of Act 22 of 1913, above 
sot out. , 

On tho other hand, he should keep in close touch with tho 
vm iouB sections o the Indian community, see that the laws aro 
applied in a just manner, give a ready car to any complaints or 
grievances, and generally safeguard their interests. 
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Wo would suggest that in order to remove fcho 
ho effectual prevention of illicit entry into the Urn^ 
which are apparently entertained by a considerable section 
of the public, tho various provisions of the Immigrants Regulation 
Act should bo rigidly enforced, and that the discretionary powers 
conferred upon tho Minister by the Act should in future bo 
sparingly usod. 

In tho Transvaal, the evidence and statistics which have 
boon summarised in this report should go far to removo 
tho misconception and allay the ill-founded alarm prevailing 
amongst some sections of tho community regarding tho 

menace.” 


“Asiatic 


It seems inconceivable that, in the circumstances mentioned, 
tho few thousands of Asiatics in that Province and their descen¬ 
dants should over succeed in swamping the European population, 
as has been so frequently and emphatically asserted. 


We find ourselvos wholly unable to support the policy of 
repression which was advocated by somo of tho witnesses. Indis¬ 
criminate segregation of Asiatics in locations and similar restrictive 
moasures would result in eventually reducing them to helotry. 
Such measures, apart from their injustice and inhumanity, would 
degrade the Asiatic and react upon tho European. 


Recommendations Summarised 


225. Tho following is a summary of tho various recommenda¬ 
tions which appear throughout this report:— 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), tho Gold Law of tho Tran - 
vual (Act No. 35 of 1908) and Act No. 37 of 1919 should not bo 
repealed (paragraph 198). 

(2) Tbcro should bo no compulsory repatriation of Asiatics 
(paragraph 118) ; but, 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be encouraged as out¬ 
lined in our interim report submitted in May 1920 (paragraph 
U9). 

(4) There should be no compulsory segregation of Asiatics ; 

but, 
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system of voluntary separation should bo intro* 


Jk 

^&e£^/hich Municipalities 
certain conditions : — 


(2t 

o#lj 


should have tho right, subject to 


(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics ; 

(b) to set aside certain streets or portions of tho town for 
Asiatic traders, to which existing liconse-holdors should gradually 
be attracted. 

(6) These areas should bo selected and allocated by 
a board of independent persons in consultation with tho 
Municipal Council and Asiatic community (paragraphs 120 to 131 
and 200-201). 

(7) In Natal tho right of Asiatics to acquire and own land 
for farming or agricultural purposos, outside townships, should 
bo confined to the coast bolt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland 
(paragraph 199). 

(8) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal) should remain applicable to tho 
Vryoid, Utrecht and Paulpietersburg districts of Natal (paragraph 
178). 

(9) The existing laws relating to Asiatics in Zululand and 
tho Tanskeian Territories should remain unaltered (paragraphs 179 
and 189). 

(10) An uniform “License Law” applicable to all tho Provinces 
of tho Union should, if possible, be enacted. If that is impracti¬ 
cable, tho laws rolating to tho issue of Trade License in tho Capo 
Province, the Transvaal and ‘Natal should be assimilated in 
a comprehensive consolidating Act of Parliament, providing 
inter alia :— 

(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade (not being liquor 
licenses) shall be entrusted to Municipal bodies within tho aroa of 
their jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to Divisional Councils in tho 
Capo Province, and in tho other Provinces to special Licensing 
Ollicers appointed by tho Administrator. 

(b) The grounds upon which an application for the grant of a 
now license may bo refused. 

(c) That the reasons for tho refusal to grant any licenso shall bo 
recorded, together with any evidence tendered for or against tho 
application. 

(d) That, in the caao of the refusal of a liconso on tho ground 
that the applicant is not a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
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on tho proposed business, there shall be a final ap£ 

Lppeal Board, appointed by tho Administrator. 

^e; That Municipal bodies shall have the right to prohibit the 
license-holder, or any other person, from residing in any shop, store 
or other placo of business (paragraphs 204 to 211). 

(11) There should be no relaxation in tho enforcement of tho 
Immigration Laws, and more active stops should bo taken to doal 
with prohibited immigrants who have evaded the provisions of those 
laws (paragraphs 219 to 223). 


(12) The administration of the Asiatic policy of the Govern¬ 
ment should be placed in tho hands of one official with duties as sot 
out in paragraph 223. 


Mr. Baxter’s Reservation 


Appended to the report is Mr. Duncan Baxter’s reserva¬ 
tion. Mr. Baxter says :— 

I dissent from tho recommendation contained in paragraph 199 
of this report, vi/s., that the right of Asiatics to acquire land in Natal 
for farming and agricultural purposes should be restricted to the 
coast belt. It seems to mo a retrograde proposal inconsistent with 
other recommendations in tho roport which are founded on the idea 
of voluntary separation and not compulsory. It is also a restriction 
of tho existing rights of ownership, and in tho caso of ex-indentured 
Indians and their descendants, a breach of tho conditions of rooruil- 
mont, which 1 think should be scrupulously adhered to in tho in¬ 
terests of good feeling and tho sense of fair play, so necessary in our 
rolations with tho Indians in South Africa and tho Government of 
India. 

With a policy of attracting Indians to tho coast belt by good 
treatment and security of tenure, I am in agreement. 1 go further 
and believe that it would be an act of wisdom on tho part of tho 
Government to acquire land in that part of Natal and loaco it on 
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>ie terms to Indians. Tho climate and agriculture 
vtOpastMlt are admittedly those host suited to Indian enterprise, and 
if such a policy were otfcctivoly carried out, it would not only bo to 
the advantage of the Indian cultivators and tho consuming public,, 
but it would tend also to relieve tho fear of an Indian “invasion’ 
held by European farmers in tho uplands of Natal. 
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The publication of the report in March 1921 loci to further 
trouble. The anti Asiatic party wore in a frenzy as tho^ report 
clearly stated that thoir apprehensions regarding the ‘Asiatic 
menace* was very much exaggerated, and because tho Comraittoe 
definitely decided against both compulsory segregation and compul¬ 
sory repatriation. The case of the Indians however wore far from 
improved ; not one of their numerous galling disabilities were 
removed, while one was proposed to be added to the already heavy 
lot, viz. the restriction of tho right of Indians to own land for 
agricultural purposes in Natal to a belt of coast land alone. 

The Commissions report was laid before the South African 
Parlianmont in March 1921 but for sometime Government did not 
declare their intention regarding it. 

The Discussion in Parliament 

On May 3rd. 1921 the House of Assembly discussed a motion 
by a Natal Member requesting Government in drafting legis¬ 
lation, as a result of the report of the Asiatic Commission, to 
consider the advisability of embodying the provisions which (as 
would appear to be feasible in view of Section 147 of the South 
Africa Act) would allocate to the Asiatic community soparnte and 
urban quarters where they might develop in accordance with 
thoir own differing needs and standards of civilisation, due regard 
being had in such legislation to the interests of tho present and 
future European and Native population of South Africa. The 
debate lasted all afternoon and eventually adjourned until May 12fcb. 
Mr. Marwick, mover, and other Natal Members, emphasised how 
Indians wero ousting Europeans. Mr. Marwick quoted a recent 
resolution of the Imperial Conference recognising that the function 
°f the Dominion Governments should give them complete control of 
their own populations. The speakers favoured segregation or repat¬ 
riation of Indiaus. Those supporting repatriation were in general 
In favour of compensation. There was a general desire that prompt 
action should be taken in the matter. The suggestion that tho views 
°f the Indian Govt, should be disregarded was vigorously opposed by 
Mr. Merriman who pointed out that they were members of the 
league of Nations, of which India was a partner, and emphaasod 
that they should be careful not to boast as they did in that House 
about flouting Indian opinion. 
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unlessi of the far reaching effects of this question, Government 
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ncan, Minister of Interior, declared that in vie vs 



3^ore^mable to bring in legislation that session. It was a question 
in which they must look outside South Africa. Those who hurried 
in the matter made little speed. It was not merely a conflict of 
races, but a conflict of civilisations. He pointed out how othor 
eastern countries were waking up as India did, and gradually achiev¬ 
ing a state of sjlf-Government. He declared that if India were no 
member of the British Empire, she would bo a far greater 
menace to them. Proceeding, the Minister said that outside 
fsata. tho position as regards Indians was not very serious. The 
numbers of the Indian population in Transvaal woro not increasing 
seriously, if at all, but tho position of tho white population in 
Natal was very serious, there being 135,000 Asiatics and 12,000 
Europeans. Mr. Duncan deprecated the Natal Members* remarks 
regarding tho Indian Government, declaring that when the Indian 
Government tried to stop immigration into South Africa, tho Natal 
Government had expressly asked that it should be allowed to 



menial to both. He would look into the matter and see if some 


scheme of separation could not be devised. Of course in a matte' 
of th,« kind co operation of Municipalities was essential. One 
could not expect Indians, many of whom had led decent res- 
pr« table lives, to go and live in some of tho locations provided 
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Dwns. If places wero provided which were atfc 
ins, a great deal could be achieved. Mr. Duncan pro- 
givo all recommendations of the Asiatic Commission his 
mo3t serious consideration. He was also preparod to accept Mr. 
Marwick’s motion. The question was, wore they prepared to givo 
those people a home to live in and were thoy going to givo them 
land to cultivate ? They must make up their minds, if a policy of 
segregation was decided upon, they were not going to say 
immediately to Indians that the land was too good for thorn. 
Replying to an interjection, Mr. Duncau said that questions regard¬ 
ing Indians in South Africa would be settled by that Parliament 
alone which was the solo arbiter but perhaps not in the way tho 
intorjector wanted. The question was not merely South African ; 
it brought them at once into touch with outside countries. 

Government Campaign on Repatriation 


Tho campaign of repatriation started by the Europeans soon 
assumed an intensive from and even Govt, agents were engaged 
in disseminating tho most fantastically glowing account of conditions 
Hi India that await the men who were urged to go. The following is 
an extract from a pamphlet issued by tho South African Government 
in this connection. 

1. The Union Government bavo decided to repatriate any 
Indiana who may desire to return to India. All expenses w ill b» paid 
by Government for each Indian to his homo or destination in Ii uin. 

2. Every adult Indian will be allowed to take away with him 
or her, gold or jewellery, or both, up to tho value of £25. Every 
family will be allowed to take up to £50. Any sum of money 
exceeding these amounts will bo sent by draft and will be paid to 
the owner upon his arrival in India. 

3. Every Indian accepting Government’s offer and who leaven 
tho country at Government’s expense will renounce all right* to 
re entry in torms of the Indian Relief Act of 1914. 

4. Tho Indian Government are making arrangements to receive 
Indians returning to India, and finding them employment. Labour 
Depots are being opened at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

5. Food is plentiful in India ; the crops have been very good : 
brown rice is Rs. 24 per sack of 165 lbs. Brown rico has not been 
obtainable in South Africa for more than two years. 

6. Tho Government have no desire to induce any Indian to 
leave his or her present employment, but Indians desiring to return 
to India can do so by making application to tho Repatriation 
Commissioner, Indians under contracts or indenture must complete 
their contract of service before leaving South Africa. 
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became a scandal, lor tho South 
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&ia/ campaign soon 
[idkii>who bad acquired a domicile there and was living there 
permanently as a native of the soil was induced to sell up his homo 
and land and leave all on promise of good prospect awairing him in 
India. Thousands of repatriated Indians wore thus made homeless 
and their subsequent life in India, roving from place to place trying 
to secure employment and not getting tho slightest help from tho 
Jndiau Government, became pitiable in the extreme. 


The Deputation to the Viceroy 

Tho whole position of South African Indians was placed before 
the Viceroy of India by a strong deputation led by Sir Jamsotjoo 
Jeejeebhoy on tho 22nd March 1922. The deputation consisted of 
members of the Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, tho 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, the Transvaal British Indian 
Association and tho Natal Indian Congress. In urging the Govt, of 
India to make a strong representation to the Union Govt, of South 
Africa on the question of Indians’ lights, the deputationists said :— 
The Deputation’s Statement 

As the Government of India has now been empowered to com¬ 
municate directly with the South African Union Govt., we wish 
to place before ^ our Excellency certain facts regarding the present 
Indian situation in South Africa, which will give you a clear idea 
of the true state of affairs there, and will enable Your Excellency 
to represent the case of the Indians in South Africa to the Union 
Government. In tho Cape Province of South Africa, the Indians 
are with very minor exceptions treated well. They have both tho 
political and tho municipal franchise and have also the right to own 
immoveable property, ns well as to acquire land and to rosido 
wherever they dosiro. 'bo Indian community therefore iu the Cape 
Province is contented and no grievances are brought up against it 
by Europeans. If tho Indians can live in peace and contentment 
with eieter communities in the Cape Province, there is no reason 
why they cannot livo equally in peace and contentment elsewhere. 
In Natal tl e situation i not so good ; there was no actual segregation 
till now. d Indian* have the full rights of ownership of immoveublo 
propers and of acquisition of land, They enjoy the municipal 
iranchi*•«' though no Indian has yet been elected to the Municipal 
Board. There is, however, no political franchise and as a direct 
conecqu* nee of the political disabilities imposed on Indium , 
Eon’pen i s in Natal have continually attempted to impose a racial 
m-trictu, on them which tho Indians have been helpless to 
proven. Ibis discrimination against Indians has become increasingly 
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iT* In tbo matter of trading licenses and in municipal 
rial differentiation bas been introduced. In matter 
royanco also restrictions of a racial character have touched the 
life of the Indian community at every turn and have thus created 
distinctions between man and man wore no such distinction should 
exist. The recent Asiatic Enquiry Commission appointed by the 
South African Union Government puts forth the case of the Indians 
in a fair manner and finds that the complaints made against them 
by a section of the European community are not of a substantial 
character. It is to bo regretted, however, that in spite of this 
finding the Commission made no recommendations for the 

removal of these obnoxious racial distinctions, and has 

actually proposed that the existing rights of Indians to acquire 
agricultural land should be confined to the narrow coast-bolt of 
Natal and that all the highland area should be reserved for Euro¬ 
peans. The Commission also has proposed that what it calls 
voluntary segregation should bn practised in the commercial and 
residential areas The Commission’s proposals are of a retrograde 
nature and are calculated to place the Indian community in a 
position of still further inferiority and degradation. There are 
also grave grounds for feuring that Indians may soon bo deprived 
of the municipal franchise. The Indians came to Natal by direct 
invitation and encouragomont from the Natal Government. They 
eamo under the guarantee of fair treatment and also with the 
undertaking on the part of the Natal Government to afford them 
the rights of acquiring laud, holding property, etc., as soon as their 
period of indentured labour was over. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that Indiau labour has largely made Natal what it is to-day 
the garden colony of South Africa. Largo numbers of Indians 
have been born in the country and some can trace back their Natal- 
born ancestors for three and four generations. I ho proposal to 
take away the right of acquiring as given under the original contract 
of indenture is tantamount to a broach of faith, and in our opinion 
calls for an emphatic protest on the part of Your Excellency a 
Government. 


In Transvaal the Indians are confronted with still grr*i or 
disabilities as they have neither the political nor munitdpa nine' iee, » 
nor have they rights to hold landed pr perty as Aot • t o - l ,u 
an end to the indirect but openly accepted methods of holding 9 » 
either through forming private companies or by appointing uiropean 
trustees. The racial discrimination is observed in dealing wi a 
applications for municipal trading licences. I here is a . o xaru 
segregation directly embodied in the code of 1 ftlu * 1 1,16 !V 11 

put into practice in certain places by rnouns of what are called Indiau 
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As if such disabilities on Indians in the Transvaal^ 
enough the Asiatic Enquiry Commission has advocated 
ev&u—further restrictions which will mako the position of the 
Indians in the Iransvaal area still worse. The Indian community 
in Iransvaal is deeply grateful to Sir Benjamin Robertson who came 
down as a representative of the Government of India for the patient 
and arduous work he did in the interests of the Indians. We 
desire to emphasise the facts mentioned in his Report that it 
will bo only by the repeal of Law 3 or 1885 that the root cause 
oi the present trouble can be really removed. Tho Indian 
community in the Transvaal feels that there is no hope of equal 
treatment for them until the ropeal of this Law. Wo, therefore, 
desire to urge upon Your Excellency the necessity of making a strong 
representation to the Union Government of South Africa for tho 
repeal of this law as all subsequent racial enactments aro based upon 
thL statute. We desire uow to draw Your Excellency’s special 
attention to Act 37 of 11)19 as that Act violates the Smutg-Gandhi 
agreement of 1914 which protected the vested rights of Indians 
in Iransvaal. In 1914 tho Indian community possessed tho right 
ot acquiring and holding landed property quite openly, though 
indirectly, in the Transvaal or this right was upheld when it was 

uT? 10 ^ h ° A T llate Courfc ot the Union. Under 
Ac .5, on that right is taken away and tho deprivation of that 
rii.lit is lightly construed as a deliberate elTort to drivo the very 
small Indian population in tho Transvaal out of that province allege 


In the Orange Free State the Indians have no rights whatsoever 
I ,icy cun live there only us domestic servants and in no othor 
eup iu y. 1 here are only somo 200 Indians in tho whole of the Free 

b f ,il 08 a ' )d a« imm.grat.on is strictly prohibited, there aro few chances 
of t Lo population increasing. 

In tho circumstances it can scarcely bo contended that there is 
any serious risk in granting full rights of citizenship to Indians. 


Voluntary Repatriation 

We deem it necessary to refer here to the acceptance by Govern¬ 
ment of the recommendations of Sir Benjamin Robertson regarding 
v hut is called voluntary repatriation. The Indian community fully 
nnilirotuuds that Sir Benjatniu Robertson’s intention was, to ro- 
l'" vo lh< > poorer members of tho Indian community in South Africa 
and thn indirectly to help tho causo oi tho other Indians whostoyod 
in that, country, but the actual result has not been that which wan 
anticipated; for this voluntary repatriation has boon taken up as a 
watchword by those who wish to drive Indians out of the country. 
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gbenoo of this agitation the policy of removing from 1 
ifans, whether poor or not, has been encouraged, while no 
attention has boon paid to tho task of improving the social condi¬ 
tions and status of the remaining Indians in the country, and* an 
attempt i 9 being made to take away some of their existing rights. 
It is repugnant to Indian self-respect and manhood to accept 
repatriation at tho expense of forfeiting domiciled rights and 
the Indians in Natal now feel that they must depend upon them¬ 
selves for improving their position, and as the first step in that direc¬ 
tion they have taken up tho responsibility for tho proper education 
of Natal-horn Indian children. There is still one further anomaly 
wo should like to bring to Your Excellency’s notice. Although the 
South African Government is now called a Union Government, 
Indians are not allowed to travel freely from one part of the Union 
to another, and we desire to enter our strong protest against this 
inter-provincial segregation. 

South West Africa 


We beg now to refor to the injustice meted out to Indians in 
the Mandated territory of South West Africa. Prior to annexation, 
although there was an administrative barrier against Indian entry 
into this territory, Indians used to go and settle thero. Since tho 
annexation of the territories to the Union Government, Indians are 
debarred from entering that territory under a statute. This arbitrary 
act on the part of tho Union Government is another instance 
of the spirit underlying tho recent anti-Indian legislation in South 
Africa and we piny to Your Excellency to press upon the Union 
Government the necessity for altering their pro >Hcy. 

Our object in coming to-day boforo Your Excellency is to 
nook tho help of the Government of India in securing a bettor 
understanding about Indians in South Africa an 1 a bettor froat- 
ment of them by the Union Government. Indians are pivparo< 
to do their duty as citizens of the different Provinces of t * 
Union in which they have made their home. They are prepare* 
to bo educated and deserve to have tho good things of the *y>r < 
equally with Europeans. They are also prepared to do 
to deserve them by their character and industry ; there is no n 

why tboy should not live in amity with thoir European * lU ' 
subjects and reach tho standard of lifo and comfort widen 11 so 1 orir 
to Europeans. They have chosen to claim freedom um n 0 
advantages of freedom to which they are entitled as Ljri'is ci l *® ,K 
They will endeavour to acheive and maintain it at all costs* ov 
aro ready to reciprocate every sign of friendship that thu hoi< v an 
community in South Africa may show thorn and to live ot U Mn < o 
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j^/goodwill with all men. They are determined 
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□ spare 


to 

ntM^wmco on their own part to obtain those fundamental rights of 
humanity for which the British Empire stands. They are firmly 
convinced that any other course would be unworthy of them, both 
aa Indians and as loyal and law-abiding subjects of His Britannic 
Majesty. In this moral struggle we appeal on their behalf lo Your 
Excellency for sympathy, encouragement and support. It i'b hoped, 
in conclusion, that the Government of India will do thoir utmost to 
urgo on the Union Government that they should satisfactorily 
settle once for all the Indian question in South Africa. It has been 
a vastly disturbing factor in South Africa and also in the domostic 
politics of India itself. A correct solution of this problem will make 
Indians in South Africa and the millions of their fellow-countrymen 
in India the boat friend of the Empire and of every part of it. 

Viceroy's Reply 


In reply the Viceroy made a sympathetic spoccli and recognised 
the force of all the points raised by the deputation. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, ho said, was fully cognisant of the difficulties under 
which Indiana have to labour in South Africa, and ho assured them 
of urging their just claims whenever opportunity presented. Be¬ 
yond expressing those sentiments, however, the Viceroy could not 
vouchsafe any protection, and the position now remains as it was in 
Juno 1022 when the Natal Anti-Indian legislation was on tho anvil. 
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Indians in the Dominions 

The following important account of the status of Indians 
abroad was contributed by the Rev. C. F. Andrews to the 
*Modern Review*, May 1922 . 

Tho Natal Provincial Congress of the South African Party 
(commonly called tho S. A. P. Congress) at a recent Session con¬ 
sidered tho Asiatic question. This is the party in power under the 
leadership of Genl. Smuts and is expected to be more moderate in 
its anti-Asiatic demands than the Nationalist party under Genl. 
Hertzog. Yet the speeches made aud tho resolution passed reveal 
the general anti-Asiatic feeling in abundance, 

General Smuts, after warning the Congress that India had 
320 millions and that anything they did or said had a far-reaching 
influence which might even Bhake the foundations of the Empire, 
immediately wont on to make the alarming statement, which was 
tolegraphed to India by Router, that tho “ best thing they could do 
wub to induce the Indians in over-increasing numbers to go back to 
tboir own country and to loave South Africa. Let them encourage 
the ‘White* population while watching the Asiatics to dwindle/* 

Sir Thomas Watt who followed Genoral Smuts representing 
tho Cabinet said that he hoped tho Congress would improBs upon 
the Government tho need for dealing with the Asiatio question, 

4 Action was long overdue and it must be dirocted to strengthening 
the bands of the 1 white man.* Natal must educate public opinion 
through South Africa. Mr. Patrick Duncan, tho Minister of tho 
Interior, another Cabinet representative, stated that South Africa 
was faced with a problem that was acute, the problem of VY hito 
versus coloured population. The Europeans were tho trnsfeo# of 
tho coloured, and they must discharge their responsibilities in such 
a way as to ensure tho destinies of tho country as a European 
civilization. 

S. A. P, Congress. 

The resolutions passed at a secret Session run as follows : 

1. That the 8. A P. should make known, as speedily an possible, the policy 

it proposes to pursue in order to deal fairly, but effectively, with tho prol>l *m 

caused by tho presence of a large number of Asiatics, especially m tho Irtnavu d 
and In Natal. x ~ 

2. That the Natal S. A. P. Congress respectfully requests the Goverjina« nt 
to give an early opportunity for the discussion of the Asiatic problem In 
Parliament. 

21 
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at it- ia civential that legislation ahoald ba brought to bear to | 

Zorn acquiring further laud in Natal. 

That without disturbing existing rights, legislation should be passed to 
prohibit further sales, leases or rental of land or buildings to Asiatics, except 
in reserved areas. 

a. That the issue aud renewal of general dealers* licenses outside Munici¬ 
pal ar. as be regulated in tht, manner contemplated in Natal Draft Ordinance 4 
of 1921, 

0. That no new trading licenses or transfers shall be granted to Asiatics, 
except in reserved areas. 

7. That no Asiatic or Native shall trade under or assume a European 
name. That no Asiatic may hold financial interest in any business, land or 
property, registered in the name of Europeans. 

8. That where Asiatics have acquired property anil trading rights “ not ” 
within reserved areas, they shall be strictly required to conform to the same 
laws as to sanitation, good order, and housing conditions as apyly to Europeans. 

9. That the encroachment and unfair competitions of Indiana, in land, 
industries, commerce, labour and spheres of employment, generally suitable to 
Europeans, has injuriously affected the white races aud increasingly menaces 
tin: economic staudarda, the social welfare, and political status of the South 
African Union. 

10. 1 bat, in skilled trade, commerce, industries and every spheres of 

. ' - t l>u liable tor Europeans, payment and working conditions shall b© 

by I'r.tde beards in accordance with * white standard 

J U “\ .llfttrontlation in favour „f Asiatics over indigenous natives 
of equal trade be allowed in any legislation affecting either 

vutoeif beTe^ntroduood! inan0<i " hUw *° ^ franchise’in Natal which was 

V„ t ‘»‘rod»ee aBiii to apply to Municipal 

Section 8 of October 8th 1800 (Natal) ° ^' iatt< -r of July 8th 1850 auil 

showing Zy ™ix: l T t r,v hdr po r y ’ 

ui’ciulSy regarding the Indian trade and .hit o 8 ^e Indian quest., ,,, 
policy Un.mii M widely as possible. * * that Government should make its 

! k™> a l ra 'I ll lat we, in India, can only regard these resolu¬ 
tions (which were thus officially made public after the secret sessions 
were over) as foreboding an almost unanimous attack on (he last 
existing rights of Indians in Natal and the Transvaal with a view to 
mg them in every sense of the word “on a level with the K 
Socondly.it needs be remembered, that the whole trend of 
policy, with regard to the coloured races in South Africa, is i„ the 
direction of segregation —that is to say, the old ‘ghotto’ system of 
Kurope in the Middle ages. The intention is to keep them strictly 
wifi,in reservod areas’ ns far as any rights and privileges are cone,nr- 
od, whdo at the same time hooping back practically all the best 
land for tho aristocratic Whites.” 

Indian and African in Kenya 

ofFort is being made by tho Europeans in Kenya 
Indians tb blame for tho recent violent 


A very greut 
Colony to throw upon tho 
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if native African indignation on tho arrest of Harry jjjJll 
in the public newspapers that the Indian leader secret! 
iStnc^ted a native rising. Tho truth is that the Indians in Keny 
today aro between two tires. If they koep aloof from native affairs, 
the European sottlorsask tho question— -.“What have Indians done for 
the natives”? If, on the other hand, Indians aro friendly and familiar 
with tho African natives, then they are charged with conspiracy 
and with encouraging native rebellion. Almost every day at Nairobi, 
I saw Harry Thuku, the young educated Kikuyu native who has 
been deported. He was a very bright young lad with a pleasant 
open face. Harry was a great friend of all our Indian leaders w ho 
treated him with kindness and courtesy which one would not usually 
receive from Europeans. He appeared to me to be really in earnest 
in his d<fsire to bolp his countrymen, who were suffering, under 
almost overwhelming disabilities. Their land has been taken from 
them, except certain tracts which aro called reserves ; and overy 
effort has been made either by compulsion or by semi-compulsion, to 
pet them out of those reserves themselves for labour on the great 
European estates. There has been in Kenya, in tho past, not only 
what practically amounted to ‘forced labour’, but also excessive flog¬ 
ging with a very cruel whip made of rhinocerous-hide, called kiboko . 

The idea of tho average European settlor at present is to keep 
the African native in an inferior position. 1 ho European allows 
no liberties of any kind. As a conseqnonce, tho African nativo has 
a deep inveterate fear of him, but not of the Indian. With 
those Indians who are village-store keepers tho African will sit 
for hours and hours,—and talk. Tho language is often a curious 
mixture of dialects, but somehow an understanding is reached, and 
both parties enjoy conversation. 

Every day, as far as ray experience goes, Europeans are pecking 
to make the African native despise tho Indian. Ihe Indian ir> bub 
li< d by the European in front of the African native. And what i 
the most cowardly thing of all, tho African nativo ia at tnw 
encouraged by the European himself to insult the Indian. 
seen one such sight with my own eyes, and the meanness o it mar o 
my blood boil. The best way in which this can be conriterac e is 
for tho Indian to he truly ind and considerate, at all times, <> 0 

African native, and thus win his respect hv sympathy, anr v,n ,j0t V 
Such respect is far greater and nobler than ho re spec jo 
duo to fear. . . ^ ^ 

There i 9 one thing that ia happening m Kenya v . ' 

The Indian and African are feeling more and more the conm ou 
wrongs from which they suffer at the hands of the Luroj*nn. o 
African native understands that, whatever rights the Indian acquiree, 
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/will ineviatably como to himself also. Therefore 
l§otot££/iipon the Indian aa both his fellow sufferer and also his 
protagonist in the struggle for human rights. 

What appears to me to bo needed more than anything else 
however, at the present time, is that Indians, whose hearths are 
filled with love oi God, should go forth,—as the Budha wont forth, 
as Chaitanya went forth, as ChriBt went forth, to help and to bless 
the African natives, serving them with the purest service of lovo. 
Until this is accomplished in God’s name, tho relation between 
Indian and African will not bo made perfect. 

Exploitation of Indian Labour in Fiji 


Mr. Andrews also thinks “it necessary to call attention in 
India to the fabulous profits which the C. S. R. Co. of Australia 
have made recently out of sweated Indian labour in Fiji. It will 
perhaps be rememborod bow tho “Sydney Bulletin” revealed, with¬ 
out any contradiction, the scandalous war profits in sugar made by 
this Company. It may also be romembered how tho C. S. R. Co. 
rcpisned to tho very last any increase in the wretched wages of the 
Indentured Indian labourer during tho time of the War, although 
food prices bad more than doubled. All that is past history. 

But a still more amazing story is told with regard to tho pro* 
fitF, “after” tho War especially for tho year ending March 1921. 

Tho Financial Editor of tho ‘Sydney Bulletin' roroarks : "tho 
year s operations show an increase of liquid surplus of more than 
one ami a third million pounds sterling. It is an almost incredible 
performance . 

It will be remembered how the C. S. R. Co. fought to tho 
very last against giving any rise in Indian wages during the pros¬ 
perous yearB, 1920-21, It will bo remembered how the Indian 
labourers continued the Btriko for five months without violence of 
any kind, but were beaten in the end. Now, for the first timo, 
ve know for certain, from the “Sydney Bulletin” financial stato- 
mrnt, that at the very time the C. S. R, Co were fighting the 
Indian labourers to their kneee, right down to sheer starvation, 
their own coffers were bulging with gold.” 
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following statement with reference to the posit^ 
overseas was issued over the signatures * 
*olak and Rev. C. F. Andrews in June 1922 .— 



The news which ha9 recently como to us both from South and 
East Africa and also from Fiji is of so serious a character that we 
venture to appeal through the Press to the peoplo of India to take 
up the cause of Indians abroad with greater energy and determination 
m order to save them from impending disaster. A crisis now faces 
them of unexampled magnitude and it appears to 119 very largely to 
depend on tho emphatic expressions of public opinion in India whether 
tho Imperial Conference resolution with regard to equal Indian 
6tatus passed at London in July 1021 is to be made effective or not. 

In South Africa the key of tho situation is Natal. Tho bulk 
of tho South African Indian Community is concentrated in that 
province. Natal actually owes its property to the Indian labourers 
who wero brought in to save it from insolvency. Tho majority of 
Indians thero are now colonial-born. All fresh Indian immigration 
has been stopped. In a short timo the whole Indian population will 
bo South African by birth. European population, on the other 
band, is continually being re-inforced by immigration from England 
and elsowhoro. This constant stream of fresh immigration frum 
Europe (while immigration from India is closed) makes quite certain 
that the European population in Natal will 6oon largely out-number 
the Indian, In the other provinces of South Africa, the Indian 
Population iB negligible, roughly speaking about 21,000 as compared 
'vith nearly a million and a half European. Even this disproportion 
ia growing greuter at every census becaueo of tho rapid increase of 
Europeans owing to immigration. 

\et in spite of tho facts (1) that Indians woro invited to como 
over in the firBt instance, (2) that they made Natal prosperous, (■>) 
that tho majority of them ore now South African born, (-1) that no 
further Indians are allowed to enter,—in spite of all those fart* lho 
Europeans with louder and louder voices arc increasingly demanding 
either (l) that the Indians should be as far as possible repatriated, 
or ®ls& (2) that those who rornain should bo segregated and 
otherwise penalised. 

Sir John Lange's Commission acknowledged those facts. 
Nevertheless, even this report made recommendations, which, if put 
into practice would have seriously curtailed the very few existing 
Indian rights. Tho South African U nion Government, however, 
realising the importance of tho issue in the larger wtfrld outside 
South Africa was able to postpone any threatened anti*Indian 
Legislation, and the “stat us qno‘ } has so far boon with some difficulty 
maintained. But the Anti Asiatic party in Natal has now repeatedly 
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i^djto force tho hands of the Union Government. 

o Provincial Council and induced it to pass legislation 
K>uld deprive Indians of several of the most important rights 
which they still retain. This has been done in the hope cither of 
compelling by public pressure the assent of the Governor-General in- 
Council, or elso of obliging the Union Govt., while withholding 
assent, to pass th« desired anti-Asiatic Legislation, on its own account. 

But Section 147 of the South African Act of 1909 was passed 
expressly in order to prevent provincial legislation in Asiatic affairs. 
For, it was recognised that Provincial narrowness, might involve 
South Africa in a complicated international situation. Section 174 
was designed to reserve the entire control from beginning to end of 
all matters specially or differentially affecting Asiatics to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council, that is to say, thj Union Government itself. 

What is the legislation which the Natal Provincial Council is 
trying to force through 'l 

(1) There is an Ordinance to substitute for a licensing offico 
horn w bom thore is a right of appoal upon certain conditions, a 
linen-dug Board in rural areas, whoso membership will be confined 
to Europeans. 1 his Board would havo final powers of decision in 
(ill matu is relating to the iBsuo and transfer of licenses, therobv in 
substance, though not in set terms, depriving Indian traders of their 
former rights of appeal on questions of law. 

(2) lhere is an Ordinance which would prevent Indians in 
future from acquiring the municipal or Urban franchise. This 
won!d mean a clear breach of an official promise made as long ago as 
a, ! d r tll ° disfranchisement for all time of Indians born and 
bred in the Province. 

(•>) 1 hero is an Ordinance whose object is to segregate Indians 
in Durban by making legally impossible for them to buy or occupy 
municipal lai d in an area carmaked for the Europeans, or to sell 

such lauds to Europeans in an area e irraaked for Indiana. This is 

tlii' first time that compulsory segregation has been attempted in Natal. 

All this is avo.vedly only the beginning of the campaign of the 
Anti Asiatic Party. At the last Imperial Conference the hope was ex- 
pro, cd that by moans of direot negotiations between India and South 
Airica somo way can be found, as soon as may be, to reaoh a more 
satisfactory position.” The fact that direct negotiations havo now 
tied, leads one to presume that it is not the desire of tho 
f nion Government to precipitate a rupture with India. But the 
Indian Government will suffer greatly in making its own position 
clear to the South African Government, if it has not tho united 
strength pf tho people of India behind it. We would venturo, 
therefore, to urge that on IhiB question a unity of all thinking 
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INDIANS IN KENYA 

/India with tbo Indian Government is essential irj or$o| 
Successful end to such direct negotiation. 

East Africa we meet a situation which, if anything, is more 
dangerous ovou than that in Natal. Konya is not a self-governing 
dominion but a Crown Colony. Constitutionally the Administration 
is nothing more than a Branch of the Colonial Office in London. 
The Governor is a subordinate taking orders from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Great Britain is directly responsible. 

At the Imperial Conference, Groat Britain accepted the Imperial 
Conference Resolution with regard to equal Indian status. Mr. 
Winston Churchill was the Chairman of iho Special Commiitoo that 
drafted this resolution. Ho himself accepted the resolution uo 
behalf of the Colonial Office. What followed is almost inconceivable. 
Scarcely hud the ink of his signature dried upon the paper than the 
Governor of Kenya was sent back by Mr. Winston Churohill him¬ 
self with a secret document containing proposals fundamentally 
opposed to the very resolution of the Imperial Conference 
which ho himself had just signed. If this document had been 
accepted by Indians in Kenya and had become law, it would have 
perpetuated the inferiority of Indians to Europeans in almost every 
particular. 


There aro four disabilities under which Indians labour in Konya 
(l) They may not acquiro or transfer agricultural land in the 
Highlands. When the Indians protested against this invidious distinc¬ 
tion, they were told that the Colonial Office had made a pledge to fho 
Europeans which could not be broken. The so called pledge 
referred to is that of Lord Elgin in 1908. Lord Elgin's Despatch, 
however, needs to bo read as a whole. The local officials are told to 
issue the original Crown grants of land “ for reasons of administra¬ 
tive convenience 99 solely to Europeans, but he added that His 
Majesty’s Government would not countenance legislation differen¬ 
tially atfecting the Indian population. It will be seen at onca 
that no bar was placed upon the open transfer of the original 
Crown grants at any future sale to any purchaser who had rights 
in the country. The Indians had the right of purchase. An iw't 
of the Legislature would have been required to take those J'uhts 
away. But his Majesty’s Government had expressoly staled that 
no such racial legislation would bo countenanced. 

The so-called plodgo to Europeans has boen amply .fulfilled, f^r 
wo have been told on official authority that practical!* jdl the 
original Crown grants in the highlands have now boon made, and 
Europeans have had them all. But the actual documentary promise 
to Indians that legal differentiation would not ba count. 3 nano »d by 
lib) Majesty's Government has been callously broket* i* 1 1 'lb 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
o war, when tho Indian community was helpless u 



artiaf Law, an ordinance of the Legislature was passed empower¬ 
ing the Governor to veto the transfer of land in any part of the 
then protectorate between persons of different races. This has 
been exorcised against all Indians. 

(2) It is part of the declared policy of tho Europeans to enforce 
strict compulsory segregation both residential and commercial. 

(3) The European Convention of Associations is endeavouring 
to deny Indians equal franchise on a common electoral roll. 

(4) Finally, in order to make Kenya “a characteristically and 
distinctively British Colony” (Mr. Churchill’s phrase) and in the 
so called interest of the native, tho colonial secretary proposes to 
prohibit Indian immigration. 

In this last clause lies tho most urgent peril to the Indian 
community. If further immigration can be prohibited and if 
Konya can be forced to look towards London rather than Bombay, 
thou the European settlers are well aware that they will bo able 
to control permanently the unprotected Indian domiciled residents. 
Mr. Winston Churchill has openly declared his desire to establish a 
great administrative unit consisting of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar, and having a common policy. 

Who" wo turn to Uganda wo find tho same anti-Indian influ- 

> of the Colonial Office clearly at work in the recent decision 
about iiarapala which onforcos racial segregation. 

In Fiji as a recent telogram has announced, tho European 
residents, who form less than one-fifteonth of the population, have 
openly declared that they are unwilling to accept and are determined 
to resist the local application of the Imperial Conference resolution 
regarding equal Indian status. There can he little doubt that 
this movement of revolt against the resolution will spread further. 

Mo are of the opinion that nothing could be more disastrous 
in India at tho present time than a widespread conviction that the 
Colonial Office is determined to reduce so vital a documont as that 
embodying the Imperial Conference resolution of July 1921 with 
regard to equal Indian status to a mere scrap of paper. The time 
appears to us to have come for the Indian Government itself to 
declare that there is no possibility of the people of India 1 
willing to remain permanently within tho British Commonwealth 
of Nations except upon the terras of actual and not moroly 
theoretical racial equality. Such a declaration would clear the air. 
It would 'ihuw more plainly than anything 0 U 0 to the colouial office 
in London and to the South African Union Government, that by 
UiOrtO per pet cal humiliations and di-abilities to Indians abroad 
ilt- y arc forcing an issue from which they thomsolvos may well rocoil. 
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The Rules of business of the Indian Councils are given in full 
in the previous issue of the liegister. For the purpose of easy 
reference the powers of the Legislature, as well as the special 
powers reserved to the Governor-General for the discharge of his 
responsibilities, which are fully sot out in the Act, are reproduced 
below :— 

18. (1) The Council of State shall consist of not more than 
sixty members nominated or elected in accordance with rules made 
under the Principal Act, of whom not more than twenty shall 
be official members. 

19. (1) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of members 
nominated or elected in accordance with rules made under the 
Principal Act. 

(2) The total number of membors of the Legislative Assembly 
shall be one hundred and forty. The number of non-elected mom- 
ber8 shall bo forty, of whom twenty-six shall be official ruombers. 
The numbor of elected members shall be one hundred : 

Provided that rules made undor the Principal Act may provide 
lor increasing the numbers of the Legislative Assembly as fixed by 
this section, and may vary the proportion which the class of 
members boar one to another, so, however, that at least five-sovonths 
of the Legislative Assembly shall bo non-official members. 

21. (1) Every Council of State shall continue for fivo years, 
a nd every Legislative Assembly for three yoare, from its first 
meeting : 

Provided that— 

(а) either chamber of the legislature may be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor-General and 

(б) any such period may bo extended by the Governor-General 
if in special circumstances ho so thinks fit; and 

(c) after the dissolution of cither chamber the Governor-General 
*ball appoint a date not more than six months, or with the sanction 
°f the Secretary of State, not more than nine months after the date 
°f dissolution for the next session of that chamber. 

22. (1) An official shall not be qualified for election as a 
membor of either chamber of the Indian Legislature, and. n any 
non-official member of either chamber accepts othoo in the service of 
the Crown in India, his seat in that chamber obaU become vacant, 
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THE IMPERIAL LEGISLATURE 

Every member of the Governor-General's Executive 
^ ' nominated as a member of ono chamber of the Indian 
- ature > and shall have the right of attending in and addressing 
the other chamber, but shall not be a member of both chambers. 

aLy Bill which has been passed by ono chamber is 
not, within six months after the passage of the Bill by that chamber, 
passed by the other chamber either without amendments or with 
such amendments as may be agreed to by the two chambers, the 
Governor- General may in his discretion refer the matter for decision 
to a joint sitting of both chambers, provided that standing orders 
made under this section may provide for meetings of members of 
both chambers appointed for the purpose, in order to discuss any 
difference of opinion which has arisen between the two chambers. 

(d) Without prejudice to the powers of the Governor-General 
under section sixty-eight of the principal Act, tho Governor-General 
may, where a Bill has been passed by both chambers of the Indian 
legislature, return the Bill for reconsideration by either chamber. 

(7) Subject to the iules and standing orders affecting tho 
chamber, there shall bo freedom of speech in both chambers of the 
‘ ndnu, le gislature. No person shall be liable to any proceeding in 
any court by reason of his speech or vote in either chamber or by 

c::Z g ^ e ^“ Uined " ^ of the pro y 

25. INDIAN BUDGET :-(l) The estimated annual expenditure 
,,,, revenue of the Governor-General in Council shall bo laidintbe 

in orb year! ^ ^ chambcrs of tho Indian legislature 

(_) No proposal for the appropriation of any rovenuo or moneys 
or any purpose shall be made except on the recommendation o the 
Governor-General. u 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for tho 
appropriation o rovenuo or moneys relating to the following heads 
of < xpenditoro shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, nor shall they be open to discussion by either chamber at 
the time when the annual statement is under consideration, unless 

tho Governor-General otherwise directs_ 

(i) intorost and sinking-fund charges on loans ; and 
(it) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or under 
any law ; ami 

(Hi) salaries and pensions of parsons appointed by or with the 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of Stato in Council; ai d 
' it) salaries of chief commissioners and judicial commissioners ; 
<v) expenditure classified by tho order of the Governor-Gonerul 
in Council as—* 




IMPORTANT RULES 

(Ja) ecclesiastical; ( b) political; (c) defence, 
any question arises, whether any proposed appropriMioIT 
Venue moneys doos or docs not relate to tho above heads, tho 
decision of the Governor General on the question shall bo final. 

(5) Tho proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of revenue or monoys relating to heads of expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be submitted to the vote of tho 
Legislative Assembly in tho form of demands for grants. 

(6) Tho Legislative Assembly may assent or refuso its assont 
to any demand or may reduce tho amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) Tho demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly shall bo 
submitted to tho Governor-Goneral in Council, who shall, if ho decl¬ 
ares that he is satisfied that any domand which has been refused by 
the Legislative Assembly is essontial to the discharge, of his respon¬ 
sibilities, act as if it had been assented to, notwithstanding the 
withholding of such assent or the reduction of tho amount therein 
referred to by tho Legislative Assembly, 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section the Governor 
General shall have power, in cases of emergency, to authorise such 
expenditure as may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safoty or 
tranquility of British India or any part thereof. 

26. Eemergency powers : — (1) Where either chamber of tho 
Indian Legislature refuses leave to introduce or fails to pass in a 
from rocommended by tho Governor-General, any Bill, the Governor- 
General may certify that tho passage of the Bill is essential for tho 
safety, tranquility or interests of British India or any part thereof, 
and thereupon— 

(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the other chamber, tno 
Iiill shall, on signature by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented toby both chambers, forthwith 
become an Act of the Indian legislature in the form of the Bill is 
originally introduced or proposod to bo introduced in tho Indian 
Legislature, or (as the case may bo) in tho form recommended by tho 
Governor-General ; and 

(5) if the Bill has not already boen so passed, the Bill shall ho 
laid before the other chamber, and, if consented to by that chani > i 
in the form recommended by the Governor-General, shall become an 
Act as aforesaid on tho signification of the Governor-b»onuia « 
assent, or, if not so consented to, shall, on Biguature by the <ovoi 
nor-Goneral, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to bo made by tiio Go¬ 
vernor-General and shall, as soon a3 practicable after being m \ \ 
bo laid before both Houses of Parliament, and shall uot have elitei 
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THE IMPERIAL LEGISLATURE 
It*lias received His Maiesty’s assent and shall not bo prehal Ad j 
Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have been laid before 
louse of Parliament for not less than eight days on which that 
House has sat; and upon the signification of such assent by His 
Majesty in Council and the notification thereof by the Governor- 
General, the Act shall have the same force and effect as an Act 
passed by the Indiau legislature and duly assented to : 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General 
a^state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect a-.' 
aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by His Majesty in 
Council. 


27. Supplemental!provisions :—(1) In addition to the 
measures referred to in sub-section (2) of section sixty-sovon of tho 
principal Act, as requiring the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, it shall not be lawful without such provious sanction to 
introduce at any meeting of either ebambor of the Indian legislature 
any measure— 

(а) regulating any provincial subject,'or any part of a provincial 
subject, which has not been declared by rules under the principal 
Act to be subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature ; 

(б) repealing or amending any Act of a local Legislature : 

<c) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by the 
Governor-General. J 


(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian Legislature any Bill 
has been Introduced or ,s proposed to be introduced, or any amend¬ 
ment to a Bill ,8 moved, or proposed to be moved, tho Governor- 
General may certify bat the Bill or any clause of it, or tho amend- 
ment affects the safety or tranquility of British India, or any part 
thereof, and may direct that no proceedings shall bo fakon by tho 
chamber in relation to the Bill, clause, or amendment, and offoct 
ihall be given to such direction. 



The Legislative Assembly 

‘resident -The Hon’blc Sir Alexander Frederic Whyte. 
A—Elected Members 


Constituency 


Name. 



Madras City (non-muhammadan urban) 
Ganjam cum Vizagapatara (nou-nmhm- 
madan rural). 

Godavari cum Kistna (non-muhd. rural 
Salem & Coimbatore cum North Arcot 
(non-muhammadan rural). 

South Arcot cum Chinglcput (uon- 
muhamraadan rural). 

West Coast <fc Nilgiris (non-muhd. rural) 
North Madras (muharamadan) 

Guntur cum Nellore (non-muhd. rural) 
Madras ceded districts ic Chittoor (non- 
muhammadan Rural). 

Tanjore cum Tricy. (non-muhd. rural) 
Madura and Ramna cum Tmnevelly 
(non-muhammadan rural) 

South Madras (rauhammadau) 

West Coast and Nilgiris (muhd ) 

Madras [European] . 

do (Landholders) ... 
do (Indian Commerce) 

Bombay City [non-muhm<i. urban] ... 
do Cent. Division (uon-mulid. rural) 
do do do 

do South. Divn. (non-muhd rural) 
do City (muhammadau urban) 

do (European) ... . 

do do 

do North. Divn. (non-muhd. rural) 
do Cent. Division (muhd. rural) ... 
Sind [non-mubammaddan rural] 

Sind (muhammadau rural) 

do do ... . 

The Indian Merchants Chamber and 
Bureau (Indian Commerce) 

Sind (Jagirdars and Zamindare) 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association 
(Indian Commercr) 

Chittagong and Rajsbahi Divisions 
(non-muhamman rural) 

Burdwan & Calcutta Presidency Divi¬ 
sions (muhammadau rural) 
Calcutta (non-rauhammadan urban) ... 
Calcutta Suburbs (non-muhd. urban) ... 
Bnrdwan Division (uun-muhrud. ruml) 
Presidency Division (non-muhd. rural) 
Dacca Division (non-muhmd rural) ... 
Cal. & {Suburbs (muhammadau urban) 


Rao BahadurTiruvenkata Rangachariar 
Mr. Bhupatiraju Vcnkatapatiraju Garu 

,, Ramayya Pantulu Garu-Jiyanti. 

., Sambanda Mudaliar. 

,, M. Krisbnaswamy Reddiyar 

„ Kavalappara Muppil Nayar Avargal 
t1 T. Muhd. Hussain Sahib Bahadur 
Rao Bahadur P. V. Srinivasa Rao Garu 
Subramanyayya, Calaga, Sundaia 
Ayyar Rao Bahadur. 

Sir Sivaswami Ayyar 
Manamadura Govinda Mukundaraja 
Ayyangar Avargal. 

Mir As«d Ali, Khan Bahadur 
Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur 
,, Eardley NoTton 

|( Rama Varma Valia Raja, Chirkk&l 
„ Narayan Girdhardas 
,, Jamnadas Dwarkadaa 
,, Balkrisna Sitaram Kamat. 

,, Keshao Ganesh Bagde 
,, Anna Babaji Latthe 
,, Salebhoy Karimji Barodawalla 
,, Reginald Arthur Spence 
,, Edwin Leesware Price 
Sardar Roman ji Ardeshir Dalai 
Sardar Gulam Jilani Bijlikhuu 
,, Ilarchandrai Vibhindas 
,, Alibaksh Mahomed Hussein 
,, Wali Mahomed Hufciaiually 
,, Manmohandas Ramji 

„ Sahibsing Cbandasing Shaliaui 
„ Rahimtoola Currimbhoy 

1} J, C. Chaudburi 

„ Saycd Muhammad Abdulla 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarbadhikari 
Babu Jogendra Nath Mukcr jefl 
Rai Taraprosanna Mukherjec Bahadur 
Rai Jadu Nath Majumdar Bahadur 
Babu KUitieh Chandra Ncogy. 

Prince Muhd. Akhram Hubsain Bahadur 
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Dacca Division (muhamrnadan ruTal) 
Chittagong Division (muhmd. rural) ... 
Rajuhabi Division (muhamrnadan rural) 

Bengal (European) . 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Meerut Division (uon-rauhd. rural) ... 
Meerut Division (muhmd. rural) 

Agra Division „ „ ... 

U. P. Southern Divisions (muhd. raTal) 
North-West Punjab (muhamrnadan) .. 
Patna cum Shahabad (non-mubd.) 

Bengal (European) 

Bengal (Landholder) . 

Cities of the U. P. (non-mubd. urban) 
Agra Division (non-rauhmd. rural) 
Rohilkand &Kumaon Divn.(non-muh rur 
Allahabad & .JbanBiDivnfnon-mulKl. rur) 
Benares Gorakhpur Din.(non-rauhd. rur) 
Lucknow Division (non-muhmd. rural) 
Fyzabad Division (non-muhmd. Rural) 
Cities of the U. P (muhd. urban) 
Robtlkhund & KumaouDivn. muhd. rur. 
Lucknow & Fyzabad Div (muhd. rural) 
United Provinces (European) ... ... 

United Provinces (Landholders) 

Ambala Division (non-muhmd.) 
Jullumiur Division (non-muhmd.) 

West Punjab (non-muhammadan) 

East Punjab (muhammadau) ... 

East Central Punjab (tnahmd.) 

West Central Punjab (raulimd ) 

North Punjab (muhammadau). 

South-West Punjab (inubamtnadan) ... 

Eaat Punjab (Sikh) . 

West Punjab (Sikh) . 

Punjab (Landholders). 

Tirbut Division (non-muhammadan) ... 


Do 

do 

Orissa Division 

do 

Do 

do 


Gaya cum Monghyr (non-muhmd.) ... 
Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhai 
parganaa (uon-muhamrnadan) 

Cbota Nagpur Division (non-muhmd.) 
Patna and Chota Nagpnr cum Orissa 
(raubumtnadun) 

Bhagalpore Division (muhamrnadan) ... 
Tirbut division (muhammadau) 

Bihar and Orissa (Landholders) 

Nagpur division (non-muhammadan) 


Khan Bahadur Zahiruddin Ahmed 
Mr. Abdul Rahman 
,, Kabeeruddin Ahmed 
„ A. D. Pickford 
„ Nibaran Chandra Sircar 
„ Pyare Lai 

,, Mohammad Yamin Khan 
,, Mohammad Faiyaz Khan 
„ S. M. Zahid Ali Subzposh 
,, Ahmad Raksh Khan, 

,, Sachchidananda Sinha 
Sir Frank Carter 
Babu Satish Chandra Ghose 
Munshi Is war Saran 
Lala Girdbari Dass 
Pandit Radha Kissen Daes 
Rai Bahadur Bishambhar Nath 
Babu Mahadeo Prasad 
Rai Bahadur Sankata Pcrshad Bajpai 
Raja Suraj Baksh Singh 
Haji Wajih-ud-din 
Syed Nabi Hadi 
Syed Haider Karrar Jafri 
Sir Logie Pirie Watson 
Raja Kushalpal Singh 
Kai Bahadur Pt. Jawahar Lai Bhargava 
»» n Bakshi Sohan Lai 
Dr, Nand Lai 

Lieut Nawab \I. Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Ohaudhri Shahab-ud-din 
Khan Sahib Mir Ikramulla Khan 
Choudburi Gbulam Sarwar 
Mukhiium Sayed Ilaujan Bakhsh Shah 
Bhai Mau Sing 
Sardar Gulab Singh 
Bawa Ujagar Singh 
Babu Baidy&uath Prasad Singh 
«, Adit I’raehad Sinha 
Braja Sundar Daa 
Rai Bahadur Nimai Charan Mittcr 
M i» Lachmi Prasad Sinha 

» >i Niabikanta Sen 

n ,, Saiat Chandra Sen 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhd. Ismail 

Maulvi Miyan Asjad-ul-Uh 
Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain 
Raj" Sivanandan Prasad Singh 
D-. H. S, Gout. 
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C. P. Hindi divn. (non-muhammadau) 
Do. Do. 

Central Provinces (muhammadan) 
Central Provinces (Landholders) 

A6&am (muhammadan) ... . 

Burma (Non European) . 

t, Do. . 

i» (European) . 

Assam Valley (non-muhamraadan) 
burma Valley cum Shillong (non*muhd.) 

Assam (European) . 

ti Do. ... ••• ••• 

Delhi (General). 


Mr. Pyarelal Misra 
,, Kunjbihari Lall Agnihotri 
,, Muhammad Ahsan Khan 
,, Beohar Raghubir Sinha 
,, Amzad Ali 

„ Padamji Pestonji Ginwala 
,, J. C. Chatter ji 
f , Frank McCarthy 
Srijut Debi Charan Barua 
llai Bahadur Girish Chandra Nag 
Lt.-Col. D. Herbert 
Maung Maung Sin 
Shaikh Abdul Majid 


B.— Nominated memberr 41 (Excluding the President) 

« 

(a) Official Members 25 (excluding the President) 


Government of ludia 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Madras ... 

do . 

do 

do . 

Bombay ... 

do . 

Bengal . 

do 

United Provinces 
do ' ... 

The Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa 
The Central Provinces 
Assam 

Burma . 

B.erar representative 


The Hon’ble Mr. W. M. Hailey 
The Hon’ble Sir T. Holland 
The Hon’ble Dr. Tejbahadur Sapru 
Mr. H. Sharp 
„ O. A. Innes 
„ J. Hull ah 
f , S. P. O’Dounel 
,, H. N. Hutchinson 
,, E. Burdon 
Sir Sydney Crookahank 
Col. W. D. Waghoru 

Bao Bahadur C. Krishnaswann llao 
J. P. Coteliugham 
J. F. Bryant 
T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar 


(I)) Non-Official Members (15) 
Mr. b Hanumant Uao Jaikar 
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The Council of State. 


President—H on’ble Mr. A. P. Muddiman, c.s.l., c.i.e. 


Constituency. 


Name. 



Madras (non-muhammadan) ... 

do do . 

do do ... 

do do . 

do (mubammadan) 

Bombay (non-muhammadan) ... 

do do . 

do do 

Bombay Presidency (mubammadan) 
Sind (mubammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
East Bengal (non-muhammadan) 
West Bengal (non-muhammadan) 
East Bengal (muhammauan) ... 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
U. P. Central (non-muhammadan) 
U. P. Northern (non-muhammadan) 
U. I'. Southern (non-muhammadan) 
U. P. West (mubammadan) 

Punjab (uon-muliamraadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) ... ... ... 

East Punjab (mubammadan) ... 
West Punjab (mubammadan) ... 
Bihur & Orissa (non-muhammadan) 
do do 

Bihar and Orissa (mubammadan) 
central Provinces (General) 

Assam (non-muhammadan) 

Burma (Chamber of Commerce) 

Burma (General) .. 

Government of India . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

do 

do . 

do 

do .. 

do 


Madras . 

do ... ... 

Bombay . 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bengal 

The United provinces 
(b) noiar representative 


Kao Bahadur S. A. Annamalai chettiyar 
Mr. K. V. Kangaswamy Ayyangar 
,, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
Diwan Bahadur Y. Itamabhadra Nayudu 
Kban Bahadur Aliniad T. Marakkayar 
Mr. Lallubbai SamaldaB Mehta. 

Pbiroze C. Sethua. 

„ Warn an Govind Kale. 

Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroou JafFer. 
Mr. Gbulam Mahomed Khan Bhurgri. 

,, Arthur Henry b’room. 

Kaja Prornada Nath Roy. 

Maharaja Sir Mahiudra Chandra Nandy 
Mr. AUaf Ali. 

Sir Alexander Robertson Murray 
Kaja Sir Ram pal Singh. 

Laia Sukhbir Smgh. 

Raja Moti Chaml. 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid. 

Uai Bahadur Lula Ram Sarau Has. 
Sar.lar Jogeiuira Singh, 

Sir Znltiqar All Khan 
Colonel Sir Umar Hay at Khan. 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Raracsliawara Singh 
Maharaja Bahadur Keshav Prasad Singh 
Khan Bahadur Saiyd Zahir-ud-diu 
Sir Manckjee Byramjee Dadabhoy 
Mr. Malcolm Macgregor Hadow 
i, Edgar Joseph Holbcrton 
Maung Po Bye 

His Excellency Lord Rawlinson 
Sir George Barnes 
i) William Vincent 
„ Mian.Muhammad Shafi 
Rao Bahadur R. N. Sarnia 
Sir John Barry W r ood 
Major General William Rice Edwards 
Mr. Edward Mltchener cook 
1 1 Denys De Saumarc Bray 
Henry Moncrieff Smith 
„ Atul Chandra ebatterjee 
», Claud Alexander Barron 
,, Ernest Sampson Lloyd 
Raja Govinda Krishna vaehentlrulavaru 
Mr. Charles Norman Seddon 
,, Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Khan liahadur Amin-ul-lslam 
M&hana&hopndby&ya i)r G. N. Jba 
Mr. Ganeah Srikrinbna Rhapard % 
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The Imperial Legislature ! 921 

Tho now Indian Legislature, consisting of the Council of State 
and tho Legislative Assembly, was ceremoniously inaugurated by H. 
li, H. the Duke of Canuaught in Dolhi on February 9th. (Sec 1. 

A . li % y l9W Vol 1. p. 100). 

Both Houses had hold preliminary meetings before that. 

On February 3rd tho Council of State mot to take oath of 
allegiance and to sign tho roll and a panol of 4 chairmen, viz, V. 8. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Sir A. R. Murray, Mr. M. Dadjibboy, and Sir 
Dinshaw E. Wacha was announced to bo nominated by tho 
Viceroy. 

Tho Legislative Assembly also mot and by a majority Mr. 
Sachidananda Sinha was elected tho Deputy President, 

The same day the Legislative Assembly also met to tako oath 
and sign tho roll. 

On February 5th tho Council met again and the agenda of work 
Rottled ; it being announced that the Hon. Sastri’s resolution on 
Repressive Laws was to bo taken up on tho first day of meeting. 



The Imperial Council of State 

FI HUT MEETING—DELHI—UTII FEBRUARY 1921. 


The Council of State first, met on Fob. 14th, at tho Assembly 
Chamber, the Hon. Mr Muddiman presiding. Sir. William 
Vincent, Mr. Shaft, Mr. S*rma and Dr. Sapru of tho Executive 
Council wore present. The president said that in tho matter of 
answering questions tbo procedure of old Legislative Council would 
be adopted. About seventy questions having been answered by ,(ho 
Govt. in one hour, the President adjourned answering other quo'. 
Won a on the agenda till the next meeting and read H. L. the 
Viceroy’s message directing the Government to present their annual 
Budget on the 1st March 1921. 


The Council then proceeded to official business. 

Sir William Vincent introduced a Bill to further amend the 
Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. It was now proposed to make it 
permissive, instead of it boing compulsory, on tho court to release 
a judgment debtor. 
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THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF STATE 
illiam also introduced a Bill to facilitate the 
tish India of the maintenance orders made in other parts 
s .Majesty's Dominions and Protectorates and vice versa. 


The Hon. Mr, Sastri’s resolution. 


Mr. Srinivasa Sastry then moved his resolution for the appoint¬ 
in' nt of a Committee to examine the Repressive Laws then on the 
Statute* Book and to report whether all or any of them should bo 
ivpoalc 1, and in cases whero repeal is not necessary, whether the law 
iu question should ho amended and, if so, how." 

This resolution of Mr. Sastri practically asked the Govern¬ 
ment to adopt the first of the many steps that would bo required 
before the principle of autocracy was in fact extinguished from the 


Statute Book. It would be impossible that popular liborty, con- 
Ini-ntly hoped for with the inauguration of the now Council, would 
I'vrr be achieved if the repressive laws remained in their present 
form, llo said : There is trouble, thcro is intense unrost. At 
any moment, tho forces of disorder may exhibit thomselvos in 
undoiruble forms. It is not wrong if the custodians of peace and 
order feel some hesitation as to the wisdom of striking off all 
n u• ra on individual freedom and liberty now in their possession 
Still, considering how this unrest derives a great portion of its nour- 
jim>n■- from the very existence) of these repressive measures, from 
the denial at various points in life of people of that individual 
freedom which we regard as essential to full citizenship, consider- 
iu(t m .“ cb h f ,s fc<,1, "e really givos rise to unrest, I think 1 shall 

I 10 jn C! 0f r f0nn - if 1 ask the Government 

begin ho work of concilia!,on by striking off sonic of those fet- 

1 do not deny that there is much to bo said for Mr. Khapar- 
de s amendment, but taking all things together. I am not satisfied 
, hat <m ry one of these fetters can be struck off immediately. My 
conviction ia that tho Uoramitteo procedure is tho best way of 
approaching tho problem, if it. is instructed to report in good time, 
' that necessary legislation may ho undertaken at tho next session. 
Proceeding, Mr. Saatri divided the repressive laws into three. 

jurie s : (I) to retain which constituted a political danger ; (2) as 

highly desirable to repeal sharply, and tho last, a* thoso laws to bo 
cMnminod carefully with a view to amendment, if not repeal. In tho 
ratogory fell tho Rowlatt Act, which, ho said, could not bo 
In' rated hereafter. Tho Rowlatt Act wa: tho unblessed mother of 
a lmmoatious brood of ovi'Ib. Thon there woro tho Deportation 
lorii of 1818-27, which woro also causes of political 
h -••I'infaction which was gathering strength I do not think, lliu 
Hpiml.er ulllrmod, it ia dilfioult for a groat Government, liko tho 
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21] ON SASTEV'S IIEP. LA ITS RESOLUTlOl 

/out of India, io manago to administer the country 
caeBMl and progressive lines, without being armed with thoso very 
old fashioned regulations which constitute the relic of sorao barbar¬ 
ous ago. In tho second category i.c. laws which it was highly desir- 
ablo to ropeal immediately, Mr. Sastri mentioned tho Press Act, an 
Act which authorises tho Government of India to constitute special 
tribunals. He was sometimes baffled to describe the Press Act, 
whethev as a success or a failure. Presses in India, whether English 
or Vernacular, were much deterred in tho exercise of freedom by 
the exi.stonce of various provisions of the Press Act. ’I hat, howovo>- 
wai. accident of a policy that tho Government was pursuing. A 
high authority had held that tho safeguards provided in tho Press 
Act had not beon so carefully provided as to securo complete liber¬ 
ties to the aggrieved parlies. In tho last category, Mr. Sa in 
mentioned, are tho Seditious Meetings’ Act, the Conspiracy Act and 
the Newspapers Incitement to Offonces Act. As one not versed m 
law, he would bo treading on dangerous ground to examine tin 
Provisions of these Acts. Horo wore too many of those laws which 
wore very bad. Thoy could not afford to enter on a career of evon 
partial Responsible Government with these monaces.of popular free¬ 
dom existing on the Statute Book. This was ono of tho stcp> 
which the Council must necessarily take in tho great work of 


conciliation and of placing reforms on a proper basis. 

Mr. Sastri then quoted passagos from H. R. II. tho Duke’s 
speech, which stated that political freedom had often beon won by 
revolution, by tumult and by civil war at tho price of peaco and public 
safety, and how raroly had it boon a free gift, of one people 1<> 
another in response to a growing wish for groater liberty eA\, and 
obsorved that this passage gave Indians hope. Concluding, ho said 
that the passage shows us at ono glance tho immense scope "• lie' 
British Constitution within tho arms of which it is possible, by 
methods altogether peaceful and constitutional, to proceed from a 
condition of political dependence to a condition of absolute equably 
with Great Britain herself. Often, it has beon asked, of p‘Eii - ^1 
agitators, “uro you going to reach tho record of humanity except 
*>y bloodshed!” That may or may not be. But wo, England an 
India together, have resolved to achiove this unique freedom 
i entirely peaceful moans. Lot. that ho the resolution of ° tcl' ono 
us. In proceeding with the work which opens to-day, diiheultiCR 
must bo. Let us together overcome thorn. MiFimdoi t »m | rM 
1 here must be. Lot us togothor clear them up. But revuljjmu 
a, *d tumult and civil war there need not bo. That is non violent 
‘‘o-oporat ion. (Ohoers.) In Non-Co opera 1 inn it may begin in 
Uoii viohiuot feud in professions of noil-violence. But through the 
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THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF STATE 
^ct^ons and weakness of materials on which it worli 
Jotrbut end in violence and in bloodshed. (Load Applauso.) 
ertainly will do what no other people in the world has dono 
and achieve full constitutional liberty within tho British Empire by 
entirely peaceful and constitutional moans. (Applauso.) 

The Amendment 


Mr. Khaparde movod an amendment that tho followi'.ug laws 
bo repealed :—Regulation 111 of 1818, Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (Act 14 of 190S), Indian Press Act Act 10 of 
1010), Seditious Meetings Act (Act 10 of 1911), and AnanchAvd 
and Revolutionary Climes Act (Act 11 of 1919.) Mr. Khapardo in a 
humourous speech said that there had been three stages in tho poli¬ 
tical development of India. When tho British took over the chargo 
of this vast land, they considoaed it was not fit to rule itself, and 
required to be led into tho path of self-rule by stages. So, tho first 
period of infancy began with tho Act of 1861. Then came tho 
childhood and school-going ago which commenced with tho Act of 
1862. The Minto-Morley Reforms brought thorn to collogo 
life and with the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms, thoy were 
considered adolescent. Now, along all theso stagos came tho pre¬ 
ventive e measuros designed to keep thorn in order. 

ion Regulation was a very severe legislation. Thon 
foliowod tho internment provisions which brought in their train 
checks on free press and platform. All these measures wero designed 
to guide and control during a period of minority. Now, in the words 
of the \ icoroy, for tho first time, autocracy was definitely abandon- 
c ; ! > U11(1 ' '' hh 11 tljis ,ho guardianship, which kid all through boon 
observed, ahouM cease, and all previous preventive and protective 
nil. i ires withdrawn 0 itright, with outgoing to the lengthy procedure 
of appointing a Committee. The Government of India Act sought 
to create a sense of freedom. Hut could it bo dono without remov¬ 
ing the fell ora that hod existed all along? In the words of Mr. 
G1 1 Istone, if a man abused liberty, ho ought to bo givon more 
liberty. If he went wrong, lot him go completely wrong, bo that 
from his own follies he would learn better. It was time to leave 
1 oin all alone, and to go thoir own way and to do their own will. 
(Loud laughter). 

Sir M. Dadabboy supported Iwr. Sasfcri and vehemently 
opposed Mr. Khapardo’s amendment which, he said, should bo 
summarily dismissed by the Council. 

Mr. Bhurgri disagreed with Sir Didabhoy’s remarks on Mr. 
Khaparde*« motion, and said though his heart wont with tho amend- 
riunt, ho supported both tho main proposition aud tho amendment, 





h] ON SASTRrS HEP. LAWS RESOLUTION 
Maharaja, of Kassimbazar, Sir Umar Hayat Khan, 
t^j^^t)ighapatia supported Mr. Sastri. 

Maharaja S. K. Acharjya Chowdhuri, Nawab Sir Behram Khan 
and Nawab Abdul Majid also supported Mr. Sastri, the last, named 
advocating caution as very essential in this matter. Eaja Rama- 
sarandas also supported, Lala Sukhbir Singh said that in view of 
tho difficulty of the Government, tho appointment of a Committee 
was a sate stop. Mr. Rangaswami Iyongar doubted the advisability 
of appointment of a Committee in tho face of a popular demand 
for total and immediate repeal of all repressive laws at once. Ho 
supported Mr. Khaparde. 

Sir William Vincent 


Sir William Vincent, speaking on Mr. Sastri’s resolution, said 
that thoro would bo no opposition from the Government to this reso¬ 
lution. One of the spoakers had twitted tho Government with having 
rejected or not supporting a resolution to tho same etloct which was 
moved last year by Mr. Patch Tho Government were anxious in 
the fullest dogroo to rofoim those laws, and thoy recognised too that 
thoro had been a change In tho administration, and therefore were 
dosirous of allowing both Chambers to exercise their legitimate in- 
fluonco upon the Government. An impression had boon sedulously 
disseminated by certain onomies of tho Government and, in his 
judgment, enemies of welfare of this country, that the reforms wore 
not adoiiuato. Tho motive of theirs was to promoto disaffection to 
His Majesty's Government and discredit the Reformed Government 
in India. It would be tho dosiro of tho Government of India by 
thoir dealings in this Council, to give practical ovidonco that the 
statement was not true. 

Roforring to tho resolution, ho said that ho was glad to loam f hat 
there was no evidence to support the charge made by sumo people 
that those repressive laws were unreasonably used. It w is tho 
Government Officers who knew exactly where tho shoe pinched. 
But, on tho other hand, the Government thought tho ovidonco of 
those officers before a Committeo would holp tLo people to know 
whether these taws had been misapplied. Honco, thi Commitl '0 
which would be an impartial tribunal and contain two-thirds 1,0,1 * 
official persons of unimpeachable authority arid experience, and 
whose name and judgment would c irry the greatest weight and 
who, the Government thought, would realise not only thoir roni 
aibility to tho Council and public, but also to the Government. 1 
cannot, continued the Home Member;, promise that t ic. i ropoit 
would bo accepted by the Government, but this, I can say, that tn u 
opinion >vill . i,rry the greatest weight. Nor c: n I promise that during 
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TEE IMPElilAt COUNCIL OP STATE 
^ncy of tho Committee's deliberations, the Government 
ily refrain from using measures which it is in their power 
at present. Most of tho Hon. Mombcrs are aware of the dan¬ 
gerous situation with which tho Government is now faced. Tho situ- 
Tv° n v! R Tnoro dan S° r °us now than when these laws wero onactod. 
\v o have employed theso mcasuros sparingly during tho last few 
months. Although 1 cannot promiso that wo will not employ them 
till tho committoo roports, still I am propared to say that wo will 
only employ them in tho last resort when we are forced to do so. 
ivvery member of this Council must be awaro that the Government 
ha3 usod its weapons with extreme loniency and moderation. Tho 
Extremists may like tho use of theso laws more freely in order to 
create difficulties to the Moderate action of the politicians and to on- 
ablo them to pose as martyrs. (Laughter.) But we havodo use those 
laws sometimes, but not without justice, iu order to maintain public 
pence. With these reservations the Government will accept tho for¬ 
mation of a committoo. And tho Regulations and tho Acts which 
(iov< riinii'iit intend to improve are : (1) Regulation III of 1818 (2) 
Regulation XI of 1857, (3) Act XIV of 1908, (4) Act X of 1911 
, > Act 1V and r "y friend, tho Act XI of 1919, bettor 

know,, as the Rowlatt Act (Laughter.) But there is a difference in 

5 r ° r '° n 1 aa . rc «'\ rds tho Pr05S Act, because the Government was 
air udy considering the matter. In tho other Acts tho local Gov 
ernment’s o,union had to be consulted on several Sts 

Mr. Khaparde’a atnendmont was put and lost 

th^rnmmfttlf' f ?' S ° with,lrew amendment about tho personnel 
u the committee, after pointing out that tho members of the commi- 

*Z*ZZ2i co "“ 6 "" 01 ,h ° > , “ bUo if “»““i" 1 p»- 

.S!r M. B. Dadabhoy withdrew his amendment about tho 
personnel of tho committee in view «f Sir William Vincent’s as ur*. 
nco that it would consist of men of real weight 

Sir M. B. Dadabhoy had another amendment which wanted 
the Committee to report hi time to enable legislation being under- 
taken at tho Simla session, hut ho withdrew it, tho Homo Member 
pointing out that a preliminary mooting would ho held as soon as 
i" ! , at which the scope of tho enquiry would bo ascertained 
and tho Oommittoo would report in May at Simla, hut necosrory 

uc:will bo taken by tho Government in the September soesioii 

in Simla. 

Mr Santri in his reply hoped that tho Committoo would com¬ 
mand tho confidence of tho country. But ho pointed out that 
u* nifi opening apoocb, ho forgot to numtion tho Martial law Uegula- 
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ON SASTBY'S REP. LAWS RESOLUTIO 
hoped this also would be brought within the sc 
o’s enquiry. Mr. Sastrib, resolution was put to vote and 
carried, thoro being no dissentient voice. 


Distribution of Duke’s Speech 


Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved his resolution that the speeches of 
H. E. the Viceroy and H. R. II. the Duke, delivered at the inaugural 
mooting of the Indian Legislature, bo freely distributed throughout the 
country, in all the vernaculars. Tho mover said that it was essential 
t p givo publicity to these momentous documents for tho reason that 
they were epoch-making and also because tho King had, for the first 
time, declared that the beginning of Swaraj had been granted to 
India. Moreover, it was feared that if thoso speeches were not 
fully ventilated, tho Non-Co operators would misrepresent tlndr 
contents. 


Some of the important interpellations are:— 

Sir Din&haw Wacha asked : Aro tho Government aware of 
what may bo tho existing ability of tho country for tho purposos of 
taxation 1 If not, do they purpose to considor the expediency of 
appointing a Committee of solectod Members of the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly to investigate tho question and report 
t horcon. 


Mr, Cook answered : Tbero is no doubt that thcro is in all 
countries a limit beyond which any additional taxation results in 
delinito injury to the general financial position of the country as a 
whole. It must, however, always bo largely a matter of opinion 
and to 8omo extent also of practical experience where that limit. 
ahoukLbo placed, and tho Gove rnment, are not prepared to givo any 
Gstimuto as to tho margin which may now exist betw< n the present 
c.ile of taxation and India’* taxable capacity. Any attompfc to giv« 
an estimate would necessitate a very careful statistical enquiry by 
exports, and oven then it is doubtful whether the results would enm- 
niand anything like universal assent. In tho oiroumsfancoa, the 
Government do nob think that tho Committee as suggested by tho 
ffon. Member would bo likely to sorvo any practical purport. 

The Esher Committee 

Sir IViili an Vinctnt in tho absence of H. E. tho Command- - 
in-Chief, replying to Sir Dinah aw Wacha, Stated: lh.o only 

recommendations of the Esher Committee to which it hud 
decided as yofc to give effect are those relating first to the 
tightening up of the system of financial control oxerciVat the 
army headquarters and in tho Royal Indian Marine. 11"* mw 
arrangements mo at present on a provisional lm^is, and lludr rout 
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at 3 lakhs per annum. Secondly, improvements 
steTppiidnder which the Army and Marino accounts are maintained. 
The changes are being introduced gradually, and the ultimate extra 
cost, if any, cannot yet bo guagod. Thirdly, ro*arrangemonts of 
staff duties at any headquarters. No extra cost is involved. 
Fourthly, assimilation of tho training systom in India to that in 
force in the United Kingdom, including the introduction of a 
system of education for Indian soldiers. Full details of tho scheme 
have not yot been settled. Fifthly, tho croation cf Territorial Forco 
for India. The cost of this, in the first yoar, roughly estimated at 
Kg. 5 lakbs. The ultimate cost cannot be stated at present. It will 
depend on the success of the scheme. Some of those proposals 
had already been under the independent consideration of tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India before the Committee's report was issued. The 
reorganisation of the Army in India, in accordance with what is 
known as tho four-command scheme, was supported, but not initiated 
by tho Esher Committee. EtTect has been given to this reorganisa¬ 
tion on a provisional basis. 

Indian Troops Outside India 



Sir JV. Vincent replying to the Hon. Mr. M. Bhurgri’s question 
regarding (a) tho total number of Indian Troops stationed outside 
India ( b) the places where they are stationed outside (c) tho number 
stationed in each place, (d) tho amount of the annual expenditure 
i 1 purred over thorn, (c) tho amount of such expenditure borne by tho 
Indian Exchequer, (/) the amount borno by tho British Exchequer, if 
any, and ( g) tho roaeons for stationing these troops outsido India, said: 
(a) The number of troops stationed outside India is 105,000 ; (&) 
and (c) it is undesirable in the public interests to give tho inform¬ 
ation asked for. The information could not, in any case, bo givon 
without the concurrence of II. M.’a Government, at whose disposal 
these troops are ; (d) tho information is not available, as practically 
all the expenditure is t hat of His Majesty's Government and not 
that of the Government of India ; ( e) and (/) no expenditure is 
borne by the Indian Exchequer on account of tho Indian troops 
swing oversees, excopt that on account of consulate escorts 
0 f the garrisons at the gulf ports and of about 200 officors and mon 
employed with tho South Persian rifles. Presumably, the Hon. 
Memler'ii question does not refer to expenditure of this nature, 
which is shared with His Majesty's Government under an agreement 
which has boon in force for many years ; (?) excopt in Mesopotamia 
still dealing with tbd aftermath of thti 
War, ihe&o Indian troopB are employed on ordinary pre-war garrison 
duties. 
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Provincial Executive Councils 
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William replied to Mr. Sethna as follows: (a) In their 
report on the Government of India Bill, the Joint Commit too 
recommend that if an Executive Council contained two Members 
with service qualifications, neither of whom was by birth an Indian, 
it. should also contain two non-official Indians. ( h) A Council of 
four would have been larger than was required for the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. On the other hand, if the composition adopted 
in the case of'the Executive Councils of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces and Assam had been adopted for that 
of Bihar and Orissa, the result would have been that in a Govern¬ 
ment, consisting of five members, thore would have been only one 
European official, and it was not considered desirable that the 
European official element should form so small a proportion of the 

Government. 


Sir William Vincent, replying to Mr. Bhurgri’s question regard¬ 
ing the constitution and strength of Provincial Executive Councils, 
stated that tho appointment of Ministers has, no doubt, relieved the 
Members of tho Executive Councils of some of the duties hitherto dis¬ 
charged by them. Ho said that would, however, refer the Hon. Member 
to the remarks of the Joint Committee in their report on the Go¬ 
vernment % of India Act Draft Rules referring to their recommend¬ 
ation that if Provincial Councils contained two members with nice 
Cf |Ual in qualifications, neither of whom was by birth an Indian, it. 
should contain also two non official members. Tho Joint Committee 
observed that they recognised that this decision might involve a 
slightly greater man power in the Government than tho proBont 
statistics would strictly justify, but that they had little douhl that 
Jim increase of work arising out of the new Legislative bodic. v.mild 
be such as to render past experience a doubtful guide i.i to t)m 
volume of business likely to fall upon the Executive, and that in any 
they thought it more important that as many Indian geniim< n 
possible should obtain experience of the inside Government and 
*bat tho salaries of a few officials should ho economised. 
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Indian Legislative Assembly 

FIRST MEETING—DELHI, 15TH FEBRUARY 1921. 

Tho Indian Legislative Assembly mot in the morning at 11 
o’clock with the President, Mr. Whyte. Tho question list was 
usually largo and contained 2G0 interpellations. Among tho Exe¬ 
cutive Council Members, Sir William Vincent, Sir Thomas Holland 
Mr. Hailey and Dr. Sapru were present. Tho agenda contained tho 
most important resolution regarding tho Punjab disturbances, to 
which there were two amendments by Mr. A. B. Lathe proposing 
pome modifications in the original motion, and tho second by Mr. 

B. H. R. Jatkar proposing the appointment of a Committee of both 
Chambers to report the nature of tho punishment to be inflicted on 
guilty officers. 

Mt. Jamnaclas Dwarkadas moved the following Resolu¬ 
tion on the Punjab Tragedy :— 

“ This Assembly recommends to His Excellency tho Govornor- 
General in Council (l) to declare the firm resolve of tho Government 
of India to maintain that tho connection of India with the British 
Empire is based on tho principle of equal partnership and perfect 
racial equality,—Indian lives and Indian honour being hold as 
sacred as British lives and honour ; (2) to record his opinion and 
express regret that the Martial Law Administration in the Panjab 
in 1019 departed from those principles and was calculated to doeply 
wound the self-respect of tho Indian population by subjecting them 
to unnecessary hardship and humiliation; (3) to meet out deterrent 
punishments to tho officers who were found guilty of improper 
exercise of tbeir powers and to take steps to rolievo tho Indian 
rovenue of all payments towards pensions, gratuities or compensation 
allowances to such officers ; (4) to satisfy himself that adequate 
compensation is awarded to tho families of those killed or injured 
at Jallianwala Bagh or othor places on the same scale as the compen- 
rotion awarded in the case of Europeans who suffered or vvero killod 
during the Punjab disturbances.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Jamnadas said in the course of 
a long speech that the first part of the resolution demands a definite 
declaration from the Government of India to the effect that the 
connection of Great Britain with India was based on tho principle 
of r»qual partnership and perfeot rucial equality, Indian lives and 
Indian honour being held as sacred as British lives and British honor. 
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/w^s morely a reiteration of tho Quecn’3 Proclamation, i 
ifirmed by King George. While, in theory, this principle 
had always been proclaimed in tho past, unfortunately, in practice 
it has not always been observed. As ono who bolieves in tho 
connection of India with Groat Britain as being conducive to tho 
growth of prosperity and happiness of India and as being essential 
for the progress of both and welfare) and progress of the world, ho 
emphatically declared it would bo fatal to separate India from Groat 
Britain. Those who wore spreading the idea of breaking British 
connection are doing tho greatest dis-service to tho country. India s 
ability for full self-revelation and self-expression would como as she 
grow to tho full stature. 


To deny equality to Indians on potty grounds of race superiority 
would be a dis-service both to Great Britain and India, and also to 
the world. At tho same time to spread tho idea of breaking tho 
connection among tho temporarily discontented people, and to take 
advantage of the critical political situation created by the anger and 
resentment justifiably felt by desperate people for the purpose of 
achieving one's own objects, was not worthy and did not do credit 
t° one who, if ho had continued, as in the past, to be a source for 
the good of tho country and the Empire, would have permanently 
established his claim to greatness. But far more worse was tho 
Work of a few who, under tho guise of patriotism and staunch 
Rationalism, to which their past did not bear witness, wore engaged 
Ja rousing fanaticism and racial hatred, and who, in their utterances 
had given indication of their intention to resort to violence. This 
' v as tantamount to a curse on the people of this country aud gener¬ 
ations yet unborn. He, therefore, asked tho Government to defeat, 
those ends by strengthening tho hands of thoso uiio wanted British 
connection. A declaration of the character, he demanded, would 
achieve tho object. 

Tho second clause of tho resolution demanded an explosion 
°f togrofc from the Government of India, holding that tho principle 
0r munciatc*d in tho first clause was departed from during tho minimis¬ 
ation of Martial Law in tho Panjab. The adoption of thic oourco 
''’Quid not only bring to the Government tho satisfaction o having 
^°no tho right thing, but would enhance their prestige. .Without 
an assurance of that character, India’s faith in British justice woih-l 
i pf4fr *ain shakon. This assurance would nlso oliable the Mcmb i 
0 4bo Council to help the Govern moot in tho moasures for l ho 
I'l'oPtjction of public peace in the future. 

. The third clause demanded a deterrent punishment of tho ofiioerft 
^Qiul guilty of improper exercise of their powers, because lUo 
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, committed blunder after blunder and let oil tho~reaT 
with light penalties, Two Indian subordinates, whoso guilt 
wa proved, but who under no stretch of imagination, would have 
had any hand in guiding the policy, wore selected for heavy punish- 
rnchf . Indians did not know that justice had been dono, but they 
know that they had been wronged. 

The Home Member’s Reply. 

Sir William Vincent then, mado a long speech 
tho position of the Government in the matter. He 
much about the future political situation depended 
position taken up by them and the Assembly. In this debate 
they should soe that the morale of the officers was not 
destroyed and at tho same time that tho forces of disorder did not 
receive directly or indirectly any encouragement or accession of 
fiir^ngth. He was much relieved to hoar tho admirable speech 
°f ^ r * damn ad as Dwarkada3, because much harm would be dono 
by any ill advised or thoughtless expressions. Tho country was in 
a dangerous state of tension, and he was glad of the opportunity 
of mitigating ill-feeling that existed among those of the more 
reasonable frame of mind. In that sense ho 
roRolutJon, but at the same time both sides 
All those who had the welfare of 

!". U " l v y £- grct .- he crim ° s w hich were almosTunparafleledln India’s 
hi'.oiy. Several cases of murder, arson lnnt 


had welcomed the 
should be candid, 
country at heart would 


t ion, etc., were 
tration. On tho 


murder, arson, loot, attacks on communica- 
* t0 f]fi3tr °y ^e structure of tho adminis- 
. , . . ot “® p hand, there wero over-drastic and severe 

punishments calculated to humiliate tho people which were considered 
unpardonable. 1 10 government, however, took the same attitude 
in n r ',nd to mob-oxcosaes as they did in regard to the improprie- 
*" 8 committed by individual officers. Regarding General Dyer’s case 
i'cvornment stood entirely by the Secretary of State’s despatch 
whicli^ clearly expressed the views of Ilia Majesty’s Government. 
1 bo Government of India entirely dissociated thomselves from tho 
attitude of certain persons, both in this country and in England, 
<’\vn in Parliament, on this question. They believed that the 
altitude taken up by certain persons had done moro to croato bitter- 
n ill reeling and doop resentment, in tho minds of Indians than 
any ot her notion, sinco this unfortunate occurrence. The Government 
al*o emphatically repudiated the idea that force was used on all 
oertmionx iu oxcoss of tho absolute requirements of tho case. Tho 
Hoi:. Members . this Assembly who had studied tho drastic moa- 
Mtt m tiikori in Ireland could fog that they were in many ways much 
moro hovoto than those taken in India, Tho Homo Member's 
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e/s that drastic action on the officers’ part wa 
necessity of having to take quick decisions in circums¬ 
tances of great difficulty, hut it must bo admitted that only 
in a few individual cases canons to which ho had referred had boon 
violated. There were many cases of improper conduct by officers— 
conduct which might be described to bo the worst, and for that the 
Government can now only express their deop regret ; for instance, 
1 he crawling order, which was at once cancelled ; other instances 
did not come to their notice in time. This expression of regret for 
acts of individual officers oxtended also to other actions which wore 
calculated to humiliate Indians. It included also some cases of arrest 
and long detention of certain persons. Sir William Vincent parti¬ 
cularly pointed out the cases of Mr. Manohar Lai and Mr. Gurdial 
Singh, to whom the Government now expressed their regret. In¬ 
dividual cases were inevitable, but the Government had taken every 
step to prevent the recurrence of many acts, to which he had re¬ 
ferred, as casting a slur on the administration of the Martial Law in 
the Punjab. A Manual of Instructions, as advised in the Secretary 
of State’s despatch, was being issued and it was hoped that theso 
instructions would in future clear many of the misunderstandings 
as regards the powers of officers. Referring to questions of punish¬ 
ment, the Home Member pointed out the difficult position with 
which officers were faced. The Assembly must, therefore, not bo 
vindictive, the Government had been just to officers as well as the 
public, and there was no question of maintaining prestige or any¬ 
thing of the kind. We have acted justly, continued the Home 
Member, and I want you to believe that we have attempted to act 
konostly and to the best of our judgment. Wo may bo wrong but 
wo havo done what wo believed to bo right without rogard to prestige 
t>c any kind. There are forces of disorder abroad which may at 
any time require the use of force, but l do not believe that, in the 
Particular cases I have mentioned, yon should remember ono cardi¬ 
nal factor in dealing with their merits. Proceeding, ’ 1 c 1H I 

the case of Mr. Bosworth-Smitb, who ordered the arrest of Lai tan 
feingh, because bis son had absconded, and who prohibited the 
Quitting of certain crops. The speaker did not think it could be mid 
that oithor of these acts were of such a nafcuro as to deprive Mr. 
BoawortbSmPh of his pension, but the attitude of the Government 
of India in regard to this matter was that when after tho receipt 
of tho Secretary of State’s order that he should retire he tnado an 
application that ho might ho allowed to stay on in sorvice for ono 
more year, he was not granted that request, not sololy boonuno of 
his bolr viour in tho Paniab disorders, but also because his record 
wao not tuo good, and the Government thought the sooner they got 
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, ^bo hotter. Referring to the compensation of ttfoseT 

- 13 ere ^ *-h e Jallianwalla Bagb, ho said the Government 

would not necessarily admit liability on that account, nor did tho 
Government think that the position in this matter was on the same 
footing as that of the persons who had the statutory right of com¬ 
pensation. Although tho Government could not admit liability, 
yet they were prepared to make an admission that grants of money 
to those who had suffered at tho Jallianwalla Bagh, or by aeroplauos 
at Gujran walla, would bo possibly adequate, and to this effect ho 
would ask the Government of the Panjab to treat theso people in a 
much more generous manner than they had done in the past. In 
conclusion Sir William Vincent said: “I do hopo that what I have 
said would go a long way to finally close tho most unhappy episodo 
in the History of British Rule in India.” 

Mr. A. B. Lathe moved tho following ammendment to the 
main resolution ;(l) That, after the words “this Assembly” and 
before the word ‘recommends” the following be insorted-—“while 
expressing its grateful thanks to His Majesty the King-Emperor 
and His Government for the assurance given by them through His 
Ij.oyill Highness the Duke of Connaught, that in case of necessity for 
the adoption of Martial Law measures arising in tho future, obser- 

S“ , ,„ in i. t „ h :!u'i ED ‘ l * ,,d “»**>•«» <» 

Both these amendments woro put to vote and negatived. 

Ur. bapru addressing the Assembly said that a substantial 
portion of the resolution moved by Mr. Jamnadas was that which 
called hem to vindicate the National honour and self-respect. 
IVmmally speaking, he would do anything to secure the recognition 
of National honour and National self-respect. (Loud Applause.) 
i-lr. Jamnadas wanted tho Government to show that tho future of 
tho Government in India would bo on the same footing as that in 
tho Dominions, t.c., that administration should not he held by form 
but this matter was evidently anticipated by the Duko who had 
ropliod to this iu his inauguration speech. 

An regards tho mover s demand for an unfeigned expression of 
‘ bore rogrot was due it would bo admitted that that had 
in expressing thoir regret, the Government to-day had 
i. their weaknesses. On the othor baud, in Dr. Sapru’s 
hoy had strengthened thoir prostigo. Sir William Vincent 


regret, 
boon g 
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opinio» 
had foi 
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ixpross regrot, in respect of the student community, 
'or, took this opportunity of doiug it. Dr. vSapru 
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a(h interested in that class of people, and ho said 
lent were not afraid of developing and fostering 
„ Jtiger generation a rruo and proper spirit of citizenship. 
Patriotism had not been and was not going to bo penalised. In 
conclusion, Dr. Sapru said that tho spirit shown in to-day’s debate 
was a happy augury. They must not sacrifice the future for tho 
misdeeds of certain officers or citizens in tho past and whatever 
might have been the strength or weakness of this Assembly, he 
hoped it would prove to ho a real and living forco in the future and 
justify expectations raised in reasonable minds. (Applause). 

Sir Godfroy Fell, tho Army Member also spoke aud feelingly put 
forth tho soldiers’ view point. 


Mr. E. Norton appreciated tho spirit that had been exhibited 
his countrymen in this Chamber, and said that a soldier’s view to* 
was that it was better to die than to retire like Goneral Dyer. 
H® appealed to the sense of renunciation and generous charity of 
Jmliuns to forgive and forget, and thus croato greater fraternal 
feelings among themselves and Europeans. Mr. Norton expressed his 
r,, gret that iSir M. O'Dwyer was allowed to leave India unpunished, 
; md that he was brought back to India as tho head of an important 
Commission. 

Mr. Cotelingam said that clause 3 was only a minor matter, 
lr *d appealed to tho mover not to press it. 

Mr. B. S. Kamath also urged tho mover to withdraw clause 3. 


Mr- Jamnadas’ Reply to Debate 


Mr. Jamnadas, replying to the debate, observeil that be felt 
t mt ho must bow to the opinion of tho Assembly. Moreover, after 
hearing Sapru, Sir William Vincent and Sir Godfroy Foil that, 
J" tho matter of infliction of punishment to guilty otficors, there had 
i £ en no consideration of race, be was convinced of the honesty of 
the Government and accordingly would withdraw tho clause. 

The motion to delete clause 3 relating to punishmont was then 

carried. 


Sir William Vincent winding up tho debate, expressed fati m 
motion at the attitude of tho mover in having withdrawn olauso 3. 

deferring to Mr. Norton’s roferenco to Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
|ho Home Member hold that the Government’s view regarding Sir 
JJ; O’Dwyar was tho same as that expressed in their despatch to 
‘fi* Majesty's Government. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

The President next announced the rocoipt of a mos-sago from 
K, the Vicoroy, declaring that the Financial Statement would 
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(ted to the Assembly on tho 1st of March, tha£ 



to me Assembly on 

a general discussion on it on the 7 th and Sth of March, 
voting on demands for grants would be held on the 10 th, 
11 th, 14th, 15th and 16th of that month. 

Ho further announced the following panel of Chairmen of the 
Assembly : Sir Jamsbetjee Jeejeebhoy, Sir Logio Watson, of Cawn- 
pore, Dr. Sarbadhikari and Chowdhuri Shahabuddin. 


Mr. Hailey then announced that, on Saturday tho 19th February, 
tho Government would introduce the following Bills: ( 1 ) Bill to 
amend tho Indian Penal Code, ( 2 ) Bill to amend the Indian 
Limitation Act, (3) Bill to amend the Indian Cess Act and (4) Bill 
to amend the Import and Export of Goods Act. He further informed 
lho Assembly that on that day the Government would take into 
consideration the Indian Tea Cess Amendment Bill and Sir Thomas 
Holland's resolution on the International Labour Conference. 

Dr. Sapru moved ior leave to introduce a Bill to determine 
tho salary of the Deputy President of the Legislative Assembly, 
lie said that fcbo presont Bill was merely in pursuance of the pro¬ 
vision of tho Government of India Act, and proposed to provido to 
Pay Bs. 1,000 per mensem for the period during which tho Deputy 
President was engaged on tho work of the Assembly. 

Leave was given and tho motion was unanimously adopted. 
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After a fow unimportant questions and answers, business on 
tho agenda paper which contained 5 non-ollicial resolutions was 
proceeded with. The President announced the receipt of a notice 
from Mr. Khapardo for an adjournment of tho House to draw 
attention of tho Govt, to tho fact of the closing of shops in tho 
Delhi city on the occasion of tho opening of tho Indian Legislatures 
by the Duke, so that stops may bo taken to appease populai dis¬ 
satisfaction of which such signs were a symptom. But as tho 
House refused to discuss the matter, this was dropped. 

Lala Sukhbir Sing moved his resolution recommending to every 
provincial Governments (l) the desirability of having an Aurvadic 
and Tibbi Medical College in thoir provinces, (2) taking measures 
to develop Indian drugs, and (3) appointing Vaidyas and Hakims 
in every dispensary to treat patients by indigenous methods. 

He said that this question had been agitating tho public 
mind for a considerable time, but all previous attempts to secure 
Government’s consent to the improvement of this system bad failed 
owing to solid official opposition in tho Councils. The fact 
was that the Government was so much committed to everything 
Western that they would not like to encourage indigenous medical 
system, much less to place it on scientific basis. The resolution 
was keenly debated ; Govt, and European members hotly opposing 
it, while Messrs Naidu, Sethna, Mehta and Khaparde strongly 
supported it ; Raja Sir Harnam Singh ridiculed tho motion. It was 
finally defeated by 32 to 11 votes. 

Restrictions on Export of Rice. 

Khar. Bahadur Ahmed Thambi Maricair moved that res¬ 
trictions on export of rice from India to Ceylon aud the Stiai a 
Settlements bo removed forthwith. 

Mr. Annamalai Chpttiar moved an amendment to the effeot that 
restrictions imposed on the export of rico from South India o o 
Straits and the Federated Malaya States be relaxed bo an to 
allow of an export of 15,000 tons per quarter. 

Govt, opposed the motion and was supported by Sir P. Wacha, 
Sir M. Dadabhoy and Maharaja CaBsimbazar. I he motion woi> 
withdrawn by Mr. Maricair as, be said, it would be lo3fc if preyed. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

DELHI — 17TH, FEBRUARY 1921 



Rai J. N. Majumdar Bahadur at tho outsat said ho had a 
reaolutiou sixth on the list, but that the five Hon. Members who 
had precedence of him were willing to let him move his resolution 
first. The President pointed out that if the Hon. Members chose, 
after having gained their precedence, to dispense with it in favour 
of others ; that was not the business of the Chair, but they could 
only do so by withdrawing their resolutions and thereby depriving 
themsolves of tho rights legitimately won in tho ballot and incurring 
the danger of not getting their resolutions discussed at all. Tho 
Iiui Bahadur thereupon withdrew his request. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth moved a resolution “that the Local Govern¬ 
ments be given collectively a voice in determining the Military 
expenditure”, and attempted to justify his proposal on the ground of 
tho financial contributions contributed by tho Provinces to tho Govern¬ 
ment of India Lxcboquer. 1 lie Finance Member pointed out the 
practical difficulties of tho suggestion and showed that the provin¬ 
cial contributions were also used for the Kailway, Geological, 
Arc! reologicnl, Survey and other departments, so that one nnVNh 



l. C. S. recruitment 



directly recruited members of the Provincial Civil Service bo 
immediately merged into the Indian Civil Service before any further 
steps for recruitment of Indiana to tho Indian Civil Service in India 
were taken. The mover said that his resolution simply urged the 
immediate redemption of a long standing pledge given by tho 
(rovemment. So far, in spite of professed attempts to foster and 
encourage opportunities for educated Indians, tho Government was 
jealourJy guarding tho entrance of qualified Indians into the higher 
and better remunerated postB of the Stato. 

Mr. O Donnel, on behalf of Government, opposed tho 
motion and trotted out the plea that the Provincial Service was 
entrusted only with minor charges of civil administration, while 
the members of the superior service, though employed in civil 
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or a littlo time of training, were ultimately design£oit|i^ 
^agti^4^ocutive posts which could not generally be entrustedto 
tft^Provincial Service men. After some discussion in which Bhai 
Man Singh and Messrs. Jawaharlal Bhargava, G. C. Nag, Ch. Majid 
Hossain took part supporting the motion and Govt, members 
opposed it, the resolution was passed by 69 to 32 votes after an 
amendment of the mover withdrawing the latter half of his motion. 

The Esher C mittce Repoit 


Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved the following resolution : 

“This Assombly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Oouncil 
that ho do represent to the Home Government that, the proposals of 
the Esher Committee contained in parts one and two of their Report, 
should not be acted upon, and that, on the other hand, the Army 
in India should be entirely under the control, real as well as 
nominal, of the Government of India and should be free from any 
domination or interference by the War Office on military matters 
or military policy, organisation or administration, and that such 
co ordination, as may be desirable between the military policies or 
organisations of different parts of the Empire, should be secured 
by a discussion and agreement at the Conferences at which India 
is adequately represented.’ 

Ho said that there were apprehonsions not merely as to the 
exact merit and significance of the Eshor Committee’s proposals, 
but as to thoir significance on military and financial burdens which 
they involved. It looked as if the Committee had been dominated 
by the Imperial aspect of the question, and had completely 
overlooked the existing Statutes as regards Imperial defence. 
On page four of the Report the Committee stated that the recom¬ 
mendations proposed must bo consistent with (l) control by 
the Government of India of the Indian military affairs, (A giving t ( > 
the Government of India a voioo in questions of Imperial do fence, 
and (3) allowing the Imperial Goncral Staff, through Ra Chief, to 
exorcise considerable influence on the military policy of the Govern 
montof Tndia. The third proposition was one to which Indians 
could not subscribe. Even as regards the first two principles, i 
to the speaker that they were more a question of lip homage . an 
tho actual observance of those principles, because there was i 
any trace of the first principle in the report, and in hn opinion j 
control proposed to the Govornm ut of India was oi a very m 0 ^ 
character. 

Aa for tbo second principle, t he mover quotod clauses (*2) am, 
(3) of the Government of India Act, as also Sections and ** o 
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/and pointed out that tho contiol which vested iri 
of State as tho mouthpiece of the Indian Government in 
. could not bo relaxed. But what tho Committee com¬ 

plained of was that the existing control of the Secretary of State 
was embarrassing, and that there should be a devolution of power, 
so that thero might be no interference by the Secretary of State. 
I hat. however, was a departure from the established constitution. 

Referring to the recommendations of the Report, Sir Sivaswami 
Iyer touched upon the proposed freedom from the Secretary of 
State on. the ground that there was undue delay in regard to pay 
and pensions, and said that delays were inevitable in any system. 
Lut by the proposal the Government of India were precluded from 
offering their advice. He said that the latitude, which tho Com¬ 
mittee wanted, was not to tho advantage of tho Government of India, 
but to that of the War office. 

As regards the proposed change of military responsibility from 
tho Government of India to tho War Office, ho pointed out that tho 
Commander-in Chief was to bo appointed on the recommendation of 
thu Chief of the Genoral Staff, and he, therefore, would bo inclined 
?crk the person to whom he felt gratitude. The present 
position was not found to be wrong, and yet why a change wa 9 pro¬ 
posed in this connection ho could not understand. The committee’s 
w o o o >ject was to bring larger and larger influence and direction 
° n i military authorities directly by the Chief of tho 
,ho Secretary of State and tho 
It t ^' ne ra Stall there would be a Secretary who would bo 
Do mty to the Chief of tho Staff. Thus the influence of the Chief 

0 . nor f / .‘ lI was . e xtcnded to be exercised on matters of 

organza.ion, raining, equipment, efc. The proper way to secure 

‘r r r at,0n J? “V b i° 80 ? eth ) n « ditferont from that of making the 
U nr Jffico in England to close its tontacles over the military de¬ 
partment in Jndia. 

Sir Godfrey Fell, replying on behalf of Government, expressed 
willingnoBS to accept the resolution, provided it omitted tho 
reference to representation to the Home Government that tho 
proposals of the Lshor Com. contained in parts I and II be not 
acted upon. He repudiated the popular belief that that Report 
wanted the Army in India to bo subordinated to tho interests of 
t ho \\ ir Office in England, though ho had to concede that parts of 
thi' report wero capable of bearing that interpretation. Tho under 
lying principle of tho Report was, however, co-ordination of tho 
forces of tho Empire and to secure Military efficiency. Concluding 
u long and forcible spoooh, the Army Secretary said he would 
accept the following omonded resolution :_ 
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The Resolution as whittled down. 

fiat this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in* 
Tncil that the Army in India should be entirely under control, 
real as well. as nominal, of the Government of India and be free 
from domination or interference by the War Office on matters of 
military policy, organisation of administration, and that such co¬ 
ordination as may be desirable between military policies or organisa¬ 
tions of different parts of the Empire, should bo secured by discus¬ 
sion and agreement at the Conferences at which India is adequately 
represented.” 

Ch. Sahabuddin and Munshi Iswari Saran strongly supported 
'ho original motion and objected to its whittling down as proposed by 
the Government member by omitting all reference to the Esher Report 
altogether. The mover, however, meekly accepted the Government 
amendment and the resolution thus whittled down was accepted. 


Passenger Superintendents 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachari moved that instructions bo issued 
to the managers of different railways to employ responsible passen¬ 
ger Superintendents at junction stations and also travelling passen¬ 
ger Superintendents for all trains whose solo duty should be to 
look after the comfort and convenience of third-class passengers. He 
quoted statistics from the last official report of the working of 
railways to show that the major portion of revenues camo from tho 
third class passengers, whoso convenience and comfort were not 
being looked after. Tho motion had the full sympathy of the House 
and though Govt, pressed for an amendment*, was unanimously 
carried. 


The Legislative Assembly 


DELHI—19TH FEBRUARY 1921 

On February 10th tho agenda contained fivo Governmen t Pills 
and seven Government resolutions on the subject of tho ratification 
of fcho Convention of tho International Labour Conference. 

Interpellations 

At question timo, Mr. Sharp, replying to Mr. Noogy’s interpel ation 
on the subject of correspondence by despatch between Uie Secret aiy 
of State and the Government of India regarding the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Commission , said that the Government were not prepared to 
give any information on that point. 

Replying to a supplementary question by Mr. Jamnadas Dwaraka- 
dus, Mr O Donnell said that the Government were not prepare to 
give detail* of the correspondence between the local Government 
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overnment of India on tho subject of increased strong 
Executive Councils, 

nr. Hailey, replying to Mr. K. C. Neogv, said that tho recom¬ 
mendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, regarding special 
consideration to Bengal, due to its peculiar financial difficulties, was 
couched in such terms that the Government had not been able to 
exacuv understand their desire. They have, therefore, addressed 
the Secretary of State to obtain a clear designation of tho Com¬ 
mittee 8 recommendation. 

The same member asked whether public interest or the service 
had influenced the Government in the appointment of Executive 
Councillors in the Provinces of Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Mr, 0. Donnell said ; Public interest. Tho strength of tho 
Executive Council in the provinces of the Panjab, tho United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces and Assam has been fixed at two 
members, which is in accordance with tho recommendations 
of tho Joint Committee on Clause (5) of tho Government of India 
Bill and is tho minimum necessary for the discharge of tho duties 
devolving on the Councils. 

Replying to certain allegations contained in Mr. Muhammad 
Iayaz Khan s question regarding Sir Hamilton Grant’s object, ionahlo 
behaviour towards some respectable Indians, Dr. Sapru said that 
t j ° a .^1' . ,n,is were n ?k t ru ®’ and that Sir Hamilton’s administra- 
• \ \ n ' e0l i al)prec * ate <* by the Muslims themselves. Tho action 

against Am.rehand and others was designed to stop undue excito- 

. . ^ on ,ei ‘ ^ * 10 8a me mombor, in replying to another 

question, was informed that tho Hon. Messrs B. N. Sarnia, and V. 
o. Srinivasa Sastri, Dr. Mullick and Mr. K. 0. R 0 y were tho Indian 
.lion-olhcial witnesses examined by tho Esher Committee. 

Mr. I. Rangaebamr raised a point of order that a copy of tho 
documents roforro l to in reply to any quostion be placed on tho 
table. 


The President ruled that in future this should bo so, and Mr. 
O DoducII, on behalf of the Government, accepted tho ruling. 

Mr. S. P. O’Donnell, replying to Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar’s 
quostion regarding tho recruiiiuout of District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer*, eaid : (a) It is presumed that tho question relates to tho 
employment of Indian Medical Sorvico Officers as Civil Surgoc is. 
ill'' 1 Indian Medical Sorvico Officers so employed hove hitherto 
constituted the war reserve of tho Indian Army. Tho Public 
Service* Commission found that the systom was economical and 
satisfactory, and tho extent to which their employment will he 
necessary in the future UDdor Rule 12 of the Devolution Kuloa is 
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under consideration and will depend upon 
be passed by the Secretary of State upon the recom¬ 
mendations of the Government of India regarding the reorganisation 
of the Indian Medical Service and the organisation of proporly 
constituted Provincial Civil Medical Service, (b) Except in so 
far as they may be required to employ Indian Medical Service 
Officers under the rule referred to, the recruitment of their medical 
services will bo regulated by local Governments themselves. 

Bills Introduced and Passed 

Sir Thomas Holland moved that tho Indian Tea Cess Act 1003 
Amendment Bill bo taken into consideration. The Bill was passed. 

Mr. O’Donnell introduced a Bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code, I860, and also a Bill to amend the Indian Limitation 
Act, 1908. 

Mr. Hullah introduced Bill to amend tho Indigo Cess Act, 1918. 

Mr. C. A. Innes introduced the import and Export of Goods 
Act of 1910 Amendment Bill. 

Labour Problems —The Hours of Work 

Sir Thomas Holland moved : 

That this Assembly recommends to the Govcrnor-General-in-Couucil (a) 
that lie should ratify the draft convention limiting the hours of work in indus¬ 
trial undertakings adopted by the general Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations convened at Washington on the 
~hth of October 1V10; (b) that steps should be taken to introduce in the Indian 
Legislature the lagieUtion necessary to give effect to this convention a" n .\>\ In d 
to British India by Article 10 thereof. 

Sir Thomas Holland, in a reasoned speech, which was well re¬ 
ceived by the House* said that tho international labour organisation 
was tho first fruit of tho Peaco Treaty with Germany and '•'•.stria, 
and it wa 9 conceived as essential the maintenance of international 
peace and for the purpose of better commercial and industrial roln- 
uon between the Allies. It was with this object that the first con¬ 
ference was held at Washington. The speaker paid a tribute to 
Indian delegates, especially Sir Alexander Murray’s broad sympathi 
with tho employed and Mr. Joshi’s advocacy of labourers can o. 
According to the constitution of the conference, each Member was to 
get tho convention ratified by its highest legislative body within one 
year, or at tho latest within 18 months, beginning from Januai}, 
19*20. Tho Indian Government waited for the inauguration of thin 
Assembly, and although thoir period was ovor, thoy bail obtained 
6ix months’ grace. The Assembly should have cause to be proud of 
tho privilege of having to ratify at its first session tba earliMt 
measures of tho League of Nations in the cause of humanity. 1 ho 
poakor reminded Uu* House of their peculiar position in not under- 
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y *J £ difficulties of labour as few of them were LaboluaMfc- 
Wrests of certain members of tho House might conflict with 

to show tv, a t ° 1 Ur 1 erS ’ but otber members of the League expected thorn 
to show that India was not unprogrossive in the cause of justice and 

fakfin in y ’ F “i 1 ♦? reason tho Government also had under 

ak * tV r tbfl ^'dian Companies Act. Tho convention pro- 
posed to fix a sixty hour week, that is, ten hours a day, and labour- 
=, n over India had already demanded its ratification. Tho 

Krr S li^rr id 0ther bodies had sh °' v <> ^eir inclination 
: , . 1" , 0 7 ltb tb , 13 convention, and certain industries had al¬ 

ready intioducod a GO hour limit in anti cipation of tho result of 
to day s debate. He believed that it would not bo fair at this stage 
to both employers and workers to further reduce tho working hours, 
which step could not bring any reliefs even to workers, as long as 
Ins domestic conveniences such as housing problem and primary 
education for children were not taken up. Moreover, the adoption 
o, this convention would not limit the powers of tho Assembly o go 
further with regardi to the limit of tho week and day, and would at 

U»o Eg ’ y >■'*■» Conference for,hi 

AHhoyi,, M -/,r t ,:or'g e .i. ,! i ’:. 1 Th °7’, 

Washington, he personally urccftl ’ • h tho convention when at 

fixing the. limit of r sixty hou^ T nt l FirStly ' that > whil ° 
have also fixed tho daily hour l' 'T^ 1 ' 16 convention should 
Players might not resort t0 t J , ‘° t . 6n ’ *? ‘ hat 80m ° 
secondly, that in tho case ot women thJ'i— S t W °if k for , five days 5 

thirdly, that the convention should h , lm it of hours bo 54, and 
factories that-wero not covered bv th . V T e ?? ver t d ev0n . tll0 ' 3 ° 6n) all 

knew of the shortcomings of the convAntf ,an , Companies Act. lie 
the Assembly to support tho motion Tt ' "l, WhC ” ^ T inePted 
convention secured for workers in ln,r " 18 0,1 . 10 fj rt) ' J nd Hiat this 
the Assembly free to try to secure a luttLT ^’T S* leffc 
ciForts. He did not believe that even £ ? £ Natl ,°. nal 

hour to 18 hours would bring l 0ss to ! 

that industries should not thrive at the ' If 8 ' - f rount ^ wa * 

1-. was, unfortunately, true that due 0 en £ °‘ n,a,lbo ? d ' 

» , , i , , , ’ HK ro great expansion from twelve 

hours work, labourers got addicted to had habits of drink 

Mr. Mazuradar movod an amend.. ‘ . f . 

House to consider tho draft conv o , S “ VV h ° 

Ho said that the question was very comn£» J ratification, 
should thoroughly examine the conveS 1 • n d a . CommUtee 

fact that Indian delegates did not StSUr °‘ ^ 

Mi. Joshi opposed the amendment, and said that tho consti- 
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1] THE LABOUR RESOLUTIONS 

^ahoro Conference provided representation of the WQty 
employers and the labourers, and theso three interests were 
represented. There could bo no question about the representation of 
this Assembly. 


Sir Thomas Holland, speaking on the amendment, said that 
the Assembly came into existence after the Lahore Conference. 
(Laughter.) He did not soo any useful purpose could be served by 
any Committee, unless it toured from place to placo to collect 
evidence. Ho repudiated the cbargo that full opportunity had not 
been given for the discussion of the subject, bor the last one year 
the matter was boforo the public ; and it had boon discussed in tho 
press and on the platform by employers and workers, in the 
Chambers of Commerce and in the local Councils. It would bo 
unbusinesslike to postpone this matter, especially when any post¬ 
ponement would not only bo unfair to hundreds of thousands of 
workers awaiting tho result of this dobato and to employers, but it 
would also placo the Government in a false position if it could not 
socuro ratification within six months of grace and would place India 
in the eyes of tho world as an industrially backward country. 
Thoy must adjust tho machinery slowly and by stages. They could 
afterwards secure modification of the limitation. 


The amendment was, thereupon, put to vote and lost, and tho 
original motion was carried. 

Sir Thomas Holland moved the following resolutions together : 

This Assembly rccomiuendB to the Governor-General-in-Council (.*0 that he 
should ratify the draft convention concerning unemployment adopted by the 
general conference of tin International Labour Organisation of the Leapy of 
Nations convened at Washington on the 29th October, 1919; (b> that In- : Imuld, 
after such investigation regarding unemployment in India as lie may if>ink in, 
take steps to create regular public employment agencies in bo far us the k'ui'o 
may be necessary to facilitate the migration of labour; and (c) that mu-Ii 
A gencies, when created, should be provided with Advisory Boards represent: five of 
employers and workmen. 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that hci ht uld 
examine the recommendation concerning unemployment adopted by tin* e< i*< tn 
conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League td rsutu m. 
convened at Washington on tho 29th October, 1919, in order to determine 
to what extent it is desirable to give effect thereto. 

The mover quoted in exten6o extracts relating both to tho 
question of convention and that of unemployment and referred to 
tho Secretary of State's despatch regarding the latter, which pointed 
out difficulties of tho solution, especially in such a largo countly as 
India. Proceeding, Sir Thomas Holland informed that tho Govern¬ 
ment had just established a Commission on emigration which would 
?it in summer and report to the Labour Conference in October next. 
23(a) 
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^ , question of reciprocity of treatment to workers woi^ 

by this Commission. Sir Thomas Holland said that he 
himself had the greatest sympathy with regard to the question of 
treatment, of Indian labours in foreign countries. The Government 
were perfectly conscious of the fact that Indian labourers in foreign 
countries, and for the matter of that in other parts of the British 
Empire, had sometimes been treated in a way which was not in 
accordance with the general principles laid down in tho Peace Treaty, 
and that was a matter which tho Government would not keep lying 
down. But what was now wanted was whether tho Assembly would 
declare their intention of carrying out the Washington Convention's 
recommendations. 

Mr. T. Rangacbariar of Madras pointed out that most o* 
labour was required for agriculture, which formed the backbone of 
this country. In South India, there was dearth of labour, and 
landlords had to pay four times of what they had formerly used to. 
There were also considerable difficulties as regards tho question of 
emigration, Moreover, conditions of labour in India wero different 
iron, those in other countries. He, therefore, objected to tho first 
part uf tho resolution in that it implied an unconditional acceptance 
of tho terms, especially as the Government of India in their 
despatch had themselves indicated that they were not determined 
o accept this unconditional ratification, the whole question should 
be examined, and although the speaker was not enamoured of Com¬ 
mittees, he urged some sort of enquiry into tho whole matter, 

• Joshi supported both the resolutions moved by Sir 
lhonins Iollaml and said that if there wa 3 dearth of labour in 
vi! ages and if labourers had gone to cities, it was because landlords 
did not offer them sufficient remuneration as to induce them to 
stay at home. I hero were at present many private agencies which 
f nt labourers to plantations and foreign countries and tho Govern¬ 
ment must step in to bring them under proper regulations. In 
conclusion, Mr. Joshi asked whether tho conventions had applied 
to Indian States. 

Mr. Sesbagiri Iyer pointed out that Mr. Kangachariar was 
unnecessarily apprehensive of tho resolutions moved by Sir Thomas 
Holland who obsorvod that the resolution did not involve any 
legislation. Indian States were not represented at. the Washington 
vonferonce, and if they bad boon, it would have boon something 
like a mass mooting. Under rules, British India was not permitted 
to ductus for Indian States. (Sir Thomas Holland did 
that Indian States realised the importance of the fair tr 
labour as well as thoy did in British India. 


not think 
treatment of 
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resolutions were put to vote and carried, Mr. 
only dissentient voice. 

Sir Thomas Holland also raovod : 

1. This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council [a] 
that he should make au enquiry into he possibility of making arrangements for 
the disinfection of wool infected with anthrax spores as suggested in the recom¬ 
mendation concerning the prevention of anthrax adopted by the general 
conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations 
convened at Washington on the 29th. October, 1919 : (b) that steps should be 
taken to introduce in the Indian Legislature such legislation as may be necessary 
to enable him to give effect to the recommendation after due enquiry 

2. This Assembly recommends to the Govcrnor-General-in-Oouncil that 
he should give effect to the recommendation concerning the protection of women 
and children against lead-poisoning adopted by the general conference of the 
International Labour Organisation of the League of iNatious convened 
at Washington on the 29th. of October, 1919, and should take 6teps to introduce 
in the Indian Legislature the legislation necessary to that end. 

3. This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that lie 
should examine the possibility of giving effect to the recommendation concerning 
the establishment of Government Health Services adopted by the general con¬ 
ference of the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations 
convened at Washington on the 29th. October, 1919. 

•1. This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council 

(a) That he should ratify the draft convention fixing the minimum age of 
admission of children in industrial employment adopted by the general Conference 
f, I the International Labour Orgrnisation of the League of Nations convened at 
Washington on the 29th. October, 1919, subject to the following reservations : 
O) That it shall not apply to factories employi ng more than 10, but less 
Gian 20, persons, unless the local Governments so directs, and (2) that tran¬ 
sitional regulations shall be mode regarding children bo* »vccn the agon of 9 and 
12 already lawfully employed in factories. 

(b) That steps should be taken to introduce in the Indian Legislature 
*he legislation necessary to give effect to the draft convention ns applied to 
Lritish India by Article (6) thereof and subject to the servations above 

stated. 

All tho abovo resolutions were put to the voto and carried. 

The Council of State 

DELHI— FEBRUARY VIST. 1921 

On this day tho seven resolutions on Labour problems passed 
previously in tho Legislative Assembly wore moved by tho Hon. 
Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, and after a debate in which Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha, Sir Alexander Murray, Mr. L. S. Mehta, Sir M. Dad ibhoy, 
and others took promiuent part, were passed as bofore. 

Sir William Vincent introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Code of Cr. Procedure of lb99 and tho Court Fogs Act oi lb»0. 
Mr. MoncriorT Smith then laid ou the table a Bill to umeud tho 
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Cess Act of 1903 which was passed by the 
on the 19th. 

Near East Conference—Indian Muslim Representation 


The most important discussion on this day’s sitting was, 
however, a motion for adjournment by Mr. Bhurgri regarding tbo 
Near East Conference. 

Mr. Bhurgri moved his resolution regarding the Muslim depu¬ 
tation that had been sent to England to attend the Near East Con¬ 
ference, where he dwelt at length on tho failure of the British 
Government to redoem their pledges. 

Mr. Bhurgri, after securing tho adjournment of the House said 
that he intended to call tho attention of the Government to the 
recent statements in tho press that the representatives of Muham¬ 
madan opinion are being summoned to London almost immediately 
to represent the views of that community in a matter of vital im¬ 
portance. The speaker said that if there was any community which 
had more friendly relations with the Government, it w’as the Muslim 
community. There was a timo when they believed that England was 
tho only friend of tho Muslim Empiro and of their faith, Islam. Tho 
idea of Sultan of Turkey, being tho Khalifa and the custodian of 
Iloly placos, was not concocted now, and, in fact, it had been in¬ 
directly recognised by Lord Beaconsfield, tho Government, of India, 
and Sir Richard J omplo, by blessing a mass meeting of Musalmans 
h Id in Calcutta at tho timo of tho Russo-Turkish War in 1876. 
A\ hen the great M ar broke out the Muslims of India stood to a mail 
for Groat Britain, Muslim soldiers even fought against Turkey on 
definite assurance that it was not a religious war. Then came tho 
! urkish Peace treaty wherein pledges were all broken, and the Mus¬ 
lims trust in British good faith was impaired. They wanted res¬ 
toration to Turkey of Asia Minor and Thraco and grant of full 
autonomy t - tho Arab Provinces without any control by a non-Mus¬ 
lim power. They also asked that the Holy Places of Mecca and 

lina phould bo placed under the suzerainty, however nominal, of 
their KhaJifa. Whatever was tho decision of the Peace Conference, 
it was extremely painful to find Groat Britain hostile to tho Turkish 
interests, while Franco and Italy favoured the fallen foe. Thus, this 
hostile attitude of the British Cabinet has aroused bitter feelings 
among tho Muslims. 


Coming to tbo part played by Lord Chelmsford’s Government, 
lho speaker appreciated their powerful efforts to secure full ro- 
pr< •• •iitatjon of tho Muslim fooling, but the Indian Government had 
to bo blamed for not having takon his community into confidence. 
Tho Government should now make a full and frank statement of 
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had done and what they proposed to do. The pjflQjj 
the despatch of a deputation to England, but objectec 
Government having not consulted public opinion 
selection of tho names. 



In tho next place, the Khilafat problem being a puroly Sunni 
problem, tho composition of tho delegation should have boon, in the 
main, Sunni. The presence of an eminent Moulvi on the deputa¬ 
tion to present the religious aspect was very essential, and ho 
would have liked to see Maulvi Abdul Bari added to it. But as 
the Maulvi would not like to go, ho suggested the name of Maulvi 
Saddruddin to bo addod to tho delegation. 

Concluding tho speaker said : Let mo assure this Council that 
no body is more anxious to have peace than tho Mu sal mans of India. 
No body is more anxious to acquire the old good-will and friend¬ 
ship of Great Britain than my community. Peaco is the great need 
of India ; it is a groator need of England and tho greatest need of tho 
world. That peace can bo achieved only by Great Britain showing 
magnanimity by forgiving and forgetting the past and by extending 
tho hand of roal fellowship towards Turkey in her hour of trial and 
need, and thereby reconcile tho Mussalraan6 of India. Will British 
statesmen riso equal to the occasion ? That is a question which 
is uppermost in the mind of every Muesalman of the world. 


Mr. Dennis Bray, the Foreign Secretary, said : Indeed, it is no 
socrot that the Govornruonfc was not a little disappointed and some 
what'embarrajssed when, at tho last meeting, tho resolution of Sir 
Zultikar AH Khan on this very subject was crowded out. No on** 
who had studied the wording of tho resolution would have failed to 
realise that it was designed as an appeal for a furtbor representation 
of tho views which this great religious community entertained on 
t ho question. The Government of India were now glad t hat they 
had another opportunity of clearing up what appeared 
gathered round tho subject. As ono who had lived 
changing environments of Islamic frontiers, and as ono 
studied Muslim feelings among tho virile frontier trim 
listened to the speech of Mr. Bhurgri with deep sympat 1 } • 1,0 

and there it was true that Mr. Bhurgri had rushed where one 
would havo feared to tread. They were restricted in t is nia cn 
by the rules of tho Council, which had been frame' xvi 1 
montary sanction, and therefore, be did not propose to tra\or.iO o 
speech of the hon. mover, except in so far as it aifected India * oroigii 
affairs. But. he could say t his much that not only had the Joe mgs o 
Muslim community on this momentous question been represon on 
by the Government of India from the outset fully, but Ilia M.yeet} s 
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nt also had been acquainted with reference after refeirQ 



: y/ , , ie po ve rnment oi India on matters of foreign politics, 
* C 1 0U n °t have been otherwise. From an external point of 
\ie\v a ° Iie * 1 10 welfare and good-will of Islam must, in the very 
RriHci °r iu . ,gs > paramount importance to India and the 

- . ' A rapir . e ; , Tp s fact was in itself a powerful reinforcement 
of the cause which the Government of India had advanced. The 
overnmen, o t ndia, in their reforoncos on matters of foreign 
policy, had lost no opportunity of urging this fact on His Majesty’s 
^ovunmou In drafting a reply the other day, to a question put 
in lo o ier House on a matter closoly touching the question now 
)c ore t io Council, he wrote that no further opportunity for ro- 
presenting the Muslim feeling and views offorod itself. For tho 
moment be was wrong. The opportunity he said, lies before tho Council 
to ma to or mar. Let us combine in depth and sincerity with 
sobriety and sanity of expression, to furnish the Government of India 
in today s proceedings yet further material wherewith to fortify that 

CI ‘ U80 "? tbo essence, if not in detail, the Government of India 

shared with tho hon. mover.” 

Other Speakers. 

, , Sil Girmr Ilayat Khan said that really a strong feeling existed 

"? 

tho matter. 0 ’ ** ’ ta0 past > do tll0lr vor y best 111 

men^despatches on ''^ the P u blioat,ion of the Govern- 

direction, especially in ^'^w 6 ^ omlng'No S ar a East (^onformico!^ 

of 

i r ^ , ., . LU13 Question nor a Non co-oporator, 

’ ", hr ] beIieV0d tbat , t . he a >tuat.o,, could not improve as loni as tho 
Holy places were not brought under tho control of the Khelafat. 

Sir William Vincent In speaking on Mr, Bhurgri’s motion said 
hat tho Government of India had done everything that was possible 
to secure the adequate representation of Indian Muslim opinion. On 
ties , hero was abundant evidence of the genuine sympathy of the 

2 ! ? andtb ° Govern “ ent of India with them in this 

matter and they might bo sure that their full representation was 
a- much a matter ofi concern to the Government as to any one else. 

1! '? " /“ brought out very plainly in tho speech of His Excel- 

M.y i ho v iceroy when he rocoived tho Muhammadan Deputation 

the re lv°w y r n K ?' JOar - T , h ? addr08S of tbo Deputation and 
tho reply wore published very widely. Alter roading out several 
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from tho Viceroy’s speech in that connection, Sir 
referred to the fact that tho Viceroy in his recent speech 
at Sylhet, which was also given the widest publicity, again repoated 
the efforts that were made by his Government. He, therefore, 
thought that the charge that the Government of India was not 
giving publicity to Muslim views on the matter was hardly war¬ 
ranted by facts. If they had boon guilty, which ho denied, ho 
could only express regret, for it was well-known throughout India 
that a Muhammadan Deputation wont to England and other western 
countries last year, and their activities were a widely published 
fact. They themselves took it on themse ves very appropriately of 
advertising their own activities as widely as possible, and the 
Government of India on their part, had never ceased to make 

representations on this matter. They had literally bombarded the 

Secretary of State with telegrams, communications and m ovory 
possible way ; in fact, the Viceroy could not havo done more to put 
tho views "of tho Muslims beforo His Majesty a Government. 
(Applause.) They knew well how Muslim fooling was deeply 
exorcised ; whatovor was the origin of this movement, whether in 
its inception religious or not, there was no doubt, whatever, that 
now it was a movement of a deeply religious character which touch¬ 
ed the feelings of all Muhammadans. They felt that Indian 
Muslima in particular had done so much in the War that thoy weio 
entitled to some special consideration in this matter, that Indian 
Muslim opinion should receive adequate representation. They felt 
also that now that the foe had been beaten tho Indian Muslim 
community expected that Great Britain would doal with her 


generously. 

Proceeding, the Home Member said : when I hoard that tho 
first Inter Allied Conference was going to take place, I at once ti >nk 
stops with the sanction of His Excellency the "Viceroy to secure tlm 
mill further representation of Indian Muslim opinion. At that 
meeting I enquired from the different local Governments 
for suitable porsons and we havo sent His Highness tho ~ ;.a 
Khan, Mr. Hasan Imam and Mr. Cbotani to England on this 
mission. Mr. Cbotani is taking with him Dr. Ansari of I t u, 
and it may bo quite possible later on to securo admission for 
Ansari as one of the delegation. I have been told that the •* iaa 
and Sunnis feel together in this matter, and for that reason wo nave 
sent this mixed deputation. Mr. Chotani is a man who, I ui < or 
stand, has always hoaded the Khilafat movement in Bombay, Uc is 
an orthodox Sunni. I know of no more ablo advocate of tho 
Muhammadan caupc than Mr. Hassan Imam, whether ho is a cdna 
or a Sunni. Ho ie not by any means a Uovornment man. l here nj 
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^ith whom I have differed moro than with Mr. mrcss 
£nd so Government cannot be accused of having sent a party 
man. We have now telegraphed to the Socretary of State urging 
upon him the importance of not ariving at any final decision at the 
Conference until the non-official delegation of Indian Muslims have 
had the opportunity of placing their view. More than this we 
could not do.” The Home Member then said that they could not 
include Moulana Abdul Bari in the Deputation of the kind. This 
is not possible. Mr. Sulaman Shah’s name was also suggested in 
the Council of State, but the speaker pointed out that there was 
very little use of sending more men on a wild-goose-chase a week 
later. If the Council could suggest any other method by which 
they could secure more adequate representation of Muslim views, 
the Government of India would gladly undertake to intimate to 
the Secretary State of it, because in this matter they wore at one 
with the Hon. Mover. 


Mr. Bhurgri, intervening, said : I have suggested the name of 
Mr. Sadruddin. 

Sir William Vincent, replying, said: I shall take this into 
consideration. The only suggestion I can make is that Muslim 
members of the two Chambers should formulate their views in a 
more definite fashion, so that I can cable at once to the Secretary of 
State in order that everything possible might be done to promote 
the cause which I am not competent to deal with. It is a question 
for Muhammadans themselvos to decide, but the Govermont of India 
and His Majesty s Government repudiate any suggestion that they 
have exercised, or will exercise, any kind of interference in a 
religious matt er of this kind. As for the question of the Holy 
places, I believe they are entirely under Muslim power, arid that 
no military is experiencing any control. After what l have said, I 
hope, the Hon. Mover will see his way to withdraw his motion. 

Accordingly Mr. Bhurgri withdrew his motion. 
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THE PRESS ACT RESOLUTION 
The Legislative Assembly 
DELHI — 22ND FEBRUARY 1921 

The Amending Bills. 



Mr. O’Donnell moved that the Bill to amend the Indian 
Limitation Act, 1918, be taken into consideration. 

Dr. Sapru moved an amendment that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. This was done. 

Mr. Hullah moved that the Indigo Cess Act bo taken into 
consideration. On the motion of Mr. C. A. limes, tko Bill to extend 
the Import and Export of Goods Act, 1916, till the 31st March, 
1922, was passed. 

Mr. ITailey moved : “That, with a view to the constitution, 
in pursuance of Rule 51 of the Indian Legislatures, of a Committed 
on Public Accounts, consisting of not more than twelvo members, 
this Assembly do proceed to elect eight members to be members of 
the said Committee”. The resolution was carried without discussion. 

Mr. Hailey next moved : 

That this Assembly should proceed to the election, in such 
method as might bo approved of by the President, of a Standing 
Finance Committee of the Assembly, not exceeding ten in number, 
to which should be added one member of the Assembly to bo 
nominated by the Governor-General, and that the member so nomi¬ 
nated should be the Chairman of the Committee. 

The resolution was carried without any opposition. 

The President announced that the nominations of members for 
these two Committees on Finance would take placo next. Friday, 
**nd that, on Saturday, both Committees would be appointed. 


THE PRESS ACT 


Mr. O’Donnell then moved for a Commit too of officials and 
non-officials to examine the Press and Registration of Books An, 
1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and report what modifica¬ 
tions were required in the existing law. 

Sir William Vincent, in reply, said that unless a study wan 
niade of the various legislations, it was impossible to un»l( n-tfu.d 
tho whole question now before the Assembly. Prior to 1835, 
all printing of books and papers was subjected to licence by the 
Governor-Goneral-in-Council and the licence wa9 issued entirely at 
Ida discretion. That year an Act was passed which merely required 
the registration of tho printer’s name. It was replaced in l V( w 
by the existing Registration of Books Act. Thero was no other 
restriction on tho Press until 1896, after which tho Vernacular 1 ress 
A( T was passed. Till 1907, (hero was no direct interference with 
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but in the latter part of this period, there wa 3 a^^****- 
sedition disseminated from the Press and on the platform 
fTatrho Government had to adopt othor means of suppressing it. 
The most important of the measures passed for this purpose was the 
passing of Section 124—A in the Indian Penal Code. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under this section up to 1907, which 
were generally successful. But this dissemination of sedition still 
continued unchecked, although it was strictly confined to certain 
organs of the Press. Ho did not wish to be considered as com¬ 
mitting a generul attack on the Press, but it must be said that 
there were a certain number of the Press which advocated and 
disseminated most acute forms of sedition. 

After quoting certain sentences from the Press to support his 
statement, the Homo Member proceeded to say that since that time 
the Government undertook a more vigorous campaign against theso 
papers and prosecuted very much more freely, and it was about 
this time that the Newspaper Incitement to Offences Act was 
passed in 1908, mostly at the instance of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. In this connection, it would be interesting to know that 
Barindr i Kumar Ghosh, the principal accused in tho Alipore bomb 
ei e, admitted that he had been incited by the encouragement 
he. received from various newspapers at the time. The Govern¬ 
ment were then prosecuting a number of people, and the papers 

T mVr' pro tr° ted Mgs Of the case,* were 

being told like hot cakes. Newspapers were thus getting adver 
ment which the Government oouU not help. By those prosecutions 
the Government were indirectly assisting tho spread of (he very 
poiron which they wanted to got rid of. This gave rise to the 
1 ress Act of 1, 10, which had booen administered with a reasonable 
amount of forbearance and with beneficial effects on the whole. 
Hi' was quite aware that some over zealous officers might have 
used the Act unfairly and to that extent tho circumstances did 
i.ot justify. Ho was also aware that the Government Officers 
won- i.ot acquainted with diificultios that would bo created by a 
threat of proceedings under the Press Act. Ho know that tho 
European owned and edited Press had not sulfered to tho same 
extent as tho Indian Presses and that there was an impression 
that tho Act was boing administered rather high-handedly and 
that its scopo was unduly high. But it was impossible for the 
Government to undertake a revision of the Aot. during tho War 
It would bo remembered that II. E. the Viceroy replied to thq 
Br--s Deputation in IDEs, that he could not make any alteration 
in thi Act at the time of the War. Again, an ini. 

Deputation of tho Press was roceived lust year, when the wbolo 
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/as discussed, and the main points urged wore tfc 
•.hould be demanded unless it could be shown to the 
satisfaction of the Court that forfeiture should be made consequential 
upon the order of the Court; modification of Section 22 ; and 
appeal against the revision of the District Magistrate. The 
Government thought that it would bo wrong to initiate action on 
these lines without consulting the now Legislature, and that was 
the genesis of the proposed appointment of a Committeo which 
would consist of at least two-thirds non-official men of whom the 


Assembly would approve. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer said that it was humiliating that Indians 
should have a law which required security before a person was uskod 
to start a printing press or write in a paper. The very idoa that 
a Pres9 had to obtain a licenco was revolting, and he remembered a 
case which was argued in Madras when the then Advocate-General 
said that the Press Act was really a licensing Act. There should 
he no Act on the Statute Book of this country, which made the 
profession of journalism one for which licence should bo taken as 
it should bo taken for the opening of a tddy shop. It might bo 
that newspaper editors were mistaken or wrong or even perverso, 
but it could not be denied that their object was to instruct and 
guide the people in every way and to interpret the thoughts of the 
people to the Government in the majority of cases. That was the 
absolute truth, but the Act, which made the profession of journalism 
derogatory in that sense, should bo repealed at once, if the Reforms 
Scheme was to be worked by the Indians and Europeans as suggest¬ 
ed by Mr. Norton. Sir William Vincent had said that in 1825 
earlier Acts had boon repealed. The speaker pointed out that they 
wore repealed, because of the agitation then persistently carried 
on by non-official Europeans in India, and he was glad 
that, in this instance also, non-official Europeans wore helping 
to deal with tho question. The speaker further traced the history 
of tho Press Legislation till 1908, and said that the 1908 Act wa > 
justified in those days of tho Partition Agitation in Bengal, but. 
there was hardly any justification of keeping it on the St-atuo Book. 
Since 1909, there had not been a single prosecution under that Act, 
audit v s a menace to the poaco and goodwill botwoen 1 he Aov- 
ornment and the people. Then there was the Press Act of 1915, 
against which Lord Morley had written so much in his Jit colled 
The point to ho considered was that these Acts wore never interior* 
f o be permanent on the Sfcatuto Book. Section 124 I. P« G > p'U-l 
Enlarged tho definition of sedition much, so that o\ wy possible 
attempt to spread anything could be punished under that section, 
lho Press Act had takeu away .^together the right oi audience 
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il, and the discretion of the Executive was substifc 
feature of the Press Act is tbat it violated the first 
principle of Jurisprudence by directing the accused to prove that ho 
was innocent. The High Court had no power to deal with 
executive discretion. Further, the Act was used with partiality to 
certain newspapers and also humiliated the intelligentsia of tho 
country, and but for this, the Jallianwalla incident could not have 
occurred. But if they wanted the Roforms Scheme to work success 
fully, they must abolish the Press Act. 

Mr. Grirdharilal urged tho repeal of all repressive legislation. 

Mr. T. Rangachariar urged that the House should accept tho 
resolution in a spirit of compromise, and try to examine tho Govern¬ 
ment’s difficulties. 

Mr. Chowdhuri Shahabuddin then moved an amendment requir¬ 
ing the repeal or modification of the Acts if it was considered desir¬ 
able by the Committee. The Home Member accepted it, as it 
made no difference in tho terms of reference. 

Mr. Sesbagiri Aiyar moved an amendment that the Newspaper 
Incitement Act VII of 1908, should also come up before the Com- 
mitteo for the reason that, firstly, it had never been used since 1909, 
and socondly, the special procedure under it was unnecessary and 
that i ho same purposo could bo served by the Indian Penal Code. 

Sir illiam Vincent said that the Government were attacked 
bulb wajs. If thoy did not use it, it was said that such an Act was 
unnecessary, and if they frequently used it, they were subjected to 
the ciificism or abusing their powers. He thought that destructive 
criticism was easier than a constructive one, and Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar 
would do well to sorve to tho Committee, Tho Home Member 
agrood to include the Newspaper Incitement to Offences Act within 
tho terms of the Committee. 

The amendment was then put and accopted. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer then requested that his Bill on the Press 
Legislation, which had been balloted for, might also be placed before 
tho Committee, Sir William Vincent, replying, said that, when they 
proposed to have Mr. Aiyar on the Committee, they desired to secure 
hi t judicial mind to the task, and if his Bill also came up he would 
nut be able to impartially look at all the facts. When the Committee 
had bubmifctod the report, his Bill could again come up before the 
Asrjmbly. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas challenged the Home Member’s 
stai emonb that the Press Act had been fairly used, and submitted 
Uiai, in the majority of cases, it had been used to suppress the 
legitimate aspirations of tho people as ventilated by cortain 
Editors. 

The amendod resolution was then put and oarried unanimously. 
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The Council of State 
DELHI—23ItU FEBRUARY 1021 
Sir M. Dadabhoy moved :— 


IjL 


"This Council recommends to the Govornor-Genoral-inCounci! 
that, a Committco consisting of the Members of this Council and 
of the Legislative Assembly be appointed, with powers to take 
evidence, to explore to the possibilities of improvement, in the 
position of the existing Government stocks, and to advtse the 
Government on the question of future loans, both for State pur¬ 
poses and for railway and irrigation purposes. 

He said that the resolution was justified by the prosent 
depressed condition of the market in regard to securities, more as a 
result of want of confidence among investors, than of the continued 
stringency of money in tho market, the scarcity of money, and 
still more tho loss of public faith in tho old and the new three and 
half per cent stocks, as good investments have contributed to the 
present alarming depreciation. Not only had the permanent stocks 
lost in value, but they had ceased to bo freoly negotiable. It was 
significant that even the 4 and 5 per cent long term loans were 
nowhere in demand. Tho formation of the Imperial Bank imparted 
a slight tone to the market for a time, which was marred by the 
rigorous propaganda of Non-Cooperation. 

Coming to the London market, for tho last weok of January, 
the India 3 per cents, which stood in July, 1914, at seventy throe 
and half, were now quoted at forty eight and three fourth and India 
throe and half per cents, which stood in July, 1914, at eighty r-ix 
and half were now down to fifty six and one fourth. Comparing 
these quotations of the Colonial Government it appeared that nine 
of them stood so low as India and this, in view of the fact, that tho 
Indian public debt comparod most favourably with an> ot or 
country in the Empire. The difficulty was that the Govnimimn 
of India had not taken steps to populariso Indian Government 
securities here or in the London markets. , 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, in March, 1919, and Sir W dl am 
Moyor in March, 1916, viewed with ^ alarm i the large 
of price of the premier security of India and felt that . , . 

ciation was ignored groat difficulties would fall m t it? it 

borrowing. Unfortunately, Government failed to hanc e «- * ■ 

tion with courage and forethought, and whatever conversion 
offered, lost its value in view of the conditions impose* . 10 1 

was that all public confidence was destroyed in the permanent loans 
and, accordingly, in 1916-17, Government had to abandon all idea 
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8?vrnfanont issue and, at first, long-term loans, and then 
b^wds came into vogue, with most mischievous results upon 
existing stocks and public feeling. In March, 1918, Sir William 
Meyer showed a disinclination oven to issue long-term loans, in 
viow of tho public attitude towards short-term war bonds. In 
1918 a long-term loan was issued, with the privilege of exemption 
of interest from assessment to income-tax. The public rosponso 
was liberal, but tho common fate overtook this loan too. The 1920, 
6 per cent loan was fairly a success, but it had enormously 
increased Government liabilities. The public was now unwilling to 
tie up their monoy. The loss of public faith in even long-term 
notes was due to the large accumulation of tho temporary and 
floating debt of the Government. 

The important problem of raising money for capital expendi¬ 
ture to meet the increasing claims of . administrative and military 
efficiency, which might not be met from revenue sources, should 
suggest to the Goverr.ment this conservation in full strength of tho 
only sources of supply open to the Government and by ensuring 
the replacement of the temporary debt by a pormanent issue, and 
this could be done best by restoring public confidence, by appointing 
a Committee of exports representing all interest. 


1 ho speaker believed that tho present falling off was duo, 
fir-My, to the placing by Home Government of attractive loans 
in tho Indian market ; sccoudly, because of tho fact that through 
tho heavy sale of Rovorso Councils, large capital was exported to 
Luropoati hands, and lastly it was due to the issue by the Bombay 
Government of a six and one-half percent loan. The remedy for 
tho depression was to discontinue short-dated bonds and by in¬ 
creasing the rates of interest ; also to rely upon the permanent 
•took, with reasonably high interest, The view of investors was 
that tho conversion of whole stocks of the 3 per cent and 4 per 
cont Government paper into a uniform of 5 per cent and of four 
and one-half per cent stock with tho privilege of exemption of 
interest from assessment to income tax, was necessary to rostoro 
public confidence and enable the Govt, to gradually wipe out tho 
temporary floating debt. These suggestions might appear to add to 
tho burden of tho general tax-payor but he believed that the con 
linuanoe of tho existing Government loans would ultimately prove 
ruinous to tho tax-payer. 

Moreover, of the total debt of India which 6tood at ,£335 
millions, 8 p^r cent, was productive for countries in the world. 
Sunh a rocord as this gave a hopeful view of Indian finances. Tho 
speaker’s one object in moving his resolution wa that tho whole 
subject of po labilities of improvement of old permanent stocks ami 
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i loan policy of Government bo fully investigated 
Committee. 

Mr. Cook, tbo Finance Secretary, moved an amendment to 
the main resolution desiring, that instead of the appointment of a 
Committee, the financial policy of the Government bo so directed 
as to ensure the yearly rehabilitation of the Government securities, 
with due regard to the necessity of finding temporary debt and to 
the provision of capital expenditure for productive purpose. 

Mr Cook said that the Government was in agreement with tho 
object of tho resolution, but they considered that no purpose could 
bo served by tho appointment of a formal Committee. The Govern¬ 
ment were glad to have an opportunity of discussing these matters, 
which, though dry, profoundly affectod the welfaro of the country. 
In the discussion of this matter, the Government had nothing to 
hide, but everything to gain by publicity. He agreed with the 
mover that there was a serious depreciation m all the Government 
securities, both old and new, but this was quite inevitable. Iho 
position to-day was much different from what it was in the pro-W ar 
days. Tho great War, which had affected the whole world, had 
rendered the position of finance far worse than that of India. 
However, tho severe depreciation could not be faced with equani¬ 
mity, for it would mean loss of confidence in State credit. The 
Government had to stop borrowing, and, with the onormous 
Treasury Bills, they woro iu the position of a juggler, who with 
magical increase iu tho number of coins in hand, did not know how 
to loose them all. Tho Government wero doing their best to reduce 
to tnanagnble proportions their Treasury Bills now outstanding. 
r lhey would bo observing genoral economy by keeping down 
ordinary expenditure, so as to make them depend upon Iroasury 
Bills to a less extent, and also try to refund tho temporary debt. 
The Government felt that the conversion of thoir securities, as 
suggested by tho mover, would tend to the burden of the > d 
tax payer, which they could not contemplate. The heavy Iroasuiy 
Bills stood as an impediment, not only in bringing down t 10 
national debt, but also as a positive danger “to tho whole m t »o 
financial and currency administration. The Government cou t no 
work miracles in financial matters. No doubt, thoro weio nniny 
things which required to be carried out, but caution am pa “ ° 

woro needed, more especially because they woro on thoevoo u 
presentation of tho Budget, and as tho Council did not know urn 
actual financial position of the country tho Government " nTt 
considcring this question of depreciation and were trying to «. ea vvi i 
it in as satisfactory a mannor as possible. But the Committee pro¬ 
cedure was not the right course. 
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lailey on behalf of Government explained the posi^oj 
iqment and gave reasons for their past actions. 

Sir Dinsha Wacha strongly criticised the action of Govern¬ 
ment and in supporting the mover said that the whole world 
situation must, therefore, improve if India’s financial condition was 
to improve. 

Sir M. Dadabhoy, replying to tho debate, said that the object 
of nis resolution was to invito a free and frank discussion on the 
subject. ^ Ho was glad that the Government Member had sufficient¬ 
ly enlightened the Council on this most important topic. Thoro 
was no difference between his motion and the amendment. The 
question of redemption and conversion of public debt was the most 
complicated, and ho felt satisfied that tho Government had also con¬ 
sidered the present depreciation as a political danger. Tho speaker 
challenged Mr. Hailey s statement that the present stringency was 
duo to the exhaustion of Indian money market, for he believed 
that the potontialities of tho Indian market wore very great and if 
tho financial policy was well directed, there would be immense res¬ 
ponse to further borrowing by the Government. For production and 
productive purposes the Government should consult financial ex- 

V*' *? U r U ' do * he fi,,a " c e department, and should not allow tho 
premier security to lose by constant depreciation. 

Amended riwlnH oy dld not I )re sa his main resolution, and the 
amended resolution was then carried unanimously. 

University of India 

in order t^^hl^th^UniversUie»*of^nd^on ^ iat *? aD * ,e f? 8, “ tion 
Ho said that the time had come to remodel ThT UniversTty ° so''^ 
to ensure the bo, j ate to be the supreme governing body of tho 
University anJ be a popular elected body representative of 
all interests. The best course would be to crystallise the Sadlar 
Commission Report and bring all the Universities to suit tho 
principles contained in it. This could be done either by central 
legislation or by delegating the powers to Local Legislatures to 
erect, the necessary changes. The Vice-Chancellors should be 
-loci, d and the constitution of the Executive Council should follow 
the example of tbe Lucknow University, Li some oi tho Univer¬ 
sities the Executive Council Members were Vice-Chancellors, and 
ho had hoard that at least m one instance the nomination of Follows 
lmd been done without consulting the Minister. This required to 
bo remedied and tho position of tho Minister should bo defined in 
tin* roBpoct.. 

Tho resolution was by leave withdrawn. 
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Full Fiscal Autonomy. 



traverament should bo addressed through the Secretary of State 
with a prayer that the Government of India bo granted full fiscal 
autonomy under the direction of the Indian Legislature. He pre¬ 
faced his observations with references to sovoral books and roports 
to show that India, which was an industrial country, had been 
converted into an agricultural country, and remarked that England 
had not done her duty to help Indian industries as she ought to 
have done. On the other hand, Britain had been encouraging 
her own trade, especially those of Lancashire, Birmingham, etc. 
His demand was not a new ono. It was as old as the Indian 
National Congress. Proceeding, he quoted from Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s Indian Unrest in which the author had impressed upon 
them the feeling among Indians on this question. As regards 
fiscal autonomy, India must have the same rights as were enjoyed 
by the Australian and Canadian Governments. These Governments 
secured the grant of fiscal autonomy by addressing His Majesty's 
Government in the manner ho now indicated. The speaker’s object: 
was that India should be self contained and not dependant on 
foreign countries like Japan. 

Dr. Sapru said that the matter under discussion was important, 
and had both constitutional and economic aspects. Tho resolution 
was vaguely worded, and there was no clear indication of what tho 
mover meant by the grant of fiscal autonomy under direction of tho 
Indian Legislature. The fiscal policy was in fact determined by 
legislation and not by executive order. If the resolution was carried, 
it would firstly defeat tho veto power of the Governor-General in 
Council on all Acts, and secondly, it would remove tho power of 
superintendence, direction, and control vested in the Secretary of 
State, and lastly it would do away with the veto power vested in 
tho prerogative of the Crown. In fact, this resolution cut at tho 
very root of tho Act to which the Government of India owed its 
existence. The control of the Secretary of State and the Governor- 
General was real and not shadowy, and India must wait for a 
reasonable time to do away with this control vested in them by a 
statute. He suggested that the movor would do well to word his 
resolution so as to make the motion as urging tho Secretary of State 
to press His Majesty’s Government to grant full fiscal autonomy to 
India with duo regard to the provisions of the Govt, of India Act. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, said that what was called fiscal 
autonomy had boon granted to the people of India partially, if 
not fully, substantial, if not in legal form. The Joint Select Com« 
mitteo report made that point absolutely clear, and Lord Curzon, 
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V^J^great privilege accorded to them in tho Reforms Act, namoly, 
fiscal autonomy. The general proposition that had been enunciated 
had found expression in the Crewe Committeo, which said that the 
Secretary of State was not to interfere wherever the Government 
of India and their Legislature concurred. That was tho doctrine of 
non-interference which was ratified by Parliament itself. 

Sir George Barnes, on bohalf of the Government, said : Wo 
are prepared to accept tho resolution, if he will insert tho words 
“ subject to the provisions of tho Government of India Act, 1919,^ 
in lieu of tho words “ under the direction of the Indian Legislature”. 

Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas regretted he could not accept tho 
amendment which he opposed, because, in his opinion, it was tanta¬ 
mount to asking him to withdraw his resolution, which he would 
not do. If the Government would urge tho Secretary of State to 
waive tho rights mentioned by Mr. Sastri, namely, the rights of 
granting sanction previous to tho introduction of any legislative 
measure in fiscal matters and the interim veto, he would accept tho 
amendment. 

Mr. Kale said that when responsibility in the Central Gov¬ 
ernment was not conceded, it meant that there was no full fiscal 
autonomy granted to India. So far as tho amendment was concerned, 
it was acceptable in as much as it laid down fiscal autonomy under 
the existing Act which they could not over-rule. 

William Vincent pointed out that tho resolution was incom- 
patiblo with the Government of India Act which had just com 
force. 1 ho resolution was a demand for a change in the Act, 

On being put to the vote tho amendment was carried and tho 
resolution ae amended was then carried. 

The Legislative Assembly 

DELHI — %4TU FEBliUAHY 1981 

Women’s Education 

On tho Assembly mooting on tho 24th Fab. Sardar Gulub 
Sir Rb moved a resolution that at least one Government Modol High 
School for Indian girls with a suitable Boarding House be stnrtod 
in tnob province, that a definite portion of the education budget, 
fuy, one-fourth, bo allottod and spent ou the education of girls, and 
th.-it a special Imperial Government grant-in-aid bo sanctioned for 
thu object. 

l>r. Mondial opposed wbilo Mr. V. Roju and Dr, Gour supported 
tho motion, 
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Sharp, Education Secretary, said that the Govern men to i 
wore in full sympathy with the spirit of the resolution, but 
the Central Government wero debarred by the Government of India 
Act from exercising any undue interference with the transferred 
subject. The Education Department did not request the Governor- 
General to disallow the motion, because they felt that the Assembly 
might be allowed for the first time to express their feeling on tho 
matter. In future no such latitude would bo allowed. The Govern¬ 
ment of India could issue no order for the allocation of particular 
funds for a particular purpose. This would involve an undue 
interference with the work of the Ministers ; and lastly, an 
imperial grant for tho education of girls would be in direct con¬ 
tradiction to the spirit of the financial relations under the Reforms. 
Mr. Sharp said that any attempt to press the resolution would be 
to undermine the authority of the Government of India Act 


from which the Assembly drew its authority. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved an amendment to tho effect that there 
must be at least one model College in each province, one modol 
High School in each district, and one modol Middle School in each 
Taluq for girls with suitable boarding houses. 

The Preeidont asked Sardar Gulab Singh as to what his 
intentions wero after hearing the appeal of the Government Mombor 
regarding tho withdrawal of tho motion. Sardar Gulab Singh said 
that h^ wished to prose his motion to vote. 

Leave having boon given, both tho motion and tho amoudmonfc 
wero put and lost. 


Creotion of an Indian Bar 


Munehi Iswar Saran moved that the Government should 
undertake legislation with a view to create an Indian Bar no as to 
remove all distinctions enforcod by Statute or by practice botwoon 
Barristers and Vakils. 

He referrod to the nobility of tho legal profession which nid 
contributed so much to tha National growth, and said that 
India was soon going to bo autonomous and self-contained, and 

she should not, therefore, depend for her supply of Barristers on 
England. The Inns of Court in England were not interonl.od in 
Indian student f as such, and various High Courts in In< in 
no powor of controlling education that was imparted to lnuuvn 
Barristers in England. IIo pointed out the distinctions that- were 
in existence between a Barrister and a Vakil in India, alt h ugh 
both did the some kind of work—distinctions such as pro-uut mrico 
and filing of Vakalatnama. A Barrister nood not file a Vakalatnama 
whoroas a Vakil should. Iu Madras there was no rule by which a 
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become an Advocate, nor was there any examination 
k or - advocate ship in that presidency as in Bombay, which enjoyed 
this privilege. But in the Bombay High Court Vakils woro not 
allowed to^ practise on the Original Side, a privilege existing in 
Madras. Hie second distinction was that in the Bombay High 

Court Barristers had to take their instructions through Attorneys, 
which was not the case in the Madras High Court on its Original 
tide. Thero was no body in India which provided for legal educa¬ 
tion or exercised any discipline over the members of tho legal 

profession. It was necessary in the interests of the bar as a wholo 
that they should have a constituted and recognised body for tho 
purposo. A self-contained independent Bar as in Self-Governing 
Dominions was, therefore, quite necessary. 

Babu Satish Chandra Ghose moved an amendment that, beforo 
undertaking legislation to create an Indian Bar, the opinion of 
local Governments, High Courts and other legal authorities be 
i.il u as to the desirability of removing distinctions between 
^ akils and Barristers. Tho speakor entered into tho history 

of tho various Acts since the advent of British Buie to show 

v°vi^ 6< distinction between tho two classes of lawyers operated. 

i , i ^ thoir education, acquired a thorough knowledge of 
English J locoduro, English Law and various other subjects, and 
\\ore, in act. equal to Barristers. The time had come when Vakils 
should bo allowed to practise on both sides of tho High Court, 
original as woll as Appellate. There were really no two opinions 
on this question, but instead of proceeding with the legislation, 
tin- Assembly should strengthen its hand by collecting useful opinion 
on tho subject. 

Dr. Nandlul opposed the resolution, as he failed to understand 
wliat the motion really meant to achieve. Tho Indian Bar was 
already in cxistonco now, and, as a matter of fact, no distinction 
c: ed between Vakils and Barristers. This resolution did not 

m cm compatible with tho prosent condition of India, when there 
should be union, and not couflict, between Indians and Europeans. 

Dr. Sipru, Law Member, associated himsolf with the mover's 
opinion that, the legal profession, which was an honourable one, 
had done much for tho country’s cause. Tho whole situation had 
bi.oii woll oxpr n.sod by tho late Sir Sunder Lid who stated : an 
Indian Barrister need not have put in University education either 
in India or England, lie may have been plucked more than onco 
at tho Matriculation Examination or at the Subordinate Pleaders' 
Examination, but if ho has put in the required number of terms by 
keeping the number of dinners at an Inn and parsed examination 
in ompartmuhts, be is entitled to bo enrolled as an Advoonto of 
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any;:'t'iigh Court in India. Ho has tho right of pro audience as 
against Vakils, however able or accomplished they may bo.” It 
was not difficult to imagine this feeling in a profession which in the 
past had leaders of the type of Bash yam Iyengar, Krishnaswamy 
lyor, Dwarkanath Mittcr, K. T. Telang, Sir Sundar Lai and Pundit 
Ajodhyanath. Those who were not members of the profession 
would generally sympathise with that feeling, but at the same time 
it would be unfair for anyone to forget tho great services rendered 
to tho cause of this country, and that in no othor sphere than in 


the cause of froedom, by the Members of tho English Bar. (Hear, 
hear.) Long before Vakils came into prominence and before such 
a constitutional question arose as it had arisen to day, the battle of 
India’s freodom was fought by the English Barristers of tho Calcutta 
and other High Courts. Theso English Barristers had brought with 
them thoso high standards of professional conduct and morality, 
and thoso English Barristers in India had always been an examplo 
to the Indians here. Dr. Sapru then, on behalf of Government, was 
willing to explore tho wholo matter and said that tho attitude of 
Government was more in advance of tho suggested amendment. 

Mr. Ishwar Saran accepted Mr. Satish Chandra Ghoso’s amend¬ 
ment instead of the assurances of Dr. Sapru. 

Tho resolution, as amended, was then carried. 


Reports of Committees and Commissions 

Mr. Kamat moved that tho Indian Legislature bo given an 
opportunity to discuss before any action was taken on the reports of 
any committee appointed by the Government of India or the Sec¬ 
retary of State, and said that he believed that this procedure would 
work as a safety valve. The pres nt legislature was a greatly repre¬ 
sentative body, and was manned by members who had made a great- 
name in administrative fields. The public would also feel satisfied 
that a spirit of mutual trust pervaded tho Government actions. 
Ho was quite alive to tho difficulties which were either highly 
comprehensive and technical or required prompt action. The rules 
that the Secretary of State would framo on tho subject should 
provide against such exceptional cases of reports. 

Mr. O’Donnell, Home Secretary, said that tho motion, as 
drafted, attacked the position of the Governor-Goneral by asking the 
Secretary of State to framo rules to tie the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment of India by a formal regulation. According to the Govern 
ment of India Act the administration of civil and military affairs 
\vas vested in the Governor General, and the Secretary of State had 
no powers to frame rules of tho kind. Notwithstanding thi.-, tho 


Committees aud Commissions wore of a different nafcur 


vhich could 
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/always bo under tho purview of the Assembly. Certain" 
like the Mesopotamian Report requirod immediate action in 
the interests of humanity. Then again, tho second category of 
reports required prompt action for which no special session of the 
Assembly could be summoned. Further, the reports of Committees 
of Naval and Military matters might not be discussed with regard 
to public safety, and lastly, the reports of Committees affecting 
Foreign States or the relations with Indian Princes were not the 
concern of the Assembly. 

Mr. Kamat said that in consultation with tho Home Secretary 
he would modify his resolution so as to put it that tho Govornmont 
of India, so far as practicable, would allow the Indian Legislature 
to discuss the reports of tho Committees. Tho amended resolution 
was carried. 


North-West Frontier Raids 

Dr. Nand Lai moved that a committee, consisting of elected 
momborB of the Legislative Assembly, bo appointed to enquire into 
the internal causes of the raids in the North-West Frontior Province, 
and to suggost as to what suitable and practical measures may bo 
adopted to put an end to the raids. The speaker gave an account 
of tho recent raids committed by the Wazirs, Mahsuds, Mahraands, 
Khotwals and other tribes and their predatory habits of centuries 
old. He had not finished when the president called him to order 

V‘ ? r ^ r ta , mot iun for adjournment to bo moved by Mr. 

Bakshi .Soban Lai. 


The Nankana Sahib Tragedy 

Mr. Bakshi Sohan Lai then moved for an adjournment of tho 
House to discuss the Nankana Sahib tragedy (see Vol. I). He said 
that, for tho last six months they bad been bearing of many quarrels 
in tho Sikh shrine?, in many cases attended by casualties, but in no 
case had tlm result boon so horrifying as in tho latest phase of the 
movement, ihe speakor road all the Press Communiques that had 
boon issued on tho subject by tho Punjab Government, arid said 
that the popular estimate of the casualties stood at 195. This 
was w very serious matter, and tho Govornmont should make its 
position clear on the i. mo. 

When tho Rpeaker was proceeding to move his resolution, tho 
President called him to order, and said that tho Parliamentary 
procedure was that when au adjournment was secured a discuaaiou 
should follow, and if after hearing the Government tho mover 
desired to press bis motion and if the motion was enrriod, it moant 
a vote of ceuRUio on tho Govornmont. At this Mr. Bakshi Suhau 
Lai resumed his seat. 
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4r/William Vincent assured the House that the GovejnJ _ 
ilised the extent to which the Sikh feeling on the matter 
Touched and that they had the fullest sympathy with the 
sufferers, but ho regarded iho present motion with considerable 
apprehension as it would establish an unsound precedent for this 
Assembly. The administration of Law and Order was a provincial 
matter, and the Punjab Government had adequate machinery to 
deal with it, and, therefore, he felt that this question should bavo 
been brought before the Local Council. If another trouble arose 
in Bombay or in Bihar or in any other placo, and the Home Member 
was asked to explain, then the position of the Contral Government 
would bo impossible. He, therefore, apprehended that this resolu¬ 
tion sought to sot au unsound precedent for this House. However, 
ho was glad to give the entire information that ho possessed on the 
subject. The first information that reached him was through non- 
official sources. Then came an official telegram confirming the 
serious affray. The Government of India at once sent a clear lino 
message to the Local Government to ascertain the full facts and wire 
to them as the figures in some non official reports were put at 130 
and 195. The main reason for the Government to send this telegram 
to Lahore was that there was danger that theso disorders might react 
on other i laces in India. The Government received a reply that 
the Governor, with the Executive Councillors and Ministers, had 
proceeded t</ tho place and that an investigation was conducted with 
all possible vigour. He assurod tho House of the closo attention of 
tho Govt, to the matter. 

Bakshi Sohanlal did not press his motion, as ho simply desired 
to bring tho matter to the notice of tho Central Government. 

The Council of State 
DELHI — 2STH FEBRUARY, 1921 

On this day Mr. Sarnia introduced tho Bill to amend tho l and 
Acquisition Act. of 1894. Tho proposed amendment was intended 
to give in express terms a right of appeal to tho Privy Council. 

On tho motion of Sir William Vincent, the Civil Prucoi uro 
Code Amendment Bill and a Bill to facilitate enforcement in but mb 
India of maintenance orders made in other parts of His Majesty# 
Dominions and Protectorates arid vice versa were passed without 
discussion. The To* Ceas Act Amendmont Bill was then 
without discussion. 

Burma Reform Scheme 

Mr. Maung Po Bye then move.! that thia Council recommends 
to tlio Qovoriior-Gonertil-iti-Council ( i) to urgo the Home 
mont to settle tho Reform Scheme of Burma as early aw possible. 
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2<y oofmmunicate with tho Homo Government expressing 

if the Burma Reform .Scheme is committed for examina- 
to a Joint Committee of borh Houses of Parliament, arrange¬ 
ments may be made to allow some members of this Council and tho 
Legislative Assembly to bo examined and attend before that Com¬ 
mittee ; (c) to revise electoral rules of both tho Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly concerning Burma in tho matter of qualifi¬ 
cation of electors and in the preparation of electoral rolls. 

The resolution was put by parts, the second part relating to tho 
deputation of some members of this Council and the Assembly for 
examination before the Joint Committee was lost by a large majority, 
and tho other two parts were carried. The resolution, as amended, 
was adopted. 

DELHI , 1ST MARCH 1021. 

Rice Licence 


Mr. Maricair moved that the power of issuing licences for tho 
export of rice from India to Ceylon and the Straits Settlements be 
kopt in the hands of the Local Governments instead of being sur¬ 
rendered to foreign Governments. The motion was put to vote, and 
was rejected by an over-whelming majority. 

Indians Abroad. 

Mi. Mehta moved that it was desirable that a separtte Depart¬ 
ment Government to watch and safeguard the rights of Indians 
in Overseas Dominions and Colonies be immediately established. 

lie said that this motion did not moan want of confidence in 
the Commerco Department, but was merely brought forward to 
bring to the notico oi the Government that the question of Indians 
Overseas was so acute that a separate department would do enormous 
good. Ho admired the recent Government despatch on the position 
oi Indians in East Africa, and said that if the same attitude was to 
be maintained, a whole-time official must be engaged. He wanted 
that the Indian Government should look after the interest, of Indians 
in foreign countries in tho same manner as the British Government 
did in the case of Britishers in foreign countries. The general tax¬ 
payers also would not grudge this much-needed reform. 

After the Government had explained ths steps they have taken 
to secure tho interests of Indians abroad, the mover withdrew his 
resolution. 

Income Tax Act 

Mr. Annarnalai Chettiyar moved that tho following rule under 
•Section 43 (l) of tho Act of 1918 may bo sanctioned for ascertain¬ 
ment of taxable income of a business under the Incomo Tax Act. 
The motion wa9 however withdrawn. 

Mr, Ilailoy then presented tho Budget. 
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In introducing the Budget for the year 1921-22, the Hon’ 
W. M. Hailey, the Finance Member, said in the course of 
speech 


The Year 1920-21— General Characteristics 
. A year ago, I was able to record a year of considerable pros- 
7 !rit -v. Wo had certain anxieties as regards our financial future, 
( U ,? tho heavy load of floating debt which we were carrying, the 
tr t* M1 our currel]c y "bich imperatively demanded remedial 

( ° a ™ e .nt, and tho liabilities ahead of ns in the shape of largo 
* c 1 1 1C 's of war bonds due for early maturity ; but the outlook 
WloN?d>^ bright. The Armistice of November 19IS had been 
Th°' V .V M )y a general trade boom in most countries of tho world, 
tioi . 1 - here were signs that this boom rested on no sure found a- 
req ,llK that tho chaotic condition into which most of the belli- 
or,/; COU ntrios had allowed their finances to fall would sooner 
j ' 10 act upon thoir economic and industrial position, nevortbo- 

. . ’ 10 °reign demand f»>r India’s produce was still strong, and 

• ^ resi ilt of a huge bilanco of trade in India's favour, x 

lft d risen to heights previously undreamtof. The 1919 
0 ;Cj°n , iarl been an excellent one, the public revenues hud grown 
on.^i eral. jy c | ur j M g the y ear? and the only event which hail seriously 
< i^tui >ju ant i cil) ^ t i ons 0 f Lord Moston'a budget was the Afulmn 
ai . ln ! n e summer of 1919, which hail converted an expected small 
2'ip l ] s ln to a deficit of some 23 crores. There seemed, in fact, to 
2° on y 5'vo clouds on India's financial horizon. There was first the 
egacy of > var fi nanC0f to which I have just referred, which pointed 
° la noi )C | j ()r 3evorQ economy until our finances had been rohahili- 
a , 0( ’ an d, secondly, the continuance of high internal prices, which 
>o on y i^e^d severally on tho mass of India's population but 
lroatciiecj to j nvo ] ve tho tax-payer in considerable oxpense for 
U 0 6 . 0 revisions of tho pay of ail our public servants, but with 
tl ^ naUl fiance of tbo prosperity of tho previous year, and a 
continued ^ row th in the public reveuuos, we felt that wo could 
25 
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ature without fear or misgiving. And 1 think that 1 
blMg^nerally joined with us in our somewhat rosoato vision. 

That vision has, alas, faded, and has given place to a some¬ 
what grim reality. The trade boom passed away with an uncanny 
rapidity ; and it has left behind it a trough of depression, of which 
it is possible we have not yet seen the worst. On the one hand, 
the great purchasing power which India had accumulated after the 
war, and which was itself enhanced by the high exchange valuo ol 
the rupee which obtained last cold weather, has boon used to import 
very large quantities of manufactured goods of which, during the 
war, markets were starved. So persistent has been the rush of 
imports that not only have our customs receipts broken all records* 
but the Indian markets are now soriously overstocked and doahi 1 ^ 
have found themselves face to face with a very difficult filmin' 11 
position. On the other hand, the last 8 or 9 months have shr J,v . n 
the recovery of the greater part of the Continent from the econ ?? 1C 
collapse resulting from the war and is likely to bo much more pro tnic 
tod than any one had anticipated ; the power of India’s cUst' omcr3 
to purchase her produce has been severoly restricted, and the CX P°^ C 
trade is suffering an almost unparalleled depression. To i ls9 . th0 
words of the British Primo Minister, the countries of Eurci^ 0 1,u0 
been like a starving man in rags looking longingly through a S !? 0I) 
window at, commodities which he badly needs but for whicl 1 ho 
not 1 ho money to pay. The consequence of the inabilit y of om j 
customers to purchase our raw produce has been not only a general 
contraction for the time being in the demand for India’s P ror * ucr8 » 
but the piling up of stocks of many of her raw commodi t,as ! &uch 
as hides and tea. Simultaneously, it has been necesso*! y . ln ^ 0 
interests of the Indian consumer to continue many resti lc ^ ,oua on 
tho export fiom India of food grains, and tbero has a ^ 8 °Au 0 °v 1 a 
marked falling off in Japan’s consumption of raw cotton. 
factors have contributed to a violent swing of the pond u um UIlC 
tho largo balance of trade in India’s favour existing up t£,' s yoar 
ago has now beeti converted into an adverse in balance. ^ * ro " 

vidence which controls rainfall has chosen this opportune 
moment to add to our difficulties ; and tho monsoon of * iaa 

been < n the whole a diBappoiutment. It started well, b^ 011 . ^ 
badly. Tho average rainfall of tho monsoon period over t plains 
of India as a whole was 1*2 per cent below normal, and ar* ? conao* 
qucnco of its very early withdrawal from the whoabgro 
vine the Rowings of the rabi crop wore much ro6trir tt( * * ' !Q 

eifncls of all those untoward events are necessarily writ nr k' c u P on 
i bo public finances. But before I touch tho figures of t* 10 revonuo 
and expenditure of the year, tho House would proba J y 


like mo 
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fch certain aspocts of the present trade position, 
and reaction on those problems of exchange and currency 
which have in the past few years occupied so much of the public 


attention. 


Exchange and Currency 


I havo spoken of tho groat swing of the pendulum of India’s 
trade. The close of the preceding financial year had shown a trade 
balance of 95 crores in favour of India, taking into account move¬ 
ments of gold and silver. Tho persistent growth in imports, which 
increased from 21 crores in April to no loss than 32 crores in 
December, coupled with a decline in exports in those months from 
28 crores to 20 crores, resulted in the balance of 95 crores in our 
favour boing replaced by September by an insignificant balance of 
less than 2 crores, since when it has been continuously against us. 

The adverse balance of trade so created had a very powerful 
effect upon the rupee-sterling exchange. Twelve months ago to-day 
the market rate was 2s. 7d., to-day it is in tho neighbourhood of 
Is. 4d. I know that thore are some people who, by shutting thoie 
eyes to the conditions obtaining abroad, and forgetting that India 
with her largo foreign trade cannot possibly remain unaffected 
thereby, convinced themselves that tho present overstocking of tho 
import markots, and the existing depression in the oxport trade, 
is in some undefined way attributable to the exchange followod by 
Government. 


But let mo recapitulate briefly tho courso of events during tho 
past two years. Throughout 1918 tho enormous balance of trade in 
India’s favour had by stages forcod up tho exchange value of tho 
rupco, until in January 1919 tho situation was as follows. I he 
successive rises in exchange, and the very great uncertainty an to 
the future, had led to an insistent demand from the businoss public, 
both Indian and European, for the formulation and announce inont 
of a clear policy. As the House knows, a strong Committee was 
appointed by the Secretary of State, which sat from May to J cr< m- 
bor 1919, The Secretary of State and the Government of India 
decided to adopt tho main recommendations of that Committee, am 
an announcement to that effect was made early in I ebniary 
year. Looking back, it is easy enough to realise that the oiivunnj 
taueos in which the now policy waa launched wore c v 
currency conditions throughout lhe world wore in a high y ,k ,norr ‘ 1 / 1 
lilate, and evon neutral countries, which had escaped mm i ° n 
worst consequences of tho war and had, indeed, inc. as* • 1 ir 

prosperity, had found it difficult to maintain their exchanges M 
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t y ho only country, the United States, where a free 
lad been declared. In India we had to contend against a 
corn-trilfation of particularly adverse forces. Just as the new policy 
was introduced, the London-New-York exchange markedly weaken¬ 
ed, with the result that the rise in the rupee exchange, required to 
give full practical effect to tho Currency Committee’s recommenda¬ 
tions, was far steeper than any one could have anticipated. One 
must admit further that the conditions under which Reverse 
Councils were at first sold gave a powerful stimulus to the demand 
for remittance of funds from India to England, and aggravated the 
deficiency in the supply of exchange available to meet the demand. 
This deficiency, indeed, and the consequent great disparity between 
the market rate and the 2s. gold rate became so great that it would 
have been necessary for us to have sold Reverse Councils to an 
almost unlimited extent if the theoretical gold parity of tho rupee 
could bo made effective in practice. We have frequently been 
asked to explain how far the persistence in the selling of Reverse 
Councils on the system first adopted was duo to our deliberate 
choice or how far the responsibility lay with the Home authorities. 
Particular emphasis has been laid on the failure to adopt the systexn 
of state by competitive tender. I regret that it is not within the 
power of Government to answer these enquiries. It is sufficient to 
say that tho situation itself compelled a change of system at the 
cud of June, whon it was decided to sell at a rate basod, not on 2s 
gold, but on 2s. sterling. 

Wo. ourselves had hoped, and I think I can justly say that our 
expectations were shared by the majority of the commercial com¬ 
munity, that the abnormal conditions, prevailing in most of tho 
countries which are usually our customers, would before long 
improve. Blit as time wont on, it became impossible to resist the 
conclusion that it would bo unsafe to count on a return in the near 
future of the usual balance of trade in favour of India ; and tho 
gradual reduction, which the prolonged sales of Reverse Councils 
had elfected in the sterling resources available for the support of 
exchange, made it incumbent on us to withdraw from the market. 
•Since September last thore has boen no attempt on the part of 
Government; to regulate tho course of exchange, and with the with¬ 
drawal of the support afforded by the sale of Reverse Councils the 
market rate has sagged from a level of about Is. lOd. at the end 
of September to the prosen lovol of about Is. 4d. It has fluctuated 
from day to day according to the supply of and demand for exchange, 
and, at a limo of general slackness in foreign trade, it has naturally 
been particularly sensitive to tho expert and import of gold and 
biver bullion. That is tho plain unvarnished tale ; and if our 
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s/to /maintain the Currency Committee’s rate have 60 far 
inf&in, firstly, that they were based on expectations regarding 
bourse of trade which were at the time not unreasonable in 
thomsolves and were largely shared by commercial opinion in this 
country ; and secondly, that the causes which rendered it necessary 
abandon those efforts were causes entirely beyond our own 
control. 


t can imagine, however, honourable members feeling some- 
what impatient at what they may regard as merely an apology for 
fho obvious fact that Government is not infallible. What they 
Probably desire to know is, what practical steps does Government 
Propose to take to ameliorate the present trade position ? Have 
w ° any plan which will restore oxchango to tbo 2s. level ? If not, 
what alternative policy have wo in view? I)o wo propose to havo 
the matter re-examined dc novo by some fresh Committee or Com¬ 
mission ? Have wo, in short, any policy at all ? 1 desire to say 

quite frankly to tho House that in our opinion thero is no practical 
step which Government can take at present which would put an 
end to tho trade depression and to the general feeling of uncertainty 
now existing. If honourable members havo followed what I have 
already said regarding tho present inability of our customers to 
Purchase our produce, and the highly abnormal condition of tho 
World’s trade and exchanges, they will realise that the factors which 
ar ° responsible for tho present position are such that no Govern- 
ment > whatever its resources, could possibly control, and that tho 
Problems which they present are of the kind for which no Com¬ 
mittee, however expert, could be likely to propound an immodiulo 
°r radical solution. 


y* ithin these limitations, wo are, I need hardly say, anxious 
10 initiate or join in any practical measures that can bo devised to 
remedy tho present ills from which India’s foreign trade is suffering. 

or example, wo havo expressed our readiness to join in an * pr.icti- 
cable scheme that can be evolved for enabling those cqnntricfl, 
whose financial position is at present embarrassed, to obti <u sulli- 
Cl0 nt credit to allow them to purchase the raw produce o* which 
j °y are in need, and which India is eager to sell to thorn, provided 
that; payment can somehow bo arranged for. More than one scheme 
ur tho establishment of system of international credits has boon 
suggested in Europe, One of these, regarding which there has 
uoeu a good deal of discussion, is that put forward at the ib-usscla 
ouforence and associated with the name of Mynheer Yan Ter 
1 ! °ulon, * whoso scheme, as amplified by suggestions m ode b y Sir 

* i, a. R ItfJil Fart I Fago 409. 
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/Reid, was recently referred by us to tho Indian Chad 
rimorco. Tho latter have heartily welcomed any such scheme 
havo expressed to the Secretary of State our readiness to 
participate in any practicable system of international guarantee. 
Whether that or any similar scheme can bo put into actual effect 
depends upon tho question whether certain practical difficulties, 
which are, I think, well known to those mombers who represent 
commercial interests, can be overcome. Should tho efforts to do 
eo be successful, then I anticipate that the scheme will be of some 
appreciable assistance to the export trade. But, savo for measuros 
such as this which, I fear, cannot at the best be regarded as 
more than palliatives, I am afraid that we can only wait upon 
events, and upon the efforts which are being made to put on 
their logs again on those countries which in the past have boon, and 
wo hope also in the not distant future will again be, our 
principal customers. , 


Nevertheless, I do not wish to conclude my remarks on the 
tr.ule and exchange outlook on a note of pessimism. As regards 
imports, I think the position will before long cure itself. I undor- 
btand that few new ordor9 have boon sent from India for soma time, 
and it can therefore be only a question of time for the present 
stocks in India to bo absorbed. I shall, indeed, be very surprised 
if tee coming financial year does not show a very largo declino in the 
aggivi'ato amount of import, and this in itself will of course help very 
largely to rectify the balance of trade, and thus in time to strengthen 
exchange. If we are blessed with a reasonably good monsoon next 
summer, there ought to bo a sufficient surplus of foodstuffs in this 
country to allow of their export, and, as for other articlos of export, 
it cannot be long before the stocks in America and elsewhere uro 
sufficiently cleared to enable some at least of our customers to 
resume thuir purchases. What, however, is at tho bottom of my 
refusal to be pessimistic as to tho future is tho fact that the prosont 
condition of India’s trade is due almost entirely to factors external 
to Indr* horsolf. Unlike many of the European countries, there is 
to far nothing inherently wrong in India’s own financial, indue 
or commercial position. Thoro are, it is truo, certain aspects of 
our finances in which, in common with all other countries wo .;till 


fool tho effects and after effects of \var ; but wo are not in tho 


unhappy state of many otbor countries, whoro tho financial situation 
i« such as to bo only remediable at the cost of efforts and sacrifices 
which may extend over sever d generations, If this Assembly will 
join with Government in adopting all practicable measures to ensure 
a spoedy resolution of the country to its normal .financial health 
then I think wo shall bo able to face tho future in confidence 
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will be in .1 far better position than most other couj; _ 

the maximum advantage from that revival of world 
normal lines which the present troubles in Europe are 
hindering but cannot indefinitely postpone. 

It would, morcovor, bo wrong of me to leave the House 
Under tho impression that India’s general currency and oxchango 
position has in no singlo direction shown improvement since tho 
war. It is true that, owing to the public revenues having boon for 
several years continuously insufficient to meot the expenditure 
falling on them, tho State has been obliged to finance itself to a 
considerable extent by tho issue of currency notes against its own 
Notes of hand—when I come to speak of our ways and moans diffi¬ 
culties, I shall tell tho Houso the oxtent to which we have been 
°hligod to rosort to this expedient in tho current year, l fully 
admit that our currency can never bo rogardod as on a satisfactory 
basis so long as tho fiduciary portion of tho note issuo is to so largo 
au extent backed by our own Treasury Bills created ad hoc. But 
that is only one side of the currency position. To measure the 
r cal improvement or relapse, I would ask honorable members to turn 
their minds back to tho position which existed in 1918, and to come 
°xtent in the following year. Most members will have read, if they 
did not hoar, tho graphic account given by Lord Meston of tho 
currency crisis of 1918 and the stops which were taken to save tho 
country from the dangers of our note issue becoming incon- 
Vc rtible. At one time in that year tho rupees in tho Currency 
ftoservo available for encashment of notos amounlod to little more 
J-han four croros against a total note circulation of 115 croros. 
Hrougbout 1919 tho position slowly improved, owing to the fact 
Jhab the output of tho mints was at last able to overtake tho issues. 
I'ho absorption of rupees was, however, still largo, and tho position 
Ibis time last year waB that wo wore still unable to contompl u'* 
ft,| y return to the free and unrestricted issue of rupees or ouou.di- 
l J *onfc of notes at district troasuriea throughout the country. 

*N the current year thero has been a very substantial return of 
ru Poos from circulation, amounting up to the middle of February 
to about 24 croros. As soon as wo saw, in Juno last, that tho 
Position of tho note issue was sufficiently secure, wo hastonou to 
o all tho then existing restrictions both on the 
01 notes and on the internal movement of coin by rail. Mo ha\o 
been able to effect a contraction in tho circulation oi notes, 

*‘ho total circulation standing at present at lfi4 croros agau Bt J 
w *Oros, the maximum raaohod at tho end of January 1920. 10 

f °‘ult \a that the percentage homo by the metallic portion of tho 
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time last year, and 35 on March 1st, 191 



arnce, wo'no longer hear of currency notes going to a subs¬ 
tantial discount, as comparod with coin, as was the case a year or 
so ago throughout the country. Further we took the earliest 
opportunity of removing the restrictions on the import of gold into 
India and on the export of silver. The fact that we have been 
able to remove the restrictions on the movements of the precious 
metals, which war necessities had forced upon us and which still 
remain in most European countries, added to tho great strengthening 
of tho metallic portion of the currency reserve, is surely a matter for 
some satisfaction, for they are a necessary preliminary to any return 
io a sound currency system. 


There may be some people who do not share this feeling 
of satisfaction at the largo return of rupees from circulation and 
who would contend that our currency barque has only escaped 
tho rocks of inconvertibility to bo submerged in tho whirlpool of 
redundancy. 1 would certainly go so far with those critics as to agree 
ibat the largo return of rupees from circulation is a reflection of 
i ho slackness in internal trade, but I would join issue with them as 
to ns significance. 1 suggest that the reaction is in every way a 
healthy one. Personally, 1 regard the ebb tide, which is flowing 
so ^ strongly in most of the countries of tho world, arid from the 
influence of which India cannot expect to escape, as nothing 
nioio than the result of the natural forces which must always mark 
tho transition from a bighor level of price to a lower. Already we 
see signs, not as yet, perhaps, very striking or dramatic, hut un- 
nnstakea do in thoir tendency, of the long awaited break in prices, 
and 1 think we have some justification for feeling that wo have at 
last reached and passed the summit. In spite of tho poor monsoon, 
the price of food grains has on tho whole appreciably decreased 
during tho year ; in the case of rico the decrease ba 9 been over 25 
per coot, while tho very marked decline in tho prices of commodities 
like hides, jute, tea, and cotton, hardly though it has pressed on 
merchants and holders of stocks, must surely, if one takes a long 
view, bo regarded as tho indispensable prelude to a revival of trade 
on a new and lower level of general prices. 


Revenue and Expenditure in the Current Year. 

If I have dealt at some length with the exchange and 
currency aspects of this abnormal year, it is not only because of 
i heir importance to tho general well-being and prosperity r.f the 
country, hut also because of thoir inevitable reaction upon our own 
revenues and expenditure. It was necessary, therefore, to clear the 
way before I could give tho House an account of the public finances 
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iv and of our budget proposals for the coming year. jTJ ^dj 
two further remarks by way of preface. As the result of 
Reforms procedure, the Government of India’s rovenuo and 
expenditure will, from the end of the present month, be entirely 
separate from those of the provinces. 


Although, therefore, in the current yoar tho former division of 
revenue and expenditure between tho provinces and tho Govern¬ 
ment of India has remained, nevertheless my general remarks this 
morning, and the budget proposals which I shall lay before the 
House, refer solely to what will henceforth bo called tho Central 
.Revenues. Tho only effect which the finances of the provinces 
have upon our own is the extent to which the not drawings on. 
or additions to, the provincial balances affect the ways and means 
position of the Central Government, who aro tho common bankers. 

Secondly, I mu9t explain that tho budgot for the current 
yoar as presented to the Legislative Council last March was framed 
on the old basis of Ks. 15 = £1, which was of course out of all 
relation to tho then existing conditions, with tho consequence that 
tho figures on both sides of tho account were in many cases swollon 
to such an extent as to lose much of thoir reality, and I was obliged 
therefore in my budgot speech last yoar to put in a good deal of 
somewhat technical explanation. 1 shall fortunately not have 
to trouble the House with any appreciable repetition of this, 
because with effect from April 1st last our accounts have been 
kept on a 2s. basis, and this has resulted in the disappearance of 
most of the artificialities in question. It is true that exchange 
stands now at considerably less than 2s., but tho average rate lor 
the year is expected to work out about Is. 9d, and t bo difiYionco 
between theso two rates is very much less than the similar differ¬ 
ence with which we had to deal last year. Tho House will unclir 
stand, therefore hat when 1 apeak of tho current yoar'b 1 1 ■*! , 

and estimate the extent to which tho budget anticipation* will 
or will not bo realised, I am speaking of the budgot as recast on 
a 2s. basis ; the figures as thus recast are given in tho budgot 
statements for purposes of comparison. Honourable members will 
also notice that in the budget statements tho combined figure.a 
of rovenuo and expenditure for India and English together uYo now 
expressed in rupees and not in £ sterling as hitherto. This change 
has been adopted with the approval of the Secretary of Stale in 
the interest of clearness. 


Now, as to tho facts and figures of tho current year s revenue 
and expenditure. The budgot anticipated a total revenue of 1^2 
ororos against an expenditure of 130 eroros i.o., a surplus nt 2 
25(a) 
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The expenditure, however, included an item of 
nrth crores representing an appropriation from revenue 
eeting the deficiency in the Paper Currency Reserve resulting 
from the revaluation nf the sterling portion of the latter on a 2s. 
basis. It was subsequently decided (and the decision was embodied 
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HI the w Paper Currency Act passed at the last Simla session 
or the Legislative Council) to make up that deficiency in a different 
way, namely, by appropriating the income from the Paper Currency 
investments with effect from next year, and the appropriation of 
eight three-fourth crores, made for this purpose in the current year's 
budget, accordingly drops out. On the whole, therefore, if all our 
budget anticipations had boon realised, wo ought at the end of this 
year to show a surplus of ten-half crores. In point of fact, present 
indications point to our working to a deficit of eleven three-fourth 
crores. i will now describe how this large deterioration of twenty- 
two crores has come about. 


In some directions our revenue is going to bo much botter 
then estimated, for under the two important beads of Customs and 
h? X ZN iVZ a larg0 improvement over the budget 

ha Zre? Lt 7u 8 d f0r u Cust ™* revenue of twenty-five * 
half crores , actually wo expect to get no less than tbrirty-three crores 

t.r., an improvement of seven-half crores due, l need hardly say to 
the abnormal causes which have led tn * ’ ► . c . y s y ! to 
India during the year. Th ar evl° ( * > ° f lml ’° rfca ,nt0 

ted to be four crores better than theest hTtV *** °" "aTu^ eXp6C ; 
this improvement relates to ordinary i„ rnr , ° n ° a “ d ha orores o{ 
tax, and one and half crores to arre-ir - n .*• aX ’ ° no crore t0 8U P er " 
duty. Under these two heads tb ere fori! eXC6 “ 8 pr ° fltS 

mont of eleven and half crores I now come . fZ’fv an . lnl Pr°ve- 
picture * 1 now come to the other side of the 

. lf We ?{£ re, ' t ' iptS frnm railw °V* l>° Bomo seven and 

half crores less than the amount estimated. We naturally framed 
our budget on the supposition that the goods and passenger traffic 
would he such as one might expect if agricultural conditions were 
normal. In spite of the.poor monsoon, our estimate of eighty-four 

• rr pacc troTtif* rflor.tnfp . i-i . o J UL 1 


crores for gros 
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18 traffic receipts is not likely to prove 


very wide of 


the mark, for we now expect to get eighty.two crores. It is the 
working expense* of railways, which have been increasing month 
by month that have been mainly responsible for falsifying our 
e.aimate of net receipts ; the bulk of this increase is duo to increase 
■ f pay given to the railway staffs. The other items of worsouess 
under civil revenue and expenditure are spread over a number of 
h.'.ids and aggregate some eleven crores. Of those, I need only 
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the adjustment for exchange which will amount to 
to and half crores. The necessity for this arises in respect 
mt are known as our ‘‘home charges .” Thoso are brought to 
account at the equivalent of Rs. 10 to the £ sterling, although in 
point of fact, owing to the avorage rate of exchange throughout 
the year being somewhat less than 2s. (probably about Is. 9d.), 
the actual number of rupees that we shall have had to send home 
to meet these charges will amount to moro than the rupee expendi¬ 
ture shown in our accounts. Wo have of course to show the 
difference somewhere. In respect of our capital expenditure 
(railways, irrigation, Delhi, etc.) the difference is shown in the 
capital accounts and does not concern us here. In respect of 
expenditure debitablo to the revenue account the portion pertaining 
to the commercial heads, viz., Railways, Irrigation Works and Posts 
and Telegraphs is shown against the respective heads, and the 
balance is lumped together under the head “exchange”. Thus, to 
give one example, our home expenditure this year, debitable to the 
military head, will be shown in our accounts at about eleven and 
one fourth crores of rupees, sterling having boon converted into 
rupees at £ l=Rs. 10, though actually the sterling charges will 
cost us about thirteen and one fourth crores oS rupees—the differ¬ 
ence is one of the items making up the total of two and half crores 
which 1 have mentioned. 


Altogether, then, the improvement of Rs. eleven and half 
crores under Customs and Income-Tax will be more than counter¬ 
balanced by a deterioration of Rs. eighteen and half crores under 
the other civil heads. It is excess military expenditure which 
is answerable for the remainder of the total deterioration of Rs. 22 
crores in the budget anticipations, for wo expect a total military 
expenditure of Rs. 70’4 crores against the budget provision of Rs. 
55*2 crores. I hope that His Excellency the Comrnander-in-Chiof 
or the Army Secretary will have an opportunity, during the course 
of the budget discussion, not only of giving a far more authoritative 
account than I can furnish of the precise object to which our 
present military expenditure is devoted, but also of justifying to 
the House the scale of expenditure which the ordinary normal 
chargee of our post war Army involve. Meanwhile, I will confine 
myself to a brief explanation of the items composing the excoas of 
Rupee fifteen and one fourth crores over the budget provision. 

That provision, as I have just said, was Rs. .55 croros. 
In my budget speech last year I explained that the detailed grants 
working up to the total figure had not yet been definitely settled. 
The disturbed conditions which still prevailed iu *ndia and t ho 
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ast had rondered it equally impossible to obtain any 
nt of our normal military liabilities in the future 
guarantee immediate reduction to any peace standard which it might 
bo decided to adopt. I state then that the provision which we 
wore adopting was the least which could safely be inserted in the 
budget, and I warned tho Council that if the operations on tho 
frontier should continue into tho present year, tho provision pro¬ 
posed would not suffice. As tho mombers of this House aro aware, 
the events of the year have most unfortunately justified the warning 
which I gave. Active operations continued in connection with tho 
closing stages of the advance into the Mahsud country. Further, as 
announced in August by His Excellency the Viceroy it was decided 
with the approval of His Majesty’s Government that our military 
forces should remain in occupation of Central Waziristan. Finally, 
in Novombor a now and unforeseen military liability was imposed 
upon us in tho shape of fresh military operations in Southern 
Waziristan as a result of tho hostile activities of the WaDa Wazirs. 
The extra outlay arising out of this rogrettablo sequence of ovent was 
necessarily largo ; it was equally unavoidable. Wc had in the first 
place to retain in service and provide for the ordinary charge, 
an account of the pay, rations, etc,, of bodies of Iudian troops 
additional to. our contemplated post war establishments, 'which 
would otherwise have been demobilised or disbanded. Tho second 
large item of^soat is represented by the field servico concessions 
which have inevitably to bo granted while troops are engaged 
on active operations. To these must be added tho cost of tho 
auxiliary services, such as Transport and Medical, required for 
the maintenance of the fighting troops, and the cost of the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of roads, temporary buildings and defences 
in the field. The point which I wish to make to the Assembly 
is that while the total military expenditure has been 70 and one- 
third instead of 55 croros, there has been but a comparatively 
small excess over the budget figure on the ordinary expenditure 
of tho Army. An analysis show6 that of the excess of 15 and ona- 
fonrth crores 12 were duo to the war operations referred to, 
or to the delay in demobilisation to post-war strength necessitated 
by those operations, 2 and half crores were due to arroar payments 
in England on account of stores. We were, therefore, on tho wholo, 
imcce-rful in keeping tho ordinary expenditure on the Army within 
the original estimate. 1 have only one remark to add ; but it is 
an important one. 

f desire to remove once and for all tho impression whioh 
it ill appears to prevail in many quarters that our military expendi¬ 
ture is awollen by charges on account of the Indian troops employed 
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Mesopotamia, Palestine, East Persia and otW 
ression is entirely erroneous. Every item of expend 
by tho employment of these troops overseas is borne by 
His Majesty’s Government. Under the arrangements laid down 
by the Government of India, His Majesty’s Government pay not 
only all tho effective charges of these troops while they are out 
of India but also pay tho cost of their depots in India, tho cost 
of the leave granted to such troops when thoy return to India 
and a proportionate share of tho cost of tho administrative services 
of the Army in India together with a proportionate share of non- 
otfeetive charges. 

Tho net effect of all tlieso variations, both civil and military, 
is shown below : 

(Croros.) 


1'5 

1*5 


Customs revenue more ••• *** 

Railways (inclusive of adjustment for exchange) 
worse 

I . f Excess profits 

Income-tax revenue J Super tnx 

m0IG (^Income tax 

Military expenditure more 
Protit on wheat purchases 

Exchange charged to non-commercial revenue 
beads 

Paper Curroncy Reservo interest less 
Intorost charges on debt more 
Land revenue less 
Opium revenue loss 

Not revenue from Posts and Telegraphs less ••• 
Other variations, representing mainly increases 
in civil expenditure 


plus 7*3 


plus 3’9 


plus *9 


—7*0 


-15*2 


— 2*G 
—1 
—2’5 
—1*4 
—*8 
—‘8 

—25 


Net variation from budget 


- 22 3 


The House will be able to draw tho obvious moral from tho 
figures which l have just given of the oxcess of expenditure m 
revenue in the current year. Members will perhaps recollect tha 
tho deficit in the previous financial year, 1919-20, .as Iv». 23 croros, 
due, I need hardly say, entirely to the Afghan War, and that. ln 
1918-19 the deficit was Rs. 6 crores These deficit?, im ludmg that 
of tho current year, have been, or are being, met either l y incroa?- 
ing our floating debt, i.e., by issuing fresh treasury bills to the 
publio, or by issuing fresh currenoy notes against tho socurity of 
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bills created ad hoc , i.e., against our own I. O. Us. 
that the House will agreo with mo that it is impossible to 
his process to proceed further. The path which the neces¬ 
sities of the war, and the chaotic condition of the world’s trade and 
exchanges which followed the termination of the war, have forced us 
to tread, in common with all other countries though fortunately to 
a smaller extent, is a broad and easy one, but, if followed con¬ 
tinuously, can only lead to national bankruptcy. Certain of tho 
countries of^ the world have slipped so far down tho hill of financial 
demoralisation that it needed tho International Conference at 
Brussels to emphasise this elementary fact. It is true that India has 
sinned less than most other countries ; it is also true that our rocent 
deficits have in the main been due to war or warlike operations on 
our frontiers. But the fact remains that we have been outspending 
our income, and unless we take early steps to make both ends meet 
we sball assuredly find sooner or later that, with our revenues 
mortgaged and our credit impaired, not only will there be no money 
for the development, moral and material, which India so greatly 
needs, but it will eveu be difficult to carry on the administration 
at its present level of efficiency. To retrace one’s steps uphill is 
never a pleasant process, but it is a process which is determined to 
set its finances m order. I lay down two propositions as elemental 
and essential. In the first place we must either by decreasing our 
expem ] ure, or by a combination of both measures, mako our 

tf CL fm!ri nriw' 1 1° next plaC6, ln 60 far il9 we are not able 
to fund our floating debt or a reasonable portion of our fiduciary 

note issue in our long-term loans we must also direct our financial 
policy in such a way as to replace from revenue the deficits which 
wo have been financing by the expedients which I have mentioned, 
or, camouflage the situation how it may, no country can continue 

indefinitely to live on its overdrafts ; oven worse is it to attempt to 
paper over tho chasm botween revenue and oxpendituro by the 
simple process of printing currency notes. 

There is still something more to bo said if I am to give 
the House a full and complete idea of our real position. In the first 
place, there is the effect upon central revenues of the Reforms system 
of finance ; Honourable members will bo able to gauge this effect 
when I mention that if the new classification, which is to como into 
fort,e on April 1st next, had been in existence iri the current year, 
then according to the budget estimates of revenue and expenditure 
tho Pr vinces, after paying to tho Central Government tho contri¬ 
butions fixed by Parliament, would have had in the aggregate about 
11 crores more roveuuo at their disposal, and, therefore, the Central 
Gov'ernment 11 crores less. I do not wish to draw a picture of the 
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_cial Governments luxuriating in newly found richefej/jfliej 
J^^pvenues which they are about to receive have been, in the 
case of most Provinces, to a large extent already hypothecated to the 
financing of the wholesale revisions of pay of all establishments and 
particularly subordinate establshments, which have been sanctioned 
during the past two years. My point is that, but for the new 
financial arrangmonts, those increase of pay could not have been 
financed at all, and it is upon central revenues, therefore, that the 
burden of doing so has really fallen. 

Secondly, although no specified programme of reduction lias 
been laid down, we are committed to the progressive reduction of 
the provincial contributions—an undefined but none the less certain 
liability on central revenues. The third point is rather more 
technical, but I will endeavour to describe it shortly. Certain of 
our gains or losses by exchange are credited or debited as the case 
may be to the revenue account. (1 have mentioned above that in 
the current year the direct debit to the exchange head will be 
slightly ovor two and one-fourth crores, besides which a sum of 
one and one fourth crores will be charged to the commercial 
heads). Such revenue credits or dobits do not, however, 

cover the whole field of our exchange gains or lossos. During 
the courso of each year our balances aro continually being 

remitted one way or the other by what aro called our 

“remittance’’ transactions ( e. g ., Council Bills, Reverse Councils, 
recovery in Loudon of expenditure incurred by us in India on behalf 
of the Home Government, and other similar transactions.) In all 
transactions there is a real gain or los3. During 1019-20 there was. 
on tho whole, a gain ; this was not credited to revenue but remained 
in suspense, tho final credit outstanding at tho end of tho year 

being 5 crores. During the current year, however, the not loss, 

other than the loss which has been mot from ro/enue or has been 
debited to our capital accounts, ha9 boon crores and tho 

net result is that during the year we shall actually i\'*ve had to find 
from our balancos about 18 crores. Sooner or later that, sufipoiiso 
bead must be cleared and save in so far as it may not be cleared by 
tho accrual of direct gains in future years, it can oily bo chared by 
appropriations from revenue. I do not proposo an* specific a t 01 J,,> 
priation from revenue in the current year (over and lbovo tho lost'’ on 
oxchange which tho revenue account already has boar), because ^ 
serves no useful purpose to make a paper approp iation in a v °ar 
which is already deficit ; nor, for reasons which Wi bo fully obvious 
to honorable members by the time l have finialcd this spe ech do 
propose any specific appropriation in tho coming ^ear. pvufc the act 
that wo have this uncleared head, and are committed t'v reduce the 
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,rlqi^i contributions must bo borne in mind in discussing Iikli 
financial position and the various liabilities which the 
revenues of the country will Eooner or later have to bear. The 
problems which we shall have to face are not solely duo to temporary 
and transient causes, such as the Afghan War or other military 
operations on tho Frontier. 


Revenue & Expenditure 

I have dealt with the past ; now for the stage of the case at which the 
Assembly will take up its responsibilities, I mean the finances of the convng 
year. 

I estimate that the expenditure next year, chargeable to Central Revenues, 
will be 129 crores, against a revenue, on the basis of existing taxation and in¬ 
cluding the provincial contibutions of $183 lakhs, which will amount to one- 
hundred and ten-half crores. I will give an explanation, as brief as possible, of 
the estimates which I have taken under the principal heads of revenue. 

1 have already mentioned tho abnormal situation in respect of imports, 
which has resulted in an inflated Customs revenue daring the current year, 
namely 3d crores as against a budget of twenty-five and half. We must certainly 
expect a serious slump before long, but the fact that it is quite impossible to 
gauge either its extent or the time when it will occur makes estimating difficult, 
and m taking a gross Customs revenue next year of thirty-quarter crores 1 feel 
that I am going as high as safety allows. 

The next important factor is the Railways. Here while the gross traffic 
receipts have been steadily increasing, working expenses have increased at a far 
greater rate, and our net receipts for the past two or three years have been 
steadily diminishing. After taking a very liberal estimate of 87 crores for gross 
traffic receipts and nearly 00 crores for working expenses [inclusive of payment 
of surplus profits] I estimate net receipts of about 27 crores as against ‘20 
expected in the current year and thirty one and half actually received in 1919- 
‘20- Wc estimate gross receipts from taxes on income of about eighteen and 
half crores inclusive of assignments from provincial Governments in respect of 
their share of income-tax revenue ; we have allowed for a reasonable amount 
of growth in revenue but have been obliged to make some allowance for the 
present trade depression. 

As for expenditure, I need hardly assure the House that, in view of the 
deficit we have anyho*' to face, we tire making provision for ordinary civil 
e xpenditure on the lowest possible scale. I have been obliged to a^k those of 
my Honourable CoReagues who arc in charge of the spending departments to 
fo.ego new expenditure on objects which I know they have much at heart, and 
f am sure the’y will bear witness to the ruthless pruning to which their own 
budget eBtirazees have been subjected by my Depariment. I can only exprefts 
my gTatdoudc to tiem for agreeing to postpone, perhaps against their better 
judgm ent, the man) schemes for which they had asked for funds. I knew the 
mis) /ivines they fed as regards the effect which some of these economies will 
ha\ o. upon the efficient working of their departments. 

liut while we mve avoided all fresh civil expenditure as faT as this 
was humanly posside, there are two itoraa for which it was necessary 
to maw .n some provison, and which require some explanation. 1 feel very 
strongly chat the tim» has come when, whether convenient or not we must 
no longer dt day makitg some provision, for meet ing our heavy war Indebtedness. 
As the House «,knows, we have a large amount of War Bonds maturing between 
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I UJ30, all of which will have to be met on maturity and] 

"provided no binking fund. Our policy so far has been to en|&] 
a^kin one or other of our longer loans as much of this short-term < 
riband also a portion of our outstanding Treasury Bills (the amount of 
which is much too high for safety) and to trust to the ways and means resour¬ 
ces of the time to meet the remainder of such bonds as they fall due. Un¬ 
fortunately, owing to the large amounts which we have been obliged to borrow, 
both our long-term loans, namely, the 5 per cent, loan of 1929-17 and the 
5 per cent, incom-tax free loan of 1945-55, are now at a very large discount, 
and if we are to get any substantial portion of our War . Bonds and Treasury 
Bills converted into these longer loans it is imperative that we should do 
our best to rehabilitate them. That is one consideration ; another is the 
obvious desirability of providing for the amortising of these two longer loans 
when they fall due, instead of" leaving the entire burden to our successors. 
Each of these two loans has what iB called a “depreciation” fund of I half per 
cent of the total issue of the loan, which is used each year to purchase and 
cancel scrip. These funds, however, are insufficient to amortise the two loans 
completely by maturity, nor are they large enough for the annual purchases fo 

make an appreciable impression upon the popularity of the loans. I propose 
therefore, with effect from next year, to set aside a further 6um of SO lakhs, to 
be devoted to supplementing these two depreciation funds. The result should be 
to enable us to amortise these loans by maturity. I do not think I need tay 
more in justification of this proposal ; l feel that I ought ratht r to apologia for 
its meagrencss, The position is one which must be viewed with all seriousness ; 
we ought really to set apart from revenue some provision for the direct r» pay¬ 
ment of our short-term bondB, the repayment of which handicaps us in providing 
funds for railways and other capital purposes. It is only because I do i.ot wish 
to add to the difficult problems which the House already has to face in the way 
of finding additional resources that I refrain from proposing much more heroic 
measure. 


I know that there is a feeling in the country that something should be done 
for the holders of our three and three and half percent paper, large numbers 
of whom are people of very moderate means, whose holdings have suffered serious 
depreciation owing to the raising of large loans in recent yeatB at increasingly 
high rates of interest. I regret that I do not see how any concession can at 
present be made to these people, with due regard to the higher interests oT the 
tax-payer. Assuming, as l think the House will agree we must, that wc can 
afford no more than the sum I have mentioned for the purpose of rehabilitating 
our credit, then the question is one as to the way in which that turn can bo 
spent to the best advantage. If devoted to the granting of some concession to 
the holders of three and three and-half per cent paper, its effect in ambl ing 
the country to meet the many financial difficulties in front of it will be negligi¬ 
ble. If spent in improving the position of these two terminal c Ioann, and 
in helping to provide for their repayment on maturity, its effect should ‘C 
material. 

The other item of expenditure which I must mention iB the entry of 
512 lakhs ffir the adjustment on account of exchange, of which 828 Jalcns ate 
shown against the head ” exchange ”, and the balance is distributed among jo 
commercial heads. I have already explained the nature of this cntr> in my 
remarks regarding the corresponding item in the current year’s accounts, an i 

need only arid here that tins loss is based on an average rate of uxebangH-ior 

next year of la. Sd. He would be a very rash person who would make any 
prophecy as regards the course of exchange next year. But it it neccsBary for 
the purpose of the budget programme to make some rough assumption as to the 
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liich exchange is likely to stand, taking the coming year as a^ 

^/ay, and I hesitate to commit myself even to this, is that pfl 
ties point to exchange remaining low during the first half of the year, 
i if wc have a good monsoon, then it is not unlikely that there will be 
a substantial recovery during the second half. If the average rate works out 
eventually at less than Is. 8d., then I fear that the deficit will be still further 
increased. If, on the other hand, the average rate is higher, then, for reasons 
which I hope will be clear from what I have said regarding the necessity for 
replacing some of the losses which have so far been met by issuing Treasury 
lbll.i, I do not think we should make any deductions in the debit revenue ; in 
ether words, I propose that we should commit ourselves to a definite appropria¬ 
tion of a minimum amount of 5*42 crorcs on account of exchange. 

I have left to the last the item which looms largest in our expenditure 
heads — the provision for Defence. The budget provision for next year has been 
taken at 62*20 crorcs. I divide this for the present purpose into ordinary and 
extraordinary expenditure. It is not proper that we should leave to chance, or 
in other words should meet from overdrafts, military expenditure which we 
know to be inevitable. We cannot budget for war , but we ought not to exclude 
from our budget items to which we are definitely committed, even though they 
are not of a permanent nature. For this reason I have included 4 crores of 
extraordinary expenditure, 3 crores representing the continuance of the 
special expenditure entailed by the occupation of Central WazirstMi 
and 1 cron; representing a provision for another special liability, namely, 
tr.f grant of compensatory concessions to troops disbanded under certain 
proposals for reduction of establishments which I shall mention later. 
It there are any savings in such extraordinary provision, they will not be 
available tor increasing ; the ordinary military budget, but will go towards 
tbc general surplus. The balance, 68-20 crores. the 



. - , , crores represents. When wo budgeted last year, 

^ 8tr ? n & th of the army or its attached services. 

U r Tiifl f-bf g0nc tbe ^ oar ^ > nor werc the conditions on 

the frontier and elsewhere then ripe for the drawing up of a definite scheme 

or post-war strength either of combatant or attached services. We have 
been busily engaged on this problem ever since ; it is a problem on which 
not only the Army but the civil portion of the Executive Government has 
bestowed anxious and unremitting labour. I doubt if there has ever been a 
time in the past when military expenditure and the policy underlying it has 
1 h en subject to a more complete and drastic scrutiny. The actual combatant 
strength for the post-war Army at which wc arrived last summer is actually 
Borne what lower than that of 1913-14. It i s for that strength that we have 
provid. d in the budget, and it is because there will be no i neon shier able reduc¬ 
tion of personnel under this scheme that 1 have found it necessary to make 
a provision for the grant of concessions to troopB which will be disbanded. 
\W 1 1 , ! i V 'v< r, we are reducing combatant strength, reduction of expenditure 
nil this score i« counterbalanced to some extent by increases in other direction. 
Wc have firstly the creation of new services such as the Royal Air Force and 
Mechanical Transport, and secondly developments and organization required 
f*.r the purpose of securing a proportion which the present day military 
opinion considers essential as between the auxiliary serviceB of the Army and 
the fighting troops. I need not say that the provision made is entirely for 
onr own troops. There is nothing in our budget for troops maintained for 
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rrisons or warlike operations overseas, nor for depots 
their strength ; but it will be no secret to the House | 
of Array services has risen ever since last year and thi 
OHliK the budget of 1021-22 is reflected in the fact that we have had to 
provide a sura of no less than 120 lakhs to cover the cost of certain recom¬ 
mendations of the Esher Committee for enhancing the pay and amcnitieB of 
our troops, of which 83 lakhs will be spent on the Indian officer and soldier. 
We have also had to provide for the grant of certain allowances to British 
soldiers recently authorised by His Majesty’s Government for British soldiers 
in general. 

The total of 58*20 crores at which we have arrived and which is based 
as I have said on the post-war strength arrived at last summer represents the 
minimum sum which we have been able to put forward ; I may say that the 
military authorities originally pressed for and have been denied a very much 
higher figure than that now placed in the budget. I freely admit that that 
figure even so is a much higher one than the Government of India can contem¬ 
plate with equanimity on financial grounds. But we have arrived at the defi¬ 
nite conclusion that it was impossible to take a lower figure without a further 
considerable reduction of establishments, both in the fighting units and in 


Majesty’^ . _ _ 

Government which would come to our assistance with the Imperial Forces 
if we were hard-pressed in this country, and that Government could not be 
prepared, without the most careful examination, to agreo that in the present 
state of affairs in Central Aeia, with matters standing as they do between 
ourselves and our immediate neighbour on the North-West, and indeed in 
view of certain factors within India itself, a further reduction of our fighting 
forces is justifiable. In the second place, it must be noted, that w th regard 
to British troops at all events we are in a scmi-contraetual relation with 
His Majesty’s Government which cannot be terminated at short notice. His 
Majesty’s Government have made it clear to us and we have been oblig'd to 
accept that conclusion as reasonable that they could not be expected to lu-ur 
the cost of British troops transferred at short notice from the Indian lo the 
Home establishment. To meet both these obligations it has now been decided 
by Ilia Majesty’s Government that an investigation Bhall at once be und ?r- 
taken regarding the combatant strength of the Army in India by a ^-ub- 
Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence. The Home 'luvi rnmciit 
has agreed that before wc forward to London the material for whloh we l.aw 
been asked in this connection, the matter shall be dealt with by a 
Committee of the Executive Council, on which, of course, some of my 
Indian colleagues will sit with power to take evidence including that <>t 
non-officials. That is how the matter now stands. I ask the Houho to 
take it from one who feels no less concern than they must do at this M ui.y 
growth of our military expenditure, from one whose every instinct has boon o 
eeck economy in this respect, that no effort haa been spared, that no avenut ins 
been left unexplored in order to keep the budget figure of th«* presen - ^ 
within its lowest bounds. Let me further assure the House that, the linanoi.u 
authorities have, in the past year, made every effort so to reorganise io 
niaohinery which deals with the finances of the Army that they mav liA\c 1 ’ ,e 
bauds the very fullest powers of control. Among other m<. ru ures, a ck y 
expert 
India 

commercial costing --— — 

the United Kingdom during the Great War , and finally we have endeavoured 


of 


t accountants from one of the leading firms in England is now ^ unn ^ 
with tbe object of introducing in all Army supply department a p -'/‘.I ! 
urcial costing accounts each at* was adopted with excellent results in 
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Ltfpfc obligations towards this House by presenting the army cstn 

in a new form. Though the military grant is not itself votablc, we 
have thought it right to give the complete details both of strength end cost 
following in this Tespoct the form adopted by Ills Majesty’s Government on the 
recommendations of the Select Parliamentary Committee on National expend!- 
ture- I hope that the Assembly will appreciate the great advance that this 
represents 

Taking now all the items of expenditure together, they will amount, as I 
have ::aid, to 120 crores leaving on our estimates a deficit of Its. IS crores. I 
think <>ur financial arrangements should be directed to obtaining a surplus of not 
much leas than Re. 1 crore. That wa9 the surplus at which former Finance 
Members have always endeavoured to aim, and at the present time, when it is 
by no means certain that we have got to the end of increased expenditure in 
regard to the pay of the lower grades of public servants, and when moreover 
there are bo many elements of uncertainty in the revenue outlook for next 
year, I feel that the dictates of ordinary prudence render it all the more 
necessary no 4 , to unduly diminish this margin. The total new resources, which 
it will bo necessary to find, will thus amount to slightly above Rs. 19 crores. 

Before I proceed to explain the measures of increased taxation which I 
propose in order to produce the above sum, I must anticipate a question which, 
l think, may have arisen in the minds of many honourable members. lean 
imagine a m . tuber, who has done me the honour to follow what I have already 
►aid, putt ing the case to himself somewhat as follows : “I realise that the new 
cl iifmation of revenue and expenditure under the Reforms Scheme had resulted 
in the revenues assigned to the Central Government falling considerably short 
°f f 1 • ’. n liture which those revenues have to bear. I was under tlm impress. 
h*u, hov.vwr that in order to make good that deficit, Parliament on the Report 
of the ileston Committee decided that contributions amounting to nearly 10 
<Tf'8 should be taken from the provinces. Why then this sudden and largo 
d< t f.riorat ion in the position of the Central Government. V ’ Some of my precetl- 
in „■ remarks will already have suggested to the House the explanation for thifl 
d - ei ioralion in t : • outlook as appreciated by everyone a year ago. It will 
probably, however, bo useful to members if I summarise briefly the principal 
variations .which nave led to it. I have mentioned that the deficit to bo faced 
n xt year is 18'.' crores. Omitting tie estimated expenditure necessitated by 
the occupation of IN aziristan and by demobilisation concessions the net deterio¬ 
ration in the position as envisaged by the IRbtuti Committee is about 11 crorcB. 
This is the resultant of the following factors : — 


Croros. 

U) Loss of intorest roeoipts following to tho earmark¬ 
ing of interest of Paper Currency Rosorve invest¬ 
ment to the discharge of Treasury Bills issued to 
the Reserve to cover die loss from revaluation of 
sterling holdings in it. 31 

(ii) Fulling olT in not revenue from Railways .and Posts 
and Telegraphs (which may bo taken as represent¬ 
ing mainly the cost of increases of pay of superior 
and subordinate stall. 

(in) Increase in interest charges (while formerly the 
bulk of our investments of tho Paper Currency 
Reserve was in British Treasury Bills, ou which 
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wo receiver] interest, the bulk of investments 
now is in the form of Indian Bills, the interest 
on which is earmarked for a definite purpose). 
Loss by oxchango on expenditure on revenue 
account in England (inclusive of expenditure on 
commercial services) owing to oxchango falling 
bolow 2s. 

Increase in military expenditure (present osti- 
rnato exclusive of spocial expenditure reforrod 
to above is Rs. 5S'2 croros against Rs. 55'2 
crorcs adopted by the Mesfcon Committee). 

Loss of net opium revenuo (domand for our 
opium has recently declinod). 

Constitution of sinking fund for our long term 
loans. 



Tartly set off by increase in Customs and Incomo-tax 
rovenuo and other minor variations. 


2*5 

5*4 

3 

‘7 

*8 

22*5 

8'5 


14 crores 

I think that it is fair to say that no one who considerd the matter a year 
ago could have had any reason to apprehend any such deterioration in the 
position. The developments which have led thereto have in the main arisen 
within the past U or 10 months ; I refer more particularly to tin fall in exchatige 
ami to the enormous increases in pay which circumstances have since then 
forced on us. I do not imply that those who thought about the matter were 
entirely confident that the anticipations upon which the Mcston llopoTt. was 
|>ased would be fully realised ; but moat people were probably moved by two 
important considerations. In the first place, there was tho obvious necessity, 
in the interests of the success of tbe Reforms Scheme, to give the new Provin¬ 
cial Governments as generous a start as possible. Secondly, it wn v common¬ 
place that the heads of revenue retained by the Cental Government "vro 
maiuly, not only heads of growing revenue, but also thooe in respect of which 
there was undoubtedly a substantial margin for increased taxation, winch 
was much Ess the case with the heads of revcuuc given over to the provinci s 
Proposals for Additional Taxation 

Wo have now to obtain from central revenues an additional 
fnm of 19 crores. Tho first additional source of revenue available 
ia Cue »ms. I think that the House will agree that th i existing 
tariff heads are such that, in the case of most articles both tho 
trader and the consumer undoubtedly boar some increase The 
tariff proposals to which 1 shall ask this Houao to agree, and which 
are contained in tho Finance Bill which 1 shall ask your leave, 8ir, 
to introduce this morning, are as follows: 

In tho first place, we propose to inoroaso the general 
ad valorem duty of 7 5 per cent, to 11 por cent, except in tho oauj 
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and of certain articles of luxury which I shall meij 
inclusive of cotton manufactures. I estimate that this 
measure will produce an additional revenue of Rs. 284 lakhs. Wo 
do not propose any increase in the existing cotton exorcise of 3 5 
per cent. In view of the previous discussions upon this matter, 
which must be well-known to all honourable membors,^ wo felt it 
our duty to make a previous reference on tho subject to His 
Majesty’s Government. We did not, indeed, anticipate that thoro 
would bo any question of vetoing our proposals, for in view of what 
the Secretary of State said in the House of Commons whon *hc 
Government of India Bill was under discussion, and also of tho 
recommendations made in the Joint Select Committee s Report that 
in fiscal measures such as this the viows of the Government of India 
if they succeed in carrying with them tho approval of the 
Indian Legislature, should be entitled to prevail. Wo felt, howoyor 
that, in view of tho very great trade depression in England, which 
is far worse than anything which now obtains in India, it would not 
only bo desirablo, but our duty, to make clear to His Majesty’s 
Government on behalf of India, that our proposals for increasing 
tho import duty on cotton goods, among other articles subject to the 
general tariff, had the solo object of producing additional rovenuo 
and had no ulterior motive of a protective or any other kind. 
Nay, I will go further and say that it would ill-becomo this country, 
at a time when the senior partner of the Empire, upon whom foil 
by far the severest burden of the war, both in blood and money, is 
anxiously endeavouring to face the most acute problems of 
unemployment and trado distress, to requite the services which 
Groat Britain has rendered to the rest of the Empire, including 
India, by taking the first opportunity to introduce a measure of 
protc '* ’on against hor manufactures. We made it clear therefore 
that it io Bololy our financial necessities, and no now departure of 
fiscal policy, which have obliged us to proposo to the legislature 
lhi; 3 particular measure. We trust that our fellow-subjects in tho 
United Kingdom will appreciate this and will acquit tho Indian 
Government and legislature of any desire to use their newly con¬ 
ferred liberty of action to injure the country which only a year ago 
conferred that liberty upon them. It would, indeed, bo manifestly 
impossible for this Government to initiate any fundamental depar¬ 
ture in fiscal policy at tho present juncture. At present our tariff 
is tpirefy a revenue-producing tariff which, whatever may be its 
effects horo and there on any particular trado, is admittedly not 
devised with any object othor than that of revenue. Wo feel con¬ 
fident that not only this House, but also the country at largo, 
would hesitate, and very properly hesitate, to commit themselves to 
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fundamental departure until the whole question of India'S 
^M)as been thoroughly and exhaustively examined by a com- 
and impartial body. We foel, however, that the timo has 
now como when that examination should be begun ; wo foel further 
that this examination should not bo confined to India's own fiscal 
needs, but should embrace an enquiry into tho steps which India 
can take in order to recognise her fiscal obligations to the other 
members of the Empire of which sho is a part. Wo have been in 
correspondence with tho Socrotary of State and an announcement 
on the subject has boen made this morning. 

I do not propose to obtain any increased rovonuo from tho 
articles now dutiable at 2-half per cent ad valorem . Iho principal 
of these aro machinery, metals and railway plant, and the House 
will probably agree that in the interests of India's industrial deve¬ 
lopment increased taxation on these articles is undesirablo. 

In view of my proposal to raise tho general ad valorem rate 
from 7*5 to 11 per cent, while leaving tho cotton exciso duty at 
its present figure, 3*5 per cent., I propose to withdraw tho 
concession allowed by tbo existing tariff by which machinery and 
stores imported for use in a cotton spinning or weaving mill aro 
admitted free of import duty. I propose that such articles—they 
are detailed in items 17, 18 19 and 27 of the import tariff schedule— 
should now bo subject to tho appropriate duty under the revised 
schedule. Most of tbom, certainly most of the important articlos, 
Will be liable to duty at 2*5 per cent. I think that honourable 
members will agree that tho removal of this concession is reasonable, 
I be concession was granted when an excise duty was imposed on 
piece goods made in this country equal to the duty on imported 
piece-goods. It was obviously unfair that tlie Indian millowners 
should be handicapped against tho English manufacturer by having 
to pay not only this excise duty but also duty on the machinery 
ft nd the stores which aro requirod from tho United Kingdom. But 
thero i9 no material difference hetweon the rato of the cotton 
excise duty and the rato which 1 propose on imported piece-goods, 
that it is no longer necessary to continue this concession. I estimate 
that the withdrawal of the concession will yield a sum of 10 lakhs 
of rupees. It will also be a groat administrative convenience since 
the concession throws a groat deal of extra work upon our customs 
staff. 

The second Customs measure which wo propose is l pv .V 
°n matches of a specific import duty of 12 annas per gross boxes m 
place of the prosont ad valorem duty of 7 5 per cent. I his rale 
would work out to ono pie per box of matches, and if, 11 - l hope, 
thoro is no substantial decrease of consumption as a result, l estimate 
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onal rovenuo at Its. 1*10 lakhs. I may point out 
t the duty in tho United Kingdom is 5s. 13d. per 
wnile in many o^ber countries it is considerably higher. 
Thirdly, wo propose to increase the duties on imported liquors 


as follows :— 


Present Proposed 

duty. duty. 


Ale, beer, cider, etc., per gallon 
Liquors, untested, per gallon 
Liquors, tested, per proof gallon 
Perfumed spirits, per gallon ••• 
All other spirits, per proof gallon 


rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
... 0 4’5 0 0 6 5 0 

... 14 10 0 25 0 0 

... 11 4 0 IS 12 0 

... 11 12 0 30 0 0 

... 18 4 0 IS 12 0 


Wines— 

(a) Sparkling per gallon 

(b) Other sorts per gallon 


G 

12 


9 

4 


0 

0 


Tho now rate's work out to exactly 3 annas per degree of proof 
per gallon. I do not propose that we should raise the 7 5 per cent 
duty on denatured spirits which are used in several forms of 
industry. Allowing for some reduction in import as a result of 
the higher duty, 1 estimate that tho above increases will yield 
additional revenue to the extent of 94 lakhs. 

These duties as raised will still bo substantially lowor than the 
duties levied in tho United Kingdom. Wo have come to tho 
conclusion, however, that, for tho present, any attempt to go sub¬ 
stantially higher would probably not yield any further revenue and 
might ill fact yield less. I may remind the House that tho present 
high scale of duties on alcohol in tho United Kingdom was not 
arrived at per salturn but worked up to by a series of increases spread 


over a number of years. 

The fourth moasuro is the raising of the general ad valorem duty 
of 7*5 per cent to 20 per cent, in the case of certain articles of 
luxury* such as motor cars, motor cycles and tyres (excluding 
lorries), silk piece-goods, fireworks, umbrellas, clocks and watches, 
musical instruments, cinematograph films, etc., a full list of which 
is given in the Finance Bill which I shall shortly introduce. Tho 
additional revenue from this measure is estimated at Ks. 2’ 14 lakhs. 

The fifth customs measure is the raising of the present import 
duty on foreign sugar from 10 to 15 per cent ; I estimate tho 
additional yield at 65 lakhs. 

Sixthly—and thiB is tho last of my tariff proposals—I propose 
•hat the duties on tobacco, other than unmanufactured tobacco, 
bo incr ued by 50 per cent. Iu other words, I propose a duty of 
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instead of Re. 1*8 per ft. on manufactured tobacco^ 
instead of 50 per cent, ad valorem on cigarottes and 
rsT After making some allowance for a probable decrease in 
consumption next year, I estimate that this measure will produce 
an additional revenue of 40 lakhs. 

Any proposal to enhance the tobacco duties usually raises the 
question of a tobacco excise. An excise duty on manufactured 
cigars has been considered from time to time, and has in the past 
been the subject of some discussion with the Secretary of Slate. 
On the last occasion it was hold that an excise on cigars was un¬ 
desirable as it would almost certainly damage the cigar industry lit 
Madras, and involved, moreover, considerable practical difficulties 
in collection. Wo have again considered the matter but fool that 
wo might possibly damage what is to a largo extent a cottage 
industry, and a source of livelihood to many people in Southern 
India, and that in any case it is very doubtful whether in view of 
the amount likely to be obtained and of the practical difficulties in 
the way tho matter is worth pursuing. I admit that there is much 
more to bo said for an excise duty on machine-made cigarottos. 
The industry is prosperous and an excise duty of 8 annas per 1,000 
cigarettes would probably bring in some 10 or 15 lakhs. In favour 
of tho proposal it might also with considerable justice bo uiged that, 
if the duties on imported tobacco are increased by 50 per cent, 
while tobacco manufactured in India is left untouched, the whole 
of the increase will be borne by that small section of the populace 
which buys tho imported article, and the rest of the tobacco users 
in India will escape altogether. I ad mit tlm i-ixfvb \i this argument, 
and previous discussions havo shown that tho propoal, unlike that 
for an excise on cigars, is quite practicable. Our viev, howovor, is 
that an excise tax on Indian made cigars being impracticable, an 
excise taxon Indian made cigarettes will be open to the objection 
that the poor man’s smoke is being taxed and not that of the 
comparatively richer European or Indian whose smoko is an Indian 

cheroot. 


I now come to tPc question of the income deri *ed by tho 
country from its immense and valuable railway estato. It is 
probably no now 9 & the House that tho not income from railways, 
after allowing for interest charges, has recently, in spito a steady 
increase in gross tl^ffic receipts, been decreasing. In the year 
before the wav the net profit to the State, after defraying ,11 interest 
charges and paying to tld managing companies their share of tho 
surplus profits, came to T19 crures. During the war working 
expenses were abnormally Pw, mainly owing to the fact that 
material for replacements am. renewals could not bo obtained from 
26(a) 
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afj|||w yin 1 916-17, therefore, the net profit rose to 11*22 

and 1918-19 to 14*87 and 15*85 crores respectively. 
Wittr the return of more normal conditions, the profit has con¬ 
siderably decreased ; in 1919-20 it fell to 9*35 crores, and in the 
current year it will probably bo no more than 5*03 crores. On tho 
basis of our estimates for next year, and assuming that no change be 
rnado in the rates, the profit would bo only 4‘09 crores. I submit 
therefore that, quite apart from our present financial necessities, a 
moderate increase of rates, particularly on goods traffic, tho rates 
for which are mostly still on a pre-war basis, could be amply 
justified on business grounds. It is not possible, however to re¬ 
adjust. tho various rates in timo enough to give us tho monoy we need 
during tho next financial year. In the case of goods rates it is a 
particularly cumbrous business and requires very careful considera¬ 
tion in consultation with our traffic exparts and with the railway 
companies. We have asked tho Railway Board to examine the 
mattor carefully during tho course of the next year in order to see 
what enhancements of rates are possible. Meanwhile, as a temporaly 
measure, we propose to make a substantial increase in tho surcharge 
on good? traffic which was imposed in 1917. Tho existing rates 
nr: 1 pio per tnaund on coal, coke and firewood and 2 pies on all 
other goods. We propose to substitute tho following rates : (1) 6 

pies per maund on coal, coke, firewood, food grains and fodder ; 
(2^ 2 annas per maund on certain valuable commodities which can 
bear a high rate of tax, such as piece-goods, pressed cotton, jute and 
ironware, timber and oils ; (3) 1 anna per maund on all other 
articles of general rap-'Y'Aandiae not falling within those two cate¬ 
gories. At pr^ent there is a i»eo zone for goods carried 10 miles 
or less, which we propose to extend to 20 miles. 

Tho existing surcharge is small and is probably not felt 
appreciably by the traffic. I fully recognise that any substantial 
increase muit have a somewhat uneven incidence, as the surcharge 
has no reference to length of journey and its effect is practically 
tho fame as a terminal tax. I.he increase now proposed is there¬ 
fore intend* d to bo in temporary substitution f 0 r a general increase 
of goods racos. In the event of it being found nossiblo heforo the 
end of tho year to raise tho latter to the neces ary extent such 
increases will he substituted next year for part; or whole of the 
additional surcharge now to be imposed. W c) anticipate that the 
additionu. revenue so obtained will amount to approximately 5 5 
crores. 

The remarks which 1 have just made, regarding the justi¬ 
fication, as a businoES proposition, fer an increase) in railw ay ratos, 
nppiy with somewhat groater force in tao caso of our postal' ratoo. 
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ot hitherto been easy to say precisely what we are 
over the administration of our post offices, as our general 
nts do nob show as debits or credits to tho Post Offico certain 
items of expenditure aud revenue which, if tho accounts wore kept 
011 a strictly commercial basis, would appear thorein ; the adminis¬ 
tration report of tho Department does, indeed, attempt to work out 
the profit and loss, but we cannot place too much reliance on tho 
figures. (I hope to romody this before long, as I have made arrange¬ 
ments with tho firm of chartered accountants in London of whom 1 
Bpoke above to over-haul our Post and Tolograph accounts.) Menn- 
whilo, it is at any rate safe to say that our not rovonuo from the 
Post Office has been steadily diminishing, owing to the very 7 large 
growth in working expenses mainly duo to increased pay of the staff, 
and that next year tho Postal Department will, unless the charges 
w . e m ako to tho public for postal sorvices are raisod, actually be run¬ 
ning at an appreciable loss. I propose tho following measures :— 

(1) Abolition of the half-anna postage for letters, tho charges 
] n future to bo one anna for letters not exceeding two and hair tolas 
1D weight, and half an anna for every additional two and half tolas. 

(2) Raising to half an anna tho quarter-anna postcard. 

(3) Rate for book, pattern and sample packets to be raised 
r ° m an anna for every 10 tolas to half an anna for every 5 tolas 

°r fraction thereof. 

(4) At present the initial rate ia quarter anna for registered 
newspapers not exceeding 8 tolas in weight, and half anna for papers 
] ° ’ exceeding 40 tolas. 1 propose that the maximum weight to bo 
carried for a quarter of an anna be reducod to 5 tolas, and (hat ior 
fi fl lf an anna 20 tolas. 

(5) I do not propose any revision in the parcol postage rates 
w hich were revised as recently as May 1919. It is true that if we 
raise tho initial charge for tho letter from half to one anna for two 
an d half tolas, it is somewhat anomalous to carry a parcol not »r\ 
cceding 20 tolas in weight for 2 annas ; but in view of the to\ iftion 
made lg months ago and of the fact that tho matter is one of grout 
importance to small industries, we believe that it would be a mist a it o 
° ^ ^ho parcel rates again so soon. 

v6) Raising of rates of commission charged on inland money- 
ardors to the level of those in force up to 1902. 

3 he net result of tho above measures will probably: bo an 
iucroaaed revonue of two and one-fourth orores. I fully appreciate 
objections, which 1 know that the House will feel, to altoiing 

1© present postal rates nnrnrtrinllv I aKall 1 
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for letters abandone 
oap postal communications are of the highest importance to tl 
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d there is no doubt, that the fact that we have prob'^ 
[fest postal service in the world has been of immonse bonefit 
lrratcTing the country’s progress. Further, it might be argued that 
it is not fair to consider the postal service apart from the telegraph 
service, as the two form ono Department. Owing to the fact that 
our inland telegraph rates are now decidedly high, having been 
deliberately raised in order to enable the Department to cope with 
the immensely increased traffic, it is possiblo that the combined 
Department may show some profit, though I should be willing to 
affirm this definitely until we get a true costing account. But the 
claim may be made in some quarters that, so long as we are not 
showing a proved loss od the combined Department, the justifica¬ 
tion on business grounds for raising the postal rates does not hold 
good. To such arguments I have only one reply and that is, finan¬ 
cial necessity. Postal rates, as cheap as they are at present, are 
a luxury which the country can no longer afford. 

The increases of taxation which I have so far mentioned should 
in the aggrogate, if nothing untoward occurs, yield an additional 
revenue of 16 crores. To obtain the remainder it will bo necossary, 
ii wo are to avoid an increase in the salt duty, to resort to increased 
direct taxation, namely, an increase in the present taxes on income. 
As regards ordinary incomo-tax, an examination of the figuros shows 
th iv, oven if it were not undesirable to do so, we should not obtain 
much additional revenue by raising the present rates of tax on the 
smaller incomes. We propose, therefore, to leave the lower grades 
of income tax alone, and to increase the upper grades so as to work 
up to a maximum of 16 pies instead of 12 pies as at present. The 
result will be to increase substantially the tax, on companies’ 
dividends, for under the incomo-tax law the tax is levied on 
dividends ; at the maximum rate, subject- to certain refunds. I am 
afraid it would not bo practicable, however, to give any concession 


to companies, for it is from the latter that most of our income-tax 
proceeds is realised. As regards super-tax on individuals we pro¬ 
pose to increase ,the rates on tbo higher grades of income so as to 
work u to a maximum of 4 annas in the rupee on any excess over 
lakhs of income. The Finance Bill, which will be in Members’ 
hand this morning, will show the exact scale of the new grading. 
\\ o estimate that the increases in income tax and super-tax combined 
will yield a total additional revenue of three-qu rter crores. 

The total yield of the additional taxation which I have proposed 
will amount to Rs. 19’17 lakhs, the deficit of Rs. Eighteen and one- 
third lakhs in 1921*22 being thu3 converted into a surplus of 84 lakhs. 
While -iiy other proposals, if accepted by the Legislature will have 
ciTocfe from the lit April, the revision of the Customs tariff will come 
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rom to-day, and the. additional revenue during the 
is estimated at Rs. 70 lakhs will go to reduce 
deficit of eleven three-fourth crores which we anticipate 
in the current year. 


Ways and Means, 


(A) Current Year 

There aro many Members of the House who will no doubt con¬ 
sider the statement of our revenue position and our proposals for 
taxation as of primary importance. But, 1 must, in the interests of 
those who desire to appreciate the whole financial position, detain 
the House while l refer to our ways and means position and to our 
capital expenditure. First, as to the current year. Very briefly, the 
position in the current year, taking the figures on a 2s. basis, is that 
we anticipated that we would have to meet liabilities, either in 
India or in England, to the oxtont of slightly over 46 crores, o* which 
tho most important were a railway capital expenditure of 19 crores 
(after allowing for a gain of 3 5 crores from exchange), nineteen and 
one fourth crores for repayment of tho 1920 War Bonds, and drawings 
by the provinces upon their balances to tho extent of 6 crores. We 
expected to finance this by drawing on our opening balance to the ex¬ 
tent of 12 crores, raising a loan in India of 15 crores, a credit of 10 5 
crores from tho disposal of war stores and another of 8 crores from 
exchange gains, and various miscellaneous receipts aggregating about 
11 crores in all. We hoped that these resources would not only bo 
sufficient, but more than sufficient, to meet tho above mentioned 
liabilities, and that wo should he ablo to reduce our floating debt, in 
the shape of treasury bills issued to tho public, by some 10 5 crores. 

Actually, our liabilities have amounted to 96 crores ; our rail¬ 
way capital expenditure has been some 25 crores (owing to the 
difference in the rate of exchange at which the sterling outlay will 
now be brought to a count), and, further, we have discharged not 
only the whole of tho 1920 War Bonds, but somo 9 crores of tho 
1921 Bonds which were accepted in payment of tho 6 per cent 
loan issued this year. In addition to what may be called the above 
moro or less normal transactions, we have, however, had to finance 
from our ways and moans resources a heavy loss due to tho sa es o 
Reverse Councils In order to meet tho Reverse Councils sob ^ l1f? » 
which since the 1st April have amounted to £31 million, the ^cro- 
:ary of State has had to withdraw and realise a large amount o the 
sterling securities held in the Paper Currency Reserve. eso were 
of course originally valued on a Is. 4d. basis, and the not iobu ias 
been a Iobs of some 17 crores in the course of tho current jour , 
added io which, a further loss ef 2-5 crores resulted from our selling 
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^ rsS/Counoils at a rate abovo 2 a. These and other losses 
jn^*esulted from our remittance transactions are at present hold 
in susporiso, but as I havo already mentioned, will sooner or later, 
except in so far as they may be reduced by a demand for Councils 
at abovo 2s., have to bo met from revenue. As already stated, the 
Imperial surplus of 2 crores anticipated in the budget has beon 
converted into a deficit of 11 crores. Even therefore, with largo 
increaso over the expected loan receipts (30 crores against 15), our 
resources have fallen considerably short of our requirements, and 
we have been obliged to resort to the temporary expedient of supply¬ 
ing the gap by a further issue of currency notes backed only by 
our own securities, viz., treasury bills created ad hoc. This issue 
of unbacked notes has during the current year so far beon to tho 
extont of thirty two and tbreo-fourth crores apart from tho issue 
of 18*5 crores made in October last in accordance with tho recent 
Paper Currency Legislation to cover the deficiency in the revalution 
of sterling holdings in the Reserve, which does not however affect 
our ways and means position. On the other hand, I hope that 
by the end of the year we shall have reduced the amount of treasury 
bills outstanding in the hands of public from 43 crores at the begin¬ 
ning of tho year to 37'5 crores. 

Altogether, then, the ways and means operations of the year 
may be summarised as follows : 


Liabilities. Crores 

Railway capital outlay (inculsivo of exchange) ... 25*5 
/n\ t outlay (inclusive of exchange) ... 1*2 

\J) Irrigation capital outlay (inclusive of exchange) ... ‘7 

\4) Discharge of debt ... ... ... 28 3 

(5) Discharge of railway debentures ... ••• *0 

( 6 ) Imperial defioit ... ... ... ]]•] 

(/) Discharge of treasury bills issued to tho public ... 5‘2 

( 8 ) Exchange loss on remittance transactions, gold 

transactions, etc. ... ... ... 33 5 

(9) Miscellaneous items ... ... ... ... -3 

Total ... 96*2 

whioh have beon mot as follows: 

Reduction of cash balances ... ... ... 14*', 

t 2 ) Rupee loan in India ... ... 39 *^ 

(3) Isaue of treasury bills to Paper Currency Reserve ... 32‘8 

(4) Not Receipts from Savings Bank deposits and cash 

certificates i(t 3*0 


MINlSr^ 
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rerli ta mirier the War Stores suspense account 
Provincial surplus’ ••• 



Total* 


96*2 


The above summary refers of course to our ways and means 
position as a whole, i.e ., in India and England combined, and 
omits remittance transactions which merely effect the transfer of 
our balances from India to England, or vice versa. As regards our 
balances in England, I have already referred to the extent to which 
the Secretary of State has had to draw on the sterling securities 
in tho Paper Currency Reserve in order to meet our sales of Reverse 
Councils. The extent to which we had to have resort to the 
Currency Reserve was, however, «£2 million less than tho Reverse 
Councils and gold purchases for which he had to pay ; tho remainder 
together with his other outgoings, i.e., our ordinary home charges, 
ho has been able to moot by means of his recoveries from the Borne 
Government in respect of our rupee expenditure on their behalf, 
the total amount of such recoveries during the current year being 
probably about £53 million. 


(B) Next Year 

I now turn to our capital liabilities and probable assets for 
next year. Our first important liability is the discharge of the 
1921 war bonds for which wo have to find fifteen and throe fourth 
crores, and there is an undischarged balance of about half croro of 
the current year's loan for which it is uecos :ary to make provision. 
Secondly, although under the Reforms Schemo irrigation is entirely 
a provincial subject, several provinces will need to borrow irom us 
in order to finance tho irrigation projects now in progress ; some 
of them have also asked for loans to cover various items of quan- 
capital expenditure. These latter we have boon obliged to restrict 
substantially, but in the net we have undertaken to make provision 
for loans, including those required for irrigation purposes iu:gro 
gating a croro and three-quarters. Thirdly, the provinces expect 
to draw on their balances with us to tho extent of GT> cruros. 
These three liabilities, therefore, amount to twenty four and ono- 
fourth crores. 

Before 1 consider our further liabilities such as tho amount to 
bo allotted for the railway capital programme, for capital oxponoi 
turo on New Delhi, and for certain other purposes, it will bo 
convenient if I turn for a moment to the question of what provision 
we shall enter for our own rupee loan. Wo are budgeting for a 
rupoo loan in India of 15 crores. 1 hope that wo shall get moro, 
but as I shall 6bow presently, any such excess should, I think, not 
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Xgiy into our present calculations, but earmarked Tor a pi 

shall mention. As regards the amount we* are likely to 
obtain, I cannot of course say anything here, as to the terms which 
we shall olfer. Wo have to remember that wo have boon working 
the Indian money market assiduously for a number of years and have 
raised sums far beyond the dreams of pre-war financiers. We have 
been enabled to do this, partly, as a result of public patriotism and 
of energetic propaganda during the war itself, and partly, and l 
think to a greater extent, owing to the vory great trade prosperity 
which the war brought to India. Nevertheless, we have had 
gradually to advance our rate of interest. In 1914 we were borrow¬ 
ing on a 3’5 per cent basis ; we have in successive years had to 
offer 4 per cent, 5 per cent, 5'5 per cent income-tax free for short¬ 
term loans, and in the current year wo were obliged to offer 6 per 
cent, income-tax free. Further, various Provincial Governments 
will probably be competing with us in the market ; one of them 
indeed has already done so with considerable success. 1 do not 
v/inh to strike an undue note of pessimism hero, but the House 
will probably agree that there is an obvious limit to the extent to 
which we can go on depreciating our credit. We have already 
suffered considerable loss of money power by tho very heavy 
depreciation in the price of our main securities. Further, wo 
have seen the end of the big trado boom, and there are unmistak- 
al> o i.igns of our having already entered upon that period of trado 
depression which always characterises a transition from higher to 
lower prices. Altogether, 1 do not think it would be right to 
expect that we can hope to r^iso anything like the largo sums 
which wo succeed in raising during several of tho war years. 

Wo have, I need hardly say, also turned our attention to tho 
feasibility of raising a sterling loan in the London market. Hon. 
members are probably aware of the conditions obtaining in England, 
and will understand the practical difficulties in tho way of our 
raising a substantial sterling loan ; nevertheless, we hope tho 
Secretary of State will be able to effect something in this direction, 
and we are accordingly budgeting for a sterling loan of £5 millions. 

I now turn to our remaining liabilities. I do not think 1 need 
lay stress on the necessity for freeing ourselves as early as possible 
from tho embarrassments which follow from tho present volume of 
our floating debt and from an inflated currency. Nevcrthless, in 
view of the necessity for finding what money wo can for the railway 
programme we hero folb unable for tho present to make any specific 
provision for a reduction iu our floating debt, or for the cancellation 
of the treasury bills held in the Paper Currency Eeservo, aavj in so 
far as this is automat i«•illy provided for by tho Indian Paper 
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(Amendment) Act XLV of 1920. I am afraid tha 
fnancial critics will place their finger upon this meagre 
as being a weak point in our ways and means budget* 
Wo propose, however, should tho rupee loan bring in more than the 
15 crores budgeted for, to devote such excess to the purpose of 
making a further reduction in our floating debt or of the deflation 
of tho currency. I feel very strongly that these objects have tho 
first call upon any surplus 'assets tbat£tho operations of next year 
may give rise to. I have already spoken at some length on the 
urgent necessity for taking early steps to rehabilitate our financial 
position. I will only add here that in my opinion the interests of 
tho country will be best served by our concentrating our energies 
upon freeing ourselves as soon as possible from tho financial em¬ 
barrassments which are a legacy of tho war. The sooner we do 
this, the sooner will our hands bo free to make additional funds 
available for purposes of railway expansion, or for loans to tho 
provinces to assist their industrial progress and development and 
to help them to finance tho very large irrigation projects which in 
the course of tho next few years will, wo hope, bo ready for 
construction. 

In these conditions wo have not felt justified in making 
provision for a railway capital programme larger than 15 crores, as 
against tho 22*5 crores programme budgeted for in tho current year. 
Indeed, we have felt some hesitation as to whether wo could justly 
find even this figure, but anything less than this will so restrict tho 
provision of nocessary renewals, and of new rolling stock, as t^ 
react, very seriously upon the carrying capacity of our railway?. I 
am fully aware that in many circles this provision will bo regarded 
as inadequate. I realise also that it would be a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy to kill tho goose that lays for tho tax-payer no 
many golden egg3. Nevertheless, in tho opinion of Government, 
great as are the interests concerned in a progressive railway policy, 
the interests of the country as a whole are greater, and in tho 
long run it will be to the latter’s interests ; and, indeed to those 
of tho railways themselves, that we should first clear tho way 
by putting our finances in such a position that they will in future 
be able to bear the burden of hrgor capital expenditure in various 
directions of development, of which railway development is no 
doubt tho most important. Otherwise, our credit will continue to 
depreciate, and we shall bo able to borrow less and le.-s. Further, 

1 would suggest to this House that, as guardians of the tax payers 
interests, they cannot altogether overlook the fact that tho not 
rocoipts from railways, excluded interest charges, amount at present 
to just under five per cent of the total capital at charge. I do not 
97 ' 
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stress this point unduly ; the host way of improvin^o^_ 
mihyay dividend is (apart from raising fares and rates) to increase 
tbe^Tailways’ carrying capacity, and that cannot bo done without 
an adequate supply of capital. My point is that, until wo free our¬ 
selves of the various financial embarrassments which I have men¬ 
tioned, and thereby improve our credit, it is hopeless for us to 
expect to raise money except at a rate higher than that which the 
railways at present earn on their capital. As the House is aware, 
various schemes for enabling more money to be found for railways 
have been suggested in the evidence taken by Sir William Ack- 
worth's Committee, such as raising by the railway companies, or by 
some Indian domiciled companies founded to take their place, 
or by special railway debentures. We shall of course consider very 
carefully any recommendations that the Railway Committee may 
submit to us, and should any such schemes mature, no one will 
be more pleased than myself, but, so far as next year is concerned, 
I am afraid that we can only rely on tho funds that Government 
itself can make available from its own borrowing. 


Meanwhile, I must invite the House's special attention to tho 
fact that the difference between the railway capital grant for the 
current year, namely, 22*5 croros, and the 15 crores which we 
propose to fix^ for the coming year, is not so great a9 the figures 
might imply. Ihis time last year as honourable members know, 
wo anticipated that exchange would remain above 2s., and that 
consequently tho financing of a capital grant of £22’5 million would 
require a rupee expenditure of only 19 crores. For next year we 
are, as 1 have mentioned, assuming an average rate of exchange 
of Is. 8d. This will mean that to finance a capital programme of 
,£15 million, a rupee expenditure of 17 crores 80 lakhs will bo 
necessary, so that, so far as actual expenditure of rupees is con¬ 
cerned, the difference between the two years is only just over 


a crore. 

The only other item to which I need draw tho House’s atten¬ 
tion is an entry of one crore for tho Delhi capital outlay. As regards 
irrigation, 1 have already reminded the House that under the 
Reforms scheme, irrigation projects will, in future, bo financed 
by the Provincial Governments concerned. If they cannot find 
the money from their own balances they will either borrow tho 
necessary capital from us (as several Governments will do in tho 
coming year) or raise it in the open market. Although we our¬ 
selves are no longer directly concerned with the financing of irri¬ 
gation projects, the House will probably bo interested to know 
that there are now several large projects which have been for 
some years under consideration., but the schemes have either 
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aro approaching maturity. The two most irapm^j^ 
/are the Sukkur barrage project and the Sardha canal iu 
T inted Provinces. There has, for various causes, been for 
several years a comparative fall in the amount of irrigation cons¬ 
truction in progress but boforo long when the projects which I 
have mentioned and several othera are in full construction the 
amount of funds necossary to finance them will roach a considerable 
figure. In fact, according to an estimate made some months 
ago, it will be necessary, if the programme as at present envisaged 
is to be worked up to, for the various provinces to find a total 
sum of no less than 72 crores for irrigation during the next fifteen 
yoars. 

Altogether, the ways and means transactions of the coming 
year may be summarised as follows :— 

Capital requirements Crores. 

(0 Railway capital outlay (inclusive of exchange) ••• 17 8 

(ii) Delhi capital outlay (inclusive of exchange) ••• 1*1 

(m) Discharge of debt (War Bonds) ••• 16*2 

(it?) Loans to provincial Governments ••• 1*7 

( v) Drawings by Provincial Governments from thoir 

balances ••• 6’3 


Total 


13T 


(vi) 

(vii) 
( via ) 

(**) 

(«) 

(xi) 

(xii) 

(»n) 


Resources from which met 

Reduction of cash balances 
Rupoe loan 
Sterling loan 

Net receipts from Savings Bank Deposit and Cash 
Certificates 

Recovery in respect of money orders issued by Iraq 

Administration in 1919-20 

Imperial surplus 

Net credit from exchange 

Other items 


6 * 6 
150 
5*0 

T2 

35 
*8 
r>o 
3 0 


Total ••• 13 l 


In concluding my remarks upon our ways and nae 0 ’^ opera¬ 
tions I must say a few words regarding the Secretary of 
state's position next year. This is a matter which at the present 
time is of particular interest and importance, because of o > bearing 
upon the future course of exchange. We anticipate that the total 
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which the Secretary of Stato will 



. , „ -- — —«•*« ..... havo to md 

nil bo about, £4G million. Now, it will be obvious at once 

, c ou ' a J 0 ® em bers that if it woro necessary next year to put 
the Secretary of State in funds by means of the salo of Council Bills 
in London, such Council Bills, if sold to any largo extent, would 
as a very severe deterrent to any recovery in exchange which 
the rar.e conditions of next year might otherwise lead to. For- 
un.i.t y \\e do not anticipate that, humanly speaking, there will be 
any necessity for the sale of Council Bills during the year. In the first 
Place, wo shall be recovering from the War Office about £20 millions 
in respect of rupee disbursements made by us on their bchali. From 
, own oash balances and from certain other sources, the Secretary 
of Mate will probably be able to find another 12 million. Wo also hope, 
a ! a, ready stated, that he will be able to raise a sterling loan of 

about n million. He will need, therefore, a further £8 & three 
oar i million. Now what is the position as regards storling reserves? 
Wo have somo £8 million in the Paper Currency Roserve and no 
, s t f an £ ? 8 mdlion in the Gold Standard Reserve. It is obvious, 
t herefore, that the Secretary of State, by operating on those reserves, 
tv., by transferring them to India, should be able to avoid the sale 

rLl 8 r i a C0 " s ' darabl ® l >er, °d. Ho would draw upon those 
,don, while we should credit thereto in India an 

reserves to that nyi t r , nr>e08 ’ net result being a transfer of the 

place him-elf in fimrl f ' a.? 8 * ^ave salc *> W ^1 only have to 

three-fourth f mil Hen i r °“‘ ho8e «*rve8 to the extent of £ eight & 
Paper Currency Reserve. ' S Can b ® f ° UIld a,m0St entirely from the 

exchange ']■/ erit'eisod very soverely for supporting 

onncil ’ M S ] °r, el tben exi8tine - by the sale of Reverst 

t ounc.Js. More recently, wo have been criticised in several 


quarter for not making use of 


the Gold Standard Reserve to 


- Mil!'-. , xchange at, the level to which it. has subsequently fallen, 
n }. cnt ' 0S p0,nfc out fchat the very raison d’etre of the 

V!v r«rj anf * 1 ' ;s0 L Ve I s t0 * npport exchange. I entirely agree. 
P y 18 t i^t the best and most effective way of utilising that 


ree¬ 


ls 


uvoni ins 
one roijfsi 
sterling r 


iri onh 
having 
lor* tli. 
? serves. 


to 


other 
rumo 
t he I u 


assets 
jutttific 
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keep the Secretary of State in funds aDd to 
o sell Councils at a low rate of exchange. When 
Secretary of State has over J&d6 millions of 
part from his cash balances and apart from any 
in ay acenro to him in England, there is surely 
fur a refusal to feel unduly pessimistic about 
• r.-o or exchange. For unless it be contended, and I 
heard the assertion made, that the balance of trade 


hat 


it i 
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ysefc permanently against India, and if it bo agreed that 
rAOOOIlu trade conditions are highly abnormal, then it can only bo 
a question of timo before a roturn commences towards a more normal 
state of affair*. When that happens, there must be a balance of 
trade in India’s favour and unless that balance bo satisfied by the 
sale of Council Bills, exchange must rise. Then, and not till then, 
will in our opinion be the psychological moment to make full uso of 
our sterling reserves, rather than to dissipate these now, in ofiorts to 
stabilise exchange at some rate which, from t he very nature of the 
existing conditions of the world’s trade, could not bo made per¬ 
manent. If there is one lesson that can be drawn from the events 

of 1920 it is surely this ; if, as we are told, a mistake was made lu^t 
year in endeavouring to stabilise exchange when conditions were 
so abnormal, lot ns not repeat that mistake by trying to do a similar 
thing when, owing to a violent swing of the pendulum, the converse 
position is equally abnormal. 


Conclusion. 


I have concluded my task. For the deficit of the present year, 
the House, knowing the facts regarding the unusual expenditure 
which wo have had to incur on the Frontier, and on heavy increases 
of pay to all our establishments, was not, I think, unprepared. I 
can appreciate its disappointment at finding that our deficit for the 
coming year will bo so heavy as to involve taxation on the scale 
which 1 have had to propose. My own personal feelings must, I 
am aware, at such a moment count for little. But for myself, tho 
regret which I feel is not at having to announce a deficit or propose 
fresh taxation : my regret is that this Assembly should at the outset 
of its career bo forced to face problems for which I feel that it can 
find no solution which will not bring it some unpopularity in the 
country. 1 believe whole-heartedly that the immediate political 
future of India depends on the strengthening and consolidation o 
tho forces now represented iu this Assembly. U is an unkind stroke 
of fate that circumstances should force us to place on this Assem } 
a burden which would be no easy one for a body occupying a position 
compacted by tradition and fortified by a long career of national ser¬ 
vice. But regrets will not cure hard facts. Circumstances ha\o 
turned against us, as they have turned against so many counirioa in 
the last year, and the circumstances must be faced. But Uu . 

in mind, that, iu proportion as we confront our pro l. 

with courage and with breadth of vision, by to much shall wo J' l « 1 Y 
this, the first- Imperial Assembly, to those who will come alter us, un 
future Assemblies of a greater India, 
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The Legislative Assembly. 

DELHI—1ST MARCH 1921. 



On this day, after the pereentation of the Budget, Sir Thomas 
Holland, moved for leave to introduce the Bill to amend the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911, and said that the proposed amendment 
embodied important principles of reforms now generally recognised 
as necessary in the humanitarian interests of labour. The distinctive 
features ot the Bill were the result of the ratification by tho Indian 
Legislature of the labour convention last month. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer moved for leave to introduce a bill to 
declaro rights of Hindus to make transfers and bequests in favour 
of unborn persons in Madras city. Ho said that tho Madras Act 
was intended to apply to all Hindus within that Presidency and 
the Madras High Court recently held that it had no power to take 
away tho right of a person domiciled within the ordinary original 
civil jurisdiction of the High Court to be governed by Hindu Law 
as it stood, when the Royal Charter Act 24 and 25 Victoria was 
issued. The Bill was introduced without opposition. 


Trades Union. 


Mr. Joshi then moved that the Governor-General in Council 
should trike at ops to introduce at an early date in the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture such legislation as might be necessary for registration of trade 
unions and for the protection of trade unionists and trade union 
officialfrom civil and criminal liability for bonafide trade union 
activities. 

He said that they must follow the example of England. The status 
of a trade union and its officials must be fixed in the eyes of law. 
Then there was the question of civil liability. According to the 
civil procedure code injunction could be issued against porsons who 
broke a contract, also against those who induced them to break 
contract. He referred'to tho case of Mr. B. P. Wadia in the Madras 
Buckingham Mills case, and the fact that injunction was issued 
aguiuHt him by tho*Judge, he raid, showed that trade unionists wore 
not free from liabilities. It was alleged in that case that Mr. Wadia’a 
activities were actuated by malice. A strike necessarily involved 
injury to an employer and it was very easy for a Judge to Bay that 
there was malice. This charge was all the greater against Mr. 
Wadia on account of the fact that he was a politician. 

It was necessary they should consider the position of trade 
unionist in the eyes of law very carefully and afford him tho s-.m 
protection which was afforded to him in England. The English 
section on this point made it absolutely clear. Similarly a trade 
union official must be protected against criminal liabilities The 
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jilt should undertake necessary legislation in In? 

11 this Assembly should help the Government in 
^islation. Employees had organised themselves into several 
associations to protect themselves and to bargain for more gains. 
Similarly labourers must bo allowed to protect themselves and to 
bargain for what they wanted. 

After a good deal of discussion the House eventually accepted 
an amended resolution recommending Government to introduce : 
“ As soon as practicable * * * such legislation as may 

be necessary for registration of trade unions.” 

DELHI—2ND MARCH 1921 


Rai Jadunath Majumdar Bahadur moved an interesting re¬ 
solution regarding the equality in status and allowances to members 
of both Houses of the Indian Legislatures. He said that, the 
Assembly’s position was more responsible than that of the Council of 
State and he did not see the reason why they should bo branded as 
inferior (Laughter). The Council of State could not be called a 
House of Elders as young men of thirty were there (Laughterb The 
Assembly had power over the budget but the Upper House had none. 
Supreme legislative authority belonged to both Houses. (Applause). 
If tho Council could revise the Assembly’s bills, the Assembly 
could revise the Council’s bills. It had been said that honours 
end titles were silken chains which bound the intelligentsia to the 
Government. If that was so, a wise Government ought to ueo 
this force to its full extent and give the title “ Hon’ble” to the 
Assembly members. (Laughter). In other Colonies and Dominions 
noxlitFerenco existed in the status of members of the bi-cameral 
Legislative Chambers. What specially pained tho members of 
the Assembly was that in view of tho usefulness and dignity of thi> 
House it should be branded as inferior. 

There was a long and lively debate on the subject and some of 
the speeches, especially Mr. E. Norton’s, were full of humour. 
Most of the non official members including Mr. Norton and 
brank Curler amongst tbo Europeans wore in favour of tho »P’rit 
of the resolution. After the dobato Kai Bahadur Jadunath Maaumdar, 
in reply pointed out that his resolution did not want more rupees or 
any title, but merely aimed at the removal of all distinctions. 
Ho strongly criticisod tho opposition shown to his resolution 
Mr. J. Dwarkadas, Mr. Joshi, and especially deplored tbo action of 
tho Govt, who, ho said, aro woefully blind both to their own 
intorost and to the interest of the country. 

Tho resolution was then put in two parts, tho first relating to 
placing tbo Members of both tho Chambers on an equal footing in 
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/©?' allowances, and the other placing them on an igj 
ilg^n respect of honorary titles to be borne by them during 
term of office. The first part was put and declared carried. Tho 
second part was then put and declared lost. 

Dr. Gour claimed a division, and the motion was again put to 
vote and lost. 


• & L P ^ ^ * ncQnfc claimed a division. The House divided, 

with the result that the second part was also carried amidst loud 
non-official applause, 50 voting for and 41 against it. 


Frontier raids 

Dr Nand Lai moved a resolution urging the appointment of a 
Committee to enquire into tho frontier raids. Dr. Nand Lai 
narrated the distinctive features of tho frontier raids for the last 
ten years, emphasising the depredations and ferocious attacks and 
lawlessness that prevailed at the frontier. Their continuance took 
away the prestige of tho Government which failed to guard its 
subjects. The frontier policy of tho government should bo changed 
to suit the changed times. Effective measures could only bo 
suggested by a Committee to end tho atrocious outrages against 
humanity. 

The resolution was put to vote and lost by a very largo 
majority. 


Export of Cattle 

Di. Nand Lai moved for prohibition by legislation of the export 
of cows, bullocks, and bulFaloes from British India to any lore.t'n 
country, lie referred to tho physical deterioration of tho people for 
v.:uit of .ufiicieut supply of milk, and consequently their inability to 
withstand any disease, and quoted statistics to show that more 
than one lakh and thirty thousand cattle bud been exported, and 
in this way India had lost a good deal of its strength. 

Mr. B. \ oukatapathi Raju moved an amendmont to the effect 
that the Government should prohibit tho export of good breeds of 
cattle from British India to any foreign country till the Government 
was satisfied that India had enough and to spare. 

.dr. Sarnia, on behalf of tho Government, said that be would 
accept the amendment if Mr. Venkatapathi Uaju would agree to 
sonic modifications, which Mr. Venkatapathi Ra.ju accepted, and the 
resolution, as further amended, was put and carried. 


Interest on Government Securities 

Mr. T. Rangachariar moved that steps be taken to increase 
the rate of interest payablo on 3 and 3-half per cent securities to 6 
per cent or to L-iko such other measures as would secure tho rdvtora- 
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i pro*war market rates of those securities. Ho so^dJJ^ 
aW aro of the financial difficulties of the Government, but 
beTstill pressed it, because he was convinced of the justice of the 
causo he had taken up. Poor peoplo, who had invested their whole 
in Government securities, wore in a miserable condition. Throe 
and a half per cent interest suited the pre-War days when things 
were very cheap, but now 3-half per cent interest did not fotch even 
of what it did then. 

The motion was put and lost. 


Programme of Future Sessions 

Mr. E. L. Price moved that in future sessions of the assembly 
the programme should be, as far as possible, so arranged as to 
provide for mootings being held regularly every day, Sundays only 
excepted, in order that the burden of service might fall moro 
reasonably on the non-official members attending, and that the period 
of their detention at Delhi or Simla might be reduced to a minimum 
compatible with the efficient working of the Assembly. 

He observed that last mouth, during a certain period of nine 
days, tho Assembly sat only for two days. The non-official Euro¬ 
peans, who were not a leisured class, but a very hard-working class, 
would deem it impossible to stay in Delhi for a period of nine days 
in order to attend tho Assembly for two days. 

Mr. Price bad not gone through half of the speech, when tho 
Presidont declared an adjournment till Saturday, the 5th March, 
when Mr. Price would bo allowed to finish hie speech. 


The Council of State. 

DELHI, 3HD MARCH 1921 

On tho Upper Houso meeting on the 3rd March Mr. Moncrief 
Smith, Secretary, read a message from tho Secretary, Legislative 
Assembly, saying that, at its meeting of tho 1st March, tho Assembly 
rejected tho motion to commit to a Joint Committee tho Lill to 
amond the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1888, and tho Court boos 
Act, 1870. Sir William Vincent requested tho President to giva his 
ruling as to what- measures should now bo taken under tho rules. 

The Hon. Mr. Muddiman (President), in giving bis ruling about 
the question that arose, by the Legislative Assembly having vetoed a 
resolution of the Council for reference to a Joint Committee of both 
the Houses, of the Bills to amend tho Criminal Procedure Code and 
tho Court Fees Act, said : 

Tho procedure by a reference to a Joint Committee is a now 
ono to this Council, that arises out of the double Chamber arrange- 
27(a) 
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I think possibly that the Hon. Members will 


6bg 1 I think possibly that the Hon. Members will bear 
; minute or two, while I examine the position at some length, 
procedure, by a reference to a Joint Committee, is a device 
which enables tho Chambor, in which a Bill does not originate, to 
take part in the discussion on the Bill at a very early stage of its 
progress. In Parliamentary practice, procedure by a Joint Committee 
is most frequently resorted to in cases where the Bill has a peculiarly 
technical or legal importance, or where the subject matter is, as in the 
case of a Bill which is familiar to all Members of this Council, viz, 
the Government of India Bill, rather removed far outside tho ordi¬ 


nary sphere of party politics. It may he as well to say a word as to 
the case in which a motion for a Joint Committee has been carriod 
in both Houses and the Bill duly committed ; for I have ascertained 
that there is some misapprehension on this point. When the Joint 
Committee has completed its deliberations, a copy of the report is 
laid in both Houses, but if a Bill emerges from tho Joint Committee, 
that Bill is moved on and dealt with in the Chamber in which that 
Bill originated, as if it had been a Bill committed to an ordinary 
Select Committee. Tho Bill, as passed in the Chamber, then goes 
up or down to the other Chamber as the case may bo, and is passed, 
amended or rojected in the usual way by that Chambor. That 
Chamber has tho samo power of discussing the principles of the Bill 
and amending or rojecting any and every clauso, as if the Bill was 
any cthei Bill passed by the other Chamber. It is not usual, if a 
Chamber, to which a resolution proposing a Joint Committee is re¬ 
fen od, is unwilling to accept tho recommendation, to avoid a direct 
negative and, by a dilatory motion, to allow the question to lapse. 
In the present instance, however, a direct disagreement has been in¬ 
timated. The message must have been moved on with very little 
notice in the Assembly and disposed of promptly, for the resolution 
of this Chambor was only passed on the 28th February, that is on 
last Monday. I have been asked a question also as to the procedure 
to bo followed when a message to the kind now under consideration 


i R sot down. I do not wish to commit myself to a definite ruling on 
the point, but I would say that it is desirable that a message of that 
kind should be accompanied by a copy of the Bill referred to in tho 


message, and that, speaking generally, in the absence of urgency, 
the motion for the consideration of the message could not bo put 
down till Hon. Members or Members of the Assembly have had an 
opportunity of considering the Bill. I have been further asked as 
to what is the nature of the speech that should be allowed on that 
motion. That, of course, is a matter primarily for the consideration 
< f i he mover, but as I have been asked my opinion, I will stato it in 
this form, and that is, that, speaking generally, it should be nurb 
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thrifc would bo made on the introduction of the Bill\2 
Dg Chamber. We aro now faced with the position 
Ssembly have given a direct negative to a recommendation of 
this Chamber, and the Hon. the Home Member has askad me to 
state my opinion as to the course available. Wo are still new to the 
rules, and, therefore, I will propose to do so. It is clear that the 
course contemplated by Rules 30 and 39 of the Indian Legislative 
Rules is not open, for this is not a case of the amendment of a Bill. 
On the other hand, this Council has, of course, full session of the 
Bill, and it is open to the Honourable Member in charge, subject to 
the rules as to the notice, to make any other motion in regaru to the 
Bill that ho could have made after introduction. 1 shall havo to rule, 
I think, that ho will not be entitled to ropeat in this session the 
motion for a reference to a joint Committee, for, Standing^ Older 30 
stands in his way. That Standing Order runs as follows : a motion 
must not raise a question substantially identical with the one on which 
tho Council has given a decision in the samo session. Lven if I 
came to another conclusion, I think it would have to bo so ruled. In 
another fjlace Rule 4 contemplates a conference, by agreement by 
both Chambers, to discuss a difference of opinion, but even if the 
prohibition of identical motions in the same session did not operato 
as a bar to any practical result during this session, I can find no 
parliamentary precedent for a conference on a mattor of procedure 
of this kind when an alternative action in this Council is available. 
The sum and substance of my remarks comes to this : That if tho 
Honourable Member moves and this House be willing, in all tho 
circumstances, to consider a fresh motion for a reference to a Joint 
Committee, that motion cannot be made in the session. I hope 
that I have explained tho matter fully. 

Duty on Motor Spirit. 

Mr. Sothna moved for the removal of excise and customs duly 
on motor spirit that was levied since March 1917. 

It was put and lost. 

Slaughter of Cows. 


Lala Sukhbir Singh moved for prohibition by Legislation of the 
slaughter of cows in India for food, except for sacrifice on Bakr-lu 
and for tho appointment of an All-India Commission that might 
enquire and report on measures which should be taken to improve 
the breed and increase the number of milch and agricultural cat o 
in India. He made a long speech in which, after comp.aing t £ 
growth of cattle in India with that in Switzerland, Don mar > 
Canada, New Zealand and other countries, he pointed out the need 
for agricultural cattle in this country and for improvement in the 
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J breed for agricultural purposes. He proceeded tot rl — 
eral. extracts from many speeches to show that there was 
tfg tooling in t ho country, including Muhammadans, for tho 
prevention of tho slaughter of cows. Tho motion was put after a 
short discussion and lost. 

Religious Matters and Public Opinion. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan moved that tho Secretary of State bo 
addre ssed with the object of securing full consideration to public 
opinion in this country before any matter was decided, which 
concerned the religious susceptibilities of any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects in India. 

After a short discussion the motion and an amendment of Syed 
I^aza Ali on the Khilafat were withdrawn. 

Riots and the Use of Fire Arms. 

fVjii. Sastri moved that the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and, if necessary, other enactments be so amonded asto 
Reouro the following points in tho suppression of riots and 
unlawful assemblies. First, no firearms should be used except 
on tho written authority of a Magistrate of tho highest class that 
may be available on the spot. Secondly, in cases of grave emorgen- 
i'., when no Magistrate is available in the neighbourhood, tho 
Chief 1 olio* or Military Officer present on tho spot, may, if ho 
considers that not or unlawful assembly cannot be suppressed 
mrv^uc, crap oy firearms. But the onus of proving tho emergency 
and ^possibility of securing the presence of a Magistrate within 
the Proper time shall lie on the officer so acting. Thirdly, before 
icsortmg to firearms that Magistrate or other Civil or Military 
Officer responsible shall read or cause to be road a proclamation 
bo h in English and in the local vernacular. Fourthly, firearms 
sh Jl not be used for one hour after such proclamation has bcon 
mad, uuless in the meantime the assembly or the crowd actually 
causes serious damage to person or property. Fifthly, before the 
erowd is actually fired upon, the fullest warning shall be given, 
hixthiy the Magistrate or other Civil or Military Officer responsible 
? d take all reasonable precautions to see that no more injury 
1B inflicted on tho. crowd or tbe assembly than is abeolut 
s.:.iy ooventhly, the sanotion of the Governor Goneral-in-Council 
w:o J.'l not he a condition precodont to tho institution of a criminal 
prosm-tio" mrainst tho otiirors or other person* who have acted 

, 11 , onppTe<ision of riot*. Eighthly, every such prosecution 
shtn. l;o instituted in arid triablo by a Session* Court having torn- 
tonal jurisdiction, with tho previous leave of such Court or the 
High Court of the Province, 
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I Sastri said that the various provisions of his rc 
bin" more than a reproduction of the existin 
India and in England. Firearms being deadly weapons, he 
wished that clear provisions should bo made for their use in the 
existing meagre section of the Criminal Procedure Code. The first 
part that required the written authority of a Magistrate was a 
most important requirement in English law, and in cases of emer¬ 
gency it was provided in the second section that the chief military or 
police officer could act in the place of the Magistrate, but the onus of 
proving such emergency would be on that officer. This was essen¬ 
tial, so that if a public enquiry was held, the conduct of those 
officers should bo justified by them. The third part described the 
reading of a proclamation. The object of this was, in the words 
of Lord Haldane, to protect tho Officers against judicial findings 
that might bo instituted by the aggrieved party or against public 
enquiry. Tho fourth provisiou desired that, unless, in the mean¬ 
time, the assembly had done serious damage, one hour be allowed 
after tho reading of the proclamation before tire arms were used. 
All authorities on law agreed that this was essential to allow 
innocent persons to separate themselves from the guilty elements of 
the crowds, and one hour was required as it would take considerable 
time before an innocent man could elbow his way out. Tho fifth 
and sixth provisions were already part of the Police Manual. 
Coming to the seventh part, Mr. Sastri said that this part was in 
conformity with English law. It was considered axiomatic in 
England that, after riot had been suppressed, the Government 
Officers should be in a position to stand a judicial or public enouiry 
into their conduct. Mr. Dicoy also said that Officers would be 
liable to be called into account after the uso of fire arms. Now in 
India, unfortunately, tho institution of any judicial enquiry required 
the sanction of the Governor-General, and generally a pul lie 
enquiry was denied, and whatever enquiry wa9 held was conducted 
by the Executive on its own actions, and as a result it was announced 
to the world that nothing had been done beyond the necessity of 
the case. This state of affairs was causing grave soreness of ftiding 
among the people. If an officer resorted to fire-arms, he should bo 
bol l to stand a judicial or public onquiry and justify his own 
conduct. The aggrieved party should have a free hand to institute 
judicial proceedings without being made to go through an ox^ti i *.i- 
nary procedure of getting the sanction of the Governor General 
Ho found that in the case of finances the Governments accounts 
wore to be checked by an independent autl 
General, v ho would directly report to the S' 


if 
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bority, like the Auditor 
eoretary of State. Now 
act. >fi could be device^ 
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flatter of finances, bow could it be that in a mat^ej 
tyu^ajpdives the Executive should be made to say the last word on 
'own actions ? The whole Criminal Procedure Code was offering 
substantive provisions without proposing a remedy. To judge 
whether those provisions have been rightly used by the Executive, 
the grant of tho right to the aggrieved party to institute a case 
in a Judicial Court was invariably essential in all well-developed 
systems of jurisprudence. The Executive should hereafter bo mado 
liable to stand a judicial enquiry. 

Sir William Vincent replying to Mr. Sastri’s resolution, said 
that the Government were always anxious to meet the wishes of this 
Council as far as possible, and in the course of tho last few days 
they had given every indication of this desire. But if he (Sir 
William) was unable to meet the Council on this occasion, it was 
because some of the proposals of Mr. Sastri were both impracticable 
and unsound. The first proposal w T as that no fire-arms should be 
used except on the ritten authority of the Magistrate. This was 
neither the rule nor the law in England or India. He quoted from 
a book which stated that experience in England had showed that 
in a riotous assembly, unless action was taken at once by tho 
Executive officer, all law would be swept away and every species 
of crime was sure to follow. There was no question, therefore, 
proceeded the Home Member, that in England there was any ques¬ 
tion. of statutory obligation requiring the possession of the written 
autbo* y of a Magistrate before a Police Officer could disperse an 
assembly. It was impossible to carry out Mr. Sastri’s proposal in 
this respect, because, if in a case an Executive Officer, like a 
Superintendent of Police, had to depend on the written order of 
a Naib Tahsilder or an Honorary Magistrate, that was not a position 
to which an Executive Officor would submit. Some latitude must 
bo given to Executive Officers to use their discretion as to when 
and when not to use force. He (speaker) had heard of no civilised 
country.in the world where such a written authority was required. 
Further, the Members must know that there wore some limitations 
already imposed on these officers before dispersing riotous assem¬ 
blies. As regards tho second proposal, that is, that the onus of 
proving the emergency and impossibility of securing the presence 
of the Magistrate within the proper time should lio on the 
Executive Officer. Sir William observed that it was not in accordance 
with the ordinary principles of justice, and paid that if that propo¬ 
sal was to be accepted, there would be very few soldiers and Polico 
officers who would be willing to accept service. Proceeding, the Home 
Member touched clauses three and four, and said that Mr. Sastri had 
based his arguments on an absolute misconception of English Law\ 
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yt of the English Act. was only to make a crowd diS^r&r 
tlttfn^ono hour before it was fired. A reading of the English Riot 
Act would not justify the proposition that fire arms should not be 
used if occasion meanwhile demanded it. For example, in tho 
Katarpur riot, what was the Executive Officers to do when they 
8aw that many innocent Muhammadans were being burnt ? Any one 
who had soon a mob in India, a mob with wild passion, a mob 
capable of doing every kind of mischief, ready for homicide in a 
rage, a mob on their errand of wickedness, would admit that it 
was impossible to expect a Police Officer to wait for one hour 
before ho bogan to fire. That proposition, therefore, could not 
also bo accepted. As for tho next proposition, that beforo a 
crowd was actually fired upon, fullest warning should be given, 
the Home Member pointed out that this was being done already, 
and there was no need for that suggestion. The same remarks 
applied to the uevonth clause that all reasonable precautions 
must be taken to see that there was no unnecessary loss of life. 
As for tho seventh clause, Sir William pointed out that tho proper 
authority on these matters was tho Executive Government which, 
under the new regime, would be more and more under the influ¬ 
ence of the Legislature. Tho last proposition was also unacceptable, 
because it must be noted that during tho next few months thoro 
might bo serious disorders in the country. This Council, which 
consisted of men of substance, must make it possiblo for their 
officers to do their duty and not make them liable to unnecessary 
prosecutions. 

H. E. the Commander in-Chief thon addressed the Council. 
So far as miltary officors in the army wore concerned, ho said that 
the task of aiding civil power, when tho military were called 
out to do so, was one which was most repugnant to all military 
officers, and they must bo loft to judge when to use fire arms and 
when not ; hut Mr. Sastri’s last two proposals cetainly did not 
help the officers, and the present legislation was therefore impossi¬ 
ble in the circumstances. 

After a lengthy speech by Mr. Badabhoy strongly opposing tho 
resolution and one by Mr. Khapardo supporting it the resolution 
was put clause by clause, and, except the fifth and sixth, all other 
clauses wero negatived. Two clauses, one concerning tho proclama- 
tion and tho other concerning freedom to the aggrieved party to 
institute cases against officers without tho previous sanction of tho 
Governor-General or Governor were put to division, the former being 
rejected by 26 to 15, and the latter by 28 to 12, 
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The Assembly met on 5th March and Mr. Price’s resolution 
moved in the last sitting was taken up. After Dr. Sapru and Sir 
William Vincent had spoken explaining the arrangements that had 
been made for holding meetings of the House Mr. Prico’s motion was 
put and nogatived. 

English Translation of Gujarati Accounts 

Mr. Narayandas Girdharidas moved that in the matter of sub¬ 
mission, by the Gujarati and Marwari communities in the Madras 
Presidency, of the English translations of their accounts and state¬ 
ments of income to the income tax authorities, in addition to their 
accounts and statements kept and maintained in their own languages, 
the local Government bo directed to dispense with tho additional 
requirement of an English translation. 

The resolution was by leave withdrawn. 

Bihar and Orissa Executive Council 

Mr. R. Sundar Das moved that the Secretary of State bo urged 
that the vacancy caused by tho retirement or going on loave, pre¬ 
paratory to retirement, of tho Civilian Member of Bihar and Orissa 
Executive Council be not filled, and tho Bihar and Orissa Executive 
Council be thereafter composed of only two members and not three 
as at present. 

He said that, at a time when bis province was suffering from 
flood troubles and high prices, it was no use carrying an elaborato 
administrative paraphernalia. Tho greater the cost of administra¬ 
tion, the poorer the tax payor. Moroover, the existing arrangement 
was neither in comformity with the “Montford” Report, nor of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, nor in the spirit of the Declaration 
of August, 1917. 

Mr. Sinha in reply said that tho present- motion had been a sub¬ 
ject of considerable anxiety for sometime past. Tbe constitution of tho 
Executive Council of Bihar and Orissa was the same as it existed 
before tho Reforms carne in. The speaker quoted tho report of tho 
Parliamentary Joint Committee on the question of the strongth of 
the Executive Council as carrying half of tho Indian element. Ho 
said the Government, in reply to questions on this subject, had 
admitted that tho constitution of the Bihar Executive Council, 
though not in conformity with tho lettor of the Joint Committeo 
Report, was thought to be in accordance with its spirit. Tho speaker 
denied that tho Government's action was either in accordance with 
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or spirit of the said report. The question of econoTfrl In 
7 the poorest province of Bihar was essential, and, in fnT 
tho Joint Committee, special skill would be required in 
developing its resources. However, the Government's answer that 
a European amoug five Indians would bo too small had caused a 
great amount of dissatisfaction in the country as ventilated by the 
press. Leaving aside the Nationalist press, even a notoriously 
moderate paper, like the Citizen of Madras, took great objection to 
the Government's answer, which scented distrust of Indians and 
lack of confidence in Lord Sinha. The import of Government 
reply, as given by the Home Member, was that whenever any new 
Indian Governor was appointed, a proportion should be observed 
among tho Indian and European elements. This was nothing but a 
sort of suspicion and distrust. Unless the Home Member would 
give a further explanation, his previous reply would continue to 
form a serious allegation against Lord Sinha for lack of confidence 
and for lack of keeping equal balance between Indian and European 
members. 


Sir William Vincent, on behalf of the Government, in ampli¬ 
fying the information he gave to questions on this subject, referred 
to the Montagu-Cholmsford Report, and said that there was in the 
minds of tho authors tho necessity of increasing the number of 
Indians and not that of Europeans. The Bihar Government now 
consisted of six membors, of whom four were Indians, and if the 
present resolution was accopted, there would bo four Indians and 
only one European. Since the formation of the Council, there had 
been two Europeans, and rightly or wrongly the Goternrnenfc 
thought it undesirable to reduce this number to one. Lord Sinha 
was a person who bad rendered conspicuous service in public life, 
and Sir William lepudiated the suggestion that the Government of 
India had not tho fullest confidence in him, because tho Govern¬ 
ment of India regarded him as one of the most eminent men in this 
country. In Bihar there were very largo European interests like the 
planting communities, etc., and so the Government thought it- would 
bo right to have two European Members with administrative 
experience on tho Executive Council. The Government thought 
that there would bo considerable incroase of work with mcicased 
Government, and it was thought undesirable to break aw fl y *°° 
rapidly from the old tradition and reduce tho European Members 
to one. 

Proceeding, Sir William said : *T am authorised to say that the 
present arrangement was come to with the approval of Lord Sinha. 
Ho himself did not want, in the first year of his office, to chango 
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gating arrangements, but always with this provision 
4dered as a temporary arrangement. I am glad to seefcfiaT 
4s no suggestion made in this Council, either by tho Hon. 
Mover or any one else, that this arrangement was made, solely in 
the interests of the Indian Civil Service. I admit that the province 
is poor, but that will not support the idea that the expense of ono 
moro Europoan. Member is more than it can bear, and I might add 
that the province makes no contribution at all to the Central 
Government.” 

The resolution was put and carried by a non-official majority 
without a division. 


Non -co-operation 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan then moved his resolution asking 
for a Commission of three elected Members of the Assembly and 
two elected Members of the Council of State and two officials to 
thoroughly investigate into the real or supposed grievances of tho 
people leading to Non co-operation. 

The Mover showed that ho was merely bringing in tho Khila- 
fat question once more. Ho seemed to resent tho interference in 
tbe Government of India of tho Secretary of State, and suggested 

if Parliament had a hand in controlling Indie, then India 
r hou . be represented in tho House of Commons. Otherwise, there 
should be complete severance. 

Non-Co operation now was in its infancy, and if stops were 
now ukon to study tho grievance, bloodshed would bo avoided. 
I ho Indian Legislature could not recommend any action unless 
il'fiL' were grounds for the grievances of the people : how many of 

' vere genu j,? L e : how mar, y superfluous, and how many of them 
coutd bo met. T his could be attained by a Committee as suggested 
by him. 1 his Committee should go to every corner of the country 
and examine villagers as well as city-folk and the educated classes. 
Lhn Punjab might have its martial law grievances, while Bengal 
havG BOnrie Non-Co operation had given shelter to all 

real and supposed grievances of all people in every part of the 
coui.try. Colleges were being emptied, and people, and even dead 
bodies, were being socially boycotted. This state of affairs should 
cot bo viewed with equanimity. During the last month, the Punjab 
•md the Khilafat had been discussed in both Houses, but tho result 
of the debate on these two issues, which gave birth to Non-Co¬ 
op ration,^ was nil, The Government should, therefore, enquire 
into all grievances and remedy them all at once. 

Gin walla moved an amendment, including non-part ieipatiou 
in Burma to be examined* He obsorved that the non-participation 
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in Burma had nothing to do with tho Non-Co-op%nj 
x mpy ( e^eht of Mr. Gandhi in India. The non-participation move- 
morffln that Province was entirely a protest against what the 
Burmans believed to be the manifest injustice that had been done 
•to them iu the matter of Reforms from the Secretary of State down 
to the local Government, and was quite different from Mr. Gandhi’s 
spinning wheel or soul-force or any such fantastic schobie. 

Sir William Vincent addressed the House on behalf of tho 
Government. He said that the discussion on this resolution had 
covered such a very wide field that it was very difficult to accept 
it. Mr. Ginwalla’s amendment had referred to Burma’s non¬ 
participation movement, and he (Mr. Ginwalla) had- dwelt upon 
the question of Burma Reforms. But it must bo remembered that 
during this month the Secretary of State proposed to introduce in 
Parliament a Bill -for the Reforms Scheme in Burma, ano he 
(speaker) put it to them, as practical men of business, as to whother 
there was any useful purpose which could be served by starting a 
fresh investigation iuto that question. Moreover, the resolution 
asks for a roaming enquiry into questions like the Burma Reforms, 
the Khilafat, tho Punjab and Dominion Self-Government, and it 
might bo that it could not finish tho enquiry within ten year.;, in 
the meantime, there was a Conference considering tho Treaty 
of Sevres. 


Proceeding, Sir William Vincent referred to the several 
questions one by one. As regards the Khilafat, he informed the 
House that the Secretary of State had added Dr. Aneari of Delhi to 
the Muslim Deputation to the Near East Conference. Further, the 
Government of India, in reply to their cablegram oontaining t.be 
views of the Council of Stare on Mr. Bhurgn a morion and tho views 
of Mussalmans of both House of tho Legislature, had roci »vod n, 
reply from the Secretary of State which stated : l lost no bnio in 
communicating the representation of the Council of Stain to the 
Prime Minister, and I am euro that both the Council of State and 
your Government must bo aware that lam leaving no Etui un " 
turned in anything which may possibly lead to a final settlement 
which should be found acceptable by tho loyal Indian Muslim 
opinion” (Applause.) It would thus be seen that there wou d no 
practical purpose bo served by appointing a Commission wuh rogan 
to the Punjab. 

He referred to the debate on Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas re¬ 
solution, when it was decided not to interfere with that quesi ion 
Tho Hunter Committeo ami the Congress Sub-Committee had 
already explored the causes of the Punjab question, and did this 
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seriously suggest,” asked Sir William, “that it should} 

^ fed or revived after a lapse of two years, when it was 
.itely impossible to ascertain the truth on eithor side ? The 
proposal of the Mover, therefore, stood self-condemned”. 

Alluding to the question of India’s desire for Dominion Self" 
Government, the Home Member said : Wo are committed by Parlia- 
mont to a certain stage in political advance, and wo are doing our 
best to work up for the future progress of this country. I am 
trying to give evidence of it, and I am glad to say that I have seen 
much evidence of it from the non-official members of both Chambers. 
The proposal of the Mover is not really practical politics. Complete 
belf-Government on the lines of the Dominions connotes self-de¬ 
fence or power of self-protection. No one can say that at this 
moment this country is pro pared to defend itself, either from 
external aggression or from internal dissensions. Thoro is only one 
power constantly operating against those forces in this country, and 
that is British rule. Take away that force and you will have 
disintegration all round, and very probably there will bo chaos and 
anarchy, and the country will probably come under military des¬ 
potism, such as is existing in Russia. The condition existing in 
thi3 country are akin to thoso in Russia. In India the spirit of 
National consciousness has been awakened, largely in urban areas, 
by i he British Government through their system of education, and 
although it has not yet permeated thoroughly into the masses in 
rural areas, yet it is still, I am glad to say, permoating slowly. 
What one groat aim of every Indian now should be is the consolid* 
alion of that feeling of solidarity throughout the country. Until 
you can secure that feeling, it is impossible that this country would 
be able to resist the various forces which I have just mentioned, 
forces arising out of diversity of race and religion, differences in 
custom and great distancos. The creation of this National consci¬ 
ousness among the masses, I believe, is tho greatest benefit that the 
British Government has ever conferred upon the people of this 
country. If the Council attompted to receive Solf Govornment at 
once, or tries to go too far in this way now, I believe you would be 
only risking all of your future political progress. There is very 
much greater reforms now than oven the Montagu Chelmsford 
scheme had contemplated. Is this proposed Committee, then, in 
accordance with the instructions from His Majesty’s Government ? 
Is it not, therefore, our duty now, here in this Council, so to work 
those Reforms that at once we may move towards our ideal in a 
reason able way and not by any revolutionary processes, such as ia 
fou'mnpUtod by tho Non-Co operation party 1 There are some who 
? y, “I will got rid of the British Dominion, come what may,'’ But 
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/\rdt a reasonable proposition when this country is prop 
secu. »).r gradual realisation of Responsible Government by 
reel progre .. (Applause.) 

Dr. Sapru '.aid that ho had never deceived himself on the 
question of Non-Qo-operation, and it was impossible for him to 
speak on it more strongly in his present position than he had 
already done in he happier and freer days of private life. He had 
hoard it said very often that this Assembly did not represent 
tho real count The House should not, therefore, deceivo itself 
that a Commit t oe consisting of elected members of both tho 
Chambers and two officials of tho “ Satanic ” Government would 
carry any conviction in the minds of those who would not be happy 
until they havo -cured Swaraj within 48 hours or by October the 
latest. He ask( 'them, as practical men, if any Commission on tho 
lines suggested would carry the Non-Co-operators with them. 
(Crios of No, no Then, if the object of the resolution was to 

convince tho M< orates that there was unrest in the country, it was 
useless, and if it dmod at persuading Non-Comperators to take the 
view of tho so colled sensible section of the population, then, again, 
it was hopeless, ad unless some resolution was brought, asking tho 
Non-Co-operator to form a Committee to report on the grievances 
of people, it won i not bo to their credit. If to-day a commission 
was appointed, .o-morrow it would be challenged as not represent¬ 
ing the country’ views. Why then should there bo a request for 
a Committee w irh, so far from being a credit to this House and 
removing tho spirit of unrest, would further the difficulties? 
Certain metnbe had laid stress on the grievances beside tho 

Panjab, Khilafa *nd the attainment of Swaraj. Ho failed to get a 
singlo specific in lance quoted by ary member of tho so called 
grievance which be Government should attend to. Concluding, 
Dr. Sapru said : l eaking not as a member of the Government, bur 
as an Indian, a i speaking by the “ faith in me,” I venture to 
submit to tbi House that it is time for us to consider whether the 
road towards .hat goal which every one of us has in view lies 
through Co operation, or by the vindication of our capacity to 

work in lL ; * Hiui.'c .-.nd by complcto removal of the doubt- 
may legitimately o; t ' jed with regard to our capaoily 
The resolution was . d lost by a great majority. 


which 
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Madras Members’ Speeches. 

Before Mr. Chowdhuri Sbababuddin’a resolution for a Committee 
on the Esher Report was taken up, Mr. T. Liangachari (Madras) drew 
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to ibo standing orders 130 and 132 which requireafcwo 
-^”°tice for the discussion of the demands for grants under each 
separate head, and observed that the notice issued to members had 
lumped together all grants for all heads, and it was therefore impos¬ 
sible for the members to give two days 7 notice as required under 
rule 132. 


Mr. Hailey explained that the Government were unaware how 
long the House would like to take to deal with each head arid what 
imperative importance they would attach to each grant. For this 
reason, the Government were unable to suggest definitely the allot¬ 
ment of time. In future years, however, the Government would 
certainly nsk for the allotment of definite time. Mr. Hailey recog¬ 
nised the difficulties of the members at the present moment, but ho 
asked the President to interpret the rules in the most liberal sense 
in accepting the noticos of domands for grants. 

The President promised that he would interpret the rules as 
suggested by Mr. Hailey. 


The Esher Report 

Mr. Chowdhuri Shab&bubdin then moved that a Committee con¬ 
sisting of the following members of the Assembly, namely, Mi. 
Samarth, Sir P. S, Sivaswamy Aiyar, Mr. T. Rangachariar, Rai 
Jadunath Majumdar Bahadur, Sir Jamsotjee, Mr. Ginwalla, Lt.-Col. 
ncroert, Lt. Col. Gidney and the Mover, under the Chairmanship of 
lion, tliu Law Member, be appointed to consider the report of tho 
Esher Committee and to report their recommendations to the As¬ 
sembly on or before March 21st 1921. He traversed the ground 
taken up previously by Sir Sivaswamy lyor, and said that tho iv- 
p.irt was of exceptional importance to India from the military, poli¬ 
tical and financial points of view. 

Sir Godfrey Fell on behalf of Government appealed to the House 
to accept the motion and then tho resolution was put and carried 
unanimously. 


1 he Budget Debate. 

Rai Jadunath Mazumdar Bahadur started the discuesion on 
tho Budget. He confessed that he was not a diplomat, but a plain 
ru'Ui, and as such he wanted the House to take it seriously that the 
Budget which was introduced by the Finance Member with a 
horrible countenance would only fan the dying embers of Non-Co¬ 
operation. Taxes on sugar, beverage, etc., wore the only silver 
lining in the d -rk and omiuous budget, which, Mr. Maiumdar said, 
h* received with disappointment, despite Mr. Hailey’s proclamation 
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is tho House shared the responsibility with the Goverh 
^^Gey^f^uld bo declared unfit and useless. The best way of meeting 
the difficulty was reducing the military expenditure which was 
proving to be the last straw on the camel’s back. The Government’s 
duty did not consist merely in protecting India against foroign 
aggression, but in advancing her moral and material prosperity by 
seeing that the people were well-fed, well-clothed and well-housed. 
Lot not the Government cast a hopeful glance on the monsoon, but 
adjust themselves by storing water in time and also encourage sugar 
industry for which this country was noted before the advent of the 
British. The Government’s heart must beat in union with that of 
the people, and then and then only could there be peace and con¬ 
tentment in the land. 

Mr. V. Raju said that the Budget was aiifforing from a 
squandering mania, and fully showed bankruptcy of statesmanship. 

1 ho whole speech of the Finance Member was a masterpiece of 
apologies which could not bring comfort to suffering humanity. I ho 
appaling Army expenditure, multiplication of departments and ex- 
travugauco on the administrative machinery were being attended to 
at the cost of the prosperity of the country. While the Longue of 
Nations was urging for tho reduction of armaments, the Government 
of India, a member of the League, was taking the Army expenditure 
boyood tho limits of tho safety of National prosperity. 

Mr. R. Currimbhoy said that the policy of tho maintenance 
of exchange by selling reverse councils had given great impetus to 
import trade balance against India. (Applause). The constitution of 
tho Curroucy Committee was such as could not inspire confidence 
in this country, and unfortunately, Dr. Dalai’s predictions had come 
to be true. Tho Government bad frittered the groat resources of the 
country in following the sale of councils which was dictated from 
Whitehall. 

Mr. J. Dwarkadas said that if a deficit of 18 cror^ had 
to be met no better way for taxation could have been found 
than as suggested by Mr. Hailey. However, tho Budget was very 
gloomy, and seoing that the Army was going to consume more than 
tiity per cent of Indian revenues ho urged a wholesale reduction in 
the military expenditure. 

Mr. M. Ramji took strong exception to Mr. Hailey’e icmarks 
about Indian importers. The policy of tho Government in the 
beginning was to support exchange and thus thoy hold oat hopes 
to merchants of exchange not falling below two shillings* 

Die Indian importers sent orders for goods, but, in the meanwhile, tbo 
Government stopped supporting exchange which foil considerably. 
Thus did tho Government cheat tho merchants. Now, taking Mr. 
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they hold out false hopes of stabilising exchange 1 The 
rferciai morality of India was better than that of any country 
in the world. (Cheers.) A grandson would pay the liabilities of a 
grandfather oven if there was no written compact. 

Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan deprecated any curtailment of mili¬ 
tary expenditure on the Frontier so long as normal condition was not 
restored and so long the Bolshevik menace lasted and Contral Asia 
was in a state of ferment. 

Mr. T. Rangachariar said that he had tried to judge tho Bud¬ 
get by tho test of efficiency and economy, but it bad raised nothing 
but indignation in him. Ho found that the spirit of untouchability 
bad made its way into the Budget even under the new era. Out of 
the whole Budget they could vote on something like 25 crores of 
expenditure. The budget for Army was untouclmblo. It was just 
giving'power to touch Registrars and Sub Registrar*, but not the 
bigger people. (Laughter.) He asked Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain who 
had approved of Army expenditure to remember that our revenue of 
88 orores would go to Army. India could not bear this with 
equanimity. He was sorry that they had no power on military 
budget. 

.. A European soldier, cost four & one fourth times more than an 
J ,. an soldier w r ^ 6 a European officer cost twelve times more than an 
rn.ian Oihcer. the cost of civil administration had risen from 20 
crores to 45 crores. The Civil Service thought that under the Roforms 
they would be m danger. Thus, their position, their pay, their allow¬ 
ances and thoir pensions should ho increased and other interests 
safeguarded. No wonder, therefore, that this infection spread to 
subordinates everywhere. If the Government wanted the Assembly 
to vote and not to Non-Co operate on this vital issue, they must 
hold out a sacred promise that they would examine tho question 
of retrenchment seriously and in right earnest. 

Ho referred to the currency and exchange muddle, and took 
strong exeoption to further multiplication in official strength in the 
Government of India. I he time had come to put the house in 
order arid tho Finance Member would be well advised to confine 
his finance Bill to one year. I he proposals of the Esher Committee 
should not be given offset to. He warned the Government that if 
tlm A iernbly agreed to the present budget it was on the distinct 
undort.1 finding that tho futnro budget would not propose such 
harassing taxation on tbo poor Indian resources. 

SivAflwami Iyer considered it extremely unfortunate that 
they should in t.bn first year be faced with an adversity Budget. 


Mr. 
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Ho said that the Commander-in-Chief would justiT 
idgot. He could gather that tho Finance Member biY 
approve of the sum for the' Army. However, ho could sco 
that while the strength of thp Army was being reduced below tho 
pro-war level, tho upkeep of this strength cost threo hundred per 
cent more than what it cost in 1913-14. Further, while thcro was 
a reduction in the combatant strength, there had beon an increase 
of something like, seven hundrod officers in the Army. The propor¬ 
tion of expenditure on tho Army in tho United Kingdom was 
ono-fifth of tho ontiro expenditure, while in tho Colonies it was 
something like ouo twentieth. Tho carrying out uf tho Esher 
Committee's recommendations would mean that the Arn y tiguro 
would go still further. 

Mr O’Donnell challonged tho statemont of Mr. Eang^chariar 
who had said that the Government spent largo sums of money on 
revision of pay of subordinate establishments in order to justify 
their acceding to the clamourous demands of the higher branch 
of the Civil Service. Mr. Rangacbariar was mistaken because tho 
increase given to the higher branch of tho Civil Service was in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Public Services Com¬ 
mission. It was quite true that in somo cases the increase had beeu 
larger than that recommended, but that was due to tho enormous 


increase in tho prices.- 

Dr. *Gour criticised tho staggering growth of military expendi¬ 
ture yvhich. the poor India could not bear. In face of all attempts 
of tb'o League of Nations which was trying to bring the millenium 
of universal peace and Anglo-Japanese Alliance, they failed to under¬ 
stand the necessity for tho annual swelling up of the military ex¬ 
penditure. If tho Bolsboviks wore coming to India, tho Com- 
mander-in-Chiof would attempt, to arrange a special meeting of tho 
Legislature for additional expenditure. ? 

Sir Frank Carter characterised tho Budget as tho rich man s 
Budget. Tho only itom that affected the poor was the enhance¬ 
ment of postal rates. Tho Government would, therefore, be Jl 
advised if they left out the pice post-card untouched. J.ho incremso 

in the letter postage from half an anna to one anna would not bo 
so adversely felt by the masses. He congratulated Mr. .lanov on 
his boldness to face the deficit by taxation rather than resort to a 
floating debt. Ho expressed his great regrot for tho inadequate 
grant to Kail ways. 

Mr. Ighwur Hurun uppoalod to tho Commandin' in ,'jh l o 
revise their military policy and save tho poor tax-payer trout un¬ 


bearable burdens. 

Mr. N. M. Joahi criticised tho taxation proposals like furohargo 
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fodder, grain, firewood, etc., and said that these 
poor class of people. 

Raja Shar Nandan Singh said that the Budget had caused great 
uneasiness in the country and tho people felt that if the New Era 
meant fresh taxation, it should have never come at all. He suggest¬ 
ed export duty on food grains to meet the deficit rather than those 
taxations which affected the masses. 

Mr. J. C. Chowdhuri considered tho financial statement as a 


bankruptcy budget, and regretted that Mr. Hailey had not given 
an idea when tho finances would be placed on a rolvent basis. Ho 
referred, amidst cries of “ hear, hear/' to the President's ruling, 
asking members to limit their ^remarks on a closely typed Budget 
of 338 pages to fifteen minutes. He referred to the great trado 
depression due to the disastrous currency policy of tho Government 
during post-war days and to the reckless salo of Revorse Councils. 
II ' criticised the old policy of the Government, and viowed with 
alarm ..ho depletion in currency reserve. He suggested that there 
should be no increase in postage and railway rates, and that tho 
revenue to bo derived from these sources should be mot through tho 
floating of a loan. He strongly criticised the enormous increase in 
civil and military expenditure, and suggested tho establishment oi a 
Retrenchment Board. 

Mr. R. A. Spence said that the Finance Member would 
hayo been wiser, had ho been a bolder man and doubled his 
estimate of exchange loss in the coming year by framing bis estimate 
Oi sterling outgoings at one shilling four penco in place of one 
shilling eight pence. After making further remarks on the finance 
policy of the Govt., Mr. Spence said that the Finance Member 
had told us that he would not say whether it was ho himself 
or the Secretary of State who dictated the exchange policy of last 
year. It is a long standing political canon that India can only 
be governed on the spot. Railways and telegraphs have not done 
much to lesson the distanoe between the peoples of India and 
their Government, but they have brought Delhi into closer intimacy 
with Whitehall, and I trust tho effect of those new Councils, in 
which every Englishman will desire to act first for tho benefit of 
India, (applause) of which country he is a citizon, will be to bridge 
ov»n the gulf betweou tho Government and the governed, and 
arrange the details of tho Government on the spot. 


Sir Godfrey Fell, in the course of a lucid speech, spoke at 
length in justification of tho military expenditure. He regretted 
that much of the criticism directed against the Government had 
been based upon inaccurate information. The first duty of any 
civilized Government was national defence and any Government 
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bailed in this duty would bo rightly accused of jeopailmiilg 
interests of its peoplo. The wide range of nortn^wesf 
ter inhabited by tribes to whom the rich districts of 
British kidia were an irresistable temptation, was a potential and 
constant danger to the peace and security of India. Then again, 
there was the need for internal peace and those who doubted it 
should read the telegrams from Lahore appearing in that morning’s 
papers. But he asked the members to remember tho turmoil in the 
Middle East, the Bolshevik Rule in Russia and the state of war on 
the Frontier and the internal position of the country. Tho rise 
in the cost of the Army had been due to increments in pay all 
round, for a discontented Army was a serious danger. He main¬ 
tained that none of the Army people were overpaid to-day. The 
accommodation for the Army had cost a good deal. The rise in 
the price of foodstuffs, clothing, ammunitions and other require¬ 
ments of tho Army had greatly enhanced their bills. They had to 
provide better medical arrangements and mechanical transport. 
Added to all this, tanks, aeroplanes, armoured cars and other 
up-to-date weapons had been introduced. All these various factors 
had contributed to the rise in tho Army Budget. He pointed out 
that the pay of British Officers was fixed by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and they had to pay what wa9 fixed by tho Home Government. 
He submitted that when good days dawned, they might con¬ 
sider a considerable reduction in tho army strength. In tho condr 
tions oxisting now, it would bo tho height of criminal folly if an 
adequate provision was not made for the Army. 

Mr. Neogy said that he had a shrewd suspicion that Mr. Hailoy 
and his associates were in secret sympathy with the Non-Co-opera¬ 
tion movement, for, the present Budget was sure to give a strong 
stimulus to tho movement. They were invited to share with the ' 
Government the aftermath of an epoch of administrative prodigality. 
They had a clear idea about the practical limitations of their budget 
powers, and it should not he forgotten that only 19 per cent of the 
total budgeted expenditure charged to revenue had been submined 
to vote. They could obstruct the Government, but could not o fret 
a substantial retrenchment. The only alternative before tho Hon?" 
was to acquiesce in this extravagance which could not be conscien¬ 
tiously done and to seek to paralyse tho Government, which ccursn, 
though very repugnant to the speaker, would have to be adopted if 
the Government refused to modify their demands in conformity with 
their legitimate wishes. It was astonishing that though in the ad¬ 
ministrative side tho Reformed Constitution was only transitional, 
the financial counterpart of it represented an extremely rigid parti¬ 
tion of revenues between the Central and Local Governments. The 
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n^U^lity of tho central authority for the financial stabil^ _ 
rmj^Mdnces during the earlier stages at least of tho constitutional 
experiment had not been recognised. 

Sir J. Jeejeebhoy criticised tho exchange muddle, but approved 
of the military expenditure. After hearing the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Army Secretary, ho objected to surcharges on firewood, etc, 
but suggostod that luxuries like diamonds, jewollory, etc. be taken 
instead of those settled by the Government. He belioved that there 
mu ;i; be something wrong with financial handling in tho India Office 
that, had made it difficult to raise a good loan in England. 

Mr. Shahni said that tho Government in England must bo 
asked to mako good the loss which India had suffered on account of 
their exchango policy. Referring to tho Army expenditure tho 
speaker welcomed the suggestion of the formation of an Indian 
Territorial Army. He disliked the duties on matches which would 
aiF- ct tho poor, but welcomed tho luxury tax. Most membors would 
agree that tho postal rates should not be enhanced. 

Mr. A. D. Pickford regretted that tho Government did not wait 
for a bolter year to impose duty on raw hides and skins, and ap¬ 
pealed to tbe Government to drop tho duty on tea and hides out of 
tho accounts. It would bo to the credit of tho Government of India 
to remove the exciso cotton duty. 

Mi. kaghubir Siuha condemned tho abnormal growth of mili- 
uuy expenditure and maintained that the taxation would add to 
tho present discontent. 

Bhai Mansing said that the military expenditure was respon- 
ilile lor the deplorable state revealed in the financial statement, 
lie also criticised the growth of expenditure in the civil department 
of the Government of India, which was duo to the appointments of 
new officers. Ho said that the Railway Board was too top*hoavy. 

Mr. Ginwalla criticised the Budget in as much a 3 it affected 
Burma. He said that he was absolutely disappointed to find that 
thoiv was no chance of the extension of Railways between India and 
Burma. lie took objection to tho high amount of contributions by 
Burma from its income*tax rosource3 to tho Central Government, 

Ten Minutes’. Time Limit. 


At this atago, on tho motiou of Mr. Kamat, it was deoidod that 
tl o timo limit for each speaker should bo reducod to ten minutes. 

Mr. Zihiruddin Ahmed objected to taxation affecting the mas- 
PC’i. He -aid that as a result oi such taxation Bolshevism would 
crop up in tho country. 

M 1 '- ocmarth, referring to the speeches of the Commander in - 
Chief and Sir Godfrey l oll, raid that the Army Secretary missed the 
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at issue. The position was that India would not fcrj 
x any.pio on military expenditure if Indians were equally admit- 
te<rioithe military training and equipment of the Army. 

Sir Godfrey, interrupting, explained that these matters 
wore in tho hands of His Majesty’s Government, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India had to follow His Majesty’s orders. 

Mr. Samarth, continuing, said that this did not satisfy him. 
For ho knew that King’s Commissions would never come and that 
crores of rupees wore still non-votable at least for anothor ton years. 
He said that tho Budget figures were most complicated and should 
in the future bo presented in the manner of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Kamat objected to the form in which the Budget was pres¬ 
ented, and while agreeing that in all civilised countries tho National 
defence should bo the first care of a Nation, he askod Sir Godfrey 
Fell to quote a single instance where moral and material progress 
was sacrificed for tho maintenance of a costly army. He considered 
Mr. Hailey’s remarks about the Bombay merchants’ refusal to pay 
tho bills as unjust and inopportune. 


Mr. Hailey’s Reply 

Replying to the general debate, the Finance Member said that the points 
raised were so numerous that he would not be accused of discourtesy if he 
replied only to those which claimed immediate notice. For instance, he 
would not be able to urge Mr. Neogy’s claim that Bengal should have a moro 
favorable settlement or that the Central Government should give the jute 
export duty or a share of income tax to that province, as this question did 
not immediately arise in the course of the present Bndgt t. Nor would he 
reply to the various proposals for amendments of the Finance Bill since 
they would be discussed on the Finance Bill itself. Ami, finally, he won hi 
not deal with the case of military expenditure, not because he was not 
prepared to defend that expenditure, but because he consider- d it bc^t to 
1- ave the case for the Army Budget in the hands of the Commander*in-Olnel. 

fitted the House that tb wMditary Budget was discussed ami re-discussod 
in the Executive Council iu*he ease ^t-every other proposal i <r fresh 
expenditure. It • criticised by the Finance Deparc^nt, hut wncu the 
decision luu. 1 i been arrival at it was the decision of the vinv»Tu\-nt ol 
tdi>' it wa9 Constitutionally correct f<r every member in chart:'! f i t? 

difig department lt> justify th£ expenditui for dep&rtmcut, 

nit in this case, no abler champion of the military case could have b n f -und 
than in the distinguished personage of Lord Rawlinson 
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aud that U • Budget was not framed on the lines of economy. One mrnabcT 
had objected to additional departments. The only department created had been 
that of Iniustries. Mr. Hall :>y asked whether the lloutc was prepared to vote 
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i r^clm&tion, and claimed that the permanent strength of this deprrTml 
tf&/than the temporary strength of the Board of Industries and Munitron 

_,rlgce it- was taking. Mr. T. Rangachari had stated that the Government 

should hafe been more firm in meeting the demands for increase of pay on the 
part of its establishment and insinuated that the pay of subordinates would 
never have been raised, if concessions had not been given to the Imperial 
Services. The correct iigures were that the increase given to the Imperial 
Services stood at one crore and ten lakhs, and that given to the Provincial 
Services stood at half a crore, while increments given to Imperial subordinate 
establishments and Provincial subordinates amounted to four and a halt 
crores and six crores, respectively. He, however, assured the House that 
Government would do its very best to discuss the question of retrenchment, 
if possible. He referred to the suggestion for reducing military expenditure 
by the Indianis.ation of the service and for the substitution by the territorial 
force of troops now kept for internal defence, but he reminded the House that 
his function w^s to prepare the budget and what he demanded from the house 
was not visions, but provisions, and asked the members to make up their 
minds for provisions they would make for the year. He also informed the 
Houso that the Government would take expert advice on the question of 
the improvement of their 3 and 3*5 per cent securities. He referred to Sir 
Jecjecbhoy’s remarks relating to the amount of money available for loans 
in the London Market in the hands of the India Office, and pointed out that 
it now seldom exceeded four of five million pounds. 

Coming to what one characterised as the Exchange muddle, he said 
what immediately concerned them was the effect of the sale of Reverse Councils 
on the present Budget. He asked the House to discriminate between measures 
taken in order to revalue the Paper Currency Reserve and the actual effect 
on the current year’s Budget of any loss incurred in the sale of Reverse 
Council Bills. Obviously, the Exchange loss of the coming year, about 
5 5 ororcs, had nothing to do with Reverse Council Bills since this merely 

represented the country anticipated cost of sending its money to Home in 
the coming year. On the most accurate calculation, he could point out that 
tbe present Budget had been influenced to the extent of 75 lakhs only by the 
Exchange policy of last year, that being the interest on such portions of notes 
placed therein to meet the revaluation of the Tuserve. Many members had 
passed remarks condemning the Exchange^ policy for having brought import 
trade into its present difficulties. He recognised these difficulties Mr. 
Maurnohandas Ramji has repudiated the suggcp f< on that the Government be 
called upon 1«> make up the E5<"hange los to importers, and said he saw 
little u>e in the Goentmolit attempting to bring the uk-p^orting house and 
buyers t-. m or, though he would like to see them call a Confer n^e to settle 
i: matter. As for the < 
exception, Mr. Hailey 
inurcly stated *hat any a 
credit buff r. However, 
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THE BUDGET DEBATE 

be considerable. Coming to the provision for BailwiIV 
Sir Frank Carter’s statement that the Government kad^ 
the report of the Mackay Commission, for in the last two years 
had made a provision of 17 and 21 millions, respectively, but if the provi¬ 
sion for the coming year was to be increased, it would be necessary to raise 
huge sums of loan money, possibly at a high rate, and he desired to point out 
u gam to the House the disastrous effect of this on the existing 3 and 3 5 per 
cent Government securities. Sir Frank Carter had asked for the assurance 
that provision for Railways would not be reduced, but Mr. Hailey pointed 
out that nothing short of a national calamity would induce the Government 
to reduce provision already made. Touching the question of loans and capital 
expenditure, lie protested strongly against the suggestion put forward by 
some member that the present delicit be met by loanb. He asked the Assembly 
to realise that the Government was already prepared to raise as big a loan 
as it could manage, and if they were to make an attempt to meet the delicit 
from the loan it could only mean resort to a floating debt, in other words 
for fresh Treasury Bills. Ho believed that no careful manager of a household 
or any industrial company could or would attempt to meet this debt ^ by 
overdrafts, as it hail been suggested that the Government should do. 1 he 
House would naturally ask what must be the attitude of the Government on 
Expenditure and taxation. After hearing the criticism, Mr. Hailey said if 
he had got the sense of the House right t there was little objection to his 
tariff proposals, except in some minor details, but that there was general 
criticism of the proposals. Regarding postage and those relating to sur-tax 
of goods, traflie, as far as it concerned lirewood, fuel and fodder he could not 
tell the Assembly immediately what the attitude of the Government would 
be in face of these criticisms, for the Government would have to await the 
results of its demand for grants and the manner in which the House dealt 
with them. When the Government knew that expenditure has finally been 
accepted by the House, he would be prepared to make a declaration aa to how 
far they should meet the criticism put forward, and modify in any way the 
scheme of taxation. Concluding, Mr. Hailey said that on 1st March he 
stood before the Assembly as the Finance Member only, and to-day ho found 
from references to newspapers that he also stood before them m the capacity 
of an enemy of mankind. (Laughter). But ho was glad to recogni^ that this 
was not the spirit in which the House tad dealt with him. They i'ad s*.own 
a spirit which he was proud to welcome and to acknowledge. N* dlu 
nor Government could now dissociate themselves from the Legislature, 
claimed that they dealt with the Assembly honestly and frankly, and 
placed before the House their difficulties in a spirit of honesty aud an ultc 
to place the fresh burdens on the shoulders of those who could best bear it. 


r he 
He 
had 
apt 


DELHI—8TH MARCH , 19*1. 

On March 8th tho general discussion on the budget was resumed. 
Dr. Sarbadhikari. who was tho first to speak, appealed to the 
Government to do full justice to Donga) and Bombay, both of which 
wanted a share of the income-tax, and particularly instanced the 
Calcutta University which requirod to bo reconstructed on the linoe 
of the Sadler commission recommendations. Even if tho Govern¬ 
ment of India failed to do so, ho hoped the Secretary ot State 
would intervene and do justice. Ho urged that tho question of 
a territorial foroe be taken in right earnest, especially after tho 
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of record which the Calcutta .‘University Corps am 
Light Horse had shown. As regards the additional taxation, 
Sarbadhikari urged the Government to let alone post-card and 
newspaper postage, as also those taxes which affected small indus¬ 
tries, In conclusion, he said that the semblanco of responsibility 
given to Indians in the Reforms must bo well’, and judiciously 
exercised. 

Mr. Girdhari Lall Agarwala said that there was no justifica¬ 
tion for the Government's currency policy, and regretted that no 
provision had been made for Indians in the Royal Air Force, and 
in other Units of the Army. He suggested that military training 
should bo given to the Indians. 


The Council of State. 


DELHI—8TH MARCH 1921, 


Release of Matting,Law Detenues. 


Sardar Jogindar Singh moved the only resolution appearing on 
the agenda paper recommending that persons detained in India, with¬ 
out trial, and those imprisoned under sentences passed by Martial 
( av> ourts be released, or failing that, be given the opportunity 
of proving their innocence in regular courts. 

0 said that he did not intend to awaken any dyinglcontro- 
ver.y, but wished that the last and final act of justice and mercy 
should be done to the people wrongly detained in gaol. 

e regretted to find that, while all influential men had been 
released, poor men weri still rotting in gaol. After tall, what they 
v/ero put to gaol for was for aspiring for the attainment of Swaraj, 
wmch had been now admitted by the Government itself as the gaol 
of Indian aspirations. Then, again, the Government had admitted 
its miatakoB, and had said that the people were wrongly detained, 

I ho speaker, referring to the Komagata Maru incident, said 
that these people wore given false hopes about their arrival in 
Canada, and when they came back disappointed, .the sad events 
occurred in Calcutta. Consequently, many innocent people were 
t-ent to gaol. Ho believed that if all these persons were released, 
it would considerably ease the Panjab situation, and greatly calm 
down tbo agitation among the Sikhs. j v This would also restore the 
lost faith in English justice. 

After Sir William Vincent had replied on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment that out of 1786 prisoners 1700 had already boen released, 
not as a result of evidence but in obedience to the King's Mandate, 
the mover withdrew his motion. 
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President then announced the result of his conversation 
^ lth fc . ho President of the Legislative Assembly about the House 
^omnuttee, and wanted to ascertain the souse of the House whether 
they would favour tho Joint Committee sugested. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. Maricair, his resolution on the 
appointment of a Committeo to enquire into tho quantity of rice 
Produced, tho quantity required for home consumption and that 
available for export could not be taken up. 


Separation of Judicial & Executive Functions 

Mr. Bhurgri moved : “This Council recommends to the Governor- 
General in-Council to make a definite declaration that tho time has 
come for the complete severance of judicial from the executive 
functions, and that early stops will be taken to accomplish this 
severance almost immediately.” 

Mr. Bhurgri said that many high Government officials in the 
past, including Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, had expressed their 
considered opinion in favor of the separation of judicial and execu¬ 
tive functions, especially when India had greatly advanced. Tho 
public had always suspected the course of justice, where tho prose¬ 
cution itself sat to dispense justice. Unless this loss of confidence 
in the sense of justice of the country was restored, tho administra¬ 
tion would suffer for the distrust of the people. The question 
at issue had been causing great uneasiness for the past forty ve rs 
and once this question was debated in tho Legislative Council 
itself, the particular feature of that debate was that all Indian* 
even those who always saw eye to eye with the Government, voted 
for the resolution. The agitation to-day was a hundreds times 
more than before. The Government might argue that the so para- 
tiou of the two functions would involve an extra heavy expendi¬ 
ture in these days of financial difficulties. The speakor emphasised 
the fact that the country would not grudge a single pie for this 
groat boom, if at all conferred. 

Sir \\ ifliam Vincent said that there had been a great con¬ 
troversy for the past many years over the separation of judicial and 
executive functions, and innumerable statements had been made on 
this oubjoct, and a great slur had been cast on judges. He related 
tho history of the Government's efforts in this matter since tho 
time of Lord Minto. In all cases, local Governments were consuk- 
ed, and it was found that the separation of the two functions 
won bring about great administrative difficulties without bringing 
m any considerable amount of advantages. It had fyeon alleged 
that the functions oi the prosecutor and the judge were combined 
29 
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uq person. It was so. But certain Sections, likeT 
pftroduced in the Criminal Proceduro Code in order to safe- 
accused person from suffering from prejudice at the 
hands of a judge. He quite realised that certain judges 
committed mistakes, but such mistakes were existing in all 
judicial systems of the world. As a result of investigation, 
it would he seen that many allegations were groundless. 
Ho believed that the combination of the two did not generally 
result in the miscarriage of justice. However, the question of ex¬ 
penditure had to be considered. The administration of justice 
was now a provincial subject, and the local Governments, in the 
present circumstances of their revenue, would not favor the idea of 
spending a good lot on the separation of the two functions, while 
more urgent works were demanding considerable grants. The 
Home Member quoted a telegram from the Madras Government, 
saying that the resolution about the separation of these two functions 
was discussed aud rejected by a majority. This was how one local 
Government thought of this question. It would not, therefore, be 
just on the part of this Council to press on the local Governments 
this reform. The expenditure had to he borne by the local Gov¬ 
ernment, and therefore, they should be left for themselves to sco 
what need they should first attend to. Ho, however, gavo this 
assurance that if any local Government came to him with the 
piopo. al for the separation of the two functions, the Government 
of India would not stand in the way, and would introduce the 
nrces? iry legislation to effect the needed reform in any particular 
province. But the Council should leave the hands of the local 
administration absolutely free. (Applause.) 

Sir IJmar Hyat Khan, Sir M, Dadabhoy, Mr. Sastri, Lala 
Sukhbir Singh and othors supported the resolution. 

Sir Dinsbaw Wacha considered this question as the Odeasy of 
Indian Legislation. He and Mr. Gokhale brought this matter 
before the Welby Commission many years ago. He thought- that 
the question of finance would not be much troubled in bringing 
about the reform sought for by the resolution which he supported. 

Mr, Bhurgri withdrew his resolution by the leave of the Council. 


Export of Food Grains 

Km.hr .Togendra Singh moved a resolution providing for the 
restriction of export of food grains. 

The President asked how the resolution dilfered from a similar 
one dibcusced the other day. 

Sardar Jog n ndra Singh said that the former resolution touched 
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/and the present one dealt with all food grains. He 
speech with tbo object of showing bow tbe export oi such 
did not hurt the raiyat. He estimated that 13 t 0 14 per 
cent of food grains was available for export without harm to India. 
Prices would not be increased, nor could a financial trouble follow 
the unrestricted export of food grains. Ceylon and Mauritious and 
other countries suffered from the restriction now in forco regarding 
the export of grains. It was not the economic interest of the 
country to pontinue tbo embargo on the export of food grains. 

The resolution was carried. 


The Legislative Assembly 

DBLU1—QTH. MARCH 1921 

Voting on Demands for Grants. 

The House proceeded with the second stage of the Budget, 
viz., submission to the vote of the Assombly the demands for grants 
which were moved by the Members of the Government. 

Mr. Innes moved that Rs. 66,95,000 under the head, ‘customs’ 
be grauted. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved the first motion for the omission of 
Rs. 1,000 for liveries and clothing for superior officers, which was 
rejected by the House. 

Mr. V. Raju moved that the lump provision for the revision of 
establishment at the Madras Customs House be reduced by Rs. 50,000. 

This was carried, but the same Member’s request for tbe reduction 
of local allowance from Rs. 94,139 to Rs. 69,576 was rejected. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved for the omission of F>. -. 00 for 
contribution towards the maintenance of Customs Recreation Club. 
Bombay. The motion was carried, 51 voting for & 39 against ir. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju next moved for the reduction of local 
allowance to establishments in the Sindh Division from Rs, 62 137 
to Rs. 42,639, which was carried. 

The same Member wanted a reduction of the local allowance 
allotted to tbe Cot ion Excise Establishment of the Sindh Division 
from Rs. 5,039 to Rs. 2,756, This was carried. 

Mr. Venkatapathi also moved for the reduction of provision for 
the Executive subordinates and the Customs Preventive Establish¬ 
ment in Bengal from Rs. 5,25,000 to Rs. 5 lakbe. This was rejected. 

His next motion for reduction from Rs. 383,000 to two lakhs 
under lump provision for revision of the Calcutta Customs Preven¬ 
tive Establishment elicited a lengthy debate. The motion was lost 
44 voting for & 46 against it. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju then moved that the provision of 
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/and holiday allowances and fees for appraiser’s 
Bengal be reduced from Rs. 3,75,000 to Re. 3,05,000. But 
Inno’s reply, ho withdrew it. 

The same Member urged for the reduction of the lump provi¬ 
sion for the rovision of establishment undor contingencies 
in tho establishment in Bharao (Burma) from Rs. 32,18,000 to 
two lakhs. 


Mr. Hailoy assured tho House that all lump provisions in tho 
Budget would be placed before the Standing Finance Committee, 
but ho wanted the House to give tho Government powers to deal 
with cases of extreme emergency. 

Thereupon, Mr. Venkatapathi Raju withdrew the presont as 
well as one of the two other similar motions of which be had given 
notice. 


Mr. Rangachari also withdrew the motion, by which he wanted 
a reduction of ten lakhs under tho head “ Customs.” 

Mr. Inne’s original motion for tho grant of Rs. 66,95,000 was 
formally withdrawn, and the motion for grant of Rs. 66,21,000 was 
accepted, as the result of several reductions having already been 
agreed to, but, with a provision that, in respect of all sums voted 
as lump provisions, no expenditure should be incurred, save 
wiih the concurrence of the Standing Finance Committee and 
subject also to the right of the Government to incur emergent 
expenditure. 

Taxes on Income. 

Mr. Hailey moved the second demand, that is, a grant of 
Rs. 2,83,000 under the head taxes on income. 

&j r Sivaswami Iyer moved for the omission of the provision of 
Be. 37 200 for two Deputy Commissioners in Madras. He said that 
his object was rather to elicit information as to the necessity of such 
large establishments in Madras as set down in the Budget. Why not 
Collectors, the greater part of whose work had now been trans¬ 
ferred 10 local authorities, supervise the work of the Income Tax 
Department ? 

Mr. Hailey pointed out that it was assessees themselves who 
had demanded greater attention in the preparation of income-tax 
work and the study of laws. In consequence, thero was a largo in¬ 
crease of work, with a view to accurate and profitable assessment. 
Mr. Hailey quoted figures of several provinces, including the 
Punjab, to prove that there was necessity for a high paid export 
esi abb hment to deal with the work. The work of two Deputy 
Commissioners was to hear appeals from assesseos, a work which 
could not be any longer entrusted to Collectors. The conditions in 
Madras were peculiar, ns might be gathered from the resolution of 
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cair moved the other day, and, therefore, there washed 
bcse two officers who wore to deal with high expert work of 
tfcomo-tax assessment. 

After bearing the Finance Member, Sir Sivaswamy declined 
to take responsibility of forcing tho motion, which was afterwards 
withdrawn. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved for the omission of Rs. 1,200 
provided for tho commissions paid to private individuals, which 
was carried. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer then withdrew several motions, by which 
he wanted the omission of several lump provisions under this head, 
and said that after the agreement arrived at this morning that all 
these lump provisions would be scrutinised by the Standing Finance 
Committee, ho did not want to pross them. 

Mr. Peari b*l Misra moved that Rs. 1,47, 720 provided for 
Deputy Commissioners and Collectors of income-tax in the Central 
Provinces, be reduced to about Rs. 96,000 odd. This was rejected. 

Mr. T. Rangachari moved that the total demand moved by Mr. 
Hailey under income-tax be reduced by Rs. 8,03,060. He quoted 
figures to show that the sum demanded for the coming year was 
more than three timos what it was iu 1919-20 at twice what was 
for tho current year. He objected to such an enormous growth of 
expenditure under this head, and appealed to the House to support 
his motion. 


Mr. J. Chowdhuri claimed for some concession to Bengal, which 
was most bard pressed on tho financial side Mr. Neogy also 
supported. 

Mr. Mazumdar said that he had come to liko Sir Godfrey Fell, 
in spite of all his prejudices against him, for roa c ons which ho could 
not tell. Sir Godfrey Fell bad told the Assembly, the other 
day, that the more they paid for the Army, the better i f ' was 
for India. Now it looked that Mr. Hailey was arguing that the 
more they paid for the income tax officers, tho better it was for 
India., All that the speaker could say was: “ Save me from my 
friends. ** 

Mr. Hailey briefly replied, justifying the expenditure which, 
he said, was necessary in order to equalise the work and bring in 
more money. The motion was rejected. 

At, this stage, Mr. Hailey reiterated that lump provisions 
under this head also would be scrutinised by the Standing .hi nance 
Corajnittee, and asked the House to withdraw the motions relating 
to them. This was agreed to, and the demand for income tax, 
as amended, was accepted. 
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Demand Under Salt 

Thomas Holland moved the budget head under Salt, 
tided a grant of Rs. 1,17,95, 000. 

^Mr. Venkatapathi Raju moved that the provision of 
10,S7,680 for Assistant Inspectors bo reduced by ono lakh. 

Sir xhomas Holland pointed out that the provision objected 
to v .d complicated, and the Government were now going into 
-aio details and would place the whole matter before tho Standing 
Finance Committee. 

At this assurance the Mover withdrew his motion. 

Mr. i. Rangachari moved that the total demand under salt 
bo reduced by 25 lakhs. He pointed out that several items like 
the local and other allowances were too large to bo accepted by tho 
House. Ho did not wish to press his motion after hearing Sir 
Ihomas Holland. 

The total demand for salt was put and carried. 


DELHI—10TH. MARCH 1921 

Replies to Interpellations 

Keplying to Mr. Latho, the Army Secretary said that tbe 

?°3Tof ft? X H- aIIe f ation « contained in the Bombay 
Lhuntcle of the 24th ultimo about “tbe wide-spread and well- 

lo hold ;u.y en,oi, yi „ t „ t L,o a iCti».'. 

,z sal f?„r % 

c f Vh^Hom^n th 'f “ eCt f ‘T .^ ecret work was done in otl J8r sections 
2 *5® H °™ Department, besides political, where Indians were doing 

; rHf r d ® onfide " t,a > work - It was a fact that tho files of tho 
po tied section of the Homo Department, when referrod to the other 

fcfnTf? f ° r hC Go '’ erl,nu ' nt of India or to the office of tho 
of t intelligence Bureau, were dealt with by Indian members 
SEj£f*? department, without any objection. The question of 

Li IZ„° Pen i P ° 1C .u f Cti ° n to Ir,dian Superintendents and 

1 2 I01 ', 1108,1 0f tbe department to decide, with 

duo regard to his responsibility for efficiency. 

initia^vo^’in 6 .! 0 Mr ' i 08hi t ’ tko ,. ri vonue Secretary said that the 
. . ' be jnotter of abolition of forced labour and impross- 

rnen. A carts and other conveyances rested with tho local Govern- 
million ' ovor ™ 10,ir of India would, however, investigate this 

CouS f “ COncerood tho territ ories having no Legislative 
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Budget Head undei Opium 
introduced the budget head under “ 
demanded a grant of Rs. 1, 50, 73, 000. 

Mr. Venkatapafchi Raju desired that the provision of Rs. 
5, 31, 300 as salaries for Ghazipur staiT of sub-deputy agents and 
assistant agents in the United Provinces be reduced by one lakh. 

Mr. Ginwala supported Mr. Venkatapathi Raju, but his motion 
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for reduction was lost. 

Mr. Rangachari demanded a total reduction by twenty lakhs. 
Ho pointed out several items under this head, in regard to which 
there was not sufficient indication as to the necessity for an increaso 
of the provision. 

Mr. Hailey promised from next year to supply the Members 
with a memorandum showing the reason for increase in these allot¬ 
ments. If they had not done so thi3 year, it was because tho Govern¬ 
ment wore novices equally with this Assembly in regard to these 
requirements. He then explained tho necessity for allotment, and 
said that the Government were under obligation to supply opium to 
other countrios, and there would be a breach of contract if these 
provisions were not granted. 

Mr. Rangachari, thereupon, withdrew his motion. Mr. 
Hailey’s demand under head “Opium” was then granted. 


Land Revenue 


Mr. Hullah, Rovenuo Secretary, moved for a grant of Rs. 
967,000 for land revenue. 

Mr. Soshagiri Iyer moved that the provision of Rs. 1,02,750 
for Coorg be reduced by Rs. 50,000. He said that bo could not 
understand why the rovenuo administration of Coorg b > kept in 
tho hands of the Central Government, instead of being shifted 
to the Madras Government, which would carry the administration 
much cheaper than at present. 

Sir Sivaawamy Iyor objected to dragging tho large question of 
annexation of Coorg to Madras in a budget discussion. The ques¬ 
tion required a separate and thorough handling before final decision. 
Sir William Vincent said that the people of Coorg, as a wholo, 
preferred to remain a separato entity under the Government of 
India. If it was later found advisable in the interest of Coorg, ami 
in accordance with tho wishes of its people to annex to tho Madras 
Presidency, or effect any other reforms, the Government of India 
would be propared to consider it. Mr. Seshagiri bad really brought 
a large question under the guise of demand on grants., 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyor, replying, feft surprised as to why Sir 
Sivaswamy wa9 so stiff necked in his opposition to the proposal, 
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the legislative assembly 

whan ha had been a Merabor of the Madras Excd_ 

ihc spoaxor had brought forward his motion only to elicit 
. ma 10n ; ln draw the attention of the Government for more 
efficient working of the administration in Coorg. 

i ho motion was by leave withdrawn, and tho original Govern¬ 
ment motion for grant of Rs. 9,67,000 was carriod 

Mr. Innos’ demand for Rs. 1,29,000 under Excise was granted 
without any opposition and reduction. Similarly, Mr. Hailey’s 
demand for Rs. 4,24,000 under Stamps was sanctioned. 

Forests 

Mr. Hullah wanted Ra. 25,70,000 under the head “ Forests/ 1 
. r * Venkatapathi Raju urged reduction by one lakh of the provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 1,57,940 for Extra Assistant Conservators and other 
supervisors. He referred to tho growth of the figure under Salaries 
from Rs. 53,220 in 1920-21 to Rs. 1,57,910 during the coming year, 
and saw no justification for this sudden increase of more than twice 
the amount, which only affected the poor tax payer. He found no 
hopes of inducing tho Government to cut, down tho expenditure, 
when items like this grew in one year to twice its size. 

largo majority 0 " reduCtio, ‘ vote and carried by a 

rodur'cdPv^Z^lTn m0 M <1 J * hat . tho demand under‘Forest’ be 
■ .. ' , ? s ' disclaimed anv intention for standing 

oui 3 th^the hG mosfc " eodu(i developments in forests but ho 

development of India. h d 8 ml and coram8 rciol 

1 vk;i l !k. 6 T‘ , ‘ ll !,i i b8 Imperial Forest Service was votahlo, 
while the salaries of the Provincial Service were not. It was now 

‘ ld ®i t C ? n . 8ld | er r' 10 " Wh r he , r tho _ lm ' ori al Forest Service should bo 
I ' 1 ' n i," d,a or ,n ‘'"eland. Then again, the Research Institutes 
h i . College in Debra Dun were to be improved to afford 
hube, and up-to-date education in Forestry, and expert staff was 
now b.mg eiigaged. He assured the House that only a minimum 
provision for Forests had been demanded 

flndertheh e O l°‘‘Fnr a e.t” ,,er6UP0 .- Wi,hdrawn - n,, d the reduced sum 
unrier tho head Foiost amounting to Rs. 24 70,000 was carried. 

Registration 

The domand of Rr> 2 500 fur Pnoief^t; . , 

discussion. Kegistrat.on was carried without 


Col. Wag he 


Railways 


_ rn introduced the head an 
manded grant of Rs. 61,68,Cl,000 


^er ‘Railways, 1 and do- 

Mr. Venkatapafchi Raju. who 
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^reduction of working expanses from Rs. 58,21,72,0(K)J_ 

6s, pointed out that Railways were purely worked as a corn- 
trial concern, and tho House must deal with it on businoss-like 
principles- In countries like Canada, the working expenses on Rail¬ 
ways came to about fifty per cent and he, therefore, did not under¬ 
stand how it could come to 06 per cent here in this country. 
Col. Waghorn referred to the increase in the cost of fuel and of 
renewals of the rolling stock, permanent ways, etc., which wero 
kept in abeyance during the War, besides extra remuneration 
to omployoos. Otherwise there was no increase over the present 
year's figure. 

Mr. Anna Bapajee Katha also moved for tho reduction of four 
crorea under tho head “Railways : working oxpensos.” He said 
that while ho was in full sympathy with tho proposal of spending 
more money on renewals of the rolling stock and permanent ways,, he 
should ask the House to remember that considering the rate ot pro¬ 
gress on these renewals during the current year, the Assembly should 
not vote for the huge sum under this head. 

Sir George Barrios, replying, pointed out that the increase of 
61 lakhs was due to increase in the price of coal, and some other in¬ 
creases on account of the increase in the wages to employees. Tho 
plain fact was that owing to tho scarcity of getting material during 
the war tho Government could not renew the wear and tear. Now 
that the War was over, they had to renew the whole machinery 
which would cost enormously, 

Mr. Pickford supported every word of Sir George Barnes, and 
referred to the damaged condition of rolling stock, making pnsrengor 
traffic unsafe. He appealed most earnestly to the members again?t 
any policy of retrenchment which would only injure tho best 
int erest of tho country. 

*Mr. Price mentioned instances in the past when tho Railways 
wero c ’osed for lack of filing stock. He said that it would be a 
disaster i () the Panjab and Sindh if tho N. W. Railway traffic was 
yot impro voc j 

Mr. II Vishanda9 endorsed Mr. Price's remark, and said that 
ther? 8houb} t> e n0 reduction in tho interests of the country at largo. 
Mr. iiUssaii) Ali said that the question was not of providing money, 
but wither the money provided would be utilised for tho affixed 
purpose, If the Railway Board could assure that they would bo able 
to get roi^ig stock from England this year, ho would support tho 
total amotlnt for working oxpenses. 

Mr. R&ngacbari had no objection to tho working expenses being 
granted if it was for the ronewal of rolling stock attd permanent 
ways. Ho asked why tho Government should not got these stock 
29(a) * 
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co and other countries, whoro their price was stated 


B. S. Kamath objected to improving the pay of the staff to 
the detriment of rolling stocks, and particularly, instanced the case 
of the G. I. P. Railway in respect of which there was an increase 
from seventy six to ninety lakhs on the salary of General Superin¬ 
tendents, whereas increase in its expenditure on the rolling stock 
was comparatively very small. He took strong exception to this 
feature of the railway administration, and asked why Superin¬ 
tendents and other officers should bo brought from other countries, 
and paid very high salarios, thereby finding it difficult to improve 
the rolling stock. 

Colonel Gidney objected to the motion for tho reduction, and 
took strong exception to the question of racial distinction brought 
in by Mr. Kamath. Ho said that the test was of fitness for service. 
If Indians went in largo numbers to England and trained themselves 
in particular lines, they were equally eligible to fill the engineering 
and other technical posts. He drew the attention of the great 
agitation now prevailing among tho railway statf, and any reduction 
in their salaries would mean disaster to the country. He emphasised 
that there was no question of race in filling the engineering posts. 

Di. Gour said that the whole question was that there was al¬ 
ways a distinction in the salaries of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indians doing the same work. If tho railways were to be worked 
on economic lines, the posts should bo open to men of merit without 
distinction of particular community. The Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians should be paid tho same as Indians. Otherwise tho railways 
would be very expensive. The principle dominating tho adminis¬ 
tration should bo fair-play and no favour. 

Dr. Nand Lai pressed for a larger introduction of tho Indian 
element in the working of railways. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju said that he did not stand in the 
way of any useful expenditure, but merely objected to increasing 
several unnecessary items, which could easily be brought, flow/,, 
He wanted an explanation as to why the working expense 18 were in¬ 
creasing abnormally, especially whon they were thinking of raf s j ng 
special loans. Unless the Government would promise tc 1 8cr !itiniso 
i ho necessity for such abnormal increase, he muBt pres3 h 1 ’ 8 motion. 

Mr. Jadunatb Mazumdar supported the motion for th e reduc¬ 
tion, while Mr. Gin walla opposed it. 

Col. Waghorn, replying to the debate, assured the Iiouse that 
thia year the Government hoped to carry out renewals morn than last 
year, and wanted thorn to believe that every possible effort would 
bo made to improve the rolling stock, pormanont way, etc. 
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' Lathe urged that four crores should be deducted frotnJ tAe A 
expenses under railway demand. He urged the same ar¬ 
guments as were urgod by many non-officials on Mr. V. Raju’s 
motion, and pointed to the huge deficit they were working under. 

Col. Waghorn and Sir George Barnes asked the House not to 
vote for the reduction, as it would defer many urgent and important 
works contemplated, and appealed to Mr. Lathe to Withdraw the 
motion. 

The motion was, howover, pressed and lost. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved for the reduction of the cost of the 
Railway Board by Rs. 8,30,000. He narrated the disgracoful 
condition of the South Indian Railway, especially in tho far south, 
and expressed tho feelings of the people that tho rates were so 
manipulated that they encouraged more external trade than intornal 
trado. Ho had seldom heard anyone saying a good word about tho 
Railway Board, which, as a whole, had not done anything to 
advance railway construction. In the Madras Presidency, the 
interests of Railway construction would have been safer without the 
Railway Board. Mr. Tomkins, Joint Secretary of the Railway 
Board, in his evidence before the Railway Committee, had shown 
how far the Railway Board had not boon able to serve the purpose 
of remedying the complaints against the callousnoss of tho Company. 
Sir Sivaswami Iyer observed that tho Railway Board had been a 
source of obstacle and an engine of dolay for useful programmes, 
and ho would therefore wish it to be replaced by some suitable 
substitute. 


Sir Sivaswami withdrew the motion, and the grant under tho 
railway head amounting to Rs. 61,68,01,000 was carried. 

Tho demand was accepted. 


Irrigation 

Sir Sydney Crookshank introduced the head under “ Irrigation 
and Water-Ways , 1 ” for which he demanded Rs. 2,69,000. 

Posts end Telegraphs. 

Mr. Innes moved that the grant of Rs. 10,78,02,000 bo made 
for Posts and Telegraphs. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju moved that the provision of working 
expenses amounting to Rs. 8,38,82,000 be reduced by one croro. 
Ho drew attention to the pre-war figures for the same head, and 
said that the figure for the noxt year stood 2U0 per cent higher than 
five years ago. Every year the working expenses were going up by 
leaps and bounds, and tho time had come for reduction. 

Mr. Innos said that the motion for reduction would do onor- 
uoue harm, Tbe expenditure on Poets and Telegraphs was ,_r v.. 
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ETgmtfuse expansions of these servicos were undertaken 
saf^ arnd also because, as it was well-known, there had been 
increases owing to economic conditions, and Mr. Venkatapathi 
could check these economic conditions with the same result as 
Canute did on the exorcise of his will over the waves of the sea. 
The speaker cited the example of the House of Commons, where re¬ 
duction was never resorted to, unless it meant a vote of censure on 
the Minister in charge. The expenses under the head, ho said, 
wore essential for the efficient working of tho department. 

The motion for reduction was put and lost. 

Mr. Joshi moved for reduction on Rs. 1,200,000 demand for 
Posts and Telegraphs. He said that retrenchment could be effected 
by stopping the creation of new posts and by postponing a certain 
number of new buildings. He said that tho expenditure on new 
buildings should be reduced to ten lakhs. 


Mr. Joshi’s motion was put to vote, and declared carried. 
When a division was demanded, the result was that 47 voted for 
and 42 against. 

Mr. Samartb moved that in tho demand for Posts and 
Telegraphs, the amount of Rs. 10,78,02,000 bo reduced by Rs. 
11.002,000. lie said that a reduction should be made in the 
amount entered in the columns for capital outlay. Ho pointed 
ou: the wrong entry of capital outlay on Posts and Telegraphs 
io the tatement of. expenditure charged to the revenue of tho 
Central Government in India. Mr. Hailey accepted tho proposal 
to tho extent of one crore of rupees. The reduced demand for 
Posts and Telegraphs, amounting to 77,80,02,000 was accepted. 


DELHI—Will, MARCH 1921 


The Assembly mot again on tho 11th. and the discussion on 
grant was continued. 

Tin- demand under the head, Interest on Miscellaneous Oblige* 
* ions” amounting to Rs. 2,30,77,000, was granted without discussion. 

General Administration 

Mr O'Donnell introduced tho Budget head under tho 
“General Administration”, and demanded a grant of Rs. 65,03,000. 

Mr Venkatapathi Raju, in moving that a provision of Rs. 
60,000 under the head of “Executive Council” be omitted, drew 
attention to the fact that the place of Sir George Barnes, who 
was about to retire, should not bo filled and the number of 
Executive Councillors should bo six and not sovon. 

Sir William Vincent, replying, stated that at present there 
was no intention of giving the place of‘Sir George Barnes to a 
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aber. Tfio provision that was sought to be on 
to travelling allowances to Executive Councillors. Thero 
were a lot of complaints from several parts of the country* which 
required to be attended to by tours. Further, the members 
themselves often felt the need, of getting into touch with commer¬ 
cial centres, and so it was not advisable to cut out this sum. 
They should not do that, unless the House wished to curtail the 
touring of the Executive Councillors. \ 

The motion was rejected. 

Inspector of Office Procedure 


Mr. Mazumdar moved that tho item “Inspector of Office 
Procedure’ 7 carrying a salary of Rs. 27,450 be omitted. He could 
not believe that tho Home Member or any other Secretary could 
say that they had in their old age forgotten the Office procedure. 
Ho said that the salary of this Special Officer was put as non- 

votable, but ho could not understand how. 

Mr. Hailey interrupted and said that he was sorry that there 
was a misprint. Tho salary was votable. 7 

Mr. Mazumdar said that he was surprised tmat this misprint 
should have escaped tho notice of the Inspector of Office Procedure 
himself. (Laughter.) 

Thoro was a good deal of heckling over this matter and 
eventually the 'motion was lost. 


Publicity Section 

Mr. Bhai Man Singh next moved that tho provision of Rs. 
18,000 for the salary of two officers on special duty in the He o 
Department be omitted. He said that he was under the impression 
t hat this special branch was doing somo secret service, anti ho did ^ 
not want tho Government to have any officers on such high salaries 
fur this purpose. 

After Sir William Vincent had replied showing tho importance 
of publicity work on behalf of Government Mr. Bhai Man Singh 
asked for permission to withdraw his motion, as he was not pre¬ 
viously aware of all the facts that were given out in the course of 
the debate. But his personal belief and personal experience was 
that more of falsehood and less of truth was being spread by the 
Punjab Publicity Buroau, which, in effect, were calculated to do 
more harm than good. 

American Lecturer to India 

. Mr. Kamat moved that tho provision of Rs. 25,000 for charges 
in connection with the visit of an American Lectitrer to India be 
Quitted. 
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T’illiam Vincent emphasised the ignorance that preto.._. 
06ited States about Indian affairs, and quoted instances ua 
^.„^iaisrepresentations spread there by the Indian revolutionary, 
otherwise called the Ghadr party, about Indian state of affairs. 
Ihe Government intended to call an American lecturer of very high 
repute who could attract audience by thousands to come to India, 
and after studying its position to go back to America and supply 
most accurate information. The step was taken in order that 
Amorica might be able to appreciate at what stage the people of 
India had reached in the political, social and educational spheres* 
The motion for the reduction was put and carried by a majority. 

Administration of Justice 


Mr. O’Domiel moved that the grant of Rs. 4,47,000 under 
Administration of Justice be granted. 

Mr. Norton moved for the reduction of Rs. 10,000 from Civil 
and Sessions Court, and Rs. 10,000 from Criminal Courts. He said 
that bis object was to secure a reduction of Rs. 20,000 in order to 
enable Lho Government to provide the Assembly with an adequate 
library, so aa to enable the members to come prepared after reference 
to books. In order to secure retrenchment for this purpose, he 
wanted to attack the Ecclesiastical head”, but finding that it was 
not vo table he wanted to cut down the Viceroy’s household. But, 
as he did not like to inconvenience the new Viceroy, he had, how- 
ever, regretfully to resort to “Administration of Justice”. He 
wished that the Government would show charity, latitude and 
benevolence in this matter of providing a library at Delhi. 

Ihe I resident said that Mr. Norton had not, from the first to 
the last word, touched the administration of justice, and the reason 
vby the speaker was not stopped was that he was touching a subject 
of great importance to the House. Howevor, ho would not allow 
the same amount of latitude to other speakers, except the Govern¬ 
ment Member, who, if he liked, could touch the question of the 
provision of a library. 

Sir William Vincent assured that he would approach the 
Finance Member to provide money for a library at Delhi, but he 
did not see the reason why the administration of justico be mude to 

sulfer for it. 


After this assurance, Mr, Norton withdrew bis motion. The 
original motion for tho grant under the “Administration of Justice” 
was thereupon carried, 


Goals and Convicts' Settlements 

Mr. O’Donnell introduced the head under “Gaols and Convicts 
Settlements”, and wanted sanction for Rs. 31,20,000, 
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,angacbari moved for a redaction by Rs. 21,20' 
rbt the growth of increase of expenditure in respoct 
ifd fco steamers which carried convicts to the Andamans. 
After Sir W. Vincent had explained the Govt, position 
motion was withdrawn, and the total demand granted. 



the 


Police 

Mr. O'Donnell moved for the grant of Rs. 2,92,100 for the 
police. The motion was carried. 

Ports and Pilotage 

Mr. Innes movod for grant of Rs. 11,68,000 under ‘ Ports and 
Pilotage” which was agreed to. 

Survey and Meteorology 

The demand for the Survey of India amounting to Rs. 2,83,000 
was also carried. 

The Revenue Secretary then demanded Rs. 4,57,000 for 
meteorology. 

Geological Survey* etc 

Demands for the geological survey amounting to Rs. 164,000 
and for the botanical survey amounting to Rs. 1,37,000 were also 
granted. 

Mr. Sharp moved for the grant* of Rs. 1,11,000 for the zoologi¬ 
cal Survey, which was agreed to after some discussion. 

Archaeology 

Mr. Sharp moved for the grant of Rs. 14,55,000 for Archaeology. 

Sir Thomas Holland movod for Rs. 1,60,00,000 (?) under 
“mines” . which were granted. 

Science and Education 

Mr. Sharp demanded Rs. 3,54,000 for other scientific depart- 
merits and Rs. 18,49,000 for education. Both were granted without 
discussion. 

Medical Service* 


Mr. O’Donnell moved for the demand of Rs. 16,24,000 for 
Medical Services. 

Mr. Rangachari, in urging a reduction of the demand for 
medical purposes of Rs. 16,24,000 by six lakhs, appealed to the 
Government to give effect to the popular wishes in regard to tho 
encourgement of Ayurvaidic and Uuani systems of medicine. 

Sir William Vincent, on behalf of the Government, referred to 
the promise he gave last year to Mr. Haroon Jaffer in regard to the 
encouragement of the Pnani and Tibbi College in Delhi if the 
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i of that institution would approach tho Governmentjwj 
considerod scheme. But, for some reason or other, Hakim 
w.han, who was the head of that institution, refused to come 
for a grant. The speaker had no doubt- that Non- Co-operation was 
responsible for that (laughter), and the institution was conducted on 
principles opposed to a “Satanic” Government. (Laughter) 

On this assurance, Mr. Rangachari withdrew his motion, and 
tho total demand asked for was granted, which was accepted. 

Mr. Sharp moved for the grant of Rs. 11,30,000 for public health. 


DELHI — U+TH MARCH 1021. 

Agriculture. 

Mr. Hullah, Revenue Secretary, demanded Rs. 7,50,000 under 
agriculture. 

Rai Saheb Lakshmi Narayan Lai moved for the omission of 
a lump provision of Rs. 18.S20 for tho Gazetted staff, Pusa. 

The motion for reduction was put and lost. 

Mr. Shahani moved for reduction in the provision for agricul¬ 
tural and veterinary periodicals. He said that his intention really 
v-'as to draw tho attention of the Government to the necessity of 
increasing grant under this head. 

Mr. Hailey assured that the Government would try to meet 
the wishes of the mover for an increase under this head. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Shahani also moved for the omission of Rs, 15,000 provided 
rn £ ian k Indian lea Association. Ho pointed out that there 

v.eio other industries like cotton, which required to bo encouraged 
more than tea. 

Mr. Ilullah emphasised tho fact that this was the opportune 
moment for a grant, and that any renewal of it would be placed 
before the Finance Committee. 

J he motion for omrnissiou was negatived and the total demand 
was accepted. 

Mr. Hullah noxt demanded Rs. 5,87,000 under “ Civil Veteri¬ 
nary Services.” 

Mr. Badge pressed for reduction of Rs. 11,290 provided for a 
Veterinary Deputy Superintendent by Rs. 8,000. 

Mr. Hullah accoptod tho reduction to tho extent of Rs. 7,650- 
Industries. 

Sir Thomas Holland next moved for a grant of Rs. 6,13,000 
under tho bead 4 ‘ Industries.” 

Mr. Shahani abkod for the omission of Rs. 10,000 provided a;s 
tho Balary of tho Manager of the Acetone factory at Nasik. 
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^/motion for roduction was put and lost. 

_Lakshmi Narayan Lai moved for th3 omission of Rs 

provided for the rovision of the Nasik Acetone Factory. 

Sir Thomas Holland briefly replied, pointing out that even this 
sum was not sufficient for tho purpose. 

The motion was lost. # t 

Sardar Gulab Singh moved for the reduction of the total 
doraand by Rs. 1,73,000, and suggested that the same expenditures 
under consideration like those of Acetone factory might be put oif 
till next year, and only those of extreme urgency taken up. 

The motion was put and lost. 


Aviation. 


Mr. limes demanded Rs. 55,000 for aviation. 

Mr. Lakabmi Narayan moved for the omission of Rs. 30.000 
provided for an aerodromo at Allahabad which was negatived. 

Other Grants. 


Mr. Innes moved for tho grant of Rs. 25,800 (?) for commercial 
intelligence. 

Mr. Sharp’s demand, under the head “Census,” for Rs. 2,465,000 
was accepted without any discussion. 

Mr. Innes next moved for the grant of Rs, 1,53,000 under the 

head “ Emigration”. |t . 

Mr. Innes’ demand for Rs. 1,79,000 under the head Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies” was accepted without discussion. 

Mr. Hailey moved for grant of Rs, 12,12,000 under miscellaneous 
departments. 


Imperial Library. 

Dr. Gour moved that the provision of Rs. 72,000 for charges 
in connection with tho Imperial Library be omitted. He objected 
to tho library being located in Calcutta when the Imperial Capital 
had been removed to Delhi. If this library was being taken advant¬ 
age of by Bengal, its cost should be borne by the local Government. 
After a good deal of discussion in which much jealousy was rhown 
by somo members for the location of the Library at Calcutta, tho 
motion for reduction was put to vote and lost. 


Currency. 

On tho motion of Mr. Hailey the grant of Rs. 31,30,000 <>ndrr 
<4 Currency” was carried without discussion. 

Civil Works. 

Sir Sydney Crocksbank moved for grant of Rs. 1,19,50,000 
under Civil Works, including expenditure in England. 

30 
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- .y Viceregal Estate. 

Gour moved for the reduction of Rs. 5,00,000 for the 
Viceregal estate. He said that he failed to see the necessity of 
providing such huge sums for the Viceregal estate, which, after all, 
was a temporary house, which had, in future, to be shifted perma¬ 
nently toRaisina in Now Delhi. An important question to be decided 
was whether the Government would go on spending largo sums of 
money over temporary buildings. 

The amendment was put and lost. 

Motor-bus Service 


Dr. Gour moved that the provision of Rs. 26,50,00 for motor- 
bus service for conveyance of the Government of India establish¬ 
ment be omitted. The motion for reduction was put and negatived. 

Extension of Longwood Hotel 

Dr. Gour moved for the omission of Rs. 84,000 intended 
for the extension of the Longwood Hotel in Simla, which, it was 
stated, was to provide accommodation for members of this Assemb¬ 
ly during the Legislative Sessions thore. Dr. Gour objected lo 
thir expenditure, bo long as the real question, whethor or not any 
legislative business was to be transacted in Simla during the autumn, 
vas not settled. He pressed that this expenditure should be 
defei ed until they decide that question. 

Mr. Hailey wanted that this motion should be deferred till 

^ . J j ” a m L n TT yer 8 TTlot,on re garding the exodus to Simla was 
decided. I be House agreed to tbis arrangement. 

Simla Exodus 

Mr. Sesbagiri Iyor then moved that the provision of Rs. 5,64,500 
for building a Council Chamber for the Legislative Assembly in 
.Simla be omitted. He said that the opinion outside this House was 
unanimous that there should be no legislation from hill tops. 
(Cries of No, No ) The Madras Government had, in deferenco to 
the persistent voice of the Presidency, decided that, there should he 
no legislation from its summer Presidency at Ootacamund, and that 
the Government had agreed to move down to the plains whenever 
’her.- was any legislation. The speaker thought that this Assembly 
should convey their heartiest thanks to Lord Willingdon for the 
exceedingly good example he bad set in this question. This 
A -erably rnuBt imitate the example of that benighted Province and 
p or on resolve that there should be no legislation in Simla 
ThGovernment had told him that the coat of the temporary 
Council Chamber wns Ra. t3,85,000 and that of the residential 
accommodation of Members was Rs. 6,32,000. Thus, a sum of 
n' iirly ten lakhs had already been spent, and when the Council 
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nei/had been completely built it would have cost Ks. 2C 
Jor^Very long time, it was tacitly understood that there should bo 
no contentious legislation from the summer residence, but those 
were the days when there were no representatives of the people in 
the Government. But, after that, when the Councils came into 
existence, there was persistent agitation against legislation from the 
summer residence. This was not heeded to, and the result is known 
to all. One Parliamentary Committoo in England had condemned 
that the army headquarters should have been in Simla. If that 
could bo so in regard to Executive Council being in Simla, theio 
was greater reason why legislative members should not be asked to 
go up to Simla. Mr. Seshagiri Iyer suggested that legislative 
business might bo hold in Delhi throughout the five cold months 
with a short recess, and if there was any urgent legislation to be 
transacted during the autumn, then the Government should come 
down to Delhi for a few days for the purpose. We are not made of 
ice, concluded the speaker, and wo can share the sufferings of the 
people living hero for a few days. All shades of opiniou in India, 
whether European or Anglo-Indian, or Moderate or Nationalist, are 
unanimous that there should be no legislation from hill-tops, and by 
your vote this affcornoon you will tell the people whether you are 
truly representing them in this Aesombly or not. 

Sir William Vincent said that the Government's position was 
absolutely neutral, and the question at issue was purely a matter oi 
choice by the Assembly. His personal opinion was that the Members 
would find it extremly inconvenient to work here in summer, and 
he would suggest that, before finally deciding the issue, the House 
should servo horo for ono summer season and then see whether they 
would stick to Delhi for all seasons. His personal opinion was that 
the Assembly should wait for another six or seven years till perma¬ 
nent Chambers were built here. It would bo impossible at present 
for the Government to sit here for 12 months for lack of accomoda¬ 
tion, but if the Assembly decided in favour of Delhi only, tb< camp 
offices should be brought down to Delhi. Ho informed the Hon so 
that the Legislative Chamber in Simla was already nearing com 
tion, and that the building now could uot bo dismantiod. Commu¬ 
nications in Simla were now quite up-to date and accommodation 
was abundant. The late Chief Commissioner of Delhi, Mr. Hailey, 
could tell the House of bis experience of Delhi heat. Perhaps, lie 
took bag3 of ice with him. (Laugher.) He asked the Members whe¬ 
ther they would like to motor down to the Council Chamber from 
Raisina which was at a distance of seven miles. However, tho 
House should decide what was the most advantageous for the in¬ 
duct of public business. 
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Nfindlal, opposing tbe motion, said that the sessni 
YawouUI mean more out-put of work and less inconvenience, 
earfl that the Members would dio with heavy work under the 
scorching heat of Delhi sun. As for the remoteness of Simla, ho 
said that newspapers could inform of the public feelings to tho 
same extent. 


Mr. Surma said that it would take several years before Delhi 
could be made to suit tho needs of the Government. Moreovor, the 
Government bad already spent four lakhs on tho Simla Council 
Chamber, and it would bo wasteful expenditure to suddenly stop 
this building. As for expensiveness, he said that there would be no 
raving in keeping Delhi for the summer session. From his personal 
experience ho could say that ho felt much fitter to work in Simla, 
and it would ho truely democratic to walk in the nice climato of 
Simla hills. Coming to tho question of public opinion, Mr. Sarma 
said that there was really no difference between Delhi and 
Simla, as both were not intellectual centres, and the Members could 
not. possibly expect any very groat help from public opiuion in 
these two places. Both these capitals were in one corner of India. 
Ho, therefore, said that on the grounds of economy, finance, con¬ 
venience and public opinion there was not much to prefer Delhi to 
Siml i. 

Dr. Saprn said that the Government Executive Members could 
not vote on this resolution. As they wanted to remain neutral, tho 
Government would examine tho results of the debate carefully and 
put it before the new Viceroy. 

Mr. Ujagar Singh Bedi strongly opposed tho motion, and, 
among other things, he said that tho eiiicioricy of Government work 
would suffer if they adoped tho resolution. 

Mr. Rangacbariar, who had himself often gone to Ootacamuml 
during his High Court vacation, said that ho spoke there not as Mr. 
Kangachari, but as a representative of millions of people in his 
Presidency. (Hear, hear.) Ho asked : Die! not their fathers and 
forefathers do their work in the plains ? Did the Kings oi old go 
to Simla or Darjeeling or Ootucamund to transact their work. Ho 
kneu that the bureaucracy would persist in going to the heights of 
Simla to administer tho country, but he never knew that there 
would bo brown bureaucrats also. Ho was rather surprised that 
hi h hon. leader, Mr. Sarma, at whose feet ho learut his lessons, who, 
us President of the Madras Mahajana Sabha, had drafted telegram 
after telegram in vilifying the wicked bureaucratic Government for 
gon.g up to Bummer residences, had now stood up to defend the 
climb to Simla. Eminent versons, Jiko Keja Sir Madbava Eao and 
Dr. Miller, bod entered their nost emphatic protest against this 
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Migration. Mr. Sarraa said that the new Vicci^) 
ind-he would decide the question. But the speaki 
Viceroy being new, he would liko to know the views of 
this Assembly. He, therefore, said “ do work for the people, do 
their work, fooling as they do.” The responsibility for our decision 
rests with us—Indians. I look for a day when our people, the 

masses, will also send their representatives hero. How do you 
expect them to afford to go on to legislate in the cool heights of 
Simla ? Surely, that is a tall order. I am surprised that the people of 
tho Panjab are rising to oppose the motion. Would they have liked to 
be in the heights of Simla when the Panjab disturbances took place? 
Would you have been in a position to read newspapers to know what 
was happening in Amritsar and other places ? Js that the conception 
of our duty here as legislators? If you had been in the cool 
heights, when those happenings took place, would you have been 
able to influence tbo Government ? Even in the plains you were 
not able to do anything. You would have been in a much worse 
position if you had been in Simla. As deliberative and responsible 
people assembled hero, are we really voicing the feelings of tbo 
people when we say : “We shall go to Simla and legislate/’ Lot us 
not write ourselves down as insincere patriots saying “one thing 
one day and another thing other day.” Delhi has been chosen as 
the capital. Let us push on tho work in Delhi and make Delhi 
more habitable, but let us not be drawn away by side-issues and 
side-tracks. 

Mr. Norton could not for a moment accept that the Government 
could do better work on the hills than in tho plains. The Govern¬ 
ment muRt do their work in the plains whether it was good, bad or 
indifferent. No doubt the climate in Simla was more pleasant. But, 
as a matter of fact, they could do work here, as they could do on the 
hills. Mr. Sarma must not have said one thing as non offioi d and 
contradicted himself now because be was an official. That sort oi 
attitude^ ought to be deprecated. The members should approach 
this question, realising that they were representing the people’s 
feelings, and as for himself be would not vote, but abide by the 
majority verdict. 

Mr. S. Sinha reminded the House of the legal position of tho 
question. If they voted against the grant, the construction of tho 
Chamber would be stopped. But still the Viceroy would have 
power to convene the session at Simla. This issue should bo decided 
by a resolution of public importance. Tho Houao Bhoul i allow the 
building to be completed. 

Sir Sydney Crooksbank said that the position was (bat the 
Government bad certain amount of accommodation at Delhi and 
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affiount at Simla, but neither was sufficient to accomrafcd 
rjQjtvernment of India for the whole year. Five or six years 
hence, permanent buildings would spring up in Delhi, and then the 
Assembly could decide the question. He informed the Assembly 
that the Metcalfe House, where the Council of State Chamber was 
located, had been found to be inadequate te meet tho demands of 
the Upper Chamber, and it would be reconstructed this summer. 
He requested the House, therefore, to at least hold their session in 
Simla for one year. As for the Chamber at Simla, it was built in 
such a way that it could bo turned into residential quarters for the 
Government officials, for whom houses were now being taken on 
rent. So there would be no waste of money, oven if, at a later date, 
the Assembly decided in favour of Delhi. 

Mr. F. Norton asked whether the vote of the Assembly would 
mean vote on the Simla exodus or vote on.a particular grant. 

Sir William Vincent replied it would be considered as a vote 


on vSimla exodus. 

The President informed that certain previous discussions had 
boon deferred to discuss this general question. 

Mr. Viahindas said that it would be unfair to the Assembly to 
throw away four lakhs of rupees. 

Tbo President suggested to Mr. Seshagri Iyer to reduce his 
motion for reduction from over 5 lakhs to a hundred rupees, so as to 
allow discussion on the general policy. Mr. Seshagiri Iyer agreed, 

Mr. Vishindas favoured the Simla sessions as most advantageous 
to the country and to tho tax-payer. 

Mr. Mazumdar said he would have better liked an open discussion 
on tho exodus than this indirect and subtle method of dealing with it. 

At this stage Mr. Sinba applied for closure, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer’s motion, as formally amended, was then 
put to vote and declared lost. 


Mint & Exchange 


Mr.~Hailey introduced the head under “ Mint ” and demanded 
a grant of Rs. 21,45,000, and a grant of Rs. 3,28,54,000 under tho 
head “Exchange”, which were accepted. On the motion of Mr. 

ley, a grant of Re. 2,57,000 under “Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions” was agreed to. 

Stationery and Printing 


Sir Thomas Holland introduced the head under “ Stationery 
and Printing” and demanded a grant of Rs. 1,49,12,200. 

Sir Frank Carter urged for a reduction of this figure by Rs. 
10,00,000. He referred to the waste of stationery in Government 
Offices, and desired that the Finance Committee should scrutiniso 
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details of this expenditure. The Inspector 
should help the Government in this direction, in 
Tusion, ho suggested certain methods of effecting economy in 
stationery as was being done in Europe and America, and that^ the 
Government should buy their stationery as far as possible in India. 

Sir Thomas Holland explained that nine-tenths of the paper, 
which was the most important of all stationaries, were being 
bought in this country. He welcomed this motion in so far as it 
would bring home to the officials the necessity of effecting economy 
in the use of stationery, but the difficulty was that the manufacturers 
in India demanded more than those abroad. In order to make 
Indian manufacturers realise the necessity of facing the competition 
of the world, the Government intended to bring certain special 
qualities of paper from abroad. The Government also proposed to 
employ at the headquarters of tho Government of India (Delhi and 
Simla) stationery depots. 

After several speakers had strongly supported the mover, 
Sir Prank Carter withdrew liis motion in view of Sir Thomas 
Holland’s assurance to effect economy. Leave to withdraw tho 
motion was nob given by many members, and the motion for reduc¬ 
tion by ten lakhs was eventually carriod by a majority. 

Miscellaneous 


Mr. Hailey demanded a grant of R 3 . 50,23,000 under tho head 
“Miscellaneous.” 

Mr. Lathe moved that thi reserve of Rs. 10 lakhs at the dis¬ 
posal of the Finance Department be reduced. He said that from 
tho experience of past years, it was sufficiently known that those 
reserves were never used, or at least to the extent provided for. 
This huge amount for unforeseen expenditure was not justified as 
the budget had been prepared with the utmost caution. However, 
if need arose for any charges, the Finance Member could come for a 
supplementary grant. 

Mr. Hailey eaid that it was not good policy to come to the 
House for supplementary grants on all occasions. He believed that 
tho reserve was not at all large. 

Mr. Lathe agreed to reduce his figure to five lakhs, and his 
amended motion was carried. 

Mr. Hailey demanded a grant of Rs. 62,84,000 under the head 
'Adjustments.” This was agreed to. 


N. W. F. Provinces 

Dr. Sapru wanted a grant of Rs. 1,43,54,000 to moot charges 
in respect of the administration of the North-West Frontier 
Province. 
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Iswar Saran, while moving that the provision on 
for general administration bo reduced by Rs. 20,000, said 
that his object was to draw the attention of the House to tho 
unsatisfactory condition of tho administration in the North-West 
Frontier Provinces. Dr. Nand Lai had already referred to this kind 
of administration by his resolution for a Committee on the Frontier 
raids. The facts stated by Dr. Nand Lai had not boon challenged 
by Dr. Sapru at that time. 

Dr. Sapru rose to a point of order. He said that tho bon. friend 
is not quite correct when he says that the facts were not challenged. 

Mr. Iswar Saran replied that ho might be wrong, but it was his 
opinion. He referred to tho article that had appeared in tho Tribune 
of Lahore, on the general administration of the North-Wost Frontier 
Provinces. Piero, in the Government of India, the Indians wore 
excluded from foreign and political doparmont, and in tho North-West 
Frontier Provinces there was practical exclusion of Indians from 
every branch of administration. There was no Indian either as 
Judge, Commissioner, Collector, Magistrate, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police or even as Assistant Superintendent of Police. This sort 
of administration had caused a groat deal of dissatisfaction. Mr. 
Montagu had, in bis Declaration of August, 1917, reforred to tho 
increasing association of Indians in overy branch of administration”, 
but this declaration had not in the least been carried into effect in 
tho N. W. F. Provinces. 

Dr. Nand Lai emphasised the fact that, the separation of tho 
Frontier Provinces had boon a failure, and urged ro-annexation on 
both political and economical grounds. 

Sir Sivaawami Aiyar asked tho Government as to what led 
them to separate the Frontier Provinces from the Panjab. If this 
special machinery was introduced to secure bettor administration 
of the Frontier, he was afraid that it hid not succeeded in bringing 
immunity from the trans Frontier raids. 

Dr. Sapru, on behalf of Government, referred to the previous 
discussion on tho matter and agreed to a round table conference, 
Ch. Sahabuddiri, Mr. S. Hussain Khan and S. Gujjan Singh asked 
the House to accept Dr, Sapru’s assurance, and tho motion was put 
and lost. 


Mr. Iswar Saran next moved that tho provision of Rs. 7,35,009 
f',r “ Administration of Justice” be reduced by Us. 30,000. lie 
only wanted to know if there wa9 no convict settlement in tho 
N. W. F, Province. This was eventually withdrawn. 

Expenditure in England. 

Mr. Hailey moved for the grant of Rs. 1,07,72,000 for ex¬ 
penditure in England, 
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/Lathe moved that the sum of Tis. 2,84,000 for ex£ 
6ction with probationers for the Forest Departnje/rF 
Ho urged that the recruitment and training- of. Indians 
for the Imperial Forest Service be made in India rather than in 
England. After a short discussion, Mr Lathe pointed out that-jho 
entire service should be manned by Indians, but for the present, as 
it was stated that forty per cent of the posts would be' fiHod by 
Indians and for more noxt year, he withdrew the motion and would 
wait and soo what the Government did. 

Mr. P. L. Misra moved that the item of Rs. 1,20,000 intended 
for the alteration of the Grosvonor Gardens bo omitted. 

Indian Students in England. 


Munshi Ishwar Saran moved that the provision of Rs. 50,000 
for the Indian Students’ Department bo reduced by Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Ishwar Saran, pointed out that the feeling of Indian 
students in England was that this department was brought into 
existence to beep an eye on their politics. Two or three years ago 
the Indian National Congress had demanded the abolition of this 
Department which had not gained the good-will of Indians or 
Indian students in England. After Mr. Shaft had assured the House 
that he would see that the arrangement had been taken away from 
the India Ollico and placed under the control of tho High Commis¬ 
sioner who would bo under the control of tho Government of India, 
and that, as Education Member, ho would take every care to see that 
this Department was hereafter conducted on the lines desired by 
the non-official members, Mr. Ishwar Saran withdrew bis motion. 

Dr. Gour moved that tho provision of Iis. 1,85,000 for the 
Indian Students* Department bo reduced by one lakh. Ho quoted 
tho roport of tho Secretary of the Students’ Department for 11)16 
to show that this responsible officer felt that it was mere waste of 
time and waste of money to sond Indian students to prosecute in 
England their studies in Law and Engineering. From his personal 
experience in England, he believed the it was a sheer wasto of time 
to send students for a study of Law in England. He pros ed 
that no scholarships should be given to Indian students, unless 
they disclosed the particular course of study they were going to 
prosecute. 

Mr. .Shaft challenged tho truth of the sweeping condemnation 
by Dr. Gour on the students who went to England for education 
in Law and Mr. Norton also repudiated tho idea that Indian 
students were not treated on a footing of equality with the ir own 
students in Oxford and Cambridge. Dr. Gour eventually withdrew 
his motion. 

30(a) / 
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DELHI—16TH. MARCH 1921 

tfe Assembly met on 16th March to dispose of the last batch of 
demands under eleven heads. Railway demands amounting to 
Rs. 17,78,11,000, introduced the previous day, were taken up for 
discussion. One motion for the reduction of grant by ten croros stood 
in the name of Rai Bahadur Majumdar, but owing to his absence 
the motion was not taken up. 

On a general discussion on Railway administration Dr. Nandlal 
wanted to tighten the mouth of the Railway money bag. As a com¬ 
mon servant of both Europeans and Indians of all creeds, he 
objected to the spirit of differential treatment on Indian railways. 
His first grievance was that Indians could not get a waggon at all till 
the palm of a station master was greased. He next pointed out the 
deplorable treatment in regard to passengers, the Europeans getting 
a better treatment than the Indians. The third grievance was that 
the railway servants stolo something from the commodities entrusted 
to their care. If he sent oranges somewhere, he should bo ready 
to moot the fact that only half would reach the place of destination. 
This naturally rosultod in the lack of confidence, and people 
instead of sending their articles by parcels entrusted them to 
travellers. Thus, the railway income suffered. Employers should, 
therefore, see that theft was put an end to. Then, again, railway 
compartments were horribly overcrowded, and the water-carriers 
at } latforms were absent, because they were, perhaps, cooking the 
food of fcho station masters, (Laughter.) As to now constructions, 
ho would say that any new additions would entail the samo corrup¬ 
tion. Tho House should not call upon the tax-payers to pay for 
additional burden for their additional miseries. (Laughter.) 

Sir George Barnes, replying, referred to the charge of corrup¬ 
tion. He agreed and deplored that corruption did exist. Ho had 
been trying to put an end to this corruption, but the public did not 
help him in that task. Sometimes ago, he came across a mill-owner 
from he Central Provinces, who told him that he had paid Rs. 50 
in order to procure a waggon, but when Sir George Barnes asked 
him to come and give particulars in order to bring a case against 
the station official, he fled away and absolutely declined to give any 
information. He related an almost similar case in which tho 
aggrieved party did not want to give evidence even when persuaded, 
and observed that it was the absence of help from the public that 
enabled corruption to goon. He earnestly hoped that Indians would 
hereafter help the Government in putting down corruption. (A voice, 
certainly,) Referring to tho charge of inequality of treatment be¬ 
tween Indian and European passengers, Sir George Barn°s observed 
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^eJijiJfan passengers brought auy particular grievance to the notice 
of tho authorities, it would be duly dealt with. As for the com- 
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\m Station-masters who were very few in number. Ag 



plaint about accommodation for third class passengers, ho agreed that 
there was room for complaint, but these passongors ought to arrange 
to sit themselves in all compartments rather than all of thorn in 
one or two, because they happened to be all friends and relations. 

Mr. Pickford wanted the existing linos to bo put in order 
before new construction could be attemptod, because they had been 
grossly neglected. Referring to Sir George Barnes' appeal for co¬ 
operation to put down corruption, Mr. Pickford related a case in 
which an Assistant Storekeeper made a written demand for two and 
a half per cent on tho amount of a Bill he had just passed for pay¬ 
ment. Mr. Pickford took this case up and was for many months 
subjected to such persecution at the hands of railway and Court 
officials that nothing on earth could persuade him to assist railway 
administration in bringing down bribery and corruption. Ho believed 
that the Indian public had been ever patient in tho past. 

Bakshi Sohanlal pointed out that the construction of certain 
railway lines which were absolutely necessary and which had 
been surveyed and sanctioned, had not yet been proceeded with. 

Colonol Waghorn, President, Railway Board, referred to tho 
two distinct sides of railway expenditure, one being charged to 
revenue for maintenance and working of railway lines, and tho 
other being expenditure charged to capital necessary to bring tho 
existing lines up to date and to undertake and finish now cons¬ 
tructions. Now, this year, due to financial difficulties, tho Finance 
Member had granted them only 17 crores, of which about 1G would 
be spent for improvement in the existing lines, and over one croro 
for completing the lines, like the Khyber Lino and others already 
under construction. No new constructions, strictly 6 pG aiding, - 

were intended for the next year. Referring to the cdmplaiqta 
of Dr. Nandlal, the speaker admitted the urgent necessity 
for increasing third class compartments. The Board w.-ts 
thinking of meeting the public need in this direction. He 
asked Mr. Pickford to supply him (speaker) with details *. S 
of the case of bribery that he referred to in his speech. Conolud* 
ing, Col. Waghorn said that while fully recognising the need fQr 
extension and expansion ho felt that as long as the finances at 
their disposal were inadequate they could not work wonders. 

Lala Girdharilal, Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed and Mr. Ginwala 
also spoke drawing attention to the shortcomings of railways. 

Dr. Nandlal’s motion for reduction was put and lost. 
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total demand under railways was, thereupon, carried.^ 

_ Irrigation 

p ?i °. f S' 1 ' Sydney Crookahauk the demand for 

^ ' i • , un . r ^ rr, 8 a tion (not charged to revenues) was 

granted without discussion. 

Delhi Capital Outlay 

Sir Sydney Crookshanlc wanted a grant of Es. 1,03,95,000 
under the head Delhi Capital Outlay.” 

Mr. P. L. Misra, who moved for a reduction by Rs. 10 lakhs, 
asked several questions about tho details provided in the budget, 
especially those relating to engineers, architects, etc., and said 
that the duties ought, not to have boen divided into so many hands, 
i bis was a top-heavy administration, and, according to the present 
rate of progress, it would tako eight years for the work to bo 
competed, which meant that there was a lot of heavy expenditure 
of tho poor tax-payer’s money. 

After a longthy debate tho motion was put and lost. 

1 ho total demand was accepted. 

Mr, Hailey moved for tho grant of one croro under a new 
, defray the chargo ior capital on the Indian Telegraph 

Dep o troent not charged to the revenue. This was carried. 

Miscellaneous 

to dislinr!oml> 0 in a lnt i 0du ^ <5 ® Te more . iten)S under the head relating 
discussion m • ®Poait8, etc., which were all accepted without 
nnrlor th h i £ a ’ ley . nexfc demanded a grant of Rs. 2,25,00,85,000 
under the head Remittance . This demand was granted as also 
U o last demand for 11,73,50, 700 in the budget under tho head 
Homo Transactions\ 

Tbe whole discussion then terminated. 

Result of Voting 

lho not result of tho votings on demands for grants for tho 
last six days was a total reduction by Rs. 29 lakhs under various 
leads and transfer of ono crore under “Posts and Telegraphs” from 
tfio Aevcnuo to capital account, thus reducing tho deficit for tho 
next year by one croro. 

On March 17 th the Legislative Assembly mot with a heavy 
agenda of business. * 


Motion for a Joint Committee 

r’nn M i’ moved-bat this Assembly do recommend to tho 

V;'o? n tha ! U‘° J £ 1U t0 ,urther ame,ltl ‘he Indian Tariff Act, 
Act ini h « "fll” Act * W98. ‘ho Indian Income Tax 

Ait, 1-18, ard the Super lax Act, 1920, and to amend tho Freight 
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and inland steam vessel) Tax Act, 1917, be refor^ 
jommitteo of the Assembly and of the Council of State and 
tbaTTho Joint Committee do consist of 20 members. 

Owing to a point of constitutional Law raised by Dr. Gour 
supported by Messrs Iyer and Norton, Mr. Hailey withdrew his 
motion so that the House may straightway consider tho Bill 
next day. 

The Factories Act 


Sir Thomas Holland moved that this Assembly do recommend 
to the Council of State that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, be referred to a Joint Committee of tho 
Assembly and of tho Council of State, the Committee to consist 
of 12 members. He said that there would be no objection to 
this question of factory as there was to the Finance Bill on a consti¬ 
tutional basis. After a short discussion Sir Thomas assured the 
House that Government would see that all interests including capital 
and labour were represented, and the motion was carried. 


Bills passed and considered 


The Calcutta University Bill and the Bill to further amend the 
Code of Civil procedure as passed by tho Council of State were 
passed. Tho Indian Electricity Bill was introduced, while tho 
Maintenance order Bill, the Indian Penal Code Amendment Bill 
and tho Civil Procedure Code Amendment Bill to provide against 
institution of fraudulent suits were referred to select committees. 


1 he Council of State 

DELHI — 17TH MARCH mi 

Indianisation of Educational Service 
Implying to ltaja Sir Ilarnam Singh, the Horae Member Raid that the 
extensive employment of Indian troops overseas was due to the world-wide war, 
and this action of the Government of India was generally aprv**oved by the pivss 
and lat.-r on by the Imperial Legislative Council. The lP veTU ment of India 
were, however, unable to place on rhe table the correspo’denco between the 
Secretary of State and themselves relating to the cmployP eu ^ or u on-empiry- 
ruent of Indian troops overseas. 

Replying to Mr. Khaparde's question regarding the Ind amBa ^O 11 t,tf Indiau 
Educational Service, the Home Member said that the Roy: Comm.-aiou 0 u the 
public services iu India recommended that three quarters f ^ PO® t8 *' on tained 
in class 1 of the ludian Educational Service, in accordant " 5 J;' t rool H a niHn 
tion they proposed, should be tilled by officers recruited m Luropc, I ,r ^ v Med 
Euitable candidates could be obtained, and that, one quai cor ,J ' l !' e id 

he filled through recruitment in India. As new posts wen. create* • T( '^ ru _ CL it 
in Europe and India should h • so adjusted that additional !> v,ou \ x ' tl n 
half from the one country and hall from the other. f il>e ('oVc.rnn.mn; o* Iiidiu, t n 
addrcfcbing the Secretary of State, recommended that the proportion oi indium 
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/itably be included in the Indian Educational Service, was 
hat this should be regarded as the average proportion throi 
whole, variations being permitted in different provinces and Burma 
_ the present excluded from the calculation. This recommendation of 
the Government of India constituted a marked advance on the proposals of the 
Public Services Commission. It was sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
in November, 1919, with a view to showing the manner in which this recom¬ 
mendation has already been carried out. It will be convenient to consider the 
proportion of Indians in the Indian Educational Service at the time when the 
Commission concluded its sittings and the proportion which exists to-day. On 
the 1st July, 1916, the number of Europeans in this service was 201 and that 
of Indiana live. The percentage of Indians to the total number was 2-42. 
On the 1st March, 1921, the number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the 
service was 205 and of Indiana 111. The proportion of Indians to the total 
number was thus 35*12. Of the 111 Indians in the service, 31 have been 
appointed direct, 75 have been promoted from the Provincial Educational Service 
and five have been promoted from outside posts. The figures which I have 
given exclude Directors of Public Instruction, members of the Women’s Indian 
Educational Service and members of the Chiefs’ Colleges’ Cadre. 


The Bills Considered and Passed 

The Bill validating certain indentures, transferring properties 
formerly held by enemy mission in trustees, the Land Acquisition 
Amendment Bill and the Deputy President (Legislative Assembly) 
Salary Bill were passed. 


The Exchange Question 

M.. Kale then moved a resolution recommending the urgent 
necessity of an enquiry by a special representative Committee into 
the exchange situation, with a view to suggest suitable remedies to 
relieve the existing tension connected therewith, and to consider 
if it is not desirable to propose an alteration in the exchange value 
of the rupee fixed by law and a modification of the currency system 
so as to place it on the gold standard basis. 

Sir Alexander Murray, Sir M. Dadabboy, Sir Dinsbaw Wucha 
and a few others opposed the motion, as no committee, not even 
the Brussels finance committee, could stabilise exchange. Messrs. 
Kbaparade. ^rla Sukhbir Singh and Mnung Po Bye supported tht. 
motion. -■ r * -haparde said that had Mr. Dalai’s recomendations 
been act 1 ' the exchange crisis would not have come. The 

resolut 100 howe /er wa8 i osfc 
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The Finance Bill 

8 th tbo Finance Bill was the only item on the 
he Secretary placed on the fable Bills pa^Bedby 





VOTES ON BUDGET GRANTS 

Gr Chamber yostorday. Tho President ruled thtlfc > tAo^ 
ahnts regarding the preamblo of the Bill be postponed til! 
body of tho Bill was amended and shaped. 

Mr. Samarth moved that the Finance Bill shall remain in 
forco only till tho .31st March, 1922. Ho emphasised the fact that 
at the end of the year following the practice in the House of 
Commons, the Assembly should have power to review tho whole 
Finance Bill with reference to the then existing conditions. 

Mr. Hailey readily agreed to allow the House to review at the 
end of the year tho Post Office Act and the Income-Tax Act, but 
pointed out that the question of tariff was much more complicated. 

11 it was voted that tariffs would come under the review of the 
Assembly at the end of the year, it would bring groat uncertainty in 
the course of trade, and tho result would be detrimental to tho com¬ 
merce of this country. 

After a short discussion, Mr. Samarth withdrew his amend¬ 
ment, and the Govern merit’s amendment was carried. 


Inland Postal Rates 

Rai Sahob Lakshmi Narayan Lai moved for the omission of 
clause 3 of the Bill relating to inland postage rates on letters, post¬ 
cards, packets, registered newspapers and parcels. 

Mr. Jatkar moved his amendment touching letters, postcards 
and registered newspapers. The President ruled that ho would put 
this amendment in three parts separately'. Mr. Jatkar moved his 
whole motion, and tho discussion first began on the portion 
regarding postcards. After discussion, Mr. Jatkar’s motion to tho 
effect that in the case of letters for weight not exceeding half a 
tola, half anna bo charged, that for weight exceeding half and not 
exceeding one tola, one anna be charged, and for every tola or 
fraction thereof exceeding one tola, one anna be charged, was pub 
and declared lost. 

There was a short discussion on the third part of Mr. Jatkar’s 
motion relating to postage on registered newspapers, and it resulted 
in the following amendment, which was accepted. For a woight not 
exceeding five tolas, quarter anna bo charged, for a weight exceeding 
five tolas, half anna, and for every fifteen tolas or a fraction thereof 
exceeding fiftoon tolas, half anna. 


Tariff Act 

Mr. Manmohandas Ramjee moved that the proposed Tariff Act 
should be In forco with effect from the first day of April this year. 
This would, he said, greatly satisfy the importers in India, 1 bocause 
no collection should be made one month before tho Bill was passed, 
Mr, Iiailey had already stated that Government had eolloctod 
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3tj/ Hkhg under tbo proposed tariff. This was objection 
^p^dker had received a number oi telegrams protesting ag 
ed oi collection. The Government should collect tariff only 
after the Bill was passed and not before that. 

Mr. Hailey and Mr. Price opposed Mr. Ramjoe’s motion, while 
Messrs. Shababuddin and Rangachari supported it ; the latter 
pointed out that oven though there was a risk of sacrifice of some 
lakhs, tho motion had the merit of justice and equity. 

Mr. Ramjoe’s motion was put and lost. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju’s motion that tho Tariff Bill should 
take effect from 1st March this year was accepted by Mr. Hailey 


who said that the Government felt secure with this amendment. 

Sir Frank Carter moved that, with effect from l6t April next, 
in the third schedule to the Tariff Act, 1894, the item No. 5 relating 
to Tea be omitted. Tho motion was lost. 

Mr. Pickford moved that, with effect from tho 1st April of this 
year, in the third schedule of tho Indian Tarriff Act, tho third entry 
relating to raw hides and skins should be omitted. This too 
was lost. 

Next day. March 19th, tho dicussion on tho Finance Bill was 
taken up. Numerous amendments wore proposed by the non-official 
members most of which were subsequently withdrawn and lost, and 
tome only were either accepted by Govt, or passed by a majority 
of votes oi the House, iho Fiuance Bill was eventually put and 
passod. 

On March 21st the Assombly met with an agenda containing a 
large number of questions, two non-official bills, two resolutions 
and a very important official Bill on Emigration. 

Dr, Sapru laid on tho tahlo tho Select Committees Report on 
the Esher Report. 


Select Committee on the Esher Report 

“A Committee of tlu; Asumbly has, for the past week, been engaged in 
considering the Report of the Ruber Committee. The Report of the CommUt*® 
takes the form of a series of draft resolutions, which, they suggest, should be 
iroved in^tl.e Assembly. Thu Committee advises the Assembly to recommend 
to tile Goveruor-Qeneral-in-OouQcil to repudiate the assumption underlying 
tiie whole report of t.he Esn r Committee, that the administration of the Army 
iu India cannot be considered otherwise than a 9 part of the total armed 
forces of the Empire, and that the military resources of India should be deve¬ 
loped in a manner suited to the Imperial neceesiti-s. They hold, that the 
purpose of the Army in India must be la id to be the defi ne • of India against 
external aggression and the maintenance of internal p< ace and tranquility. 
J .try advocate organisa* ion, etc., on up-to*da f e lines, and in accordance with 
modern stun iar ... with due i gard to Indian condition.*:, and demand cilice ncy, 
in order that, vlien the Indian army bar to co-operate with the British Army, 
there should be no i>uch dissimilarities ag to make co-operation difficult. They 
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any other purposes, other than protection from ex 
maintenance of internal peace, the obligations resting 
no more onerous than those restiug on the Dominions, and should 
undertaken, subject to the same conditions. 


The Committee desires the Assembly to recommend that the Army in 
India should not, as a rule, be employed for service outside the external frontiers 
of India, except tor purely defensive purposes, or, with the previous consent 
of the Governor-General-in-Councd, in very grave emergencies, provided that 
Indian troops may be employed on garrison duties overseas at the expense 
of His Majesty’s Government, and with the consent of the Government of 
India, The Committee thinks that the absence of full Responsible Government 
in India, the difference in conditions between India ami Euglaml, in regard 
to the ultimate control of, and responsibility for the defence of the country. 
They hold that, in view of the desirability of assimilating the system of 
administration in India to that of the United Kingdom, which has been 
arrived after prolonged experiments, and the desirability of emphasising the 
principle of the ultimate superiority of the civil power, it is essential that the 
Commauder-m-Chief should, without prejudice to his official precedence, cease 
to be a Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, and that the 
portfolio of defence, including supply, should be entrusted to a Civilian M- raber 
of the Executive Council, assisted by an Army Council, including the Com- 
raander-in-Chief and other high military experts and a certain number of 
civilians, more or less on the model of the Army Council in England. If this 
recommendation is not accepted, they favour the minority proposal of the 
Esher Committee for the appointment of a Surveyor-General of Supply, who, 
they think, should be a civil member of the Commander-in-Chief’s Military 
Council. This, they think, would be more logical and economical than to 
follow the proposals of the majority of the Esher Committee to set up a 
separate department for production and provision under a separate Member 
of the Executive Council, thereby adding to the Government an additional 
civil member in connection with the army administration. 


A minority of the Committee favours the retention of full responsibility 
by the Commandcr-iu-Chief. They make a variety of recommendations as 
to the procedure to be followed in the selection" and appointment of the 
Commander-m-Chief and other high military officials. They consider that 
the Military Secretary, India Office, should be appointed by the Secretary 
of State for India on the recommendation of the Government of India, after 
advice obtained from the Chief of the Imperial General Stall. They think 
that he should be ex-officio, have the status of a Deputy Chief of the Imperial 
General staff, that he should have the right to attend meetings of the Army 
Council when questions affecting India are under consideration, but that 
ho should not bo under the orders of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
The Committee considers that the Comraander-in-Chief’s right, of correspondence 
with the Chief of the Imperial General Staff should be subject to the restriction 
that it does not commit the Government of India to any pecuniary responsibility 
or to any line of military policy which has not already been the subject of 
u by them. Copies of all such correspondence at both ends alici 
immediately furnished to the Government of India and the Secretary ot State. 

indianisation of Commissioned Ranks 
A large part of the Report of the Assembly Committee i» devoted to pr 3 
poaala for the Indianisation of the commissioned ranks of b>- Army. They 
da;ire that the Kiug-Emperor’s Indian subjects should be freely admiLUd to 
all arms aril services of His Majesty’s military, naval and airforces in India, 
subject to tho prescribed standards of fitness, and they desire that, in selecting 
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for the entrance examination, unofficial Indians should be ass 
dominating authority. They think that to start with hot Icss-twnr 

/fo„„.1i , i , v ' UB b Commissions should be given to Indians. They ask 
trainini^oL lndians°to 'lit be provided in India for the preliminary 

LtablTshinV^mila? foil e “ t0 l cn , tet ® anJhnr8t > a,ld that the desirability of 
that the formation f ° In ' ndia should be kept in view. They think 
" „ Territorial Force on attractive conditions 

L h ‘ , 1 “ Preparation of India to undertake the burden of self-defence 

IndTan troonT a-h" "“'I > ,rudont eduction Of ratio Of British to 

■ the status of offie T e« f°H m e n a C . there e h°uld b <= ™ «H«tlnctfon between 
Aifx'^ .i “tl 0 ® 0era a. 0 nL. th -L “ d i a “ T !"A torial a » d those of the Indian 


;E a b y t FOrCe ;, T n y - ~r Rd that n ° proposal for tbe° interchanged 
tTlfT™ should be carried out, unless 


a , . -- tsuuuia ue carried out. unless 

can be done without appreciably increasing the cost to Indian revenues, 
vwthout interfering with a steady expansion in the proportion of the Kind's 
Army thrown open to Indians, and without 
tm. u, control of th b Government of India over the entire army in India 

tion !i Z!l! 8 !! r h 5 fc ha J mg regard t0 thc weent creation 0/two addU 
five staff at colSd^Vhey lecomm^'tbat 

“ ^ SJ9.S = !S»A,*S2- k u VSt23 

A Proposed Committee 


..w z zirz s T a im ^ n ^«■« 

GovernoT-General-in-Council that e Al J scm *fiy to recommend to tho 

tions of India permit, a CommitL .i.„ *,°.°“u a ®_ th c external and internal condi- 


tion of India permit, a Committee should bo » u ‘°. c «" na J and » nt «®al condi- 
tivc of non-official Indian opinion for tV ^ pp0IIIt( 'd adequately representa- 
upon tile best method of giving effect lo ?hi P080 f ° f ': xamining ™d reporting 

fit 1 hr. licm I. ,.r ® ^”6 natural rights ftnrl flanirntiim 


oi urn peoj U of India ^t(f 1 take rm^hontmrabl natU / a - right8 an(1 aspiration 
country and prepare the country fTtho ,a 4 thc d ' !fcnCli of their 

Government which has been dec'and t, 1 attfl, nme.*t of fu)l Responsible 
in India. They asked that the mo nLd <Z f^* 0 *' 0 * the British policy 
financial capacity of India to hearth hur , ram,t * l ' ,: shaU alp o examine the 
Haim to equality of status and treatment^ith*the So CX P endituTe > 
Ilh.y recommend that the Committee simni 1 If-Govern mg Dominions. 

Of recruitment to thc commi^rlnkstue 


Transfers and Bequests 
motion of Mr, Seshagiri Ivor th« t>:ii i i ., 

Transfer of Property Act 


as-w 2 


Mr. Innos then moved 
<?mi ^ration, 


Emigration Bill 

a Bill to amend the law relating 


to 


u\nist$ 
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Gcorgo Barnes speaking on this Bill said it 
a long speech : 

“Indentured emigration was killed in 1917, but tho 
weapon by which it received its death blows was not a 
Statute, but a rule made under the Dofonco of India Act. Tho rulo 
is still in force, because tho War has not yet officially como to an 
ond, but the Defence of India Act cannot look for much longer life, 
and tho rulos, which were made under tho Act, will, of courso, 
expire when the Act still comes to an end. If tho rulo, of which I 
have spoken, did not stand in the way, indentured emi¬ 
gration would still bo lawful undor the Emigration Act. 
When tho Dofonco of India Act expires, there must bo some 
now enactment to tako tho placo of tho existing rule. In tho Bill 
which Mr. Iunos socks to introduce wo havo tried to frame safe¬ 
guards for tho hoalth and protection of would-bo emigrants in this 
country, and for their help and protection in tho land of their adop 
tion. I do not propose to go through tho Bill clauso by clause, for 
that is douo in the* statement of objects and reasons attached to the 
Bill. 1 refer only to tho clauses which seoms to mo to be vital. 

Protection of Unskilled Worker 


“The class of workers which most needs holp and protection is 
obviously that of tho unskilled worker, and with regard to him tho 
most important protection tho Bill affords is to place in tho bands of 
the Indian Legislature tho power to decide in each case whether tho 
emigration of unskilled workers should bo permitted or prohibited. 
Emigration of all unskilled labour will bo forbidden, unlos; and 
until both Chambers of tho Legislature agree that tho door should 
bo oponod. This will give tho two Houses of the Legislature 
opportunities to scrutinise each scheme ond opportunities, also to 
lay down such conditions as thoy may in oach caso think necessary 
in the interests of tho emigrants, for example, be within tho powers 
of the two Houses of the Legislature to rofuso approval to any 
scheme of emigration of unskilled workers to any country where 
Indians do not enjoy the same political rights as other classos of IIis 
Majesty's subjects, 

“Under Clause 7 power is takon to appoint Agents cf tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India overseas. Of course, this power can only bo c or- 
cisod with tho permission of each Government concerned. Tho duty of 
the agent would be, first to keep tho Government of India informed 
of all matters which affected the welfare of the status of tho Indians. 
Ho would further, of course, be at tho service of any member of 
the Indian community who might wish to seek his advice. Tho 
skilled worker much more capable of looking after his own uteiebir, 
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^quently, roquiros less help and protection from the^ 

At the same timo we feel that the emigration 
"worker should bo under some measure of control. Clauso 
14 of the Bill, provides : That, whoever desires to engage or to 
assist any person to emigrate for the purpose of skilled work, shall 
apply for tho permission of the local Government having jurisdiction 
at the port of departure, and shall state in his application certain 
information, including particulars of tho accommodation to bo 
provided before leaving India and during tho voyage, the provision 
to be made for the health and well being of the skilled worker 
during tho period of the proposed engagement and for the roturn 
journey at the end of the engagement. Further, tho terms of tho 
agreement must be set out and security given for the due observ¬ 
ance of tho agreement, and generally for tho proper treatment of 
the worker. Clauso 17 provides : That the local Government may, 
after such enquiry as it may deem necessary, grant tho permission 
applied for on such terms and conditions as it thinks fit, or withhold 
its permission. 


Free Emigration. 

‘*The Bill does not provide for any control over free emigration, 
that ] : to saj r , cases where tho emigrant wishes to leave India with¬ 
out any assistance from anybody. It would, we think, be very 
wrong to ondcavour to hamper or control free emigration. 

India and the Dominions. 

I ho relations between India and tho Dominions have novor 
been satisfactory. But, now India tbas been admitted as an equal 
member of the Imperial Conference and her representatives take 
their seats in the great Councils of tho Fmpiro. At the Imperial 
ar Conference of 1917, Mr. Chamberlain moved a resolution in 
favor of reciprocity of treatment between India and tho Self-Govern¬ 
ing Do linions, and in tho course of his opening speech, said : ‘Wo 
are anxious that tho entry of India into these Conferences should 
pave tho way to a better understanding botween India and tho 
other Dominions, and we hope that, in Lime with that better under¬ 
standing and with patience and forbearanco on both sides, we may 
arrive at a solution of some of the difficulties which we have hitherto 
bson unable to solve. 

“The principle of reciprocity was supported by Lord Sinha and 
by all the representatives of the Self-Governing Dominions, and at 
the Imperial War Conference held in 1918, the question of recipro¬ 
cal treatment was again brought up by Lord Sinha, when a valuable 
Memorandum, which has since been published, relating to the dis¬ 
abilities of Indians overseas was laid by him before tho Conference, 
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Sinha’s motion, a resolution was passed which r 
~. >™™tftv/cloar that tho right of India is recognised to enact 
tlmv-in^he effect of subjecting British citizens domiciled in any other 
Biitish country to the same conditions in visiting and residing in 
India, as those imposed on Indians desiring to visit and rosido in 
such countries. 

“After the passing of this resolution, tho Government of India, 
of course, considered anxiously and carefully whether legislation in 
this country on reciprocal lines would be a wise step, iu othor words, 
whether legislation would result in any material benefit to India or 
tho Indians overseas. Wo came to tho conclusion that legislation 
would not help us towards our goal. Any legislation undortakon 
I would, of course, in some way or other, restrict the coming to t4iis 
country of Australians, Canadians, South Africans and New Zcalan- 
dors with the intention of residing and settling here. So far as I 
know, we have hitherto had no emigrants from the Dominions with 
the object of settling in India. Nor are any emigrants likely to 
present themselves, for climatically tho country is not suited for 
settlement by persons whose homo is in tho higher latitudes. Res¬ 
trictive legislation would, consequently bo, in a great mcasuro, 
futile. Though futile, any such legislation would, noverthele^, have 
a flavor of retaliation about it. History tells us that retaliation is 
seldom a successful weapon oven when it injures tho poison against 
whom tho retaliation is directed, and I think that it follows that a 
measure, which has tho disadvantage of retaliation, but, at tho same 
time, is incapable of inflicting an injury, is a weapon which tho wise 
man will refrain from using. What wo want are better relations 
with tho Dominions. Wo want a full recognition of equality and 
citizenship, and submit that pin-pricks will not help us to that end. 
We should prefer to build on firmer foundations, the foundations of 
mutual good-will and respect. 


“Each yoar, of late, wo have made some progress, but I am bound 
to acknowledge that the progress has been slow. The progross, how¬ 
ever, is real and will constitute, especially if India continues to send 
her best men to the great Councils of the Empire, men like Lord 
Sinha and Mr. Sastri who are capable of holding their own with the 
first statesman of the Empire. (Applause.) The sending of Sir 
Benjamin Robertson and Mr. Corbett by the Government of Ind»'a 
to South Africa in order that they might represent the caso uf the 
Indians settled there before the South African Commission had, * 
am sure, been fruitful of good results by the removal oi miVooncep- 
• ions and tho creation of a better understanding in a part of tho 
world, where the difficulties of Indians have boon most acute”. 

The Bill was then introduced. 
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N. C. O. & Repressive Policy 



Oil March 23rd Mr. Hullah moved that the Land Acquisition 
Amendment Bill as passed by the Council of Stato ho taken into 
consideration. Several amendments wore proposed and strong 
objection was taken to the restriction of Appeal to the privy Council 
imposed by the Bill. Mr. Seshagiri Iyer moved that furthor 
consideration of the Bill bo postponed till the next session was 
carried. 


motion by Mr. Rangachariar on the amendment of tho 
Income-lax Act was defeated. Mr. KabrajPs motion to expodito 
tho new Dolhi works so that 2 crores instoad of 1 crore a yoar be 
spent was carried on Govt, welcoming the resolution. 

A vory interesting quostion aroso on Mr. Jatkar withdrawing a 
motion standing in his namo on non-co-operation. 

Sir Wiliam Vincont said that when the Government of India 
received notice of this resolution, tho notice was not in timo, and 
M’\ Jatkar was at his own request given the official day, because he 
(speaker) was willing to take that opportunity of stating tho Govern¬ 
ment scaso. Now Mr. Jatkar in taking tho present course had 
loated them with scant consideration, for tho Government had bocn 
put to considerable inconvenionco in preparing their case. 

Dr. Nandial : Sir, May I bo permitted to move this resolution. 

• * r# t v milja( * as Hwarakadas : Sir, I want your ruling on the 
point as to whether a Member can bo allowed to withdraw his 
resolution if he has given notice of it, and after it had been put on 
i ^ n QD( ^ here were many members who were anxious to got 
the Government declare their policy on this important question of 
Non-Co-Operation, but wo refrained from giving notice of our resolu¬ 
tion after seeing this resolution on the agenda. Now that Mr. Jatkar 
has withdrawn his resolution, we cannot move any resolution as there 
la no time left. Is it fair that such a thing should bo allowed ? 

Sir William Vincent: I can devise some method of bringing in 
time on the agenda any other resolution if Mr. Jamnadas would 
give notico of it. 

The President: The lion. Momber (Mr. Jatkar) had been 
permitted by the chair and tho Government to movo liia resolution 
on (.he official day. Now he does not wish to move it. Neither 
the House nor tho chair possess any power oxcopt that of peaceful 
persuasion to compel him to movo it. He is perfectly within his 
right in withdrawing it. But what I have got to say is that tho 
lion. Member has shown the greatest discourtesy, firstly, no the 
Assembly, secondly, to tho chair, and thirdly, to tho Government, 
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did not give the Government an opportunity of 
position. 

Mr. Jatkar : 1 withdraw my resolution. 

The President : The chair must now uso its discretion and 
' permit any other member to move the resolution. 

Col. Gidney : I wish to move it. 

President : No, Dr. Nand Lai had got the opportunity. 

Dr. Nand Lai then moved Mr. Jatkar’s resolution that the 
Covernment should adhere to the declaration of its policy made in 
October and November last and ask the Local Governments to stop 
all repressive measures now being used all over India. Ho asked 
the Government to declare their policy onco more. 

Mr. Jatkar, in supporting the resolution, said that ho did not 
wish to move tho resolution, because ho was not ready for its being 
discussed to-day. He wanted Sir William Vincont to got his re¬ 
solution tabled on the noxt official day, 2Gth. So ho was surprised 
to see it on to-day's agenda. 

Sir William Vincent : May I say that Mr. Jatkar himsolf 
wanted this resolution to bo put on tho official day to-day. 

Mr. Jatkar bogged tho pardon of tho House, and said that ho 
did not wish that tho resolution should bo moved by himsolf, al¬ 
though ho was in entire sympathy with it. Ho quoted certain 
passages from the Government declaration of November last, and said 
that the position to-day, however, was that repression had been 
applied to nearly one hundred and twenty-five persons in his own 
provinco (Central Provinces). Prosecutions had boon started, ono 
of the victims being tho Vice-Chairman of tho Nagpur Mu. 

Securities had been demanded from volunteers for preaching tompor- 
ance. Famine, scarcity and fear of additional taxation had disturbed 
the whole country, and any repressive moasuro would only add to 
the complexities of tho situation. Tho principle of Nou-Co-opem- 
tion had come to stay, but the Government should not do anything 
which would drive it under-ground. They should, on the other 
baud, by a policy of conciliation, create confidence in representa¬ 
tive institutions by allowing thorn groater control over the affairs 
of the country. 


Govt. Statement on N-C O 

Sir William Vincent, speaking on tho resolution, said that the Hon. Member 
who had just spoken had felt surprised that his resolution was on the ne mda 
to-day. That, however, had not prevented him from making a long raanuti tipt 
speech. He had repeated that he did not expect to b«c this resolutior.’on an oilieial 
day, but bis osvn letter pressed that resolution must be pu r on the oilieial day. Nfow, 
however, tho moment was particularly opportune for him to make a declaration 
of tho Government*# policy. The great motive behind the Government was the 
pregreaa of this coufttr y towards Responsible Government and the simultaneous 
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^ticm of public tranquility. He knew of no country in which the < 
whited and inaugurated in the Government bad ever been effected peace- 
. The Government of this country was difficult because of great distances. 
To this had been temporarily added difficulties which had been exploited by the 
Non-Co-Operation party to the utmost limit. There was no doubt that their 
efforts are intended to paralyse the Government, because that was their declared 
object. There was uo measure to which they had not resorted. Whenever 
there were differences between employers, and employees, between landlords and 
tenants, emissaries of Non-Cooperation fostered discontent and created unrest 
and disorder. A movement of this kind could not but be extremely dangerous 
and full of evil potentialities. It was purely destructive, and so tar as he had 
been able to ascertain, it had no element of construction. The object of Non-Co¬ 
operation was Self-Government, but SeiE-Governraent connoted Self-protection 
which Lndia hail not. The British Government had undertaken a great 
trust on behaii of India, and the withdrawal of that protection from 
India at tbits juncture would lead to anarchy and the destruction of sixty 
years of work in this country. The Government always hoped that the sanity 
of the people would counteract this mischievous propaganda of Non-co-operation, 
lhe Government took this opportunity of acknowledging many efforts that had 
b-en taken by the saner section of this country in this behalf, and they believed 
that Mrs. Besant and Mr. Sastri had earned the thanks of all good people, 
lhe Home Member explained what he thought of Mr. Gandhi’s present 
position. He said that Mr. Gandhi had failed with the educated classes, 
boycott, of Councils hail proved a failure and renunciaiion of titles had been 
very lilt le and very few lawyers had given up their practice. It was true that 
1 was ‘‘ temporary success in connection with students, but this evanasccnt 
raftutkefts tad pa sur d away, and most of the young men were now returning to 
7, 1 .;, :' 3 - 1 ‘If?";" mnch t economic unrest and political unrest, partly local and 

ili.f diimoni ^ ^ world-wide War, and upon this it was very easy to rouse 
i j on. Any interference with those who exploited these causes 

amn 'i I! r be ? 0amtcri \ with the spirit of reform. Increased racial feel.ng 
«Tit 8 nf rff^ pl ° m ,! 00lal f!‘ d P° ,itical progress wooldbe inconsistent with the 
J . c 0 ra * tt would have been posslbl h the tactics o! 

Co-operation much earlier, but the Government felt it their duty to exercise 
some patience. 

“\\c are doing our best” he said, ‘‘to meet the situation. It was in response 
o demand on that account that the Government appointed a Committee on 
pies-sue laws which will sit in due course, and the same course was adopted 
n regardi to press legislation. Throughout this session, the Government of India 
V ome Lcpartment) was actuated by a desire to meet the wishes of the 
gislatuv Assembly as far as possible. That is the spirit in which I have 
or ' to ^PP TO ach this subject, and, l am glad to say, I have received the 

gr._.^ consideration from the Assembly, a consideration which I cannot 
express too greatly to the members. The Government is in a position of great 
nuxiety. Nobody can exaggerate the dangers of it. It would be equally 
0 it. I do know that we have to suppress disorder wherever 

u occurs and to punish those who incite disorders. In that, I seek the fuupoTt 
...1*5 °^t nCl (Applause). In Rae Bar illy, at the instance of political 
®. vr r8, . a 'rKW cr ‘ ef ^ ! hftt British Raj was coming to an end, 
‘ 1 ' l jran<1 V will be the King. The Government must procepd at least 

nn (n i rl ‘ a ' v ()£ land against those who are guilty of such 

PP aua ' j .)- We have prosecuted wherever we could, but prosecutions 
• alt, because witnesses are being intimidated, and still we 

nuvays advocated prosecution under tho ordinary law. But o U r policy 
has u.en challenged by one Hon. Member who waB rather unduly hand. Our 
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to the Local Governments date.I 28th January of this ; 

'follows ;—(l) To keep tiie closest possible \va f ch on the ntteTnpl 
by the Non-Co-operators to spread disaffection among the laboring 
classes: [2] to initiate eatly legislation, wherever necessary, as in matter of 
tenancy : [li] to conduct propaganda by giving the widest publicity to the 
intentions of the Government ; and [1] to rigorously prosecute under the ordi¬ 
nary law of the laud all persons making seditious speeches and inciting people 
to violence. It is quite true that Mr. Gandhi himself is an idealist and a 
visionary. He does advocate or profess to advocate non-violence. But are 
his coadjutors actuated by the same motive ? Now, take the cases of the two 
prominent Muhammadans. Has it not oven been said that the invasion of this 
Country had been foretold within a short time from outside in which Maharu- 
nmdans inside this country are to aid ? There has been social boycott and 
Seduction of soldiers. In such circumstances, is it not right that the Govern¬ 
ment should take such action that will be necessary to the preservation of 
public tranquillity ? Arc wo to stand aloof and allow these incitements to 
go on merely because we are accused of repressive measures ?” Sir William 
referred to the recent happenings in the Punjab, Madras, Bihar and the 
United Provinces, and pointed out that in all these cases Local Councils 
had approved of the action taken by the respective officers. He sa id that 
the Government’s policy was this—to meet the legitimate demands of 
the people, strengthen Moderate opinion, make the Reforms a reality, 

• remove agrarian and other grievances, go out of our way even at the 
sacrifice of efficiency in order to satisfy legitimate demands. But. at 
the same time, where we have disorders and excitement either direct or 
indirect we should punish them. Now, l want this Assembly to suppoTt. me 
in the announcement of this policy of the Government. 


After this there was a long dehato on this point, some membra 
urging Government to withdraw their repressive policy while others 
whole-heartedly supported it. Mr. Rangachariar made a firm Ft and 
against the Govt, and moved an amendment that Local Government s 
ho not given a carte blanche in repression. This, howevor, was with¬ 
drawn and finally an amendment moved by Mr, O’Donnell, the Homo 
Socrotary, that “the Govt, should adhere to its policy as announced 
to the Assembly this day, and as far as possible avoid resorting to 
any proceedings under exceptional legislation in dealing with the 
N-O O. movomont” was put and carried amidst somo cries of “No”. 


The Council of State 


DELHI—28RD. MARCH 1921 

On March 23rd tho Council of Stato also mot to discuss the 
Finance Bill. Tho Secretary placed on the tablo the Bill aa passed, 
by the Assembly. Some minor amendments were carried, one most 
debatod being the postal rate on letters, Mr. Sethna'6 motion, that 
a one-anna letter he charged 9 pics, and for a letter between one 
ami two and half tolas the charge be one anna, was accepted by tho 
Finance Soerotary on behalf of the Govt. Anothor motion of Mr. 
Khapnrdo altoring r.itos on registered new?*pnpers was sh : o pafipod. 
The Finance Bill as amended was then iiually pafiaed, 

3<K«) 
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day, March 24th., on the Council reassembling, Mr?^ 
a resolution recommending to the Governor-GenerSrf 
> convey to Hi:; Majesty’s Government, through the Secretary 
of State for India, the considered opinion of the Council that any 
attempt made in*certain quarters in England to place obstacles in the 
. working, of the Government of India Act, 1919, in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of India, was calculated to endanger tho 
new regime. 

After a short debate it was pointod out by many members that 
such a recommendation was useless and unnecessary and eventually 
it was withdrawn. 

Mr. Khapardo moved that a Committee of the Council bo 
appointed to examine the recent distribution of portfolios among tho 
Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and to make recommen¬ 
dations. The resolution was negatived 

Dr. Ganganath Jha moved that steps bo takon towards tho 
appointment of a Committee of lawyers and Sanskrit scholars to 
consider the advisability and possibility of codifying the Hindu Law 
as administered by the British Courts of Justice and to advice upon 
the desirability of introducing such changes as may be consistent 
with the text of Hindu Law. Ho said that the existing application 
of Hindu Law was not in strict accordance with texts of Hindu Law. 
It was desirable, therefore, that a system should bo evolved out of 
Hhe existing conflicting rulings on Iiindn Law. Ho knew of tho 
great and complicated task which he asked the Government to 
undertake. But he pressed it as it was important. 

■On Dr Sapru opposing the resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr. Lallubbai Samaldas moved that the following rule under 
. Section 43 (1) of Act V of 1918 be sanctioned for the ascertainment 
of the total taxable income of an assessee carrying business in two 
or more places in the same or in different provinces. On Govt. 
. agreeing to tho spirit of the resolution, it was withdrawn. 


Mr. Maung, Po Bye moved a resolution recommending the 
desirability of establishing Peace and Vigilance Committees in all 
i( wns and villages to render activo assistance and advice to the 
Government for tho prevention and putting down of riots, distur¬ 
bances, unrest and sedition. The mover said that this step would 
keep the people in touch with the position of the Government and 
make them roalise where they could come into conflict with the law. 

Mr. Khapardo moved an amendraont saying that those Vigi¬ 
lance Committees bo olectod by either municipalities wherever they 
existed or by Taluq Boards. He said that the sphere of those com¬ 
mittee;-* was to keep the public and tho Government informod of 
cither’s position, and thus avert unforeseen and undesirable develop 
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had 

do more evil 

than good, and several spoakers pointed out that some of the local 
bodies were in the hand of the non-co-operators. 

Mr. Khaparde’s amendment was put and lost. 

Mr. Maung Po Bye, replying to the debate, said that his motion 
was not directod against the Non-Co-oporation movement, but 
meroly sought to invite the attention of the Government to tho use¬ 
fulness of such committees in Burma wherefrom he came. He was 
willing to withdraw if tho Home Member would forward to the 
Burma Government a copy of the debate on this resolution. Sir 
William Vincont promised to send a copy to tho Burma Government 
and not to other Governments. 

The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

The Legislative Assembly 

On March 24th the Legislative Assembly met to consider tho 
Finance Bill as amended by the Council of State. At the outset 
strong objection was taken by several members that tho Bill as 
passed by the Assembly was further amended by the Upper 
Chamber. Mr. Ginwala raised the constitutional question as to 
whether the Upper Chamber had any power to make amendments 
to the Money Bills passed by tho Assembly. After a good deal of 
strong criticism of the Council of State, on the suggestion of Mr. 
liailoy the House adjourned for ono hour and the President with¬ 
drew and there was an informal discussion over the matter. On 1 ho 
House re-assembling Sir Sivaswami Iyer asked the members to 
proceed with the question from a practical point of view. If tho 
Assembly refused to pass the Bill bocauso of the amendments made 
by the Council of State and the latter refused to pass tho Bill as 
accepted by tho Assembly, there would be a dead-look, and then the 
only course left was for the Viceroy to use his veto. Was tho 
House prepared in tho first year of its existence to make a recom¬ 
mendation to the Viceroy that they wore not able to work tho new 
constitution without friction ? Ho urged for a compromise. The 
House agreed to this and the Bill as amended by the Council of 
State was takon up for consideration. Dr. Gour wanted again to 
throw up the Council of State's recommendation for a nine pies 
letter and roplaco it by a clause that half anna be charged for a half 
tola letter. Mr. Hailey observed that the best course was to pass 
the recommendations of the Council of State as they were and to 
allow the Government to introduce half anna for half tola separately 
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'hese committees must bo oloctod, if they 


purpose. 

William Vincent said that such a course would 
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^vo order. This was agreed to and finally 



/by the Council of State was passod. 

. Iho 26th. Mr. Bagdo moved for the appointment of a 
mnitteo to consider tho question of the codification of Hindu 
Law and, if possible, to prepare a draft for submission to the Indian 
Legislature. 

Dr. Sapru, on behalf of Govt, opposing, said that the Govt’s 
position in the matter was this:—They would address the Local 
Governments, various High Courts, Bar Libraries and Legal associa¬ 
tions as to whether in their opinion the tirao had arrived for the 
codification of the * hole of Hindu Law and, if so, on what lines 
and by what moans. Until the Government had obtained their 
views, it would bo impossible to give a moro docisive or more 
aflnmative loply, Mr. Bagde then withdrow his resolution in view 
of the Law Member’s assurance. 


Civil Appeals 


Dr Gour then moved that early stops be taken to establish a 
Coart of ultimate appeal in India for the trial of civil appeals now 
determined by the Privy Council in England and as a court of first 
appeal against convictions for serious offences occasioning failuro of 
justice In a long speech Dr. Gour traced the history of the Courts of 
. ppea and made long references to existing practice in other 
countries and the British Dominions. Ho emphasised that ho had 
no intention of destroying the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council or in any way limiting the King’s prerogative. What he 
wanted was a final Court of Appeal in India leaving it to tho 
suitor to bring his case either before the Privy Council or the Court 
proposed and thereby lighten tho work of tho Privy Council. 

{i oa P ru moved the following amendment that for tho words 

to establish a Court of ultimate appeal in India for the trial of all 
civil appeals now^ determined by the Privy Council in England and 
as the Court of hirst Appeal against convictions for serious offences 
occasioning the failure of justice” the following bo substituted, 
namely, ^ to collect the opinions of the local Governments, the 
High Courts and other logal authorities and to ascertain public 
opinion generally as to the desirability of establishing a Supreme 
Court of Appeal in India for tho trial of civil appeals and its 
relation to the Privy Council and as to whether such a Court of 
Appeal should also have any jurisdiction in regard to criminal cases.” 

Dr. Sapru pointed out that Dr. Gour’s resolution could not bo 
accepted by the Government without carefully examining the 
wbolo position by eliciting the opinions of various learned bodies. 
The questions raised by Dr. Gour were of such a far-roaobing 
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that opinions of legal bodies etc., were necessary 
xion thorooa. The resolution as amended was carried. 



The Council of State. 


On March 2Gth after the passage of certain official bills, such as 
tho Calcutta Universities Bill, which were passed by the Assombly, 
Mr. Rangaswarai Iyengar movod a resolution urging the extension of 
amnesty to Savarkar Brothors. The resolution was negatived. 

The Arms Act. 

Lala Sukhbir Singh moved that all Magistrates and Mombers 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils, tho Assombly and tho Council 
of State also be exempted from the operations of the prohibition 
and restrictions contained in tho Arms Act. fie said that the U. P. 
Council had passed a much wider resolution on this subject. Ho 
asked, was it not in consonance with tho diguity of this IIouso to 
accept a resolution of such narrow applications ? 

On tho motion of Sir Maoeckji Dadabhoy who supported, t he 
resolution was put in parts, and exemption in the case of Magis¬ 
trates was carried, sixteen voting for and fourtoen against. Exemp¬ 
tion in the case of the mombers. of Local Councils was lost, while in 
tho case of members of both tbo Houses of Indian Legislature, ex¬ 
emption was agroed to by a majority, the Government mombers 
voting against it. 

Reparations to India 

Mr. Kalo moved that the Secretary of State be moved to socuro 
for this country through His Majesty's Government an adequate 
share of indemnities and reparations to bo obtained from Germany, 
lie said that India was a member of the League of Nations. It had 
contributed to War both in men and money, and out of the 22 per 
cent share of the British Empire India should get a sum consistent 
with her sacrifices. 

This was carried unanimously. 

The Legislative Assembly v 

On March 28th the Legislative Assembly met for the last time 
to transact business in the winter session. The most important 
business on tho agenda was the resolution on the Esher Report. 

Dr. Sapru made a very important statement absolutely 
donying the alleged bombardment of Najafi Ashrat and giving 
details of the steps taken to exact fines of 3,000 rifles from the city. 
Dr. Sapru also stated that Nujjatul Islam Hazarat Sharias Aspfcane 
died of old age and uot from aoy other cause. 
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Lathe_ introduced a Bill to amend the law relating tc 
6ts claimable by Watandar Hindu priests. S 

The Army in India. 

Sir Sivaswamy Iyer then movod the first of a lone serin* n f 
v"h!r T S °^ od , yiD - the Assembly Committee’s Report on the 
i? 0mmitt ° es / ecommondations - Ho “oved: “That this 
Pur ose y of 0C ZT dS ^ th ° Governor General in Council that the 
lurpose ,of the Army in India must be held to be the defenco of 
-noia against external aggression and tbo maintenance of internal 

Indi! tom . tran . qulllty - To the extent to which it is necessary for 
India to maintain an Army for these purposes, its organisation 
equipment and administration should be thoroughly up-to-date and’ 
w,th duo regard to Indian conditions, in accordance with the 
present day standard of efficiency in the British Army, so that when 
the Army in ndia has to co-operate with the British Army on anv 
occasion thoro may bo no dissimilarities of organisation etc which 
would render such co-operation difficult for any purpose other S 

K ‘ b " cLSiZisr-JH 

touch the ZL/l h ?i' r ° rniS 0f roforonc6 inasmuch as they did not 

Am r y l 'a m „d h th d e 8 b Trfrt.1 n d£ 

t ?gar f f° a “d°wRU . 

motive proposals, but for want of time they could not deal with 
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fy/servicQS such as medical and engineering. The s&oj _ 

^^r^e^firossed his surprise that as announced by the Chancellor of 
Exchequer some days ago, an Army of 340 thousand would cost 
England only G9 millions, while an Indian Army at far lower figure 
would cost India 58 croros oi rupoos. His resolutions dealt with 
a most important point, that of tho purpose for which the Army in 
India existed. Ho would mako it clear that not a singlo pie should 
bo spent on tho Indian Army except to koep internal unrest, and to 
ward off external aggression and that for this purpose the efficiency 
of the Army would be tho same as that of the British Army, 
India did not desire to shirk obligations. Let them be the same 
as those rested upon the Self-Governing Dominions. Tho speaker 
deprecated the idea underlying the whole of the Esher Report that 
the Indian Army be developed suitable to Imperial necessities and 
that its administration could not bo considered otherwise than part 
of tho total armed force of tho Empire, Ho was glad that there was 
little dilFeronco on this point between him and Sir Godfrey Fell. 


Tho second resolution standing in his name specified tho pur¬ 
pose for which tho Army was maintained. It urged that tho 
Indian Army should not be usod outside India except in tho caso 
of grave emergency a (Fee ting tho Empire. Thus the Indian Army 
could not be used for offensive purposes, and they had inserted a 
proviso making it permissible for tho employment of Indian troops 
for garrison purposes at homo oxpenses. Although this proviso war; 
objected to by certain Members of the Assembly Committee, it was 
insisted upon at tho instance of Dr. Gour who convinced other 
Mombor3 that tho employment of Indian troops for garrison duty 
would furnish Indian soldiers with valuable oxporienco of war in 
othor countries and under different conditions. 

Tho third resolution intended to place the portfolio for defonco 
under a Civilian Member of the Executive Council. This was a step 
towards the assimilation of Indian and English systems by maintain¬ 
ing tho supremacy of the civil over the military power. The absence 
of Responsible Government did not precludo India from following 
the example of England in this respect. Moreover, this was consis¬ 
tent with the approach of India towards Self-Government, and with¬ 
out interfering with the prestige and dignity of tho Commander in 
Chief, it would relieve him of the great burden falling upon liis office. 
The Assembly Committee also emphasised that to socure unity, 
tho Surveyor-General should bo a Civilian Member of the Comman- 
dor-in-Chiefs Military Council and that production and pro 
should not bo entrusted to a Civilian Member of the Executive 
Council, as this would unjustifiably strengthen tho Army element on 
tbo Executive Council, 
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fte,fifth resolution dealt with the appointment of tho Cot 
lief, Army Commanders and Secretary to the Military Do- 

,mrl tnT<a 1,ldla °^ 0, In a11 these casos - tho Government of India 
So «otary of State should be consulted when appointments 
. bo made ’ and t the Military Secretary, India Offico, should bo 

ex-otfioio Deputy Chief of tho General Staff, and not uudor orders of 
tne Chiof of tho Imperial Genoral Staff. 

1 lie sixth resolution proposed to subject tho diroct right of tho 
Uoramandor-tn-Chiei s correspondence with the War Office to restric¬ 
tions that it did not commit the Government of India to any pecu- 
niary obligations and any military policy which had not beon de¬ 
emed by them. He pointed out that the right of restricted corros- 
. ondenco was allowed, as the Committee had been satisfied that it 
resulted in the expedition of work. It was a harmless and business- 
ii lco proposition. 

Tho sevonth resolution wanted iroe admission of Indians into 
commissioned ranks, including military, naval, air forces, auxiliary 
..ei vices such as Medical and Engineering, and for this purpose, to 

overv J An'Tr y ' fiV0 SSf CC, ’ f ' ° f tho Ki,, s’ s commission be granted 
y y '/* ,° J nd,ans - . rbero w »s a feeling in tho country that the 

r - lit and*whate"nr *Ti r‘ tb ° PMt glvon a fair ctia,lco to this expori- 

uristooraUo W craaa VOr, r ndla, i 8 'T° recruited - were taken from the 

middlo classes be ?!? exporime " t a rcal success, educated 

rniuoto classes be freely admitted to commissioned ranks. 

re80l " ti ? n wanted an Indian Sandhurst. The Assem¬ 
bly Committee was told by Sir Godfrey Fell that ever, ii 25 per cent 

candidates! 16d 8 ' Ve " t0 Indians - ,ho number of those 

imnmdtl ! ,"? eXCOcd 12 or 15 in the beginning. Thus (ho 
modiate establishment of Sandhurst here would bo extremely ex¬ 
pensive owing to the very small number ol candidates. Tho Com- 

V* t °’ therofor e. agreed to ask tho Government to establish Sand- 
niiibt aa soon as tho number of Indians increased. 

Ihe ninth resolution urged that in the interest of economy, tho 
pay ol commissioned ranks bo fixed on tho Indian basis with overseas 
a 'owance In case of both Indians and British when serving overseas 
® t J a , 8 f a raid tbat th “ j" dian Givil Service to which they were 

Thk had T y ^" eS had 86t tb ° bad modo1 of "*•« costly service. 
1 his bad example was evon followed by all other services 

thereby raising the standard of living. However, retronch- 

Forco on ittT nti ^ by , forrnillg a " adequate Territorial 

JX A conditions by introducing a system of short 

to Inditu, Loops!*" y R y rCdUCiMg tb0 rati ° ° f BrUish 
The tenth resolution intendod to remedy tho great heart-burning 
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Indian intelligentsia when their ranks in the India!?! 

^ce differed from those of the members of the Auxiliary - " 
Mr. Spence was afraid that although the Territorial Force 
had been established, its provisions could not inspire confidence. 
Therefore, all distinctions between two sister services bo removed 
by giving the same ranks to members of both services. Then, 
again, there should be no interchange of officers between the British 
and Indian services, provided this did not interfere with the proper 
administration of tho Indian Army according to India’s needs. 

The next demand was that economy be effected by the reduc¬ 
tion of ministerial and clerical staff at Army headquarters. 

The fourteenth resolution that stood in tho speaker’s name 
recommended for the appointment of a Committee to examine and 
report those points which had not been touched by tho Esher 
Committee, such as Indian aspirations, financial capucity of India 
to bear the military burden, claims of equal status with other 
Dominions and tho method of recruitment to commissioned ranks 
of the Army. But in view of the Non-Co operation movement and 
soul-forco and the attitude of Muhammadan leaders to welcome an 
Afghan invasion, and in viow of tho Bolshevik monace, the Assombly 
Committee had thought it fit to recommend that such a Committee 
bo appointed only when external and internal conditions wore 
favourable. Speaking on Indian representation on the Esher 
Committee, Sir Sivaswami Iyer said that Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
was, as rightly described by sotuo of his friends, a friend of all 
countries but his own. 


The last resolution asserted that ‘Anglo Indians’ were included 
in the term ‘Indian’ in all of his resolutions. 

Sir Sivaswamy Iyer expressed the great sens* of humiliation 
which the Indians felt in having all through boon treated in tho 
Army as hewers of wood and dravvors of water. Ho appealed 
to the characteristic phase of British policy to do the right 
things at the right time by following a lino which would rostore 
tho emasculated nations to its full vigor and furtbor add to tho 
efficiency and contontmont of tho Indian Army, 


An Amendment proposed by Mr. Beddiar to the 1st resolution 
was defeated. The third resolution of Sir Sivaswamy that tho 
Commander-in Chief should not be in the Executive Council met 
with considerable opposition led by Mr. Seshagiri Iyer and Dr Oour 
and was finally defeated. An Amendment moved by Mr. Kenouf of 
Punjab to tho 7th and 8th resolution of Sir Sivaswamy, adding ho 
following clauso, “that in granting the King’s Commissions, after 
giving full regard to claims to tho promotion of officers of the Indian 
3 Z 
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7 /Who already hold commissions of His Excellency the Vi\c 
wyof tbo commissions granted be given to cadets 
aurst” was carried by 30 to 20 votes. 

Mr. Is war Saran moved an amendment to the 8 th resolution 
on Indian Sandhurst *—“That, as soon as funds be available, steps 
should be taken to establish in India a Military College such as 
Sandhurst and tho desirability of establishing in India training and 
educational institutions for other branches of tho Army should bo 
steadily kept in view.” 

The Commander-in-Chief accepted the amendment, and 
promised to start a College at Dohra Dun for tho education of young 
Indians, particularly sons of Indians officers in service, as soon as 
funds would permit. The resolution as amended was then carried. 

After a largo number of amendments had been moved and 
lost, Sir Sivaswamy’s other resolutions were passed. 

Mr, Samarth movod tho last resolution on tho agonda that tho 
Assembly expressed no opinion on such recommendations of the 
Report of tbo Eshor Committee as had not boon doalt with in 
foregoing resolutions. 

Sir Godfrey Foil opposed thi3 most strongly. He said that the 
Report had been before the country for several months. Tho Select 
Committoe of the House had criticised and oven damned tho 
Report, W as it now fair for the mover, who was himself a membor 
of this Committee, to turn round and say that they had not 
expressed an opinion on their recommendations? Tho Government 
of India had specially asked tbo Secretary of State to witbold action 
on tbo Esher Report till the Assembly had expressed its opinion on 
it. Was it in accordance with the traditional generosity of Indians 
to now turn round and disclaim responsibility for the rest, especially 
when tho Government had given them opportunity to 
opinion on any recommendations of the Committee ? 

Mr. Samarth, replying, said that ho could not understand tho 
reasons for the outbursts of Sir Godfrey Fell when the Select Com- 
mittco itself had stated that for lack of time, thoy could not 
examine all parts. 

1 he resolution was carried almost all non-officials voting for it. 
Next day, March 29tb, both tho Houses met in the morning 
and the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, prorogued the first session of tho 
Reformed Indian Legislature and bade farewell to them. 


express 
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The Central Legislature. 


SEPTEMBER SESSION. 



The Second Session of the Central Legislature was held at 
Simla in September 1921. The new Viceroy Lord Reading ad¬ 
dressed a joint sitting of the two Houses on September 3rd. In 
the course of a long spoeeb His Excellency referred to the moro 
important of the problems that faced the country. He first referred 
to the coming visit of the Prince of Wales and hoped that India 
would accord to His Royal Highness a fitting welcome. He noxt 
turned to the Munitions case scandal and paid a high tribute to Sir 
Thomas Holland (See Vol. I, p. 259), Turning to the Afghan 
treaty and tho affairs of the frontier, ho expressed satisfaction at 
the progress of operations. His Excolloncy then continued : — 

Tuikey. 

“Unhappily, Greece and Turkey are still at war, notwithstand¬ 
ing the strenuous efforts of tho Allies and notably of His Majesty's 
Government to effectuate a settlement of the grave disputes botwoon 
those two countries. My distinguished predecessor, Lord Cholmsford 
forcibly and persistently represented tho views of tho Indian 
Moslems to His Majesty’s Government, and to tho best of my 
capacity 1 have pursued and shall pursue the same course. It is 
also well known that the Secretary of State for India has 1 Toured 
most loyally and strenuously to persuade the Allies to adopt a 
policy moro in consonance with tho opinion of India. I d ro not, 
at this moment when operations of war aro proceeding, hazard un 
opinion as to the future. But I may expross my fervent hone that- 
a treaty of peace may soon be concluded on terms which will bo 
reasonably satisfactory to Turkey and also to Indian Moslem 
opinion. May I also observe that differences between some portions 
of tho Moslem population that hold extreme views and the rest of 
Indian Moslem opinion do not strengthen the representations 
which I may make to His Majesty’s Government \n order that wo 
may bring about a settlement satisfactory to 'Moslem opinion in 
India (Applause.) 

League of Nations. 

“It is some consolation in those days to turn from the con¬ 
templation of warlike operations to the labours of the League of 
Nations. India took ite stand from the first for the League, which 
in my judgment gives the best hope of preventing future wars. 
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^on of a permanent International Court of Justico lsr-ono- 
"° an u,11 “Portant step in the settlement of disputes by 
able to inform^ 0 V 1 connection 1 am pleased to be 

bclnlf of I. , 1 ; A U tba f fc ^' s M: ijesty has beon graciously ploasod on 
?!£,„ n < t0 ratlfy th ® acc °Pta..co of the statute for ihe consti- 
rccf'nVdl a pennanenfc Court of International Justice which was 
Wn. „Vw°e" PrW Vu tat, ^ e «ol India on the Assembly of the 
n A Nations. The Judges of the Court will be elected by 
tho Assembly of tho Leaguo of Nations and by the Council from 

v rL° a P r a0,1S u-TT ttid by national e rou P« representing the 
various nations which have accoptod and ratified this statute. In 

onJwln 8 w 18 , natio,la! sroup for India my Government have 
endeavoured to elect persons of tho highest reputation and com- 
potency, and I am confident you will ngroo with mo that Mr. IC. 
yrnm^s.i jengar, now a Member of the Executivo Council at 
M.nbas, Mr. Justice Rankin, Judge of tho High Court of Calcutta, 

<M r nem Ta Patna, and Sir Thomas 

..trangman, Advocate-General in Bombay, who have accepted the 
appo ntmen s as members of tho national group to fulfil these condi- 

Jml-'S il e 88 f w lb ° nmninate persons from whom tho 

b! ; . u“, • ° urfc W,U subsequently be elected. Tho Court will 

1 ■ .gun ■■ ii'ich the in! ° f disputes between members of the 

.AS d!±£: “r r r f ° Cre ° l ° refor t0 il aud aiso 111 intor- 
tion cases. ’ * '° ur ca8us and in transi t and communica- 


The Imperial Conference. 

ln-u ,i l^p 0 f ? ll0 ' Ved with T the dc °P 08t interest tho events at the 
imperial Conference in London where India had the good fortune 
of be n., represented by the Secretary of State, the Maharaja of 
/ . tbo Rlg . h . t , II0 "' Srinivasa Sastri, one of His Majesty's 
■ J y s C ° rs- A1U| ough they were not able to achieve all they 
” ° ’ 11 ca,| not bo doubted that they have secured a notable 
1 cognition of tho status of Indians in tho Empire. It may be a 

anX Z n> i Ut H , establiah6d beyond all question and 
Ini ri ' !< 1 r v 'be conclusions of the Premiers assembled at. the 
qcrul (vmfereneo, with 0110 dissentient, tho equal status of 

Cov« r f h ® ] A 1 ’! r °‘ s,!C0Ildl y. the attitude of Ilia Majesty’s 

lion of this principle will mean that. 
Dom i nn a p 1,1 ° thur parts of the Empire which are not under 
S ,10tabIy in E wt Africa, In India we 

■| c-rtfiT conc lu8ions notwithstanding that we 

fi u r, n ta ‘ A, ’•epresentativee cl South Africa felt them- 
i .) accept them. Wo must not close our eyes to their 
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. These are of a spocial character, but wo must co^i 
to bring about a recognition in South Africa. Assuredly 
wo noed not bo discouraged by the result at the Imperial Conference. 
Lidoed wo should be stimulated to continue our labours and I give 
you my assurance that I will strive to the full oxtent of tho power 
and ability I may possess to obtain the recognition in South Africa 
and olsewhore of the principle accopted by the other Dominions 
and His Majesty's Government and to secure that it shall be so 
interpreted as to satisfy Indian pride and patriotism. I cannot pass 
from this subject without oxpressing gratitude to the representa¬ 
tives of India who represented tho interests of Indians so ably and 
eloquently. I have read with great ploasuro the reports of tho 
reception of tho Maharaja of Cutch and Mr. Sastri. It us beyond 
doubt that thoy havo raised the status of Indians in tho Councils 
of the British Empire. They havo contributed to the appreciation 
of tho intellectual capacity, tho graceful courtesy and the sensitive 
responsiveness of Indians and have made a deep impression upon all 
with \yhom they ln\ve come into contact in England and elewhero.” 

The Moplah outbreak. 


Turning to Moplah outbreak, H. E. said :— 

“I trust, l need not assure you, that having passed my lifo 
in tho profession of tho law and stooped as I am in tho Liberal 
traditions of England, I would nover proclaim martial law unless I 
was convinced that it was absolutely necessary for the security of 
the country and for the safety of the population in the disturbed 
aroas. In my judgment, I should have failed in my duty if 

1 had not taken this step in tho omergoncy that aroso and had 

not given to tho local Government all the assistance and support 
that could be rendered in quelling tho uprising of tho Moplabs 
and in protecting innocent citizens against tho criminal acts of 
a violent mob. Wo must-, however, bo careful to view those 
disturbances in their proper setting. It would be rash, and in my 
view wrong, to assume that this rising is to bo taken as symptomatic 
of tho condition of the whole of India. It must bo remembered 
that this district has always been a storm contro and serious 

disorders have occurred iu tho past. I shall not enter into a lengthy 
dispussion of tho events and coadilions that led to this serious 

outbreak, which may bo said without an exaggeration of language to 
have assumed the character of a rebellion. Because I am well aware 
that you will havo opportunities of discussing these matters in tbo 
course of your debates, I . hall only make some general observations 
for your consideration. It is obvious from tho reports received that 
tho grouud had boeu oarcfully prepared for tho purpose of creating 
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f)hore favourable to violence and no effort bad been sj^aiJ _ 
the passions and fury of the Moplahs. The spark which 
[ted the flame was the resistance by a large and hostile crowd of 
Moplahs, armed with swords and knives, to a lawful attempt by 
the police to effect certain arrests in connection with a case of 
house-breaking. The police were powerless to effect the capturo of 
the criminals and the significance of the incident i9 that it was 
regarded as a dofoat of tho police and therefore of the Government. 
Additional troops and special polico had to be drafted to Malabar 
in order to effect tho arrests. Tho subsequent events aro now fairly 
well-known, although it is impossible at present to state tho number 
of tho innocent victims of the Moplahs. These events have been 
chronicled in tho press and I shall not recapitulate them. Tho 
situation is not to all intents and purposes in hand. It has been 
saved by the prompt and effective action of tho military and by 
naval assistance for which we are really grateful, although some time 
must necessarily elapse before order can bo completely restored and 
normal life under the civil Government resumed. But consider the 
sacrifice of life and property. A few Europeans and many Hindus 
hiivo been murdered, communications have been obstructed, Govern¬ 
ment officos burnt and looted, and records have been destroyed ; Hindu 
temples sacked, houses of Europeans and Hindus burnt. According 
to reports, Hindus were forcibby converted to Islam and ono of the 
most fertile tracts of South India is threatened with famine. The 
result has been a temporary collapse of civil Government. Offices 
and courts have ceased to function and ordinary business has been 
brought to a standstill. European and Hindu refugees of all classes 
are concentrated at Calicut and it is satisfactory to know that they 
aro safe there. 


The Responsibility 

“But, apart from direct responsibility, can it be doubted that 
when poor unfortunate and deluded people are led to believo that 
they should disregard the law and defy authority, violence and 
crime must folio a*. This outbreak is but another instance, on a 
much more serious scale and among a more turbulent and fanatical 
people, of the conditions that have manifested themselves at limes in 
various parts of the country and, gentlemen, I ask myself and you 
and the country generally what else can result from instilling such 
doctrines into tho minds of masses of the people ? How can there 
be poaco and tranquillity when ignorant people, who have no 
means of testing the truth of the inflammatory and too often deliber¬ 
ately false statements made to them, are thus misled by those 
whose doiign it is to provoke violence and disorder. Passions are 
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unreasoning fury. Although I frcoly 



11] H. t. 

^ea^ily excited to 

tho leader of the movemont, to paralyse authority 
vSisterjilyyrind as I bolievo in all earnestness and sincerity, preachos 
locrino of non-violence and has oven reproved his followers for 
resorting to it, yet again and again it has been shown that his 
doctrine is completely forgotten and his exhortations absolutely 
disregarded. When passions are excited as must inevitably be tho 
consequence among emotional people, tp us, who are responsible for 
tho peace and good government of this great Empire and I trust to 
men of sanity and common sense in all classes of society, it must be 
clear that tho defiance of tho Government and constituted authority 
f can only result in widespread disorder, in political chaos, in anarchy, 
and in ruin. There are signs that the activity of the movement or 
at least of ono soction of it, may take tho form of even a moro 
direct challenge to law and order. There has boon wild talk of a 
general policy of disobedience to law, in somo cases, I regrot to say, 
accompanied by an open recognition that such a course must load to 
disorder and bloodshed. Attempts have even been mado by somo 
fanatical followers of Islam to educate His Majesty’s soldiers and 
police from their allegiance,—attempts that have, I am glad to say, 
mot with no success. As head of the Government, however, 1 need 
not assure you that we shall not be deterred ono hairs breadth from 
doing our duty. We shall continue to do all in our powor to protect 
the lives aud property of all law-abiding citizens and to securo to 
them their right to pursue their lawful avocations and above all 
wo shall continue to enforce tho ordinary law and to take caro that 
it is respected. It is the manifest duty of every loyal subjects of 
the King-Emperor, just as it is the interest of all who wish to 
livo peaceful lives with a security of protection against violence and 
crime, to oppose publicly a movement fraught with such dangerous 
possibilities and to help the officers of Government in their task of 
I re venting and suppressing disorder. And all this time 1 and my 
colleagues are ready and anxiouB to do all that is possible to allay 
legitimate discontent and to remedy Iho grievances of tho people 
of India. I am free to admit that there are grievances to bo reme¬ 
died and we are constantly directing our attention to devisin':; the 
proper remedies for this purpose, and l am well aware that wo can 
roly upon your assistance in this and future sessions for you to rut 
here to mirror public opinion, and 1 and my Government will conti¬ 
nue gladly to welcome the help you may give to us.” 

Thon referring to the Press Act which was going to bo repealed 
in that session, llis Excellency said :— 

“There h howover ono part of the report upon which I think it 
is necessary to make somo reservation and that is in relation to the 
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Da /hitherto afforded since 1910 to ruling Princes again 
oks upon them in newspapers published in British India. I* 
^-Press Act is repealed it may become necessary to consider what 
form oi protection shall bo given to them in substitution. I will 
not pursue the subject now but it will doubtless bo discussed at a 
later stage, I he Repressive Laws Committeo, anothor committoe 
of a very similar character, has recently made a careful examination 
of certain laws and regulations which confer extraordinary powers 
on the executive Government. Their Report will shortly be pub¬ 
lished and 1 trust that it will command your approval and that of 
the country at large. 1 cannot make an announcement regarding 
the Legislative measures that will result from the committee^ 
labours as they have not yet boon considered by my Government, 
but 1 think I may safely state that a numbor of laws popularly 
regarded as infringements of the liberty of the subject will in 
all probability bo repealed. The consideration of this subject 
brings mo not unnaturally to the casos of the 86 men sentenc¬ 
ed in connection with the Punjab disturbances of 1919 who are 
still in jail. I wish it had been possible for mo to-day to have 
announced my decision to you, but i am not yet quite ready to 
declare it. I confess that when 1 undertook myself to examine each 
o[ th0 ^. ® a8es 1 under-estimated the labour involved and I did 
not suthciently realise the constant demands upon my time con¬ 
sequent upon the responsibility of the position I occupy. Unexpect¬ 
ed events happen and decisions must bo made immediately and I 
am sure that » need not remind you of the unexpected incidents 
that have happened during my short period of oflice ” 

After referring to the Fiscal Commission which was going to 
sit from the noxt month and the great industrial unrest and the 
formation of 1 rade Unions all over the country, His Excellency 
ihcii touched on the insulting behaviour of Europeans towards 
Indians in their own country, and said . _ 

Racial Antagonism 


Tho ovidenco of strong racial antagonism, that to some extent 
prevails, has caused mo the greatest concern since my arrival in 
1’ dia Rcgrottable incidents have come to my notice on both 
Hides. At tho same time, I am far from asserting that the fault 
hi all on one side. It seems to me that, among tho factors contri¬ 
buting to this unhappy racial tension, instances of violence and 
discourtesy by European : against Indians, which occur from time to 
time, although in truth 1 boliovo infrequently, cannot bo overlooked. 
1 here is in general, I vonture to assert, no ground of oomplaint to 
bo made, but any instance of incivility attracts far more attention 
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usual and infinitely more numerous instances of ccfctvj 
^)eans to Indians. Neither can it) bo said that the results of 
of Europeans concerned in criminal cases arising from acts 
of violence or from improper conduct have always given satisfaction 
to the public. I have been made aware of a very prevalent fooling 
amongst Indiana that in such cases strict justice does not-always 

result when a European is concerned and it cannot bo said that the 
result of such trials always satisfies the public conscience. In 
particular my attoution has been directed to the differences in the 
legal procedure applicable to Europeans and Indians, Local Govern¬ 
ments have been consulted and an opportunity will be taken during 
the course of the persent session to lay before you th6 proposals of 
my Government as to tho steps which should be taken for further 
examination of this question, and l trust that in the result means 
will be found to satisfy public opinion, that justice will be done 
both to Europeans and Indiana.” 

After congratulating the Legislature on the wisdom it had 
displayed at the last session, and eulogising tho patriotic servieo of 
the members, llis Excellency concluded his speech. 

The Legislative Assembly 
SIMLA—6TB SEPTEMBER 1921 


On Sopt. Dth the Assembly met with a heavy agenda. After 
interpellations, Mr. T. Rangachari moved for an adjournment of 
tho House to consider the Moplah situation in Malabar to which the 
House agreed. 

Dr. Gour moved a resolution extending a dutiful and loyal 
welcome of address from the Indian Legislature to H. 1 1. II. tho 
Prince of Wales setting forth the national aspirations of the people 
of India as voiced by their representatives in the Indian Legislature, 
and appointing for that purpose a Joint Committee of bot h Houses 
on which eleven members of tho Assembly would sit. Tho motion 
was v dl-received by the majority of the membors, Mr. Agnihotri 
opposing it on political and economic grounds for which several 
speukers assailed him. The President put the resolution to tho vote 
which wa9 carried amidst acclamations. 

Mr. Lakchmi Narayan Lai moved a resolution welcoming t ho 
Viceroy which was carried unanimously without discussion. 

Parliamentary Delegation to India. 

Sir William Vincent submitted for vote tho grant of ono lakh 
towards the cost of the proposod Delegation of the Kippiro Par’ia- 
mentary Association to India duriug 1921-1922. Tho Homo Member 
aaid that tho Parliamentary Association contained members of all 
self governing dominions and travels throughout empiro to kcop 

SK«) 
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oucb with all parts of the British Commonwealth. _ 

lor Peking an early grant was duo to Government’s 
. to issue an early invitation to tho Delegation. Other supple¬ 
mentary grants were to ho introduced by the Finance Member later 
on. The speaker informed tho House that when the matter of this 
grant- was placed before the Standing Finance Committee a dosire 
was expressed by tho body that India should also be represented 
on Parliamentary Association. Government communicated this desire 
to the Secrotary of State who informod that tho Association would 
decide India’s request according to its own constitution which at 
present only admitted self-governing dominions, but it was hoped 
that when the delegation visited India it would have several oppor¬ 
tunities of discussing tho position with Indian Legislature, indio 
h nl much to gain by voting a grant for the visit of the Delegation 
which would gain a first-hand knowledge of a practical form of the 
capacity, industry and one of responsibility exhibited by the Indian 
Legislature. Money asked for would thus be well spent. 

Messrs Rangachari and Joshi supported tho grant, tho latter 
emphasising that, duo to objectionable attitudo of South Africa 
towards Indians in that country, India could not extend heartfelt 
welcome to the South African members of the Delegation 

Mr. Spence on this pointed out that the South African attitudo 
towards India was the added reason why South African members 
M he Delegation welcomed to gain the first-hand knowledge of 
India thus making a solution of tho Indian problem in South Africa 
nasier. The grant wa3 put and agreed to. 

Coming to tho legislative business the House agreed to the 
addition and substitution of some members to the four Select 
Committees appointed at the Delhi Sessions. 

Tho motion for the reference of the Code of Civil Procedure 
i90 Amendmeat Bill to a Select Committee was postponed for 
the present on a request of the Home Mcmbor. 

On the motion of Mr. Hullah, Revenue Secretary, tho House 
agreed to commit the Bill to amend the law relating to emigration 
>o a Select Committee consisting of Dr. Sapru, Mr. Innes, Mr. N. M, 
•ToO.i, M. C. W. Rhodes, Rai Sahib Lakshmi Narayan Lai, Mr! 
Lhiipatiraju Vonkatapatiraju, Mr. Salebhoy Karimji Borodawalla, 

, T , Wa ?‘ bu J? dui ’ Sardar Gulab Singh, Babu K. C. Neogy, Kao 
Bahadur L. Rangacbariar and Mr. Hu)la. 

Another Bill to nmend the Post Office Act 189S was also 
introduced by Mr. InneB. 

Indian Marine Act 

iSir Godfrey Fell, the Army Secretary, waB allowed by the 
Assembly to introduce the Indian Marine Act 1887 Amendment 
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proposed to confer on the Director of the Royal 
power to convene© the Indian Marine Court for trial of a 
gazetted officer of the Royal Indian Marino. The power to confirm 
sentences awarded by such courts will however remain with the 
GovernorGenoral in Council. The amendment was necessitated 
by delays and inconveniences involved in the present procedure of 
requiring previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council 
to the Assembly of an Indian Marine Court. 

The Indian Works of the Defence Act 1903 Amendment Bill 
was also introduced. The amendments are purely of a formal 
nature and are necessitated by the recent changes in the organisation 
of the Army in India. 

War Relief Trust. 


When loave for introducing the last bill on the agenda for 
constituting a War Relief Trust was sought for, Government incurred 
an unexpected defeat, Mr. Price, who opposed the motion, carrying 
the majority of the House with him in favour oi refusing the intro¬ 
duction of the Bill. 

Mr. Hailey who was in charge of the Bill said it was intendod 
that the War Relief Trust for India be constituted to take over the 
balances of tbo Great War Relief Distress Fund and the Patriots and 
the Indian Heroes Funds totalling 28 lakhs to bo resorved a; a per¬ 
manent fund to relieve the trouble arising out of future military 
operations in which the Indian Army be employed and the remainin'; 
eleven lakhs to be allocated as a grant in aid towards the election 
of educational establishments which would cater solely for the 
children of the Indian officers and soldiers. 

Mr. H. L. Price vehemently opposing characterised tho Govern 
ment Bill as misappropriation oi funds over wbiolTthe Assembly was 
asked to grow grass by an act of legislature. His main objection 
was the diversion of the fund from its original purpose especially 
when those who suffered in the great war were in need of help. 


The Moplah Debate 

Mr. T. Rangachariar who had moved for adjournment of ilv 
House in the morning then rose and commenced his remarks by 
giving a graphic account both historical and temperamental of 
tho Moplah 9 whoso chief characteristic was extreme religious faimti- 
cism which led them to think that it was glory to die in fighting 
lor one’6 faith. The past century had sufficiently shown the otulf 
they wero made of. In fact, it was due to fchoir mutderous out¬ 
rages that the Moplah Act of 1859 was passed. It was, therefore, 
no wonder that extreme violence had now been resorted to 
by these people, but to him it seemed that the District Magistrate 
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^ / barJ dono a wrong thing in going to arrest bfenry — 
leaders of these extraordinary people without taking ' 
W1 1 J” 1 sufficient force and without beforehand taking adequate 
precau ions or the protection of law-abiding citizens, knowing, 
hp'u 0 Magistrate did, that there was every chance of resistance. 

, 0 resu ^ was ^at the District Magistrate had to retire leaving 
tno Moplahs encouraged by their so-called defeat of the police to 
pla> havoc with the population in the surrounding villages. He 
was also surprised to find why Government had so long been shilly¬ 
shallying and dilly-dallying with the Khilafat agitators who bad 
stirred the Moplahs to their present passion for violence. His 
great consolation, howover, was that no non-Moplahs had sided 
with the rebels. The Government of India had, in liis opinion, 
acted very wisely in declaring Martial Law. (Applause). But 
i<3 t iound to emphasise that too much reliance should not 
30 placed on the authorities of Government of Madras and the 
°fr\ . au L nt , 108 . and that the Central Government should keep 
effective check on them to mako a repetition of the Punjab affairs 
irnpo^iblo, because he strongly felt that the officers and even Sir 
oviV;^ ll ?.wi nC6n !i Wer0 f Hable . t° lo *° the, ' r heads (Laughter). He 
over^ to th \]\vT ° f ^ h f e Clvi [ aut horities in handing tho situation 
]„,,lT y b ° fOr0 the decl «atio,. of Martial Law and 
rafl“ if 6 Vr,i?ht f W ^ en6V0r macb!ne Runs were used the number of 
ment Lad bee , °ll .h at,nO n nC6 ^ Whi0h “"‘ortunatoly the Govern- 
mntion as u K t lbrou j\ b neglecting. They also bad no infor- 
. whothor niedical relief was given to the wounded. 
Mr. Kangacbanar urged that the Government India should sen 
tha, precautions were being taken to see that the bulk of the 
diu'iV<r"t’ 1 " JP i U • l!, .° n VVal not 8U *>jeoted to unnecessary hardships 
J , T , a ' T ,, " . ra . , ’ 0n ° f MarMal Law > and that non-officials 

with In imate knowledge should first be consulted l.y tho Military 

an hoi 1 1 108 before deciding upon any courso of action. 

Colonel Gidney, in a long speech directed mainly against non- 

A T e< wbo, ° movomo,,t Asking the Govern- 

j. . . e Lotive and immediate measures to check Mr. 

‘ .evolutionary, murderous and insurrectionary propaganda 




which was bearing fruit in Malabar. 

Mr. Subramanyam questioned the utility of lecturing tho 


House on nr . , iuo»y.oiinu sue utility ot lecturing the 

who urn. "uu-o-opuratiiui and its evils and condemning Mr. Gandhi 
'r„ W ?r 0 ^ e,,t ,n *¥ Chamber. Touching the Moplah situ- 


ation the 
ordinance w 
Government 
the trteu or 


r -- ~ v v.v.s..ig the Moplab . 

peakor considered that the terms of the Martial Law 
' r ‘ fair and satisfactory. He, however, desired tho 

! 0Xl ia,n aa to how it. was that the local authorities, 
0 spot, they were always called who wore om* 
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fir, now 


even to restrict cortain persons from going to Malabar, 
^Mld^fnese—in the words of Government “efficient and zealous offi¬ 
cials “—remain ignorant of the warlike preparations in which the 
Moplahs wore engaged in collecting arms and manufacturing war- 
knives ? To him it was still a mystery which could only be explained 
hy the fact that the officials were too much after things on the sur¬ 
face never knowing what was going on boneath it. 

Sir William Vincent speaking on behalf of the Government 
expressed great regret that the tone of the previous speakers did 
not suit with the message of encouragement which the Assembly 
™ighb to send to tho officers facing great difficulties. It was no use 
Baying that the District Magistrate did not requisition the military 
help before-hand, for, he asked, whether the Assembly would vote a 
grant for these military expenses. In fact, the District Magistrate had 
taken with him a force which would ordinarily appear as quite 
sufficient to meet the situation. He was, however, glad that now (ho 
situation was well In hand although the Moplah casualties had been 
very heavy owing to their being absolutely regardless of life. 
He announced that the Government was that day issuing another 
supplementary Ordinance creating Special Tribunals consisting of 
one High Court Judge and two Sessions Judges subject to Section 
401 and 402 of the Criminal Procedure Code empowering the 
Government of India and tho Local Government to make orders 
in rospoct of tho persons sentonced by special tribunals, Tho right 
of appeal to the High Court in case of all sentences of death or trans¬ 
portation for life or of imprisonment for a term of ton years or more 
wa3 ako granted. The Government of India had issued instructions 
about tho manner in which Martial Law would bo administered and 
were waiting tho Madras Government’s reply, but he asked the 
House to have confidence in the sense of justice and Immunity of 
offioers (Hear Hoar). Instructions had already been sent to guide 
'he officers to treat the robels with as loss severity as possible. A 3 
for non-co-operation, although the political situation was dangerous, 
Jhe Government’s policy towards that movement could not be changed 
by an isolated disturbance in Malabar. However, ho wanted 
to emphasiso that thore had been attempts, though unsuccessful, fo 
tamper with tho loyalty of troops which no Government could view 
with equanimity. Although Government did not propose any devia¬ 
tion from tho policy laid down by tho Assembly at the larfc Delhi 
Beusion towards tho non-co-operation movement, he hoped that 
whatever measures tho Govt, would take to bring certain persons 
to justice, it would bavo tho cordial support of the Assembly. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed repudiated the idea that the Moplah 
outbreak could in any serse be attributed to the activities of the 
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tor, ho askod, how could it bo that Moolahs 
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au lomploa and forcibly convert Hindus to Mahomcdans 
T >., was . ln diroct conflict with the fundamental issue of the 
Uindu-moslem unity which was the bedrock of the Khilafat. 

Mohamed Yakin Khan observed that there was no justification 
or p acing responsibility for the Moplah riots on non-co-operation and 
n e P art y politics should not bind them to blame the other party for 
all the rash acts of the Moplahs. 

. f fter a * ew mor e observations from members, Mr. Rangachariar 
withdrew his motion. 


The Council of State 


SIMLA—5TH SEPTEMBER 1921 


tbo Council of State, Sir M. Dadabhoy gave notico of an 
adjournment of the House to discuss the Moplah outbreak. 

On the House agreeing, Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy thou moved bis 
r t wV 0 ” P r °P° 8 ' n « an address of welcome to H. R. H. the Princo 
°‘ Wa . Sir Dadabhoy said that a similar resolution was being 

ho would ^lA 88embly ‘ o day - and after faring ‘he result thereof, 

V olr, ' 1 Thf 8 -°l tho Committoe t0 dr a ‘fc the address of 

voicoiii'. Lni8 was carried, 

wasA a S%fr m M a T 0 n 0n , ,°! 0Xtending we,come to tho Viceroy 
House on tho I\Tm 1 1 * Dadatb °y moved for an adjournment of tho 
cmV .AVtA P h dlShirbances and saifl that ho had no desire to 

the M! lk R nn 6rnnie f ° r eXpr0B8 My °P ini0n on action of 
ho Madras Government m connection with tho atrocities which 

had been committed but, was representing the sentiments of the 
;; ( 'r," aU ° D When be . snid ! h:it tho catastrophe that had happened 
.v' 1 ;' i Waa l’ romll,0nl ly occupying the attention of the general 
1 , u J t Very ,I0W8 W “ s "’ atched with great anxiety. They had 

mil', ?? gr A ,b ° roports of detraction of private and 

1 yho property and forcible conversion of Hindus to Mahornedanism, 
«. V y" t “"’ '' bo history the case had not been proseutod by the 

hlar fw,n °^ rn W 6Ut n « C0 L 1CCted narrative ' He had expected to 
B ,,j t . 0 - otn ® Member that for tho last six months seditious 

MaMilr and K roacbltJg tbo,r doctrines to tho fanatical Moplahs of 
d ; I- a *’d the Government had been, awaro of the impending 
1 .. ,gor, and he, therefore, could not understand why stringent 
0 a Precautionary character had not been taken by them 

3 1 ffu th6y thft ,V be M ° l,lah3 wore collecting firearms, 
words and other materials. If that had been done, they would 
, averted bloodshed and the loss of innocent lives thai had 
unfortunately occurred. There wae havoc, and consequent'con- 
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Thcro were forces of disruption and disorga\mtln 
„ 0iG going from bad to worse* The Government khJmdi 
^-ures for their suppression and the maintenance of law and 
-lor mall of which this Council would whole-heartedly support. 
He demanded from the Government the causes of the outbreak and 
the total number of casualties both European and Indian. Of 
course, be was satisfied at H. E. the Viceroy s statement that ho 
being nurtured in the traditions of the Inns of Court, ho could not 
have declared the introduction of Martial Law unless he was con¬ 
vinced of its absolute necessity. That statement put the matter 
beyond all controversy. But as Martial Law was a negation of the 
taw, and with the experience of the Punjab before them, he hoped 
that it would not be enforced a moment longer than it was neces¬ 
sary and would be removed the moment peace and order were 
restored. He referred to the Secretary of State’s despatch on the 
Hunter Committee Report pointing out that there were certain 
canons of procedure for the consideration of the Military Authorities, 
and, in conclusion, asked the Government to take the public into 
their confidence and place before it every important matter concern¬ 
ing the outbreak. 

Sir William Vincent then made a long statement supporting 
and justifying tho measures taken by the otficors of Government 
and said that unless tho House voted more money such wide-spread 
disturbances could not be more quickly quelled. Aftor a few other 
members had spoken tho motion was withdrawn. 

Next day, September 6tb, tho Council of State met to transact 
some official business. The Horne Secretary was to have withdrawn 
the Cr. Pr. Code and Court Fees Act Amendment Bills, but he 
announced that since a withdrawal would reflect on the dignity of 
the House, Govt, had come to tho decision to let the bills remain 
introduced only. On Feb. 21st the motion for a joint committee 
of both Houses to consider the bills was passed by the Council of 
State but was thrown out by tho Leg. Assembly. As another 
motion for a joint Committee could not be moved in tho same 
session, Government had to loavo the matter as it stood. 

The Cattle Trespass Act Amendment Bill and a bill providing 
for a preliminary warning for dispersing an assembly before using fire¬ 
arms wore thou introduced. 


The Legislative Assembly. 

SIMLA—9TH SEPTEMBER 1921 

The Assembly mot on the 9th to transact, non-official business. 
After interpellations Mr. Seslmgiri Iyer moved for leave to introduce 
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amend the Hindu Law relating to tho oxclusic^ 
co of certain classes of heirs and to remove curtijn 
so he said that he wished to confine the measure toSringiug 
the laws in various provinces into conformity with each other. 

Tho Bill was allowed to be introduced by 56 against 21. 

Dr. Gour moved for leave to introduce the Bill to prescribe a 
registered instrument merely to change the law of evidence relating 
to adoption and not the substantive portion to Hindu Law. 

Mr. Joshi moved that the Government should take steps to 
introduce at an early date legislation for the repeal of the Work¬ 
men's Breach of Contract Act No. 13 of 1859 and Sections 490 and 
492 of the Indian Penal Code. His motion, said Mr. Joshi, was 
designed to secure equality for all workmen in the eyes of tho law. 
He wished that the existing legislation placing criminal liability on 
labourers for the breach of a civil contract should henceforth be 
done away with. His main objection was why a civil offence should 
be punished as a criminal offence and why this should bo done 
in cases only of the working classes. The legislation was class 
legislation, providing for indentured labour, which was nothing short 
of slavery. Tho basic principle of indentured labour was criminal 
punishment for a civil offence and now that the Government of 
Lidia was protesting against this sort of labour in other parts of 
the Empire, why should the Government let this labour remain on 
its own Statute Book ? 


SIMLA—15 TH SE PTE MB EH 1921. 

After question time several official Bills wore passed and 
then tho most important items on the agonda ws., the repeal of the 
Press Act and Mr. Samarth’s resolution were taken up. 

Bills to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, Post Office Act, 
Indian Works of Defence Act, which were introduced on the 5th 
instant were all passed without discussion. 

Mr. Lines was given leave to introduce a Bill to provido for tho 
levy of customs duty on lac exported from British India. 

The House gave leave to Mr. Hullah to postpone tho consider¬ 
ation of his Land Acquisition Act Amendment Bill as passed by tho 
Council of .State, 

Repeal of Press Act. 

Sir William Vincent then asked for leave to introduce his Bill 
to repeal the Indian Press Act (1910) and Newspapers Incitements 
to OiFonoos Act (1908) and to rnako certain provisions in regard to 
the liability of editors of newspapers and to facilitate tho registra¬ 
tion of printers and publishers and to provido for the seizure and 
disposal of certain documents. 
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Ho said that tho Bill merely proposed to give effect to 
too recommendations of the Press Committee in toto. The 
proposals of the Committee had boeu before the public for 
somotimo, and he hoped that tho criticism against the printing 
ot editors numes on every issue of the paper would be con- 
sidered by the Select Committee when appointed. The Bill pro¬ 
vided for the confiscation of seditious documents by tho local Go¬ 
vernments, tho Customs and Postal Authorities, and that in all cases 
the aggrieved party had the right of final appeal to a special Bench 
of the High Court, the onus of proving the seditious nature of the 
documents falling on the Government. In the case of the Customs 
and Postal authorities the appoal lay first with tho Local Govern¬ 
ment whoso order could be further challenged in the local High Court. 
The High Court, in the absence of proof, shall set aside the order of 
the forfeiture. The bill also provided for two copies of each issuo of 
the newspaper to bo delivered gratis to the Government, failing 
which the offender may be punished with a fine to the extent of 50 
rupees for every default. A person whose name had been incorrectly 
printed as Editor may make a declaration before tho Magistrate 
within two weeks of his becoming aware of it. Then again, the 

term of imprisonment proscribed in sections 12, 13, 14, and 15 of 

the Press and Registration of Books Act shall be reduced from two 
years to six months. Two months provision had been made in 
mo bill to render it unnecessary to declare a new forfeiture already 
made. Opportunity had at tho same time been taken to make two 
small changos in Section (1) of tho Press and Registration of Books 
Act to meet the inconvenience which resulted from the wording of 
that Section. 1 he alterations were intended to enable a declaration 

nder tho Act to be made at the placo of printing where tho place 

ot printing and publishing a paper differed, or at tho place of vesi- 



r , * . .. v i' wmoiuu, ui at urn piaco oi resi- 

( once of the Printer or publisher, and to enable tho declaration to be 
made through an authorised representative. 

Ihe Home Member was then given leave to introduco his Bill. 

Trial of Europeans. 

Mr. Samarth moved his resolution about tho removal of racial 
distinctions between the European British subjocts and Indians in 
the eyes of Indian Criminal laws on the matter of tho mode of 
trial, the audience to be passed, and the right of appeal. Mr. 
oamarth, after requesting the government for the allotment of a 
Government day thus showing its solicitude to try to arrive 
a satisfactory solution, appealed to both the Indian and 
European members to avoid all unnecessary heat being imported 
into the discussion of the question and to contribute now to arrive* 
at an understanding by the mutual good-will (cries of hear, hear 
33 





)lution wanted to put right a matter which almo 
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iiropean members.) Thus, said Mr. Samarth, the fi 



\ 7 q^ro/afeO the Government itself recognised as just by giving equal 
status to both European and Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The times now were too spacious to allow these 
invidious distinctions to continue. Mr. Samarth referred to 
tho several anomalies which the existing system necessarily in¬ 
volved. For instance, an Additional Sessions Judge, if he happened 
to bo an Indian, could not try a European although he could hear an 
a PP e al of his case against the order of a subordinate Court. Then 
again, the Sessions Judge and District Magistrates were restricted in 
the matter of the period of punishment of a European. The result 
Vv as that oven if a trying Judge considered that an accused deserved 
severe sentence beyond his competence he would naturally rather 
pass a mild sentence allowed to him by the law than seud the case 
up to the High Court, lhe second part of the resolution, said the 
speaker, was comprehensive inasmuch as it required that effect bo 

:civen to the interpretation of the Court of Directors in 1833 that 

Europeans bo made amenable to the ordinary tribunals of the country 
both in civil and criminal cases except in the case of sentence of 
death as provided by the Government of India Act 1919, which 
provision, in fact, had been enacted and re-enacted since the 
days of the East India Company. 

Sir William Vincent moved the following amendment to Mr 
. S'lmarth's resolution :— That, for sub-clauses A and B of the resolu' 
t;on, the following be substituted, namely, that a committee bo 
appointed to consider as to what amendments should be mado in 

t hoao provisions of Cr. P. Code 1898, which differentiate betweon 
Indians and European British subjects, Americans, and Europeans 
wa0 are not Irtish subjects, in criminal trials and proceedings, and 
to report on the best methods of giving effect to their proposals! 

Mr. Kangachari moved an amendment to the Home Member’s 
amendment. After a good deal of discussion the House passed the 
Home Member’s motion as amended by Mr. Kangachari in place 
of Mr. Samarth’s original motion. 

The motion as passed finally reads as follows That, in order 
to remove finally all racial distinctions between Indians and 
Europeans in the matter of their trial and punishment for ofW« 0 



giving effect to their proposals, 
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After interpellations Lala Sukhbir Sinba moved that the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments be asked to take the necessary steps for intro¬ 
ducing religious and moral education in all aided and Government 
schools and colleges. As this was opposed by a majority of 
members, the resolution was withdrawn. 


Syed Baza Ali requested that his resolution for the re¬ 
moval of the highly centralised system of administration be post¬ 
poned to the 17th instant. The Council agreed to this proposal. 

. Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy moved “that this Council be autho¬ 
rised, if necessary by statute, to receive from the public petitions 
on all matters relating to public wrong, grievance or disability 
or to any act or acts of public servants or to public policy, to in¬ 
vestigate that complaint and make a report to this Council, and 
ia a Committee be constituted on public petitions with powers 
to examine witnesses and record evidence” He wanted to endow 
: Lounci1 with Parliamentary traditions which were bound 

to come sooner or later, sooner ho hoped rather than later.' Ho 
reviewed the position of the Council and argued that people had 
more confidence in the Central Legislature than in tho Executive, 
and expressed that the members could be expected to use their 
power with discretion. For some time past there had been several 
committees appointed, consisting of non-official gentlemen, to inquire 
into disturbances and disorders side by side with the committee 
appointed by the Government, and in almost every case it had been 
lound that tho people believed more tho reports of the non-official 
committees than thoso of tho official committees. This fact con¬ 
tributed a great deal to the present discontent, and if a commit t, , 
as su S£ 0s ted in his resolution, was formed much of tho discontent 
would be removed. 


Mr. Craik, replying on bohalf of the Government, acknowledg¬ 
ed the moderation of Sir M. B. Dadabhoy’s language and sympathi¬ 
sed greatly with his wishes to create a Parliamentary tradition anil 
to increase confidence of the public in the legislature. But tho 
resolution raised several difficult questions of constitution and invol¬ 
ved formulation of rules of procedure by which petitions should 
bo presented. The right of petitioning the Crown and Parliament 
was acknowledged to be the fundamental principle of the British 
constitution and it was exercised from very early times when legis¬ 
lative and judicial functions were oomblned in Parliament. But 
a a later Btage it was found that petitions for private bills began 
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^ase abnormally with the result that an early dak 
dent; was allotted for presentation to it of private bills otc. 

was allowed on these petitions and in 99 cases 
out of 100 nothing happened and further, the Parliamentary 
committee never made investigations in the practice. The right 
or^ petitioning Parliament was largely obsolete with one or two 
exceptions, particularly petitions for private bills and petitions on 
jmncia matters of public policy. For example, the monster petition 
on oraan Suffrage Rill presented to Parliament was withdrawn 
an no acll . on was ta fcen. These petitions might have had a certain 
amount of influence on the course of the Bill relating to the subject 
matter ot the petition, otherwise it had practically no effect what¬ 
ever. e present constitutional procedure of pressing popular 
grievances on Government was by asking questions, moving resolu¬ 
tions and moving for adjournment. The practice in the Madras 
-ogisiaturc was that petitions wore received only on matters under 
consideration by tbo House. This practice could be extended without 
o)]ec ion nit no petitions on miscellaneous subjects could be received 
becauso it wouW oncroaoh on the powers oi the local Government 
could h«f ,® g,s atu . re - The whole question was very important and 
( ii n U “ y c .. 0llsldered only by a small expert committee and uot in 
tbc lull House in the course of a single debate. Government were 

rr 1 010 P r ®P a red to the appointment of a small committee if the 
House so desirod. 

wnc: Maneckjee Dadabhoy summing up the debate said his object 

f 1 r °; l k t,i0 ice and open the debate with a view to securing 
he n?,i r TJ 0 ° f ,h ' S C ° Untry Sroater liberty. He accepted readily 
o5 co SlSal r° n by M , r - ° r ' lik a " d ! ‘ 8ked for appointment 

is.™ retired Hish court judsos am ° iig th ® 

Tho resolution was with permission withdrawn. 


SIMLA—17 TH SB PTE MB Eli 1921 
Rhodes Scholarship Fund 

tho transfer m0V6( ^ ^ 1S re80 ^ u ^ on recommending 

Ship Fund Rhode * aifif » lprtion ot the Rhodes Scholar- 

benefactions i„ « la Ii h,p settlement was one of tho greatest 

century. Dr Cec^ ^“ Ianthrp P ,8t ™ ad ® at the beginning of this 
tho clo-or ponqnl* i r ? w . 11 6 a Ive hac * concei ™d the idea that 

txTiaB T~.ssai %sn 
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" America to prosecute their studies at Oxford as this v 



ip^^thMight, instill into the minds of scholars from the Colonies the 
roadth of view, instruction in life and manners, and the advantages 
of unification of the British Empire. Dr. Rhodes used to emphasiso 
that when a man accepted citizenship of the British Empire there 
was no distinction between races. Dr. Rhodes had also left five 
scholarships for the Gormans to further his idea of a closer affinity 
between Anglo-Saxon races, but since the beginning of the war these 
scholarships have been discontinued. If these scholarships were now 
allocated to India or, failing which, some new scholarships for India 
were created, that step would certainly be furthering the donors 
intention and purpose. The trustees, who had a free hand in tho 
Rhodes settlement, were statesmen like Lord Grey and Lord Milner, 
and Mr. Setbna hoped this opportunity would not be lost and that 
scholarships would be allocated to India now when there was greater 
necessity than ever for closer understanding between British and 
Indians. He hoped the Indian Student’s Committee would also take 
up this matter. 


On the 19th, after questions Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy asked 
for leave to move for an adjournment of the House to consider tho 
arrest of the Ali Brothers and others and the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of political arrests of this nature. 

Mr. Bhurgri pointed out that the cases of the Ali Brothers 
and the others were “sub-judice”, and asked if in the circums¬ 
tances leave to move the House for an adjournment was in 
order. 

Mr. Craik replied that the Government of Bombay had decided 
to prosecute seven persons in all under Sections 120, 131 (B) and f»0r> 
of the Indian Penal Code. The prosecution had been launched in 
respect of support given by those persons to a resolution passed at 
the Karachi Khilafat Conference. 

The President—Order, Order. Tho question is if theso p r- ms 
had been arrested by an order of tho Magistrate that is in tho 
ordinary process of law or by any special Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Craik said :—Four persons havo been arrested, 
namely, Messrs. Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali, Dr. Kitchlevv and Pir 
Golam Mqjadid. Tho fifth is already in jail on another charge. Mr. 
Mahomed Ali was arrested by an order of the Government of 
Madras under the Security Section of the Criminal Procedure Code 
arid was detainod at the place where he was arrested pending the 
arriv. 1 of a police offioial who held a warrant for his arrest issued 
by the Magistrate of Karachi. That police officer has now arrived 
aud cousoqueutly Mr, Mahomed Ali was taken in custody. Dr. 
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arrested in Simla on a warrant from the Magisk 

Ali v/as arrested in Bombay presumably 
is, therefore, no question 


% 

gisfcrltLi 


qleto was 

sfrachi. Mr. Shaukat ah v/as 
'also by the Magistrate of Karachi. There 
of exercising any executive action and the prosecution is not under 
the Defence of India Act, Regulation III, or any other special Act. 

The President : The point was whether tho arrests have boon 
made in the ordinary course of law. I understand from tho Hon. 
Member that it is so. 


Sir Maneckjee Dadabboy : Now it is perfectly clear that tho 
arrests are under the ordinary law. I would not therefore press my 
motion and I beg to withdraw it. 

Mr. Craik, the Home Secretary, moved a resolution Recommend¬ 
ing to the Legislative Assembly that a Bill further to amend the 
Criminal Procedure Code and tho Court Fees Act be referred 
to a Joint Committee of this Council and of the Legislative Assembly 
and that the JoiDt Committee do consist of twelve members 1 
The motion was agreed to without discussion. 

Mr. Craik next moved for the consideration of a bill to provide 
that when firearms are used for the purpose of dispersing an assem¬ 
bly, a preliminary warning shall in certain circumstances be given. 
Ho said that it was impossible to define in a Bill what warning 
should be given in all cases and in all circumstances, because there 
might be circumstances when it would be physically impossible for 
the officer to give warning. The Bill was intended to give legis¬ 
lative sanction to what was till then an executive order. Mr. 
Raza Ali said that if tho epirit of the executive order had boon 
kept up, the new bill would have been unnecessary. Tho Raja of 
Dighapatia moved an amendment to insert the words “reasonable 
notice which was lost. 7 he Bill was then passed. 

ihe Cattle r J resspass Act Amendment Bill was passed without 
a discussion. 


Mr. Craik next introduced a Bill further to amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code by providing for the issue, by courts in British India, 
of Commissions for tho examination of witnesses to such courts of 
Princes and Chiefs in Iudia as are notified in this behalf and 
or execution by courts in British India of commissions issued by 
such courts. y 


The Legislative Assembly 


The Assembly mot again on the 19fch for official business A 
long string of questions wore answered. The Carriers’ Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill was passed and also a bill to provide for the levy of 
customs duty on exported lac. Mr- Hailey then introduced the 
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ax Amendment Bill. Dr. Gour introduced his Contract! 
cent Bill which met slight opposition but was accepted by 
majority. 

On the Legislative Assembly meeting on the 20th, Dr. Gour 
referred in very feoling terms to the sad and untimely death of 
Raja Shivanandan Prasad of Monghyr and moved that ‘this Assembly 
places on record its appreciation of the public services the deceased 
had rendered and that the President be requested to convoy to 
the family of the deceased the sympathy and condolence of the 
Assembly/ The resolution was put and carried, all standing in 
silence. 

af 

Ali Brothers’ Arrest. 


After questions, which included a long series of enquiries 
regarding Dr. Gour’s Civil Marriage Bill which wero answered, the 
President announced the receipt of a notice from Mr. Kabiruddin 
Ahmed asking for leave to move for an adjournment of the House 
to discuss the arrests of certain leaders of the non-co-operation 
movement. 

Sir William Vincent explained the circumstances under which 
and the offences for which Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali 
and others wero arrested, and as the cases wore “ sub-judice” asked 
the President if a discussion at that juncture was in order. The 
President read out the provisions of Rule 23 and after pointing 
out that the cases were under adjudication asked Mr. Kabiruddin 
Ahmed if he had a^y representation to make. Mr. Ahmed 
raid that he had nothing to do with a matter which was 
“sub-judice/ 7 

Mr. Rangachari moved that the bill to amend the Transfer of 
Property Act be referred to a Select Committee. In doing so Mr. 
Rangachari explained the necessity of the amendment in a law by 
detailing the statement oi objects and reasons and observod tlmt 
opinions varied so much in the matter that it was better that the 
whole question wero considered by a Select Committee After a 
good deal of discussion in course of which the President a ruling 
was invoked to interpret the rule of the House as to the effect of 
sending a Bill to Select Committee, Mr. Rangaohari 7 s motion wan put 
and negatived. 

Dr. Gour moved that his Bill to prescribe a registered instru¬ 
ment as necessary for a valid adoption be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion thereon. This too was the subject matter 
of a long debate, the opposition being lead by Dr. Sapru on bohalt of 
Government with many non official supporters. Eventually Dr. 
Hour's motion was put and negatived. 
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Putting Down Corruption 

^ Venkatapathi Baju moved for the appointment of a Joint 
nittee of officials and non-officials to enquire into and report 
upon the best means of preserving the purity of administration in 
the various departments of the Government by putting down 
corruption, if any. He said the purity of administration was the 
baas oi every good government and there was no use hiding tho 
truth that there was corruption. There was no justification for 
Government officials to supplement their salaries by illegitimate 
means such as accepting presents or engaging themselves in trade 
because of late there had been revision and re revision of their 
salaries, in the railways, corruption had become a sort of systematic 
blackmailing in the matter of wagon-supply and sometimes ninety 
per-cent of goods were lost in transit. In the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment there was a good deal of unnecessary waste, and the danger was 
that they entirely left this waste in the hands of experts whose 
judgments they could not dispute. A building which really cost fifty 
thousand cost a lakh of rupees arid the balance was a loss to the poor 
t.:x payer, ibis disease of corruption was contagious and it existed 
in almost all departments, lhe Punjab Government had already 
begun to tackle, this evil by an enquiry into the methods which 
facilitate corruption and the Government of India should follow 
that example. 


Mr. Bryan moved an amendment to tho effect that instead of 
enquiry into the various departments of the Govornment the enquiry 
be confined to the railway department, and in too loud a voice 
urge' acceptance of his amendment because corruption was on a 
v . er y ^' f aC the Railway department and quoted the admis- 

u ms of oir Georgo Barnes and others in support of his statement. 

lo amendment reduced the whole matter to manageable propor¬ 
tions and it was better to deal with one department at a time than 
mailing a mess of the whole. 


Di. .Naiidlal remarked with great emphasis that all public 
servants including even some District Magistrates and Judges took 
bribes (.cries of no’’ no”). Stops must, therefore, bo taken to put 
an cjk to this corruption in all Government departments. 

evei )tnally withdrew his amendment. 
b:r Ailliam Vincent replying assured tho House that the 
Government was more anxious than tho Assembly to see that cor¬ 
ruption in the Government departments ceasod, but the proposal 
tor a roving commission to enquire into all departments, both 
Gontral and Provincial, was the worst remedy that could be proposed 
tor the evil. Moreover, the departments concerned were then 
all unr or the provincial control and it would be most inadvisable to 
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y&J fc o tho Local Government in matters which concl^rj 
solely. Moreover, the Punjab Government had already 
mted a Committee to report on the corruption while the 
United Provinces Council had deliberately refused to refer the 
matter to a Committee. For a successful and complete eradication 
of corruption what was needed was the ripening of public opinion 
which should not any more countenance the stato of corruption. 

Mr. Rangachari, while bearing evidence to tho fact that every 
year corruption was decreasing, asked the Government to give a 
definite undertaking that instructions would be issued‘to all 
departments pointing out the necessity of taking serious steps lo 
put an end to all corruption. Sir William Vincent readily agreed to 
undertake to issue a circular letter as desirod by Mr." Rangachari 
and said that the Government of India would also invite the opinions 
of the Local Governments as to the need for any change in tho exist- 
ing law. The Government would emphasise to all heads of depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India tho necessity for greater 
vigilance over their subordinates. After this undertaking from 
Government Mr. Venkatapatiraju withdrew his motion. 


Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 

Rai Bahadur T. P. Mukherjeo moved that Judicial and Execu- 
tive Functions should be separated and steps taken to appoint a 
committee consisting of officials and non-officials for preparing a 
scheme for the purpose at an early date. 

Dr. Nandlal characterised the combination of Judicial and 
Jixecutive functions as * remnant of medieval times. It was 
indeed an anomaly that a District Magistrate who issued orders 
to prosecute certain accusod persons should himself preside over 
their cases on appeal. 

Mr. Lishambar Nath and Lala Girdhari lal Agarwala gave 
further support to the resolution, the latter suggesting that the 
proposed Committee should frame a scheme within one year. 

Mr. J. Choudhuri moved an amendment to the effect that all 
Provincial Governments be asked to submit sohomes for the pepara- 
Mon in their respective provinces in consultation with tho Provincial 
Legislative Councils and the schemes when received be submitted to 
a committee consisting of the members of the Indian Legislature com- 
posed of two-thirds of non-official and one-third of official members 
to consider and recommend measures necessary for effecting suoh 
separation. 

Sir William Vincent assured the House that when the proposals 
of the Local Governments were received tho Govommeut of India 
would appoint a committee but be definitely declared that the 
3 *(«) 
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^enfc of India would offer to no Local Government 
uruaty help to effect such a separation. 

Ir. Chaudhuri then withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed moved an amendment that Judicial 
and Executive functions should be altogether separate. This was 
lost. The original resolution was then put and was pressed to a divi¬ 
sion. At this stage Mr. Rangachari suggested that the first part of 
the resolution containing the principle of separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions bo put to the vote first. The President ruled it 
out of order as coming too late. The original resolution was again 
pressed to a division and carried, forty-six voting for and thirty- 
five against it. 

After Mr. Mukerjee’s resolution on the separation of Judicial 
and Executive Functions was carried amidst loud non-official 
applause, the question arose as to whether Mr. Jadunath Majumdar 
should be allowed to move the next resolution on the agenda 
regarding further grant of constitutional reforms both in the Central 
and Provincial Governments. The President pointed out that in 
npite of representations made to him he could not according to rules 
a low the discussion at such a late hour because the discussion on 
this important resolution which had so many amendments could 
not be finished that night. Several members suggested that in view 
of the great importance of the matter the President should exorcise 
his discretion and following the precedence set up in Delhi about 
Mr. Price s resolution on the expedition of Assembly business, allow 
Mr. Mazumdar to formally move the resolution that evening ad- 
jourmng the discussion thereon till next day. Sir William Vincent 
promised that he would do his best to see if the Government could 
give an opportunity to Mr. Mazumdar on an official dayy. 

On Sept. 21st. aftor question time Sir J. Joejoebhoy was 
elected as the Deputy President in place of the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha 
' , • The f e '? a 8 a tie between him and Dr. Gour, all the 

officials voting for the former. The president gave his casting vote 
in favour of Sir Jarashetjeo. 

Mr. Anna Babajee Lattbi then moved for the reconstitution of 

the t roviucea of India in consultation with tho various Local Go¬ 
vernments with a view to facilitating the constitutional development 
of the provinces. He referred to complaints raised during tho last 
ew years for the reconstitution of the provinces on a linguistic 
am- geographical basis and illustrated tho cases of Kaimra, Orisea 
oind, etc. * 

Mr. J. C. Nag referred to the amalgamation of Sylhet with 
Arsam and uiged for its re-amalgamation with Bengal. He moved 
an amendment to the effect that, the re-distribution should be under- 
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ffcer ascertaining the wishes of the people of the aroa^ 

^ ^concerned through the various Local Governments. This was 
-and carried. The discussion thon turned on the principle of the 
resolution, namely, whether reconstitution of the Provinces was 
necessary. It was lost by a majority of votes. 


N. W. F. Province Administration. 


Sir Sivaswamy Iyer moved that the power of control and super¬ 
intendence over tho Judicial administration of N. W. F. Province be 
transferred to tho Punjab High Court and that a Committee bo ap¬ 
pointed including a certain number of elected members of the Indian 
Legislature for the purpose of reporting whether separation of the 
administered districts of the North-West Frontier Province from 
the Punjab province has fulfilled the expectations of the Govern¬ 
ment of India from the political, military or financial point of view, 
or has been attended with any substantial advantage to internal ad¬ 
ministration and whether it is expedient to re-amalgamate the said 
district with the Punjab Province leaving under the direct control 
ot the Government of India the political administration of the un- 
admimetered tracts on the British side of the Durand. 

Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, in the course of a long, exhaustive and im¬ 
pressive speech which was full of facts and figures taken from official 

records, surveyed the administration of North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince during the last twenty years of its separation. He hoped that 
Government would not allow any false prestige to stand in the way 
of redressing the state of things which could only be described as a 
scandal (applause). Dr. Nandalal supported tho resolution. 

Dr. oapru in the course of an elaborate reply challenged the 
scathing condemnation made by Sir Sivaswamy Iyer of tho Front ior 
administration. The speaker, however, offered that the Government 
would make its own enquiry by consulting the Punjab Government 
and the Chiof Commissioner and the Judicial Commissioner, North¬ 
west Frontier province, if they bad any suggestions to make regard¬ 
ing tho transference of Judicial administration of the Frontier to tho 
Punjab Higb Court. Beyond this the Government could not go. 
But he expressed Government’s readiness to discuss in a round tablo 
conference any matter which any member proposed to discuss with 
the foreign department. The resolution was then put to the vote 
in two parts separately and both parts were carried by a majority. 


Supplementary Grants 

'I he Assembly met next day, the 22nd September, to vote 
upplomentary grants under 35 heads, the demand under all heads 
amounting collectivaly to Rs.3,43,32000. 
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%xi Hailey, Finance Member, in a general review of the fip^i; 
ci.',U,j}o4ition with regard to supplementary grant said that although 
collectively the supplementary grants were a high figure the Houso 
would analyse every particular item and the necessity for it as 
explained in a short memorandum supplied to all of them. In fact 
the budget for the year and the possibility or otherwise of further 
taxation would depend very largely on the Assembly’s votes in 
respect of the supplementary grants. So far the receipts were up to 
hio anticipations although there was some considerable fall in 
customs receipts than had been forecasted. But everything depended 
upon the course of events of the next few months. Although his 
department possessed such great experts whose estimates could defy 
any amount of strict scrutiny, the Finance Member emphasised that 
he had been working in a spirit of fairness, absolutely confident that 
when subequently necessity for supplementary grants arose the 
Assembly would honestly and fairly grant them on the merits of 
each case. The demands under several beads, he added, were duo 
to inevitable increases in the pay of Ministerial Establishments and 
wages of labour. Concluding, the Finance Member remarked that 
every item of the grants had been placed before and been approved 
by the Standing Finance Committee of the House. He paid a great 
compliment to the spirit of responsibility with which this Committee 
had discharged its duty (applause). 


The Assembly granted without discussion most of the demands 
made while a few raised a storm of protest. One such was the 
demand of Rs. 2 lakhs for enabling the Indian Students Committee 
tlr^n working in England under the presidency of Lord Lytton to 
visii India. Mr. Samarth lod the opposition. He said that no 
useful purpose was to be served by the Committee visiting India in 
a question upon which the Sadler Committee had already reported. 
Ibo Committee would only come to spend some months and enjoy 
at India’s expense. 


Mr. Shahani : Also tiger shooting (laughter). 

Dr. Gour pointed out that the committee had already visited 
Oxford, Cambridge and other places in England and interviewed 
ln<!, .n students there, but the necessity of migration of the com¬ 
mittee fr< mi Europe to Asia had not been justified. 

Sir Sivaswamy Iyer suggested that instead of the Committee 
visiting India for no useful purpose it could better be asked to visit 
the TJnited States, Germany or Japan to enquire how far eduoational 
facilities existed there for Indian students. The English people 
uughi not to be insular and presume all knowledge was to bo sought 
within the four corners of England. 

After a long and lively debate the motion for the deletion of 
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\ant of two lakhs for the Committee was put and carri 
r votes. With this exception the Assembly grante 1 
amounting to Rs. 341,32,000. 

Mr. Mojumdar’s Early “Swaraj” Resolution 



An important debate was inaugurated in the afternoon when 
Rai Bahadur Jadunath Mazumdar moved amidst applause his 
resolution that the Governor-General in Council may be pleased to 
move the Secretary of State for India in Council to take the neces¬ 
sary steps for ensuring the transfer from the beginning of the next 
Legislative Councils, of all provincial subjects to the administration 
of the Governor acting with Ministers, the transfer from the begin¬ 
ning of the next Legislative Assembly from among central subjects 
all subjects except the Army, Navy, Foreign and Political depart¬ 
ments to the administration of the Governor-General acting with 
Ministers ; provision being made for such constitutional changes as 
may be necessary in that behalf on the linos of provision for the 
administration of transferred subjects of local Government, and the 
conferment from the beginning of the fourth term of the Legislative 
Assembly of full Dominion self-government in India. 

Mr. Mazumdar said there was a general demand over the wholo 
of the country that India should be granted full Dominion status. 
The British people were friendly to this aspiration, but there was 
difference about the means to achieve that end. All must recognise 
that a prosperous British Commonwealth depended upon free and 
contented India. He deplored that not in a single proclamation, 
not. even in the Government of India Act, was a definite period 
laid down as to when full autonomy would dawn upon India. What 
guarantee was there that the Commission to sit aftor 10 years wool ] 
bo the first and last of its kind, and that it would not bo the fore¬ 
runner of Commissions ad infinitum ? Continuing Mr. Mazumdar 
said : I say to our British brethren, “We have mado up our mind 
to get Swaraj. It will bo to your glory and to your privilege to 
help us in winning it, and if you have really made up your mind, 
please no longer stand between us and the goal of our volution v 
A very lively debate then began and the whole bouse warmed 
up to the discuseion when Sir William Vincent rose and moved that 
in view of the fact that the debate would be very prolonged and 
that every day the Assembly was sitting vory late in the evening 
the dobate bo adjourned till September 29 on which day, after 
legislative business, the remaining discussion would be taken up. 

The Council of State 

SIMLA—22-24 SEPTEMBER 1921 
On the Council meeting on the '22nd. for non offioial business 
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;/ Jogendra Singh moved:—“This Council recommend^-uu 
over nor-General in Council that in so far as fche recommenda¬ 
tions contained in the report of the Sugar Committee suggest action 
by the Central Government, such action be not delayed by previous 
consultation with the Local Governments, that effect be given to 
the recommendations contained in the report of the Sugar Commit¬ 
tee as early as possible, and that the Government should Foster tho 
Industry by providing compact blocks of land for sugarcane planta¬ 
tions in all districts where 50,000 acres is already under cane, by 
providing compact blocks from waste forest lands etc., in suitable 
localities and by the guarantee of interest on the capital raised 
either in India or in England or in both for the establishment of 
sugar factories.” 

A number of amendments were proposed and several speakers 
opposed the resolution as it treated of a matter which came under 
the Provincial transferred list. The resolution was amended and 
finally carried as follows :— ‘That in so far as the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Sugar Committee suggest action by 
the Central Government, such action be not delayed, and that as 
far as possible effect be given to the recommendations of the Sugar 
Committee's report as early as possible and that tho Vrovernmonb 
should foster the Sugar industry.” 

Indians in East Africa 


Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas moved that “all necessary steps be 
immediately taken to secure effect being given to the policy of 
equality of status for Indians in East African colonies and protector¬ 
ates in every rospect as laid down in the Government of India's 
despatch on the subject.” 

After giving the history of India's trade with South Africa iu 
early days, the preferential treatment to White settlers there, tho 
gradual change of official attitude, specially mentioned in the Milner 
despatch and the Indian agitation, he said that the Indians, however, 
continued their agitation and the Europeans wore now enlisting the 
support of the South African Dominion and of General Smutts. They 
laisod tho cry of segregation on the ground that their contact with 
Indians would lead to their morality being spoiled. Indians, it 
mu^t be remembered, had a clean sheet as regards land grabbing 
^.nd their morals could stand comparison with any race in the world, 
Indians were asking nothing more than mere equality of status 
\v mn they asked for the franchise of a common electoral roll, the 
right of acquiring land in open competition, including tho so-called 
highlands, and the right to live in any part of the town. He, there¬ 
fore appealed to British friends in the Council and to non-official 
Englishmen outside to do their level beat to remove all misunder- 
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Unloss there was equality of status the present sk 
-^^U^dfa’s loyalty would reach the breaking point. Equality of 
rights was recognised by the Imperial Conference and the Govern¬ 
ment of India must make a spirited move in securing it to Indians 
in the Colonies. 


The Council of State met again next day, the 23rd September, 
when the discussion was taken up on Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas's 
resolution. 


Mr. Sarma speaking on behalf of the Government accepted the 
resolution and said that the Government would abide by their des¬ 
patch and that negotiations were proceeding with the Home Govern¬ 
ment for the equality of status of Europeans and Indians in East 
Africa and thero was every reason to hope that a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion would be arrived at and an announcement made thereon. The 
Govt, had been preventing as far as possible friction and racial 
jealousy between the component parts of the Empire. It had boon 
expressly understood that in so far as British Indians had lawfully 
migrated to any part of the Empire they should be treated perfectly 
on equal terms with the rest of His Majesty’s subjects. This prin¬ 
ciple had been re-enunciated and accepted at the recent Imperial 
Conference. The resolution was then passed. 

Dr. Ganga Nath Jha moved that the time had now arrived for 
securing by legislation the use of a uniform system of weights and 
measures throughout British India. 

Mr. H. P. Lindsay, Industries Secretary, agreed with the 
general principle of the resolution and detailed the difficulties of 
adopting a uniform system. The Government, he said, should proceed 
with the question slowly and cautiously, rather than attempting to 
effect an immediate transformation. It should be left to the Local 
Govt, to take $nch measures as to introduce a standard weight, 
but as regards the question of measures this should be I ft entirely 
out of consideration at presont. He moved an amendment to the 
effect that the Government of India should doclare themselves in 
favour of the ultimate adoption in India excluding Burma of a 
uniform system of weights based on the scale now in use on the 
railways. This was carried. 

The Council met again on the 24th with a meagre attendance. 

Mr. Kale had in his name a resolution for an early opportunity 
to be taken to safeguard the rights and liberties of Indians in Kenya 
Colony and in South Africa and to communicate their views to the 
Secretary of State for being pressed on His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of the Union of South Africa. But in view of 
the previous day’s discussion on Mr. Lallubhai Samaldaa* motion Mr, 
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yended his resolution to the effect that early steps be 
tfre equal status for Indians in South Africa. 

Mr. Sarraa on behalf of Government expressed his sympathy 
with the motion, but urged that the fact that two ordinances, which 
would have still further ondangered the position of Indians, had been 
disallowed by the South African authorities showed that there was 
no cause for alarm and that the Union Government would not 
succumb to racial prejudices. Ho asked the House to remember 
that when excitement prevailed and racial bitterness was at its 
height both logic and reason were at a discount and that the need 
was not for making this atmosphere worse but for calming it by re¬ 
moving misapprehensions. For instance, the misunderstanding that 
the great influx of Asiatics would destroy the interests of the 
South African was entirely wrong. The Asiatic Enquiry Commission 
had made this clear that there was no danger from the influx of 
Asiatics. The Government of India for its own part should try to 
seo that both the educational and economical interests of Indians in 
South Africa were advanced so as to impress upon South Africans 
the fact that Indians were as good as they themselves, and that if 
treated well they would be an ornament to that country. The 
Government of India would shortly announce its views on the report 
of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission. 

Tbo resolution as amended by the mover was then carried, 

Sayed Raza Ali moved for the removal of the highly centralised 
system of adminstration that obtained in this country under which 
many classes of officials, especially District Magistrates and Collec¬ 
tors, had vast powers. 

This was lost, only the mover voting for it. 

The Legislative Assembly 


SIMLA—28RD. SEPTEMBER 1921 . 

The Assembly mot on the 23rd. for official business. On the 
motion of Sir William Vincent the Maintenance Order Bill, the Cr. 
Pr. Code Amend. Bill, the Indian Penal Code Amend. Bill were 
passed. Next, the Indian Limitation Act Amend. Bill was recom* 
mended to a solect committee. Mr. Hailey moved that a Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law relating to income tax and super 
tax bo referred to a joint committee of both Houses. This was put 
and agreed to. 

Sir Vitbaldas Ihackersay moved that ‘the High Commissioner 
for India in London be instructed by the Government of India to buy 
ordinarily stores required for India in the cheapest market consis¬ 
tently with quality and delivery, and every case where this rule has 
not been followed should be communicated to the Government of India 
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reasons for information of rho Legislative Assemto 
£n placing large orders the High Commissioner should insist 
"contracting parties if required shall give overy facility for 
admitting as apprentices in their works Indian students to acquire 
practical knowledge of manufactures. The first parG oi this resolution 
was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. $. C. Sbahani moved that the capital needed for the 
construction of Sukkur Barrage be raised without any further delay. 
The resolution was carried. 


The Legislative Assembly. 

SIMLA — 25TH SEPTEMBER 1921. 

The Legislative Assembly re-assembled on the 26th. 

Sir William Vincent moved, “That the Assembly do agree to a 
•Joint Committee of twelve members of both the Chambers on the 
Bill further to amend the Cod of Criminal Procedure of 1899, and 
the Court Fees Act oi 1870.” The Home Member said that he 
was sure that the Assembly had now had sufficient time since the 
last Delhi Session to consider the Bill and that the motion for a 
Joint Committee, which was rejected in Delhi, would now be agree¬ 
able to the House. The motion was put and agreed to. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer introduced his bill to amend the Hindu 
Law of inheritance. The main clause of the bill provides that tho 
estate of a Hindu not held in coparcenary shall in tho absence of 
heirs down to brother’s grandson be inherited in certain order men¬ 
tioned by him. Mr. Seshagiri Iyer said that his bill was quite harmless 
and only wanted to extend the order of inheritance to certain very 
near relations of the deceased person. The proposed law would only 
oxtend to the Provinces of Madras and United Provinces. 

Sir William Vincent’s motion to refor tho Press Bill giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Press Act Committee to a 
Select Committee was agreed to. The House then agreed to tho 
postpor.omont of tho consideration of tho bill requiring warning 

before firearms were used. T i 

Next the Cattle Trespass Act Amendment Bill, giving the Local 
Governments greater elasticity in tho administration of fines under 
this Act, was passed without amendment. 

Mr. Hu 11a moved that tho Bill to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act. bo further considered. This bill provides that tho appeal 
to an award of the High Court shall not be taken to the Privy 
Council unless tho amount in dispute is Rs. 10,000 or upwards 
and the appeal involves some substantial question of law, Sir 

33 {b) 
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pftny Iyer moved an amendment that appeals to the 

shall be subject to the same limitations which exist 
in Section 110 of the Code of Civil Procedure and in its order 45 
with regard to the decrees of the High Court. The'bill so amended 
by Sir Sivaswamy’s motion was passed. 


Mr. Abul Kassem moved for the introduction of a Bill to pro¬ 
vide for the registration of the Waqf Estates and proper rendering 
of accounts by the Mutwallis of such estates in British India. 

Mr. limes then moved six resolutions regarding the recom¬ 
mendations of the International Labour Conference at Geneva. 
I he signatories of these recommendations included the Govt, of 
L.dia representative to the Geneva Conference and yet the resolu¬ 
tions moved and passed purported to negative some of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Geneva Conference especially with regard to 
the age limit oi sea-men, limitation of hours in the fishing industry, 
unemployment indemnity in the case of loss of a ship at sea and 
other matters affecting sea-men or Indian Lascars. 


The Council of State. 


Tbe Upper House also met on the 26tb. After ques¬ 
tions, tbo Hon. Mr. Cook moved for the acceptance of tbe 
recommendation of tbe Assembly that tbe Bill to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to income tax and super-tax be referred 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses consisting of sixteen members 
In urging tbe Council to accept this motion Mr. Cook said that tbo 
“*! , was the , , reBult of the report of tbe Committee on income tax 
which was published last July. Tbe motion was carried. 

Mr. Craik moved for tbe consideration of tbe bill further to 
amend the Criminal Procedure Code of 1898 by providing for tbe 
i :uo of courts in British India of commissions for tbe examination of 
witnesses to such courts of Princes and Chiefs in India as are notifi- 
e.l in this behalf and for execution by courts in British India of 
commissions issued by such courts. Tbe bill was passed without 
discussion. 


VI ° n V 16 motion of H. E. tbe Commander in Chief the Indian 
Menu,, Amendment Bill wa, passed without discussion. Similarly 
was passed the Works of Defence Act Amendment Bill. 

• yed Kaza All moved a resolution recommending to the Gover- 

omTwf’ s'° U " f ° t0 T in . itia ‘® 8 P ° Hcy of ePPOinting Indians to 
be ofhees of Secretary, Joint .Secretary and Deputy Secretary in 

n. ra'rrm*’ J ^ Uoatlon > Forei 8", Political and Public Works 

; r r : of ^ G r r amend- 

Ml * IioIihps shouli] h t .^iveu opportunities 
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lug qualified for tbo appointments mentioned by 
™efndment was then carried. ^ 

Mr. Sethna moved that a representation be made to the Secre' 
tary of State that the administration of Aden be continued under 
the Government of India and not transferred to the Colonial Office. 
The resolution was carried. 

Mr Lallubbai Samaldas moved that instructions bo sent to the 
High Commissioner in England that at the time of placing orders 
for materials required in India by Government he should put them 
in the cheapest market for materials of the same quality. 

Next day, Sept. 27th., the Council met to formally pass some 
of the bills already passed by the Assembly. These were l 10 

Maintenance Orders bill, the Negotiable Instruments bill, the Lao 

Customs bill, the Post Office Act Amendment bill and the Penal 
Code Amendment bill. The six resolutions about seamen adopted 
by the Geneva Conference as passed by the Assembly were also 
passed. 

The Legislative Assembly. 

SIMLA—27 TE SEPTEMBER 1921 
On the Assembly meeting on the 27th for non-official business, 
Mr. Lathe moved that his private bill proposing to do away 
with the right of the ^Watandar*’ (Hindu priests) to force through 
law courts Hindu non-Brahmins to pay for their service which- the 
non-Brahmins neither desired nor utilised be referred to a Select 
Committee. This was agreed to. 

Anti-Drink Movement 

Mr. Beobar Ragbubir Sinba moved that tjie expression of 
opinion that the Assombly declared its sympathy with tbo Ai.n- 
Drink Movement in India be conveyed 10 tbo local Governments, 

with the request that they may consider the advisability of adopting 
measures to put a stop to the drink evil as soon as possible, tiaksni 
* Sohnnlal suggested an amendment to the resolution so as o < n < icq 
prohibition by an Act of the Indian Legislature. I he V ren-.ein. 
pointed out that this amendment was not quite in ok ».r lii a^ muc i 

as it was not within the competence of the Indian Legis a ^ > 

Pass an act of the nature proposed. Mr. C. K. 111,1 s, - u ' ' . 
the resolution was amended so as to simply express t ie s>m] a, 
of the Assembly towards the temperance movement the Govcrnmen 
would not oppose it. Mr. Innes > amendment was cairn c. 

Indians in High Posts 

La la Girdhari La! AgaTwalla moved a resolution recommending 
the desirability of equalising the number of Indiau and Europeans 
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'following posts by filling future temporary or porm|nj_ 

ies by Indians till the deficiency has been made np, viz. (1) 
vernors of Provinces, (2) Chief Justices or other heads of the 
highest; judicial courts in India, and (3) High Court Judges or 
Judges of other highest courts in India, and that a copy of this 
resolution be submitted to the Home Government with favourable 
recommendations. 

Some of the Indian members spoke in favour of the motion 
while Sir William Vincent opposed it on the ground that thoso 
po is were filled by the Royal Sign Manual. 

Dr. Gour took a strong exception to Sir William Vincent’s 
star.*merit that the appointments of Chief Justice and Judges were 
made only by the King. The King only signed the Royal Manual 
as a matter of course, while in fact the appointments were made by 
tho Government of India and by the local Governments. 

Dr. Gour said evori Lord Morley in bis “Recollections” had 
pointed out that be got a particular person appointed Governor 
although the King himself wanted some one else. It was thus 
within tho competence of the Assembly to ask the Government 
of India to keep the House’s desire in view for future appointments 
and to forward that, desire to tho Homo Government. He further 
asked why should tho foreign articlos in the shape of Chief Justiocs 
be imported when articles of the same value, if not better, were 
available locally. Moreover, the imported Chief Justice did not 
understand local customs. 

.Sir William opposed both the resolution and tho amendment. 
Dr. S.ipru thought that interests of law and justice would not bo 
sa*" for some time to come if services of English barristers were 
entirely dispensed with. The resolution was lost, 35 voting for and 
47 against it. 

The British Medical Council's Threat 


Next day, Sept. 28th, Rai Bahadur G. S. Subrahmanynm 
moved that ‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council: (A) that with reference to tho letter of March 9th 1921, 
from the General Council of the Medical Education and Registration 
cj the United Kingdom to the Secretary oi State for India on the 
subject of the recognition of medical diplomas of the Indian 
Universities, the various local Governments be advised to make 
more satisfactory arrangements for giving practical training in mid¬ 
wifery to the students undergoing instruction for Medical degrees 
and diploma in their provinces, (B) so that in the event of the 
(.i mp.1 Medical Council carrying on their thieat to withhold 
it: ct ;nit ion to tbo Medical Degrees and Diplomas of tho Indian 
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ties, the Secretary of State for India be moved t3 
fig in England for tho Indian Medical Service and 
tment exclusively from India or, at any rate, to prescribo 
the possession of a medical degree or a diploma of any Indian 
university hitherto recognised by tho General Medical Council 
as an alternative qualification for admission to the competitive 
Examination for entrance into the Indian Medical Service . }} He 
made a lengthy speech characterising the order of the British 
Medical Council as an ultimatum and asked whether Indians wero 
so hopeless in the matter of Medical knowledge that they should 
put. up with such an insulting order. 

Tbero was a heated debate on the motion, the Indian merabors 
strongly resenting the insult inflicted on Indians by the British 
Medical Council. 

Mr. Lakhmi Narayan moved an amendment to clause (A) to 
provide that Indian Universities should bring their Medical Educa¬ 


tion to the standard of the Universities in the United Kingdom. 

Dr. Nandlal moved an amendment omitting the second clause 
of the main resolution as it was a threat, and to simply ask tho 
Secretary of State to influence the Medical Council to re consider 
their drastic decision. 

Dr. Gour moved that tho second clause of the bill be so amend¬ 
ed as to provide that if the Medical Council did not allow India 


three years to bring her Universities up to the required standard 
in midwifery then the Secretary of Stato should stop recruitment 
in England for the Indian Medical service. 

Col. Gidney speaking on the resolution said except in Madras 
tbero was no Medical University in India which camo up to tho 
level of the standard set up by the British Modical Council. Col. 
Chlnoy quoted statistics to show that the Bombay, Punjab and 
other Medical Universities had not come up to tho required standard. 
These facts, be said, showed the disgraceful, scandalous and appal- 
ing state of affairs in training in midwifery in India reflecting the 
greatest discredit not only on the Local Govts, but also on tho 
Govt, of India. 

Mr. Sbafi on behalf of Government deprecated the introduc¬ 
tion of racial or political controversy but it was undeniable that 
Gio decision of the British Medical Council had caused wide¬ 


spread stir in this country and should it bo carried out it would 
do incalculable injury to India and Indian Medical men. The first 
intimation of this decision of the Medical Council was received by 
tho Government of India on the 9th May from the Secretary of 
State who, it was clear, realised the seriousnesss of such a decision, 
far as the Government of India was concerned they had no 
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whatever direct from the General Medical Cound 
v^Kw>ntended action. The procedure adopted by the Association 
was, to say the least of it, hardly courteous. Subsequently the Govt, 
of India in their cablegram to the 'Secretary of State stated that 
they were collecting authoritative information from Medical Associa¬ 
tions and Local Governments as to where and how improvement was 
necessary in midwifery training, and that there had.been no deteri¬ 
oration but rather improvement in the facilities provided for Indian 
students and that such facilities even in Great Brtain had only recently 
undergono improvement. They also protested strongly against the 
short notice given for the withdrawal of recognition hoping that the 
Secretary of State would make representations to the Medical 
Council pointing out the undesirable political consequences resulting 
horn the Council’s action. In reply to this cablegram the Secretary 
of State assured the Government of India that he fully recognised 
their concern regarding the decision of the Medical Council but that 
the president of the Medical Council insisted on carrying out 
the terms of the resolution. The Government of India thereupon 
cabled for the postponement of the operation of the Council’s 
decision. 


Thus it would seem, said Mr. Sbafi, that the Government as 
well as the Secretary of State had already taken all necessary ad - 
interim action in order to represent Indian views on what, it un- 
doub'clily appeared, would result in disastrous effect but it was 
undeniable that the practical training in midwifery did not come up 
u the standard laid down by the British Medical Council. On this 
score it was perfectly reasonable# but it must be remembered that 
practical training in midwifery was disturbed during the war and 
1 m grin to be improved even in England only after the war. 

Mr. Shaft then informed the House that the Government of 
India had replies received from all Local Governments and assured 
the House that they would make due representation to the Secretary 
of State. He, therefore, accepted the first part of the resolution as 
well as the aniendmonts of Mr. Lakehmi Narayan Lall and Dr. 
Nandi al. 


Mr. Subrahmanyara replying to the debate dissociated himself 
from the political and racial colour lent to the debate but he strongly 
objected to Indian Universities being told by the Medical Cot 
that tlmy must, at once raiso themselves to ^ required standard 
which they had not the means to do within the prescribed period. 
He war., however, glad that the Government of India had taken up 
an attitude which reflected exactly the opinion of the Assembly, 
ror that reason he would withdraw the last elauao of his resolution. 

The resolution as thus amended was then passed. 
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/ Other Resolutions 

3r. Gour next moved that a Committee be appointed to in¬ 
quire into the posibility of establishing the. permanent capital of 
India in a place possessing a salubrious and temperate climate 
throughout the year. Dr. Gour apparently could not take Delhi as 
a ‘settled fact/ His motion, howovor, was put and negatived by 
an ovorwelming majority, 

Mr. J. N. Makherjee moved a resolution for the appointment 
of a Committee to enquire how best to improve the postal service 
and made a novel suggestion that collection of newspaper subscrip¬ 
tions, postal cheque accounts, payments of rates and taxes through 
post may bo made, as in Switzerland ! This was lost. 


Racial Discrimination in Railways 

Mr. Hassanally moved ‘that all railway administration in India 
be asked to abolish the system of reserving railway compartments 
for different communities (except ladies) unless they are fully paid 
for. Ho said that he had brought forward this resolution because 
olonel Waghorn had in course of a reply said that it was not 
proposod to remove the distinction between Indian and Europoan 
reserved carriages. Ihe Assombly was now to say whether it would 
agree to the continuance of that. Several cases had been decided by 
couits where Indians occupying the compartments reserved for 
Europeans were maltreated and humiliated, He asked why should 
a couple of Europeans and Anglo-Indians and also Indian Christians 
continue to occupy a big third class compartment when their 
brethren8 were struggling hard duo to overcrowding? 

Colonel Waghorn said the reservation in the case of third c1i-j 
was being continued, not as a matter of racial discrimination, bn in 
the interest of passangers themselves, so as to avoid any unplcaaanfc- 
uess and ill feeling which might readily be created by some trifling 
incident ! He asked the Assembly to consider the question from 
a broad point oi view. There was little doubt th.it in time to 
come the necessity for this reservation would disappear. A possiblo 
solution was that the reservation be eliminated gradually, that is to 
say, that reservation of a 3rd class compartment for Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians should be done away with on all slow trains and only 
retained for the present on mail or fast passeuger trains. If the 
mover was prepared to a°cept this modification of his resolution 
the speaker would be glad to consult the railways accordingly with 
a v iew to the introduction of this measure and with this under 
taking the mover would perhaps be prepared to withdraw his 
resolution. Mr. Ha-sanallv, in view of the Government undertaking, 
withdrew his resolution, 
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the resolution moved by Mr, 
last day of the session, 


Great interest was evinced in 
Hailey in the Assembly, when it met on the 
recommending to the Governor-General in Council that the 
contribution of sixty-three lakhs of rupees payable to (ho Governor- 
General in Council by the Government of Bengal under the Devolu¬ 
tion Rules be waived for a period of three years with effect irom 


1922-23. 

He made a lengthy statement explaining the financial difficulties 
of Bengal. 

Mr. J. Chaudhuri said that. Bengal was the biggest collector of 
central revenues. The province collected more than 34 crores of 
revenue, out of which it retained only about 10 crores. Madras 
collected 2L crores and retained 13 crores. Bombay collected over 31 
crores and kept 14 crores ; the Punjab collected 12 crores and kept 9*5 
crores. Bengal should be shown special consideration. lie warned 
the House that unless Bengal was helped, the Reforms would bo a 
failure. The transferred departments, he said, had only budgeted 
for 67 lakhs, while the remaining revenue was consumed by the 


general administration. 

Mr. Venkatapati Raju moved an amendment recommending 
th.it suitable help or a similar concession be given to Madras and 
other provinces where financial difficulties exist. 

Mr. Raju’s amendment was rejected and the original motion 
was passed. This closed the business of the Assembly for the 
Simla session. 
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e Legislative Assembly 1922. 

DELEl — 10TII JANUARY 1922 . 

Tho first meeting of the winter session of the Legislative 
Assembly met on January 10th. 1922. much earlier than the previous 
year in order that the Assembly may meet and present an Address 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

After mutual congratulations were exchanged on the Knight¬ 
hoods conferred on Sir F. Whyte, Sir M. Hailey and Sir M. M. Shafi. 
the President said that he had received notices from four or five 
members to move an adjournment of tho House in order to discuss 
the political situation in the country. Ho considered them out of 
order on the ground that tho object of the motion had been anti¬ 
cipated by resolutions of which notices had been given, and which 
would come up before long for discussion 

A long string of questions was asked about the famous Karachi 
trial but no information save the obvious facts was elicited from 
Government. 

A quostion then arose about a motion by Mr. Iswar Saran to 
be moved next day recommending the abandonment of tho repressive 
policy of Govt. Sir William Vincent wanted to rush the matter 
before the members had sufficient notice to prepare themselves for 
the debate. The sense of tho House was, however, to postpone 
the discussion owing to the importance of the matter. 

Tho House then proceeded to Legislative business. On the 
motion of Mr. Chatterjee, Industries Secretary, tho Assembly con¬ 
sidered the report of the Joint Committee on the Bill to amend tho 
Indian Electricity Act, 1910, and passed it as amended by the 
Committee with some minor verbal alterations. 

Mr. Chatterjee also moved that the Report of the Joint 
Committee on the Indian Factories Act be considered. Fiom 
among twelve members of the Joint Lommitteo Mc. sra. Josji, 
Seshugiri Iyer and Lalubhai Samaldas each appended a separate 
minute of dissent, while Sir M. Dadabhoy, .^ir .1 hacker.-ay and 
Sir Alexander Murray wrote a joint minute of dissent. Mr. 
Chatterjee said that the Bill had undergone some changes m tho 
Joint Select Committee which were quite desirable. 

Several amendments were proposed, specially for the protection 
of children working in factories, of which the most important was 
one proposed by Sir Vitbaldas l backorsay that children bo not 

33(c) 
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Oj^etber forbidden entrance into factories as they had oftjjm 
;ryy / food for their parents. This amendment was passed, and 
n the bill as amended was passed. 



DELHI—UTR JANUARY 1922. 

Next day January lltb, the House sat only for two hours, and 
tho business was mainly a reference to the Select Committee of the 
House of the several proposals for amendments of Standing Ordei’ 3 . 

Having obtained the President’s ruling, that the motion for referring to 
the Select Committee the amendments of the Assembly’s Standing Orders did 
not commit the House to the principles of those amendments, the Horae Member 

moved his 12 amendments which the House agreed to refer to the Select Com¬ 
mittee. The amendments are fairly long and were intended, he said, to facili¬ 
tate the task of the Govt, and noiw.flicial benches in certain important respects, 
ho? instancf, it was desired tha f non-official Bills in advanced stage should 
have precedence over other non-official business, and that even among non- 
official resolutions which have been bailotted the President should, if requested, 
exorcise his discretion, and allow any member who has not been favoured by a 
ball »t, but who has ait important resolution, to get priority over all other 
resolutions, provided at least 25 members of the Assembly agTce to allow such 
a motion to have precedence The Home Member explained that several times 
mirmg the last two sessions the Government, consequent on the representations 
ot nen-omcial Members, or as a result ot its own deliberations, agreed to allow 
important non-offii ial motions to be moved on Government days. The Govern¬ 
ment had to do this, because, in the iuterest of the public, it bad always thought 
it lit to allow, as far as it could, discussions on urgent and important subiecta 
which, in ordinary course of events, might not be discussed. The result was 
that not only the Government was inconvenienced, but that its motive for 
allowing official days for certain non-official motions were questioned. Then- 
(Wn h !o P1, ° iMl f I° r th ? amendnient of Standin g Orders was accepted by the 

V ' > the A8Sembl y- It would entitle tbe President 

with the i uniM ut of 36 members of the Assembly, to allow priority to ar.solu- 
fon wmd, the Pro8ul,„t consider.,! as deserving precedence'"in rubtic“mer.-s? 

, . A..,etnbly also agreed to allow Messrs. Macfnrthy, Rangacbariar and 

r ^ ctivc ameod “ ^ 
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Unani and Ayurvedic Systems 

tCae Ji 6 tT mbly ?° e , ting on the 12th J ^>uar y Rai Saheb Lakshmi 
Ivarayan Lai moved the first resolution on the paper It reoom 

mended that some practical .stone should be taken to utilise 
ti e services of Unani and Ayurvedic experts for tho prevention 
o epidemics in the oountry with the help of indigenous systems 

>t !! M Th “ £“? * bouId b f to recommend those 

[3, Ihe Rai buheb said that it was within the jurisdic- 
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Assembly to appoint a Committee as desire 
Government bad already expressed its sympathy with 
similiar resolutions brought forward in the preceding sessions, and 
he now urged that this sympathy bo put into practical shape. He 
reminded the House that wostern medical treatment was not avail¬ 
able to the majority of the population of the country, and it was, 
therefore, highly desirable that Unani and Ayurvedic systems, 
which were within the reach of the masses, be encouraged. 

Mr. Sharp, Education Secretary, on behalf of the Government 
accepted the spirit underlying the resolution. His main objection, 
however, was that the subject matter of the resolution was perched 
upon a provincial subject, and there was also the difficulty of finding 
money for the purpose. Moreover, it would be unconstitutional for 
the Central Government to spend money on tho subjects within the 
domain of tho Provinces. 

The motion of Mr. Lakshmi Narayan was however put and 
carried by a large majority. 

lndianisation of the Royal Indian Marine 


Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved his resolution about the Indianisa- 
tion of the Royal Indian Marine and the encouragement of Indian 
Mercantile Marine. His resolution ran thus : 

The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that a 
Committee, including experts and non-official Indiaus, be appointed to prepare 
a scheme (1) fur liberal recruitment of Indians as Deck or Executive Officers 
aini Engineers in the Royal Indian Marine, (2) for the establishment of a 
Nautical College in Indian waters for the purpose of training Executive Officers 
and Engineers of ships, (3) for the creation of an adequate number of State 
scholarships fur providing instruction in the Nautical Colleges and training - 
ships in England pending the formation of a Nautical College in India, (I) f.*r 
the encouragement of ship-budding* and the growth of an Indian mcreamdo 
marine by a system of bounties, subsidies and such other measures as have 
5 n adopted in Japan, (5) for the acquisition of training ships by gifis from 
the Imperial Government or otherwise, and ((») for the construction of neeissaty 
dockyards and engineering workshops iu one or more parts. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer made a long speech in explaining his comprehensive 
resolution. He said that the obj. ct of his motion was to investigate tin* po'-sthi- 
lities and ways and meaus of promoting the industrial development of India in 
the formation of a mercautil marine and encouragement ol shipbuilding. lie 
crapha-ised the fact that other countries, such as Japan, laboring under great 
disadvantages, had wonderfully succeeded in recent times. India knew that 
British experts told them that she could never become a ship-building nauuu, 
at any rate for a generation, but public opinion in India would not acquiesce 
in this verdict without an impartial examination as proposed by him. lit lia 
was anxious to try the experiment, for purposes of commercial independence, of 
providing new careers to her youths, and of securing some of the profits of 
carrying trade. Moreover, the formation of a mercantile m a Tine and the 
cucourag -meat of ship-building could be largely assisted by Government aid. 
Many western countries, and particularly Japan, owed their naval great nets to 
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•rnment subsidies. Till 1S9G Japan had no definite plan for Pirwirr— 
dpping ti ade. In 18'JG and then again in 1900 the Japan navigation 

--. navigation subsidy laws were passed. State aid in India could 

tak -various shap. B, such as exemption of ship-budding mat rials from import 
duties, loans to .ship-owners etc Therefore, the first, s-. p should bo to cncoura«e 
lc formation of a mercantile marine under Indian ownership and the 
construction of necessary dock-yards for repair and con-traction. The next 
s*cp v.ould bo ship-building on an appreciable scale. If their mercantile marine 
wore to prosper, they must welcome English and foreign cheap capital aud 
business knowhdge and technical skill. 

The Government views on Sir Siva.wami Tver’s resolution were given by 
Mr In nos, Commerce Member, and Sir Godfrey Fell, Army Secretary. Mr. Tunes 
sa.d that Sir Suaswami s desire was quite natural and the Government was 
ready and even anxious thoroughly t.o examine and explore the whole subject 
by the mover but th- only difficulties were about time and money. There 
v eic certain obstacles which must, inevitably, make it tong before India would 

mido i ff hl r f t f ? i y M:lrine **»'«•• The position of Japan was 

. . ’ f ?* , t n tliat of Indla - Japan was an island and thus hail to protect 

e !\a . W .“ r*. 80 61tDated - and Arthur the Government had seriously 

h r lnnir °f , o b3ldy * nd aid tbp - !»>“<* Wot.’ adopting it, as Japan or 
" r , u h Fmnirt ll? ‘ T/ i M . oreovtr ’ 60 lnn t' as India remained within the 
-n .... Loipirc, she would be fortunate m that Britain would be protecting her 

naval p" . gramme'Vf .iT'’’ 6 ' T** h f '“'“OMinmi. Further. Japan entered her 
M ;,j b L,.® ™ ’ rae wh, ; n ^ had ao competition to meet He said that 

would take a lone. timPv °° ,n 1 ,le *. 1 nf 1 u *try, and experts were of opinion that it 
Nau W Ool " a, 1 iT- d ' a W ° Ul,i ''<>“* Ws-lf with sufficient number 
of u™ Ifdat s r , Universities which were so essential for tbo training 

gaCommitt ,.o that, if, instead of a, 

1 U, .1 c immitteu to prepare a scheme as suggested by the mover, it was nut that 

-o.Tiin.: L c he -ippointed to consider the measures which could usefully b-i taken 
t the Government would have no objection in accepting the resolution' 
b < uso in its present form it suggested unmanageable work! ° 9 

Mr. I}eI a 8 reed and the House also agreed to the amendment of 

r } ^ ^ moved on amendniQDt to Sir Sivnswami 

Iyer s resolution to tbo effect that tbo Committee should a E! 

f?"*"? 0 ' "" 1afmres r ° r fl " 81irin S 11>« entertaii mom of Indian apnran- 
i c( c tr.ii rung as oilicers and engineers in tbo sliipe owr^d by 

-Idl.piog firms that enjoy any suh-idy other benefits from .Govern 

hy "Mr^Nwiav’ 13 ^ 14 ' Fh ® rf soh,tion - as •“'ended by Mr. Innes and 
J Air. JMcogj, was put and carried. 

Over-crowding on Kailway 

resolution | >illfldur C> S> ® u ^ rum aiiiani moved the following 
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^described the Jot of the third class passengers an(^_ 

fences they were often put to in finding accommodation, 
the Government wero imposing duty upon passengers and 
protecting the Railway Companies in various ways, there was no 
obligation iraposod on the Companies for not doing their duty. 

Mr. Innes, on behalf of the Government, strongly opposed tho 
resolution as being impracticable. Over crowding existed in every 
country, and there was no penalty imposed on any Railway Adminis¬ 
tration for allowing more than the maximum number of passengers. 

Mr. T. Rangaohari moved an amendment to the effect that 
the Governor General should consider and adopt such further 
measures as may bo necessary to avoid overcrowding in the Railway 
compartments. Mr, Innes accepted tho amendment. The resolution, 
as amended by Mr. Rangachari, was put to vote and carried. 

DELHI—16TE JANUARY 1922 


Welcome to the Prince. 

On tho Assembly meeting on the lGth Sir Jamsetjee Jeojeo- 
bhoy, Deputy President, moved that an address of welcome to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales be adopted. He made a 
short, speech and hi* speech was the only ono on the motion, no 
other member speaking after him, and the address was adopted 
without discussion amidst applause. 


The Address. 

The :gldre«>8 ran as follows : 

“May it tlkase You it Royal Highness,— We, the members of tho 
Indian Legislature, beg to tender to your Royal Highness our most uctful 
and coidial welcome to this country of ancient civilisation and culture which 
has been described as the brightest jewel on tbe British Crown. Your itlusci i< >u«i 
auccstor, Queen Victoria the Good, who was the first British Sovereign to assume 
direct sway over ihia laud, endeared herself to the people of India not merely ay 
an embodiment of the highest ideas of wife and mother, but by the d p and 
abiding interest she took in t lie coutcntm nt and prosperity of India and hv e-r 
statesmanlike conception of tie* obligation." of the British Crown towards « \ . ry 
member of her vast Empire. Her Temarkable capacity f r identifying h«rsi If 
with the interests of her distant subjects of diverse ra *< * and reeds was nevt r 
better displayed than it acious Proclamation of Ji 5 rthfug sentiments 

at oueo lofty and inspiring in the noble words, “ Wo held ourselves bound tq 
the natives of our Indian territories by the tame obligations of duty which 
biud us to ull our other subjects, lu their prosperity will bo our siren; lh ; in 
their contentment our security, and iu their gratitude our bei:t reward.” Further 
lignal proofs of her affection for the people of India and of her desire to cr ate 
personal ties of attachment between them and the Royal House were, from tinio 
to tim*', furnished by tho visits 'undertaken in compliance with her v. ;sh. h by 
the nii inkers of her family. 

‘*Following in the footsteps of your august father and grandfather. Your 
Royal Highlit** has resolved lo acquire a first hand knowledge of the peopk « and 
prohleuni of tbe u.auy and varied countries which owe allegiance to tue Bniibh 
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l^d over which Year Royal Highness will, in the fullness of Provide) 
r called upon to reign. In the fullilment of this resolve you have al- 
visited the great Self-Governing Dominions of the Empire with a generous 
disregard - of the demands of your time, energy and health. It is a matter of 
deepest gratification to us that the rest, which Your Royal Highness has been 
already to enjoy after the strain of fatigue of your previous tours, has now en- 
. ablcd you to accept the invitation of His Excellency the Viceroy and carry out 
your intention of paying a visit to this great land. The visit of His Majesty, 
the Ring-Empetor, your beloved father, has cemented the bonds of sympathy 
an l affection between the Royal Horn 1 • and the people of India and the message 
of hope brought to us last year by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
has been a source of inspiration and encouragement to the people and the Legib- 
- latures of India. 

“A new era has been inaugurated by the recent Constitutional Reforms 
herald d by the ever memorable Royal Proclamation of 1919, supported by 
the declared resolve of the Imperial Parliament to enable India to attain 
Responsible Government. The Legislatures of this country are applying 
themselves to the task of utilising to the fullest extent the opportunities afforded 
to them for promoting the welfare of the country and demonstrating their capa¬ 
city for working the new representative institutions in the confident belief that 
the passage from the pres snt form of Government to full Responsible Govt, will 
not be long delayed. The people of this country are eagerly looking forward to the 
day when India will take her proper place as an equal partner in the British Com¬ 
mon wraith of Nations, when she will be a Self-Governing Dominion under the 
of the British Crown and when the Indian Nations will speak in the 
Counc It of the Empire through the voice of her chosen Ministers. Wc trust that 
in our loyal and constitutional labours for the realisation in the near future of 
the aspirations of the Nation we shall receive the unstinted sympathy, co-op€K- 
tiou and buppon of His Imperial Majesty and the British Nation. 

“Wo hope that Your Royal Highness will-be able to carry away the most 
plearnat recollect-ions of your via it to India and that with the sympathetic in¬ 
sight, for which you have air. adv earned a name, you will be able to enter the 
aspirations and idyftls Of the Indian Nation and visualise and appreciate the 
problems with which w ■ are faced, with the renewed assurance of our abiding 
loyalty to His Imperial Majesty.” 


Legislative Business. 

On the motion of Dr. Sapru tho House agreed to refer ton 
t olect Committee tho Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure by providing for tho issue by Courts in British India of 
k nm mission a for the examination of witnesses to such Courts of Princes 
and Chiefs in India as arc notified in this behalf and for the execu¬ 
tion by Courts in British India of commissions issued by such Courts. 

Iho next motion was brought forward by Mr. Sharp, Education 
Secretary, who y aa allowed to introduce bis Bill to establish and 
incorporate a unitary teaching and residential University at Delhi, 


DELHI—17TH J/fNVAliY 1922 
Dr. Gour’a Civil Marriage Bill. 

Next day, January 17th. Dr. Gour moved that his Bill to 
amc» d the Act III of 1872, the Civil Marriage Bill, bo referred to a 
oelect Committee. Dr. Gour introduced this Bi)l last year when it 
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/circulated for public opinion. Under this Bill Dr.' 
that civil marriage is every man’s right and that he 

to contract marriage according to the dictates of his 
conscience without reference to race, religion or social distinction. 
This Bill, according to him, permitted inter-marriage between all 
people. It was a permissive raoasure and did not attack the 
orthodoxy of any religion, but only contemplated legislation for the 
benefit of a class which believed in the unity of human race without 


being tied down by race, caste or religion. 

Mr. Rangachari strongly opposed the Bill which, he said, 
proposed to do away with a sacred and indissoluble tie. He warned 
all against mistaking license for liberty. The marriage contemplated 
by Dr. Gour would be no marriage as it would not bo performod 
according to the roligious rites. If a Hindu wore married in 
the way suggested by the mover, surely Hindus would not consider 
that a real marriage and, therefore, would never allow the newly- 
married couple into their fold and consequently would not consider 
them as entitled to any inheritance under Hindu Law. He felt 
sure that if the Bill became law enormous complications would be 
raised in the joint family system and the application of the Law of 
Inheritance. 

Sir W illiam Vincent announced that the Government’s attitude 
Was ono of neutrality. Members of the Executive Council would 
not take part in the discussion or voting, but other official members 


were at complete liberty to express any view and vote accordingly. 

There was a long and heated debate over this motion, the 
Government benches being deserted, and the non-official Indian 
members only taking part, some strongly supporting and others 
vohemently opposing it. Eventually Dr. Gour moved that the 
dobate on his Bill be adjourned in order to allow time to his 
'mpportera and opposers to sco if they could possibly come ro some 
understanding. There was considerable oppositions to an adjourn¬ 
ment of the debate, but when the motion was put to vote the Houso, 
• } y 30 to 28 votos, agreed to a postponement of the debate. 

The motion of Mr. Abdul Kusem for a reference to the Select 
Committee his Bill to provide for the registration of Waqf estates 
mid pr 0 p er rendering of accounts by Mutwallies of such estates in 
Lrituh India was similarly postponed. 


Habeas Corpus 


The House next agreed lo the introduction of Mr. Rangaohariur’s 
,'d to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, so as to enable 
. High Courts to issue directions in the nature of a habeas corpus 
ln case of all porsons over whom they have jurisdiction, Original 

0r Appellate, 
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The Council of State 

DELHI—17TH JANUARY 1922 

The first mooting of the Council of State was held on the 17th, 
Sir Alexander Muddiman presiding, The attendance was poor and 
business purely formal. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan voiced the feeling of the House by 
expressing their cordial and heartfelt congratulation to the President 
upon his recently conferred Knighthood, and in reply Sir Alexander 
Ivluddiman thanked the members cordially. 

After interpellations Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan moved for the 
adopt ion of the joint address of welcome to the Prince of Wales 
which was adopted by the Legislative Assembly. No other member 
spoko on the motion which was then put and carried unanimously. 

Benares University Act Amendment 


The Hon’ble Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi introduced a Bill to 
amend the Benares University Act. He said that by a resolution 
passed at one of it3 meetings the University had asked the Govern¬ 
ment of India to undertake the present legislation in order to 
enable the Non-Hindu members of the Court to continue, as hitherto, 
members of the Court of that University. 


The Legislative Assembly 


Delhi— ism January 1922 

The Assembly met on tbo 18th to take up the long expected 
resolution of censure on the Govt, of India, it was a crowded 
House that met and the long and heatod debate was keenly watched 
by the packed galleries. This was the only business of the day 
ar.d there were some 18 amendments to the parent resolution moved 
by Mr. Is war Saran. 

The Censure Resolution 

After the formal presentation of Committee reports Mr, Iswar 
Sara?) rose and moved his Censure Resolution :— 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in-CYoncil the imme¬ 
diate abandonment o£ the policy of repression inaugurated m the country. 

Mi. Iswar Saran haid that, tbo decision of Non-Co operators to call out 
hartals and the violence resorted to in Hombay and on other occasions must be 
condemned. Equally strongly they must condemn the Government ropTesMve 
poliyy, ' hich had alienated all sympathy with the Government which had aggra¬ 
vate d the evil it was intended to remove and which if persisted in was bound 
V lead to disaster. lhe application of the Criminal Law Amendment Act wa?, 
nV'i i, unjustifiable, in as much as it bad t>rvn used for a purpose quite different 
f:'o n mo otic which n«’cpp$it.nt I its enactment. Sur -ly. Volunteer .rganisations, 
'lnlu their pltdgc of uon-violence, .ere not the murderous ua>ooiaUona which 
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Vas intended to break. What further proof could there be abouT, 
pit activities than that respected leaders and thousands of others* 
frested without any serious trouble ? He bad seen with his own eyes 
people selling Khaddar and asking people to observe hartal being arrested, 
For those reasons eminent men like Pandit MoliJal Nehru, who could fill with 
honor any post open to Indians, wer^o arrested and, with what results 1 Hartals 
Were made more complete than they otherwise could have been. Under the Sedi¬ 
tious Meetings Act even Congress Committee meetings were declared unlawful and 
no wonder, therefore, that Non-Co-operators bad accepted the challenge to their 
freedom of speech and freedom of associations. Gaols were now no longer the 
places of terror ; rather they were considered the places of pilgrimage. 


The speaker said that even Sir William Vincent had, on the 23rd March last 
year, baitl the same thing which the speaker was now emphasising. The Home 
Member had then Baid that a policy of repression would lead to nowhere, would 
strengthen the bands of the Non-Co-operators whom they wanted to weaken, 
and would precipitate a disaster. What the Home Member said one year before 
bad prophetically been proved as the result of a repressive policy. They must^ 
therefore, change that policy now and at once. He appealed to the Government 
to bear in mind that Non-Co-operation waa not a disease but a symptom. It 
could never die. Time should not, therefore, be lost to retrace their steps and 
to adopt constructive scheme to meet the causes leading to Non-Co-operation, 
[When Mr. Iswar Saran concluded his speech, the President said that lie 
proposed to allow Dr Guur to move his comprehensive amendment which covered 
the substance of all other amendments.] 

Dr. Gour then moved his amendment :— 


“Whilst strongly depreciating the aggressive form of Non-Co-operation mani¬ 
fested by some Non-Co-operators and resort to violence by them in some places 
11 * n.so the menace of mass Civd Disobedience, this Assembly strongly disapproves 
°f the recourse by Government to a general policy of repression without pre¬ 
vious^' consulting this House, a :* 1 recommends to the Govcrnor-Gent Tp.l-in- 
Gotincil the immediate abandonment of the policy of repression inaugurated in 
the country and tie: reversion to the policy announced in this House on the 
^3rd March 1921, the release of all persons in detention in pursuance of that 
policy and the convening of a Conference comprising of the repre * ntatives of 
nil shades of opiniou with a view to concert, a practical plan for the roston? I».u 
( >f peace in the country and for ensuring its political progress in consouaneo 
With its National aspirations.” 

Dr. Gour, in moving his amendment, narrated at length the court-* that 
[repression had taken since the Prince’s arrival on fche 17ih November l* 1 -!. 
Tiie hartal in Calcutta was so c.i'iplote that the next morning two Anglo-Indian 
journals of Calcutta flashed forth articles asking if the government had abdi¬ 
cated its functions. This clue wa token up by the Bengal Chainb.^ of 
Commerce who wrote to the government to launch upon repression. Boon niter 
the Bengal Government with the previous sanction of the Government of India 
declared Volunteer organisations unlawful. 

His charge against the government was that knowing full well that the. 
extra expenditure, which the repressive policy must entail, bad tn be sanctu red 
l>y the Assembly it did not consult the House before embarking upon that). .Key 
(> n tho other band, it bad approved the poliey of the Uengal Government 
, initiated on the advice of two Anglo-Indian journals. 

He commended to the House the action of tho Bombay Government 
v-hich, despite bloodshed and violence, kept, its head cool. The BchnT 
{a ( »vernmcnt had also given up their policy on the advice of the Lo^inaturo, 
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irnment of India should also see in time the evils of its policfca|a», 
it in favor of constractive suggestions put forward in his amendment, 
olunteer associations were peaceful bodies and should not be penalised, 
if its individual members committed wiong this should be dealt with 
certainly. He added that men like Pt. Motilal Nehru could not Le charged 
for abetting acts of violence or be called members of an association which 
habitually committed violence. He appealed for the release of all prisoners 
wbicn would act as a palliative followed by summoning a Conference to 
suggest the cure of the present ^crisis. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas made a long rhetorical^ Bpcech expressing his 
sottow at the siate outlie country hut threw the blame} wholly on the N-O-O. 
lenders and supported whole-heartedly the policy of the Government. 

Mr Seshagiri Iyer deprecated the .attitude taken up by Mr. Dwarkadas* 
Ihej, should not bay a word which would injure the prospects of a Round Table 
Conference which, l.t: hoped, would be convened soon. Mr. Dwarkadas had now 
thought fit to say that the Government’s [obey was not repressive, while by 
s emng the address of Malavija Deputation he had characterised the Govoru- 
m--ht\s policy as altogether nnjusti liable. (Hear hear). He said that Mr. 
Gnn.ihi was quite agreeable to a Conference*and he was ready to suspend hartals, 
picketing an i mass civil disobedience up to 31st January, and if the Conference 
matenaiitkd hcwouM keep suspended those-activities during the deliberations 
ot tin* Coufelence 


Sir William Vincent spoke at very gnat length in defence of the policy 
adopted by the Government. Gov rnment had not adopted any new policy, but 
l ad only actively applied their policy towards Non-Co-Operation aa set out in 
ti.cir resolution of October, 1920. They had always tried to avoid interference 
V.-Ito the activities of Nuu-Co-operators so long as the public peace was not 
disturbed aud the maintenance of law and order was not in danger, and they had 
m the words of the resolution proposed to maintain it till non-interference with 

Mtben« W,t *f»« fd‘ t H D ‘i°r mCU u ™ 8nt orin,ilial betrayal of the law abiding 
V ,, vt 1 ? the Malabar rebellion, which was due to tlio Khilafat agitation, 

V 'irr ' M? 0 !? 7 „Ti! /^ ercm T . er7 con8iderable loss o( life and property was 
neurred, after what had happened in other cities like Calcutta and D lhi, no 

, ™ uld 5,t ^ n ’ et and b ? Charged with inertia and apathy They were 

■r, G,; * ce . « hat the ,jomba y ™ ™ 

J . . J ‘' T '' rn “ent ba< ample proof that volunteers were habitually indulging in 
violence and in.imidation. In one case the Non-Co-operators would not allow 
ni: bur al of the dead body of a man who ha .1 the misfortune <o be loyal to the 

out Wy. d “ , ‘ b ° d7 W36 bUricd ' N ° n - Co -°P erat r dra 88cd 

It was under such circumstances that Non-Co-operators forced the hands of 

n . - * J s J ra l’ at ^ ,eB towards some respected men now in gaol The 

nl'cmU i that ^ M «*** else, but asked them to 

, , hether it was a democratic or bureaucratic or autocratic Gov- 

, inufcrit law and order must be maintained, and it was the part of the Executive 
■ ;^r/vTT nt !° 6ia , inla5n UH - Tbc * not, then f rl. r. rose 'their 

in’tr*- inter,^ Xw'InH “f ty ‘C^'Cc?s.tv to report to certain measure** 
o ll f °L 1 V an pt 0f t r : - 1 lC Go ^ Tnm ^ t had taken measures which it; 

Li.arcl y Llditinn and ™ ^ ,t,0U8 Meeti "e 8 Act «t nded to combat 
7 n f tl ljr ? c, ‘ t a PP li( for the same purpose. Though 

nictations ° that were quite different from what.it was ttn 


lb. 


, .qune uiiiertTib iro 

g0 ’ ejel J lawyer should know that it would have been 
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rjiiWnt to punish individual members of volount.oer associations Thkyj 

them, for they found that the precept and practice of non-violence 
apart. They had been charged with not allowing freedom of speech 
and freedom of association. The Home Member asked whether that charge 
could be levelled against the Government or against Non-Co-operator^ who 
would show no toleration towards those who differed from them ! k'or instance 
the Bombay riot was merely due to the fact that Non-Co-operators wanted to 
take vengeance on those who honestly believed in and went to welcome the 
Prince. The speeches of Abdul Bari, and particularly of Hasrat Mohani, had 
shown that violence was their aim. 


Concluding, the Homo Member said that the country was faced with a grave 
crisis with the prospect of civil disobedience and violence. He asked : An you 
gorng to encourage bloodshed and all those who are working for disorder ? It is 
for you to say, whether, consistently with your own allegiance to the Crown 
solemnly sworn in here, you can deliberately encourage those who intend to 
overthrow this Government by all possible means. Ponder over your respon¬ 
sibility, and take such action as might fave the danger to your life, to your 
property and to your honour. 

Mr. Rangachari expressed surprise at the Home Member’s appeal to the 
passion of the Assembly rather than to their intellect. He wanted the Assembly 
to keep in view that the strength of Non-Co-operation was based on the existence 
of people's grievances and unless those grievances were removed, Non-Co-opera* 
tion would not die, because it was only a symptom of a disease. He v> .8 as 
anxious as the Horn;; Member to see peace and order restored and maintained, but 
he was equally anxious to see that it was maintained consistent with the happi- 
1L ’ :K of the people. The present policy of the Government was unwarranted. 
.Last March the Amenably had sanctioned prosecutions under the ordinary law, 
and when those prosecutions were made, even when in certain cases there were 
excesses, the As? Mubly supported the Government’s action. The arrests of AU 
-brothers was questionable. He paid a tribute to the spirit of non-violence created 
in the country by Mr. Gandhi, for, otherwise, it could not have been possible 
or the Government to punish the Ali Brothers. Mr. Gandhi was as anxifus 
as anyone else to see the country safe. They must take, notice of his pcrs.mhfy 
and see what they could do with him at a Bound Table. If the country had 
boycotted the Prince of Wales, it was because it felt that His Royal Highm***’ 
visit, would be politically exploited. The Prince should never have been brought 
India at this moment. The speaker asked the Government t * show » t-i»i"If 
instance in which their policy had been supported by any Moderate or Indian 
newspaper. Concluding, he appealed to the British statesmanship wl ioh irul 
Solved the Irish question not to find the Indian question beyond it. He iiorud 
Lord Reading would take counsel and summon a couference. 

Mr. Sarfaraz Khan moved his amendment that the amendment of the pro -it 
policy should follow the suspension of activities respecting picketing and civil 
disobedience. His amendment was put and negatived. 


Dr, Sapru, the Law Member, next made a long statement on 
behalf of Government. It did not. contain much relevant matter 
'xcopt; that law and order bad to be maintained and the N-0-0 a 
ttb.thod of attaining Swaraj was horrid. Sir Sivaswami lycr and 
other members of hie Nationalist party opposed both the motion and 
Jb\ Gour’a amendmont because of their dead hatred of the N-C 1 0. 
Movement and Mr. Gandhi. The Assembly, after seven hours 
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Ejected Dr. Gour’s amendment by 52 to 36 votes, 
motion of Munshi Ishwar Saran was also put and negatived 
by 53 to 33. 

The Council of State 


DELHI — 1STH JANUARY 1922 

The Council also mot on the 18th. for non-official resolutions 
of which tho most important was Mr. Sethna’s resolution for a 
Round Table Conference. Mr. Samalda9 who had given notice of 
a similar resolution withdrew it without any explanation. 

Mr. Mating Po Bye moved for an enquiry by a Commission or 
otherwise on tho question of separation of Burma from the rest of 
the Indian Empire with a view to collect information and opinion 
and to determine how tho question would effect tho Indian Empiro 
as a whole and Burma separately. Govt, opposed the motion which 
was put and lost. 

Lala Sukhbir Sinha moved the following resolution : 

This Council recommends to the Govornor-General-in-Council 
to exempt from tho operation of prohibitions or directions contained 
in the Indian Arms Act of 1878 or the Indian Arms Rules (a) 
herd or manager as well as (b) other major members of those joint 
Hindu families which pay Rs. 2,00,000 or over as laud revenue. 
This was lost, 

Round Table Conference. 

Mr. Phorozo Sethna thon moved that tho Govornor-Genoral- 
in-Conucil should convene immediately an informal joint sitting of 
both tho Houses of the Legislature excluding tho Press representa¬ 
tives and visitors to settle on what lines a Round Table Conforonc© 
of all party leaders should bo hold. A long debate thofi followed, 

Mr. O'Donnoll opposed the resolution on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Khapardp .moved an amendment to the effect • that a 
Ron rid Table Conference be convened, consisting of representatives of 
both the Chumbors to consider tho prosont situation and make rocom 
mondationa. Lala Sukhbir Sinha noxt moved another amendment 
. i the effect that a Round Table Conference bo convened consisting 
of representative loaders of all r.hadoi of opinion of Indians and 
Europeans in India, including Members of tho Indian Legislature 
w\th a view to consider the prosont political situation and find out 
ways and means fjr a satisfactory settlement of questions which 
have brought about this situation. 

Mr. Sothna did not aocopt the amendment as it did not fit in 
with the scope of his resolution. The .amendment wua lost. 

The amendment of Mr. Kuapards was algo lust 
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Sethna’s resolution v/as then put to voto and declared 

___ Bhurgri claiming a division, the House divided with 

result that 10 voted for the resolution and 23 against it. 

In vioNV of the result of Mr. Setbna’s resolution, Mr. Bhurgri 
withdrew his resolution which was in identical terms. 



The-legislative Assembly. 
DELHI—19T1I JANUARY 1922 


Freedom of Press 

On Jan. 19th Eai ^Sabeb Lakshmi Narain Lai moved for a 
Committee to examine Sections 124A, 153A and 500 of the Indian 
Pet\*d Code and Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Codo and to 
report in what manner these Sections should bo amendod, so that 
tho rights of tho.,>State and the public or any seotion or member 
thoroof may bo safeguarded against abuse of their power by journa¬ 
lists, while at the same time protection is afforded to the latter 
againt unwarrantable and unreaso- ibio interference by oithor 
judicial or executive authority. After a short debate which showed 
that opinion was divided even amongst the loading Indian member?, 
the resolution was put to voto and lost. 


Standing Committees 

Mr. K. C. Noogy then movpyl that Standing Committees elected 
by tho members of the Legislature bo associated with tho difforonfc 
departments of the Government of India other than the Army and 
the Itorcign and Political Departments. 

lie said that the idea of Standing Committors to be associated with different 
departments was not a new ono. It had been fully discussed in tho “ Mention! " 
Scheme, wan latter on referred to by the Government in it* Despatch or tlx* 
Reforms and was also touched by the Parliamentary Joint Commit on the 
Government of India Rill. Originally, the Government entertained aomo appre¬ 
hensions about the usefulness and necessity for them* Coranuh-co, but Inter on if 
instructed its representative, Lord Menton (then Sir Janie*), to inform tin .U>int 
Committee that if it recommended in favor of Standing Committees a provision 
Should b made that Fuch Cor mitti es were not to be iu»oeintcd with Army and 
Foreign and Political Departments The Selbonrno Committee accordingly 
recommended the appointment of Such a Committee, but left the definition of u» 
functions to the Governor-General. What they now requited was that, in order 
to gain practical education in administration, Btaudlng Committees of the Bouse 
be tiHFoclat.od with differ nt departments. The Standing Finance Committee had 
already done very useful work and its working should cause the Government 
ftpphPensions to disappear. 

Sir William Vincent opposed tho resolution on frivolous grounds of pr.ell- 
ctd, not insuperable, ditlioultics in ifs execution ; Iot instance, it ( v until be 
dilli^ult to got eufUoient imraher of members to attend meetings of tho Com¬ 
mit! >s. Members from dint uni places like Madras and As^am would not. be 
ah lo to <)Lue and attend Mi*' < ’ornniittri s* sittings. Thi r : Committers vr^uld ®Lr> 
(intRil extra Secretariat v .ik. The Secretariat staff wj already to much over 
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j/at it was on the point of breaking. The Assembly would then 
extra expenditure for additional Secretariat Stall Tlie appoint* 
't )f Committees would greatly delay the disposal of important work. More¬ 
over, in certain departments, for instance, in his Home O’ffice, certain work was 
very confidential and could not be disclosed to the members of the Committee ! 
In fact, the appointment of these bodies would mean indirect establishments of 
control over the Executive Government which the Reforms Act did not contem¬ 
plate. He said that while for various points put by him they could not agree 
to Mr. Neogy’s proposal Govt, would be glad to consider the appointment of any 
Coramittee on any particular subject. 


Dr. Gour disposed of the arguments of inconvenience to members as super¬ 
fluous. The crux of the whole objection of the Government was that the ap¬ 
pointment of a Committee meant much less of power and bureaucratic character 
of the Central Government. The Horae Member’s argument that such committees 
were incompatible with the Reforms Act was wrong, in as much as a provision 
f° r these Committees had solemnly been in the Act itself. They had ofte.n been 
charged with lacking m administrative experience and now when they suggested 
m ans wl erebv th . experience of the woikingof the departments was to be gained, 
they were told that, the work of the department was very confidential t 
Sir Malcolm Hailey followed in the same strain as the Homo Member. 

Mr. Samarth said the resolution did not contemplate interference with 
current wurk as apprehended by the Finance Member. They only wanted the 
matters on policy to be brought before the Committee for approval. Govern¬ 
ment should not obj ct to the principle underlying the proposal, especially after 
committing themselves to it through Lord Mestqn before the Selbourne Com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Samarth did not agree to th proposal as it stood, for he wanted that 
th sj advisory Committees should in their composition and procedure be exactly 
as the Joint Committee had recommended. He, therefore, moved an amendment 
to Mr. Neogy's motion to the effect that Standing Committees of the Indian 
Legislature b associated with the different departments of the Government of 
India oth.T than Army and Foreign and Political Departments. Their composition 
an ! f i •• r gulat.ions which govern their procedure were to be matters wholly and 
exclusively within too discretion of the Governor-General. 

Wr. Rangachariar gave his fulUuppoit to Mr. Noogy. lie asked the House 
* tl ;‘ y W0 J l *, nn ■ Prepared to sacrifice for the good of the country and 

attend meetings of the Committee. (Voices : We are.) From experience a# a 
in-mo r of the Finance Committee he wag sure a great deal of exm-rimet*. was 
g.uinl by ft rving on such Committees. They wanted to bo acquainted with the 
inn r working of the different depart ments. The Home Member had told them 
t ,ri1 , c,, 1 rtam tm,l K 9 WP * C Confidential. Are you not going to take us seriously. 

4 ?| n’ ,iavil .y°“ nnt |da . d confidential papers in the hands of the members 
Ot th l.cpressivo Laws Committee and the Pr. se Laws Committee ? Have they 
lo- ■ , your confidence ? What is the fear of placing confidence in the no mbefs 

, J 1, u , ‘ • ; 1 nM ’ r '■ confidence you place the more response yen get. Ho 

V’\ - ’ 7r amr : 1 , , w?Ke*tcd an amendment, substitut ing nominal ion for 

‘ varW!d th " Hous ' j a fl ain8t giving away its right ot electing its own 

iPjijrBuUallVPS, 


Mr. Samarth’s amendment wm put and negatived. Mr. Neogy’s 
reaoJu ion was then put and carried by 10 for and 30 against. 

Next day January 20th. the Assembly met to tafco up the 
discussion on Dr. Gour’s Civil Marriage Bill Government and 
European members wore absent. Alter a shortdisoussion tho motion 


ON CURRENCY & EXCHANGE 

referred to a Select Committee was thrown 
7 to 25 inspite of the vigorous attempt of Dr, Gour 
ion carried. 

On January 24th, Sir Vithaldas Thackersey moved :—“This 
Assembly recommends to the Governor-Goneral-in-Council that a 
Committee, with a majority of Indian members be appointed to 
consider the whole question of (l) the present policy of Currency 
and Exchange, (2) the opening of the Indian Mints to the freo coin¬ 
age of gold, and (3) the location of the Gold Standard Reserve in 
India and to report with its recommendations at an early date.” 

He referred to the liabington Smith Committees’s report and 
8aid that it was Indian’s misfortune that when her vital interests 
were concerned, such as the fixing of her Currency and Exchango 
policy, she could not even have sufficient representation to make her 
influence felt. The prevalence of high prices would continue for 
many years and to protect India from the effects of further rise in 
such prices were some of the agrumonts on which the Committee 
fixed the two shillings Exohango, but the amelioration of the evil of 
high prices formed no part of the terms of reference and was need¬ 
lessly dragged in, in support; oi its recommendation of two shillings 
Exchange. The manipulation of a standard unit of a country was not 
the right or a desirable way of controlling prices. The Committee’s 
anticipations of the future course of world prices had not been 
justified by events and the price of silver had fallen from 80d to 34d 
per ounce and the leading income crops, jute, cotton, and- tea, woro 
now at or below pre war levels even with exchange below Is. 4d. 
So, on tho Committees’s own showing, as stated in para 51 of their 
report, tho time had come for a reconsideration of their recommend¬ 
ations by the appointment of an unbiased Export Committee with n 
majority of Indian members. Proceeding Sir V. Tim korsay pointed 
out that the altbrod legal standard was doing tho greatest amount of 
mischief and said they must revert, to original standard of Is. 4d. 
'v which in fact was now tho current rate. He next emphasised that 
until India had got a real gold coinage, her currency policy would 
never ho perfect and if tho Royal Mint raised any more technical 
objction8 to the opening of mints in India to the free coinage of gold, 
they must decide to coin free of charge gold mohurs of the exact 
weight and fineness as the Sovereign. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey made a long statement wherein he defined 
the Government attitude on the three points raised by Sir Vithaldas 
and trotted out the usual arguments of Government as to the reasons 
why they were depleting India of her financial resources. His 1 argu¬ 
ments were so very convincing that the House rejected the motion 
by 41 against 37 ! 
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Impressed Labour. 

^Joshi moved a resolution recommending that immediate 
steps be taken for the abolition of impressed labour for conveyance 
and provision wherever it obtained in India either under local or 
imperial statute or under local custom. Mr Josbi said that since the 
advent of the British Rule in India oppressions of impressed labour 
had continued in almost all parts of India in some shape or another. 
Even tho Simla Hills, as the efforts of Mr S. E. Stokes had revealed, 
wore groaning under the evil. It was, ho said, shameful that 
such atrocities as were being committed on poor labourers bo allowod 
to continue. Mr. Josbi cited several cases in which impressed 
labour was exacted and dopicated the hard lives of tho labourers 
under tho existing conditions. 

Mr. Rangachari moved an amendment suggesting the examin¬ 
ation of tho whole question of the impressed labour. Ho said tho 
original resolution was ideally perfect but somewhat impracticable. 

Mr. Sarma on behalf of Government assured that Government 
would undertake tho examination of the question and ac 
Mr. Rangachari’s amendment. 

Tho original resolution as thus amended was then carried. 

On January 25th Sir William Vinceut withdrew tho Bill to 
amend th< Code of Civil Procedure of 190S introduced on 1st March 
1921 on the recommendation of the Select Committee. A new bill 
on similar lines was shortly to be introduced. 

Mr. Sharp moved that tho Delhi Unitary Teaching and 
Residential University Bill be f r 1 to a Joint Committee of 
tho two Houses consisting of 12 members. 

I he motion for a Joint Committee was pu and agreed to. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey moved for consideration of tbo report of 
tho Joint Committee on the Bill relating to the consolidation and 
amendment of the law relating to income-tax and super tax. 

After discussing fourteen amendments of which three wero 
carried and the others rejected tho House agroed to the first nine 
clauses of the Bill as amended and then adjourned. 


The Council of State 

DELHI — 23-31 ST JANUARY 1922 

On January 23rd tho Council met for only an hour and tbroo 
bills already passed by the Assembly, namely, Benares Hindu Univ, 
Amend, bill, tho Indian Electricity Amend, bill, and tho Factories 
Act Amend- Bill wore passed without discussion. 
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22] RETRENCHMENT RESOLUTION 
bo Council meeting on the 25th for non-official business!* 
wanted the Government to lay on the table tho corrcspon- 
their possession relating to tho present unrest which had 
passed between the Government of India and the Local Governments 
on tho one hand and the Government of India and tho Secretary of 
State on the other but ho withdrew it. 


Mr, Kale then, moved for the appointment of a Committee 
consisting oi Members of two Houses of tho Legislature to explore 
all possibilities of retrenchment and economy in national expendi¬ 
ture and to make concrete proposals regarding the same. 

In moving his resolution Mr. Kale referred to the steady increase 
in expenditure during tho last few years and said that despite tho 
fact that India was passing away from the extraordinary conditions 
which prevailed during tho war tho Central Government as well as 
the Provincial Governments wore now faced with heavy deficits with 
the inevitablo prospect of additional taxation. There had been an 
increase of sixty per cent, in expenditure from 1913-14 to the present- 
year and one did not know when they would be in a position to say 
that the highest limit of taxation had been reached. Retrenchment 
waa overduo and rigid economy must be their watchword. The com¬ 
mittee he proposod would not interfere with the work of the Govern¬ 
ment or of tho Finance Committeo nor had it got anything to do with 
the coming budget. Its object would be to take a large view of tho 
g neral expenditure and find out where economy was possible. 

Mr. Cook, the Finance Secretary, welcomed any proposal which 
sought to reduco expenditure but there was already in tho Central 
Government an atmosphere of retrenchment as was evidenced by 
the Military requirements committee which for all practical pnri><. 
was a retrenchment committeo and whose unanimous report war 
now boforo. the Homo authorities. Continuing Mr. Cook announced 
nmidat applause that the Yicoroy had for sometime past had this 
Question under consideration and had decided to issue an order 
calling on all departments to point out the directions in which 
retrenchment could bo effected* 


Several members including Sir. Arthur Froom supported Mr. 
Kale but his motion was defeated by 19 against 13. 

Next day the Council mot again when Sir Mian Mu bam mod 
Shafi moved tho Council to agree to tbo recommendations of tho 
Assembly that the Delhi University Bill be referred to a Joint Com¬ 
mittee of 11 members. This was accepted without discussion, 

Mr. O’Donnell, Home Secretary, introduced a Bill to repeal 
certain provisions of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, 
This Bill was designed to repeal Part I of tho Criminal Law Amcnd- 
33(e) 
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ft as unanimously recommended by the Repressive L| 



Home Secretary next introduced a Bill to repeal certain 
special enactments supplementing the ordinary Criminal Law. Ho 
said that the Repressive Laws Committeo recommended tho total 
repeal of only certain special enactments which had been mentioned 
in their report. The Bill was designed to give effect to the total 
repeal of tboso enactments, but the Committee had also recommended 
amendments of Regulation 3 of ISIS and similar regulations in Bom¬ 
bay and Madras. These were of a complicated character, and wero 
under correspondence with the Secretary of State. 

Indians in Port Trusts 


Mr. Sot bn a, moved that steps be taken to increase the number 
of Indians in tho higher grades in the service of Port Trusts and to 
luy down n definite policy in regard to the same for the future. Ho 
said there wero only G per cent of tho total number of men who drew 
salaries of Its. 500 and upwards and there was not a single Indian in 
;tnv of the five principal Port Trusts who held an appointment carry¬ 
ing a monthly salary of Rs. 1,000 and over. 

The motion was opposed by some of the European members 
of' tho'resolution' ° n of tl)0 Government, accepted the spirit 

Tho Cornell met again on the 31st January for purely formal 
business and sat for less than half an hour. Tho Council agreed 
Without discussion to the passing of two Bills ; one repealing ParU 
of tbe Cr. Law Amond Act 1908, and the other repealing certain 
old repressive enactments. Mr. O’Donnell then moved that the 
House do sign the International Convention for the suppression of 
traffic in women and children as accepted by the League of Nations 
Assembly with the reservation that in India 10 instead of 21 be 
taken for the age limit. This was passed. 


The Legislative Assembly 

DELHI—VOTE JANUARY 1922 

Tho most important itom on tho agenda on this day was the reso¬ 
lution on control over the whole budget moved by Mr. P. P. Ginwala. 
He moved that such stops as may be necessary may be immediately 
taken to abolish the distinction between votablo and non-votablo 
item* in rho Budget and to submit tho whole of the Budget to the 
vote of the Assembly. 

Ho said that there w C ro throe moans to achieve their object, either 
irorn the Govoimov-Genoral-in-Council or from the Secretary of State, 




2] FULL CONTROL OVER THE BUDGET C3 
tly at the hands of 'the British Parliament. He belive^ 

.dd gain thoir ends by mutual understanding and compromise 
the Government itself, if the latter was amenable to reason. 
There would then be no need for them to seek the help ot legislation 
by the British Parliament. Under the Government of India Act the 
Governor-Genoral-in Council could oxorciso his powers in favour of 
the Assembly by giving it reasonable control over the Budget. The 
existing state of affairs made their power for good very limited ; for 
instance, no opportunity was given for an intelligent criticism of the 
Army which consumed the largest sum. Members would welcome 
opportunities for effective criticism. Moreover, no danger to tho 
country need bo apprehended by the grant of the request. Rathor, 
tho effect of it would bo quite tho contrary. The position of the 
House, as it stood, was really impossible. Members should be 
given fuller opportunities for scrutinising all items, specially in 
connection with tho budget which showed a deficit. As it was, they 
bad quiotly to accept the position as put by tho Govt, without demur. 


Dr. Gour strongly supported the resolution. He hoped that 
the Government would accept, as a mattor of expediency, a proposal 
which was simple and oxtremely reasonable. (Hear hear.) Ho 
reminded the Government that Sir Godfrey Fell, the Army Secretary, 
replying to the criticisms of tho Military Budget last year, expressed 
ms personal wish that the Military Budgotwere subject to the vote of 
the Assembly which might thus shoulder the responsibility. Tho 
rmy Secretary did not, therefore, apprehend any wrong at the 
hands of the House. Dr. Gour warned tho Govt, that unless their 
request was granted, the gravest situation in the history of tho House 
might arise when the next budgot, which expected a huge deficit, was 
submitted to their vote. 


Mr. Subrahmanyam said that he did not see any danger to the 
Government in case the request of tho movor was granted. Even if 
tho Assembly was given full powers to vote on all itein3 in tho 
budget, the Governor-General would still retain his veto power 
which might be urged in case the Assembly went wrong On 
the other hand, tho grant of tho request would inspire contidenco 
a»d onahle members to share tho responsibility with the Govern¬ 
ment and defend Government's actions outside the House. 

Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed was the first speaker who opposed tho 
m °tiou. He said : “ First, deserve and then desire.” llo doubted 
whether they had done their part of the contract before asking the 
other party to look to its part. 

_ , ^ir Godfrey Fell intervened in the debate, not for purposes of 
Saving the Government view which, he said, would be expresaed 
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(ho Fhmnco Member, but to correct certain misappro 
^^pj^egarding the right of the House to consider tbo details of 
nry expenditure. Last March he had supplied the members 
v. ith a long memorandum explaining all the items in the Military 
budget and also stating the military policy which tbo Commander- 
in-Chief and the Military Authorities were pursuing in respect of 
the Army in India. Moreover, the details of the Military Budget 
were given quite as fully as of any other Civil Department. The 
House could even now both scrutinise and criticise the Army 
estimates. He remembered two hot days in Inst March whon he 
was receiving a Bhower of brickbats from all sides of the House, 
because every speaker who spoke on the budget attacked very little 
olse than the Military figures. 


Mr. McCarthy saw no danger on Iho Government acceding to 
the request ol the mover. He announced hi3 support to the motion, but 
suggested an amendment limiting the grant of the privilege of vote 
on all items to the coming budget only. 

Mr. Giuwula, the mover of the original resolution, expressed 
his willingness to accept Mr. McCarthy’s amendment. 

vSir Frank Carter supported , amidst applause the amended 
resolution on behalf of European non-official mombors from Bengal 
ami Bombay. He did so on the understanding that Mr. Ginwala 
and his supporters would abide by their promise of not abusing their 
now powers. 

. ; Sl ‘ r Malcolm Hailey explained at groat length tho difficulties 
which confronted the Government in tho interpretation of the 
Reforms Act. On the question as to whether the framers of tho 
Act contemplated the discretion of the Governor-General to be used 
in allowing tho House a discussion on non-votable items or both 
discussion and vote on those items, the Government would however 
consult legal officers of the Crown. Ho also explained tho reasons 
which necessitated the reservation of certain items. 


Cont inuing, Sir Malcolm Hailey doubted whether any Govt, had afforded its 
Lcgislatur* fuller iicta more carefully prepared than those which were placed 
before the Assembly last year on both military and < nditure. Touch¬ 

ing fh * resolution, h feared that it was framed m.wide terms in order to include 
two possible alternatives on different interpretations of & ction 07 (3) of the 
Government of India Act. The language of the Act was open to tw o inter¬ 
pret .it ions, one that the Governor-General was left tho discretion to direct the 
Assembly to discuss the non-vovabbs it«'ms, and secondly, that the Governor- 
G i ral w.i i loft the discretion of vole »f th- Assembly. M r. Ginwaiu’s r< solu¬ 
tion wan, therefore, so wide that it included both the interpretations. The 
Mimnnt, for its own part, could not commit to any interpretation 
w Uo»m r..n rjring the matter to the legal officers of the Cr >»vn> In any case, 
iht uu’tor under discussion was such that it entirely rested \vi;h the Governor* 


MiNisr^ 
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would be til*? dual authority on the subject of discretion. 1 
not the concern of the Goveruor-General-in-Oouncil, and aSTTn 

_n£nt benches could not say anything on the matter on which the final 

opinion was only that or the Governor-General. He asked the House to consider 
the history of the manner under which the particular clause of the Act came into 
being. That clause did not exist in the Bill as presented in May, 1919. On the 
31st October, it was for the lirst time introduced, and on the 3rd December, it 
assumed shape in which it was now found. In the Act the Joint Committee 
in its report did not suggest discretion in the manner interpreted by the mover. 
bub-Section (3) of Section 07 of the Government of India Act, which was being 
doubly interpreted, runs : “The proposals of the Govemor-Gencral-in-Council for 
the appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, nor 
fehall they be open to discussion by either Chamber at the time when the annual 
statement is under consideration unless the Governor-General otherwise directs.” 
Sub-Section (5) of the same Section runs: “The proposals of the Governor- 
General-in-Council for the appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads 
of expenditure not specified in the above heads shall be submitted to the vote of 
the Legislative Assembly in the form of demands for grants”. 

Sir Malcolm said that when Sub-Sections (3) and (5) were read together 
they suggested that the Act did not contemplate non-votable items to be 
submitted to the vote of the Assembly. He continued that at any rate it is 
possible that the intention of the framers of the Act was that the discretion of 
the Governer-Gtnerabin-Council should be limited entirely to opening the 
reserved H, ras for discussion and not for vote. Moreover, there is ready no 
procedure provided in the Act by which these reserved items can be brought 
befoie the Assembly. There is, therefore, an outstanding difficulty which 
we mast face and are now plaeiug bifore the law officers of the Crown. 
Ihe 1 ' i nance Member fatd that the Government fully knew the powers of 
the Assembly to bring about deadlocks and recognised the aspirations of the 
House* He thought i not necessary to indul tl r* ats in which 

Dr. Dour and Mr. Ginwala had indulged, for they had only weakened their 
cases by referring to them. He added that they could do anything wim the 
Finance Member, but could not bribe him. (Laughter.) He reminded the 
House that the concessions now asked for went even further than what Mr. 
1‘afcel, a b representative of the Congress, and Mr. Sastn as Ihe n pr< tentative 
of the Moderate Deputation had d *manded. Another difficulty was that they 
apprehended that the successor ol the present House might not be as rcasoi-dlo 
as the present Assembly uad shown to be. Sir Malcolm said that then were 
important grounds which justified the reservation of items. As for Military 
estimates they all knew that India at present could not defend herself iruli-peip- 
dent of the help of the United Kingdom. As long as the British Barham* »» f 
was responsible for tbe defence of India, she must have the decided and Lnnl 
voice iu the defence. 


Dr. Gour : What about Australia ? 

Sir Malcolm: Australia is not India. Australia has no land frontier, aaa 
she has already begun to have her own Navy. Similarly as long as thu 
Secretary of State was to recruit men for Imperial Services he must be in 
a position to guarantee to the incumbents certain Tate of pay. In c in¬ 
clusion of his 1 mg speech, the Diuaucc Member i|aid that if the interpre¬ 
tation of tint Act showed that the Governor-General had the discretion claimed 
'*>* the r. solution, then the Governor-General in Council could take no action on 
the resolution whatever, b: cause the fnll and final authority rested with the 
Governor-General who must be the 6oIe judge and whoso must, be the 60*0 decision. 
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^Ortif.^ainarth, in supporting the motion, said that the ModdcJtX 
in tho course of its evidence boforo tho Joint Com- 
only pressed those points which could thon bo possibly 
gamed IIo thought that the Act, as punctuated, clearly indicated 
t hat the Act as passed gave tho Governor-General discretion to 
allow the Assembly to vote on the non-votablo subjects. The 
resolution, he added, contained just and reasonable demands. 

Bhai Man Singh asked whose fault it was that India after 150 
years of British liule was still unfit to defend horself. It was 
because they wanted so to regulate their futuro military policy as 
to mako India self-defending that they were demanding the power 
of \ote on Army estimates. Mr. Yamin Khan also supported. 

At this stage, closure was applied for and granted. Tho 
House thereupon divided on the amendment of Mr. McCarthy and 
adopted the amendment, amidst applause, by 51 votes against 27. 

The amendment having been carried, Mr. Ginwala bri'ofly 
replied to the debate. The amouded resolution of Mr. Ginwala 
was then put and carried without division. The resnlntin., „« 
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mostly negatived, the bill as amended was thon passed. 

Sir Sivaswarai Iyer then brought forward a series of amend¬ 
ments to the Assembly’s Standing Orders and after briefly ex- 
r 1 oning their objects moved that they be referred to the .Select 
Committee already appointed in connection with this matter. The 
motion was agreed to. 


Tampering with Police Loyalty 



WIN IST/f 




b] THE POLICE HILL 

1861, contained provisions to moot this evil. A pit_ 

doubtless, in cortain cases, bo instituted under Section 29 
Police Act read with abetment Sections of the Penal Code, 
but Section 29 of the Polico Act was designed to meet ordinary 
breaches of discipline and would not cover many dangerous for.i, s 
of tampering with the Police. Moreover, the maximum punishment 
permissible under this Section, namoly, three months’ rigorous 
imprisonment wa9 manifestly inadequate for serious oiFonces of rho 
naturo now in view. The Government of India were accordingly of 
opinion that the authorities should be given additional moans of 
dealing with this form of crime, and it was proposed, therefore, to 
enact this Bill which had been framed on the lines of Section 3 
of the English Police Act, 1919. The Bill was introduced without 
any discussion. 

Sir William Vincent then introduced the Bill further to amend 
the Provincial Small Cause Courts Act, 1887, and the Code of Civil 
Procedure Code, 1918, 

Mr. Hullah next moved that the report of the Select- Commit lee 
on the Bill further to amend the law relating to Emigration bo 
taken into consideration. On the motion of Mr. Rangachariar, who 
pointed out the importance of the measure and the latene ss of the 
hour, the consideration of the Bill was postponed. 


DELU l—3t ST JA HU ALIY 1922 
Criminal Procedure Code 

On tho motion of Mr. Rangachari tho House agreed to commit 
to a Select Committee his Bill which proposed to exte> ’ tho 
fiions of Section 491 of Cr. P. C. to all High Courts and all persons 
within the appellate jurisdiction. The mover thought that 'here 
was no reason why all High Courts should not have the power to 
issue direction in tho i ature of Habeas Corpus, nor was there any 
adequato roason why protection alfordod by Section 4 91 should, be 
confined only to persons within the ordinary original jurisdiction. 
Moreover, in the case of European British subjects the power to deal 
with unlawful detention was already given to all lligh Courts and 
oxtonded to these persons within the appellate jurisdiction also. 

Mr. Tunnuyya Pantulu asked leave of tho House to introduce his 
Bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act in order to provide 
unlawful or vexatious acquisition of land. Mr. Hullah, ..u venue 
Secrotary, stated that while reserving its attitude on the isHuon 
involved in the Bill, Government would not object to its introduc¬ 
tion. The House thereupon gave lc ivo and Mr. Uamayya Pantnlu 
introduced |ijs liijl, 
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Bahadur Bakshi Sohan Lai, asked leave to intro 

Pr. Code iri certain respects which. 



to amend the Cr. 

bought, would result in levelling up the standard of justice. 
But as this subject was fully discussed by tho Racial Distinctions 
Committee the House disallowed tho matter. 

7 ^ r ' ^ul Kassem introduced his Bill to give legal status to 
Mulch tars practising in Criminal Courts. Sir William Vincent said 
that, while tho Government reserved its future attitude regarding 
tue Bill, he did not want to oppose its introduction. 


Delhi—ist February 1922 

On February 1st a crowded Honso met to henr the discussion 


on Mr. Joshi's Women Franchise Bill. The proceedings opened 
with Sir William Vincent's introduction of a bill to amend tho 
Lunacy Act. 

Mr. N. M. rJosbi then moved for an amendment of tho Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly Electoral Rules so as to remove sex disqualifications 
in the matter of registration on the electoral roll of persons who are 
*m» titled to vote in the election hold for the Legislative Assembly 
Ho that although this resolution was to be moved by his weak 
voico hu had tho support, express or silent, of half the population 
of the country. His proposal was very modest. He did not 
p, n by , thls resolution that tho women of this country should bo 
enabled to become themselves candidates for election to this 
Agaombly. 

Col. Gidnoy and about half a dozen members asked : —Why not 1 

“ l am .mt asking by this resolution," said Mr. Joshi, •« to create a 
I irg' number of women rivals (or those who are already in the field (Lauehter 1 
eour. ., ( am nut against women coming and sitting in this Assembly, hut 

l tli** fpi-limrH *if nf inv imllomni u ._ . 


, V ’ ‘ . , UJ iu»£ uuu Bitting m mis Assembly, bat 

i uii.l. rntuncl tile feelings of Borne of my colleagues who are shy ami nervous in 
i'-.e of women. (Laughter.) It is because L respect their feelings that 
l non t make an extreme proposal of that kind. The other reason why l don’t 
pr.*; obi: that women should bit with us in this Assembly is that changes in tho 
require the approval of tho Government of India, then the Secretary of 
• : and ili<:u the House of Commons and Lords. There are great difficulties 

m fating sanctions of these august, bodies. Then, again. I am not 
a.uing Hint every woman in the country should have a vote.” (A Voice • Why noti 
(L)r. Onor : Shame). ’ 

. Mr ; continuing, said that the number of women will be very small, 

.'^duae «.i y f i, t .. vbo pay income tax or heavy land tax or municipal tax will 
■ " J /’ T can’t say how many enfranchised women there will be if 

th.s resolution a. At the hit, ■ s,„.n ut the A*,, mbl, 1 asked . , |u ‘,i;„u 

on this point, hut tho Government refused to give that information. Peril nog 
m m(ultra com: ruing women the Government prefers to stand neutral. I can 
not, Ther.dnre, give the number of women who will be enfranchised Again 
r, ‘°lht»on will apply only to those Provinces, where the I.ocul Councils 
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foved the disqualification for election of members to Local Council. _. 

only to Madras and liombay. I am not bringing the Upper House 

_Wu sphere of tins resolution, because in that House I am quite .sure that 

there is hardly any room ior such a modern idea as the enfranchisement of 
women. (Laughter.) The resolution is not compulsory and it will not disturb 
the gosha or purdah ladies if they don’t want to come and vote. 

Dr. Goar in moving an amendment emphasised the necessity 
for tho removal of sex disqualification in the way of women practising 
as lawyers. Ho quoted instances of able ladies who had passed their 
law examinations, but wore not allowed to practise on no Jogal 
grounds, but for the mere reason of their belonging to the fair sex. 
But it was to the credit of the Allahabad High Court that 
it had the good sense of allowing Miss C. Sorabji to practise at its 
Bar, The Legal practitioners Act allowed all duly qualified persons 
to practise, and the word “person” in tho Act covered both soxes. 
So there was no legal difficulty in tho way. In order to givo effect 
to his desire, he moved an amendment to Mr. Joshi’s resolution by 
adding, at tho ond of bis motion, a xequest to the Government to 
remove tho sex bar held to disqualify women from enrolment as legal 
practitioners in the Courts of this country. 

Mr Rangaohariar raised an objection as to whether, according to 
1 10 Assembly rules. Dr. Gour could move an amendment which wont 
far beyond the scope of the original proposition. The resolution o.dy 
desired to enable women to be registered on the electoral roles of tho 
Assembly, while the amendment demanded the removal of disability 
in their way as legal practitioners. The President disallowed the 
objection and gave his ruling in favour of Dr. Gour. 

Sir William Vincent pointed out that Dr. Gour’s amendment 
had introduced a very different subject. With all respect tn tho 
L nair, Government felt that an important discussion had sprnir up 
at the last moment. Tho question involved several difficulties. Ho 
announced that Government would consult the High Courts and 
Local G< vernments on this question and socure public opinion. Alter 
tbat it would be open to any member of tho Assembly to move a 
resolution on that point. He hoped that this assurance would 
8alisfy Dr. Gour who championed the cause of the fair sex and tbat 
the House would not be askod to give a verdict prematurely. 

Dr. Gour, in view oi the assurance of the Home Member, askod 
loave to withdraw his amendment. The original resolution was 
pressed to a division aud carried amidst applause, 11 voting tor and 
16 against it. 


DELHI—3RD FE DR UA R Y1922 

After questions were answered, the first resolution which stood 
b' tho name of Mr. Gin walla was to have been taken up. The 
U 
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uafa asked for the appointment of a Committee to exart 
,provisions of the Indian Penul Code in order to bring them 
into conformity with modern conditions, but as Mr. Ginwalla was 
not present the resolution was taken as withdrawn. The second 
motion on the agenda stood in the name of Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar 
for the reduction of the contribution of tho Madras Government to 
the Central Government from Rs. 148 lakhs to one crore of rupees. 
Before Mr. Mudaliar stood up the President ruled that the resolu¬ 
tion could not be moved, as the Assombly had already rejected an 
amendment of a similar character moved by Mr. Venkatapathi Raju 
on the resolution of the Finance Member on tho 30th September 
last in Simla waiving the claim of tho Central Government on the 
Bengal Governments contribution for three years to tho extont of 
Rs. 63 lakhs. 

The next three resolutions on the agenda paper wore in tho 
names of Mr. Maung Sin for the separation of Burma, of Mr. Ahmad 
for the release of the Ali Brothers and others, and Mr. Yamin Khan 
for stopping the export of wheat and wheat-flour except for tho 
consumption of Indian Hajis in Hedjaz for a period of three years, 
but all these three members wero absent and their resolutions were 
taken as withdrawn. 


Upon this Sir William Vincent entered a strong protest against 
the manner in which Government had been treated by those 
members by failing to attend that meeting. Government had to 
prepare replies for a considerable number of resolutions of which 
notice was received, In tho case of one of the motions appearing 
on the agenda the Homo Department had to spend several hours for 
collecting the required information and only at the last moment after 
they had undergone the labours the mover had told them that he was 
not willing to move. 

The Andhra Province. 

Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu then moved his resolution that the 
Andhra districts should be contituted into a separate Province and 
that early action may be taken in this respect. lie said, that 
tho justice of his plea bad been freely acknowledged by Government 
officials, and Dr. Sapru, while a non-official, had doclared himself in 
favour of the proposals. Moreover, Andhra country bad produced 
men now occupying high positions of responsibility. 

On Sir William Vincent replying that it would entail useless 
additional expenditure, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Indian Cantonment Code. 

Mr. Haji Wajihuddin next moved for a Joint Committee of 
officials and non-officials to enquire into all tho cases of expulsion 
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ptonments under Section 216 of the Indian Cantonment l _ 

! and that the Committee should contain two-thirds non- 
partly elected by this Assembly arid partly nominated by 
the All-India Cantonment Assoication. 

Mr. Piyare Lai, who was tho Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee at tho All-India Cantonment Conference held at 
Meerut, strongly supported the resolution, pointing out that Section 
21G had been construed to apply to those cases which it was never 
intended to apply. Ho voiced the feelings of vehement protest 
against this Section by the civil population living in Cantonments. 

On Sir Godfrey Fell replying that the Government would 
modify section 216, the mover withdrew bis resolution. 


Retrenchment Committee 


Dr. H. S. Gour then moved his retrenchment resolution, which 
asked for the appointment of a mixed Committee of officials and 
non officials to enquire into the cost of the Central Government and 
report on the possibility of effecting economy therein. Dr. Gour 
said he would deal with the Military and Civil Departments sepa¬ 
rately and suggest cuts taking the Military Department first. He said 
that the upkeep of British soldiers alone cost them last year a little 
mss than Rs. 17 croros. Indian soldiers cost only one-fifth of his 
British comrades. So by the doing away with the British element 
they would immediately effect a saving of Rs. 13 crores. Again, 
°von though four Commands had been croated, tho Army Head¬ 
quarter was more populous than i the pre-War days. There was 
lack of policy. Aerodromes were first built and then scratched. 
More than a crore of rupees was spent on Air Sorvico which was not 
very useful and which India could not afford at present. The 
Territorial aud Auxiliary Forces should be able to dispense with 
the necessity of tho maintenance of troops for internal security. 
Dr. Gour then named all departments one by one, pointing out that 
those were over-stiffed, especially in the senior offices. Ho said 
that, the House should insist not on the association of its members 
with any officials in advisory capacit 3 T . Tho Houso should appoint 
its own Committco to effect salutary retrenchments in the expendi¬ 
ture of the Central Government. He was surprised to find that, 
inspite of subjects like education, revenue, agriculture, etc., being 
now transferred, the Central establishment maintained its previous 

strength. 

Mr. Samartb, in reply to the Government plea, said that 
the question was not whether Government was satisfied with 
J ts reductions, but whether tho Houso was satisfied with them. 
At was, therefore, necessary that they should have a Com- 
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of the House which should call any Officer it 1&4 
^o,;,t jjface bofore it all files and explain the details of expendi 
tare. For instance, the Controller of supplies might bo asked to 
produce copies of sugar contract which would show whether the 
tenders had been invited or not, and whether orders had been given 
a market rates. A departmental official, however earnost 

af,out economy, could not, consistent with his constitutional position, 
recommend to Government a change in the policy which alone was 
responsible for wastes. What the House, should insist on was its 
o vn Committee to examine the policy which was responsible for 
extravagance and recommend a chango in that policy. 

S r Malcolm Hailey, replying to the debate, agreed that retrenchment was 
noc* f-sary. He claimed on behalf of the Government of India that they were 
striving thc.r best to effect economies in every direction, and said they had al- 
jv.-uiy resisted year in and year out new items of expenditure. He did not depre¬ 
cate r-ritioisms or suggestions for making retrenchment, but he must join issue 
with Ur. Gour in some of his statements. Dr. Gour had stated that there were 
t vo Secretaries in Comraetpe and Industries Department. Sir Malcolm thought 
ii. was a matter of credit that Government had only one member. (Laughter.) 
Ur Gout was then wrong when he stated that there were two Secretaries in the 
Ilome Department. In fact, there was only one Secretary. As for his own Dcpait- 

lu-nt (the Finance) he pointed out that there was one Officer who was engaged 
;u mcome.rax^ work which was proceeding. Sir Malcolm Hailey emphasised 
10 s a rm -n • which Mr. Cook the Finance Secretary, made in the 
Council of Stahi m reply to Mr. Sethna’s resolution ‘ 
obsr— J - 



1 with this enquiTy and 

8a ° Qe P°‘ nt wa8 Mentioned by Dr. Gour ill order, as he said to satisfy the 
Council that everything had been done in the way of retrenchment. I may 
inform tl:o House that it has b vn decided by the Governor-General to ass-.cmo 
two non-officials of this H-use and two non-officials of the other House with the 
Officer who would be engaged in the enquiry. I ask, is this not a better method 
of fl. alintf with the question than the appointment of a Committee as suggested 
by Ur Gour ? (Dr. Gouj : No ) Sir, l have got a wider experience of this matt, r 
fM.d I fiVmly believe that the association we suggest of non-rffieials with the 
1 ’ j‘ r v. 0 1H to report to the Executive Council will be the best way of s curing 
The C ommittee which Dr. Gour suggests ^ ill not be such an 

, retrench - 

- - -- chance of 

Og to the work seriously, but if afterwards we find that we have not achieved 
much in the desired direction, it is perfectly open to the Assembly to ask fi.r a 
Committee, but f(.r the present give the Government every chance of UI 
retrenchment on which they arc very keen.” 

Sir Frank Carter while heartily supporting the reeolntir 
dissociated himself with the observation of Dr. Gour regardi 
military expenditure. • lie thought the British Amy had be 


♦dTcrC ve weapon as the one we have proposed, because in the first place, re 
nit r.' ought ro be made by Government itself, and they ought to have a eh 
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Considerably and the effect: of further reduction %*£]] 
g'erious, because when civil disobedience was being talked 
necessary that the Army should be maintained to protect 
Government against the people of this country. There were other 
fields for retrenchment especially as regards contracts. He know 
a bit of sugar contract (Laughter.) “Wo want a Committee of 
this House. I don’t think the appointment of a single officer 
with four non-officials associated with him is sufficient”. 

Mr. Kangachari was surprised to see Sir Frank Carter stating 
that the Army must bo maintained for the protection of the Gov¬ 
ernment against the people of this country. Armies were main¬ 
tained ail over the world against external aggression, and thiR was 
the first time ho hoard the suggestion in this House that Army 
must be maintained to defend Government against the people of 
country. He emphasised that no Army should be maintained to 
protect Government against the people. On the other hand, they 
must see that the people formed part of the Government. 

I he resolution was then put and carried without a division. 

DELHI—6TH FEBRUARY 1922 

Esher Committee's Report 

There was a question in th name of Sir Sivaswamy Ivor on the Assembly’s re- 
commendation on the Esher Committee’s report. The reply to this quest ion, ran 
jnus : as r-anls the two particular matters, to which the Hon. Member refer*, the 
S-™ ei V Und,: ‘ bave br ’ ea \ ior BOme time P aat > ,n communication with the 
T ,Y' of , bcat(: " n ’ lc 8ub i'' ct of admission of ludiatis to the Commissioned 
• nks of artillery and other arm; of Hts Majesty’s Forces, and the question of 
j. form Commission in Indian Territorial ami Auxiliary Forc< h is aho the 
^uqect of correspondence with the Secretary of State. No final orders have yet 
been received on either subject . 

Indians in Kenya 

Mr. N. M. Sarmath moved for the adjournment of the Hou.-o 
( ° consider a matter of definite and urgent public importance relating 
‘° the grave position of Indianp in Kenya on account of the reeonf 
pronouncement of Mr. Churchill at the East African Banquet and 
Jhe immediate action the Governor-Gencral-in-Cour.cil should tako 
*n the matter. 

The President, pointed on that the resolution in the name of 
b . Agnihotri raising the same subject in general terms had already- 
noon set down for discussion on the 9th instant. Mr. Saraarth’s 
potion was thus anticipating a substantial proposition which bad 
n rea dy been ballottcd. He therefore refused to allow a discussion. 

The A ssembly proceeded with the transaction of Legislative 
n-incss. On the motion of Sir William Vincent the House took into 
consideration the Bill to amend the Provincial Small Causes Courts 
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tbe Code of Civil Procedure in order to provide 
^ts by way of damages in respect of false or vexatious claims 
or defences in civil suits proceedings. 

The Assembly passed the Bill to amend the Benares Hindu 
University Act as passed in the Council of State. 


Indentured Emigration 

The House then began discussion on the report, of the Select 
Committee on the Emigration Bill. 1 ho report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee was not unanimous in all respects. Messrs. Rangachari, Joshi 
and Laxmi Narayan had each appended a minute of dissent. The 
object of the Bill was to prevent indentured emigration and 
to provide for machimry for control of emigration in future. A 
number of amendments were moved first by Mr. Joshi who wanted 
.to limit the life ot the legislation to 5 years only, because it was 
dictated by political conditions which would rapidly improve in tho 
interests of labourers who did not like that thore should be placed on 
the Statue Book permanently an Act which restricted legitimate 
freedom of action of laborers. 

The amendment of Mr. Joshi was put and rejected. After 
morn than twelve other amendments had been disposed of, the Bill 
v. T as passed as it emerged from the Select Committee. 
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Suppression of Traffic in Women 

The Home Member moved the resolution on tho suppression of 
the traffic in women as adopted in the Council of State, but with a 
small amendment. The amended resolution ran as follows : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-Gcucial-iu-Council that India 
do sign the International Convention for the suppression of traffic in women 
and children ac<: pted by the Afes- oibly of the League of Nations at its Second 
Session subject to the reservation that, in supplying Article 6 of the Conven¬ 
tion, India may, at its discretion, substitute 16 completed years of age for 2i 
completed years of age. t 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment that the wor$$ “ subject to tho 
re-” rvation” bo'omitted. The object of this resolution was that pro¬ 
tection should bo given in India al. o to girls up to the age of 21. • Ho 
said there was not much force in the argument that girls in India 
attained maturity at an early age of 16. Indians* did not want* to 
take advantage <of the reservation proposed by the Home Member. 
Tho amendment of Mr. Joshi bringing the protection of girls and 
women till the age of 51 even in India w r as pressed to a division and 
lost, 24 voting for and '32 against it. 

The original rosoljijion of tbe Home Member was then put and 
carried. 


mtsr^ 




MARTIAL LAW IN MALABAR 

Amending Civil Procedure Code. 

rla Girdharilal Agarwala asked the House leave to introduce 
a 13ill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure. The only object of 
the Bill was to extend ctio privilege of appearing without Vakalat- 
Dama or power of attorney to all legal practitioners of High Courts 
and Chief Courts which had hitherto been enjoyed by Barristers 
arid cetain Advocates only. Mr. Agarwala said that his proposition 
would in no way degrade the position of Barristors. Leave was 
given for the introduction of Mr. Agarwala’s Bill. 
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Arms Rules 

Baba Ujjagar Singh Bedi moved: “This Assembly recommends 
to the Qovernor-General-in-Couucil that he may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee with a non-official majority to examine the new 
Arms Rules, 1920, and to submit thoir report before the noxb 
session, making specific recommendations with a view to further 
amend them. 5 ' 

Sir William Vincent signified his readiness to accept the terms 
of the resolution, although not for the reasons advanced by the movor 
and his supporters in favor of the motion. He said that the Govern¬ 
ment was quite prepared to have the rules examined by a Com¬ 
mittee subject to the principles that (1) there shall be no racial 
distinction and (2) that power must be retained to prevent arms 
from falling into undesirable and lawloss hands. 

The resolution was put and unanimously carried. 

Martial Law in Malabar 

Rao Bahadur C. S. Subramanyam moved:— “This Assembly recom - 
mends to the Governor-General in-Council that he may be pleased 
to withdraw the administration of Martial Law in Malabar in the 
Madras Presidency and further to state what arrangements are 
intended to be made for the future administration of the Martial 
Law area of Malabar till normal conditions are restored/ 7 

There was a long discussion over the matter, the Malabar Mem¬ 
bers speaking strongly in favour of the resolution. Mr. Muhammad 
Schamnad, a Mopla Member, said that he had visited Malabar 
a fortnight ago. One foaturo of the Martial Law administration 
was the burning of thousands of Mopla houses by the police and 
tho military. In one village alone he could count more than 100 
houses burnt by road side only. The rebellion was started as a joint 
'concern by some Moplas, Nairs, and others of the Non-Co-opera¬ 
tion party. Mr. Schamnad observed that all that they read in 
papers wa3 only one side of the question. The train tragody, the 
reiusal of reliuf to the Mopla suderers and tho burning of houses qyou 
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es where there wore no disturbances at all, were 
uco of a policy of exterminating the Moplas. Mr. Schamnad 
ted the sufferings of the Moola refugees who, he said, were 
not given protection and help, while thousands of Hindus wore 
receiving relief from the District Congress Committee. What was 
urgently ueeded was the opening of the ordinary course of law and 
the cessation of further arrests if they wanted to solve the question. 
They must enter it without any spirit of retaliation and prejudice. 
The tbroo things necessary for the improvement of the atfectod area 
^ere compulsory education, introduction of more liberal and up-to- 
date land tenure system and the opening up of the country by 
railways. All these could be settled only on the report of an 
independent commission which must be appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed supported the resolution. In his 
opinion Martial Law ought to have been withdrawn long ago. The 
Government had done in Malabar such atrocities as bad beon porpe- 
traA* d by Nadir Shah in Delhi. Mr. Ahmed thought that the stories 
about Moplas published in the Government Communiques were all 
exaggerated. 

• r Gu V r ’ who mov °d an amendment proposing to ask for a 
judicial enquiry into the administration of Martial Law, in Malabar, 

. .nd that after listening to the debate be felt that his information 
about the situation in Malabar was not correct. He would not 
therefore move his amendment, because the necessary atmosphere 
for the Holding of such an enquiry had not yet come about. Ho very 
much deprecated irrelevant notes struck during the course of the 
debate by those who had talked about conditions in the whole 
country rather than Malabar, and had urgod the Government to take 
sicrn measures for the maintenance of order. He asked Mr. 
Subram an i am to follow suit and withdraw his proposition. 

y.r William Vincent, in a long sp^uH-.h, made an important announcement 
(ynit. Government's future policy with ngard to the Martial Law area. The 
Jloine Member first thanked Mr. Subramauiarn for doing a public service in 
Kinging forth his resolution, which had enabled the Government to put forth 
in 'V/ ’ W ’ ai \j U * 6 ° ^ lVt ’ n an ‘opportunity to the House to know the conditions 
Oov'rim^It '^repudiated,the allegations made by the mover against the Madras 


w | “Gu the other hand,” added the Home Member, “I think the 

• '+ v n ' !rfimL ‘ nf behaved throughout with tin utmost propriety in the ad- 
j . * . Mil: Of Martial Law, which has b -on singularly successful. When I went 

through )a / l ° T e ! f 1 C “ u,d b " any ftH8iatftUCe t0 fc be officers on the spot, 
? ur t,:at ,l ' 6tri "' 1 wa8 “‘“ft*-* that ‘here were no complaiuU 
,on ,°, f M , arUal Lav - The only complaint was that it was 
e 1 ; -he Home Member paid encomiums to Colonel Humphreys, Mr. 

J "* 1 reher ( .vil and Military Officr. who had woAcd nn-i r Wot 
1 , nmdbt dangers to their bvr« The House would do well to 

* ‘G 11 U L ' t *e*grtat work douc by those officers instend of attacking them. 
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MARTIAL LAW IN MALABAR 

to the subject of the resolution, the Home Member said that^cnV fie 
v ^HL^,hpary the Ordinance sanctioning Martial Law would expireTaS) 
xMar.^yLaw would automatically cease. The Government was aware ' 
that normal conditions had nut, ana by that time would not be restored Two 
or three Mopla leaders were still out for mischief, murdering, looting and 
converting people. Ho had heard, with great astonishment, Mr Zahiruddin 
Ahtned denying these conversions. If Mr. Zahiruddin had gone to the West 
Coast, he would not have dared to make a statement of that sort Tim 
problem before the authorities was to ask Hindus and local Mopias to return to 
their homes. But in the difficult circumstauces, while recognising the desirability 
ot not continuing Martial Law m full operation, tne Madras Government hit 
that it was quite impossible to carry on under ordinary law until normal condi¬ 
tions were restored. it was, therefore, absolutely necessary that the Local Gowru- 
melit should be given some extra authority to protect the people. 

Sir William said : “What we purpose to do is that on the expiry of 
Martial Law we will issue another Ordinance which will give the Local Gov¬ 
ernment power to make certain orders and regulations which are regarded as 
necessary tor the protection ot thjse unfortunate people who are returning to 
tncir Homes and tor tne maintenance and restoration ot law aud order. What 
wo want to do is to instil confidence and induce Hindus to return to their homes, 
uud afterwards withdraw the troops gradually as the conditions improve.” 

He said that another difficulty was that a large number of cases had not 
Still been disposed ot. for tueir control tney proposed to substitute in 
phico of existing tribunals Courts of Civil Magistrates, summary Courts of 
Special Magistrates, aud Courts ol Special judges. There will be right of appeal 
iuese conditions, he was sure, would satisfy all members of the Assemb'v f 

. >r 

1*'““ - “V“ 

waich were entirely grounds. For inManm i , 

iSfSi’SSSff! "Sr 1 , *• “rf? 

Stas wants: Kt S' ; r r“- 

.. Jjln f r f». k UL aj Ahmed a bad characterised the rising a 

Muhammadan revolt fur the protection of the Khilafat. It was. therefore Quito 
obvious that the Khilafat agitation fostered by the religious preaobe* ot the 
Moplab was responsible tor the rebellion. Of course, some Hindu Non-Co-oper¬ 
ators were also bpreading the movement, although they were never aware thin t 
would resuit in tne conversion of Hindus to Muhammadans. But the run. n 
leaders were the Khilafat preacuers. The Home Member was glad that Or. 
Gour had withdrawn Jus amendment for a Committee of Enquiry, because n>r 
obvious reasons it could not be held at preBent. The Government did not think 
there was any necessity tor such a Committee. There were no allegations that 
Martial Law was abused, althougu he was quite prepared to make euquii ! 3 
about any specific mutters. There was no basis for an enquiry, and the appoint* 
meat of a Committee would, therefore, mean a slur on those officers who had 
been attempting to do t heir duties in the very difficult circumstances. T 110 
loam Member said : “From all I have seen or heard aud read, I feel that martal 
law has been administered with the utmost consideration, and that this House 
will be satisfied with the information l have given to the Hon. Members/* 

YV hen the Home Member resumed his seat, there were cries 
addressed to Mr. Subramaniam to withdraw. Thereupon, Mr. Subra- 
maniam asked leave of tho House tp withdraw his resolufciou, 

34(a) 
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Enquiry into Medical Training. 



'"Colonel Gidney moved : “This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-Generalin-Council that he may be pleased to appoint a 
Committee of professional experts half to be obtained from the 
United Kingdom in consultation with the General Medical Council 
and the other half from India to tour India and to enquire into the 
training that is obtained in various medical and surgical institutions, 
both official and non-official, and to submit recommendations with a 
viow to bringing the Indian institutions in all respects on a level 
with those of the United Kingdom and thereby create in India a 
suitable field of recruitment for its entire Medical Service 
After a short discussion the resolution was rejected. 


Indians in Kenya. 

Mr. Agnihotri moved: “This Assembly recommends to the Gover- 


nor-Genernl-in-Couricil that ho do represent to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment that the failure on the part of the Imperial Govt, to moet the 
lawful and modest claims of Indians for equality of status of the British 
subjects in all parts of Africa will be regarded as a serious violation 
of the equal status promised to Indians in the British Empire.” 

He said that British rule in India had been described as full of 

broaches of promises or interpretation of piomises in favor of the 
W hites. However, the resolution of the recent Imperial Conference 
,or equality of status in all Dominions, except in South Africa, had a 
wholesome effect in India. It was thought that the interests of 
Indians in the Colonies would be safeguarded and equal status 
granted to them. Little did they expect that Mr. Churchill would 
make another breach of promise and by a tactless and unsympathetic 
speech shock India. The people were inclined to think that, ail or 
all, the Non co-oporatora were not wrong in distrusting British states¬ 
men. He stated, at great length, tho whole history of emigration of 
Indian? to Africa, their domicile in that country and their rights and 
disabilities. He said that Indians, to whom was due the develop¬ 
ment of the Union, deserved better treatment than what tho rotro- 
m .ulo report of tho Asiatic Enquiry Commission had tried to justify. 

lm P f pition of Indiana in Africa had become intolerable, and the 
tvoioninl Office had, as usual, added another insult to ininrv 
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ro the Secretary o i State and through him to bring to tho 
Ice of the British Cabinet the Assembly’s feeling of indignation 
the pronouncement reported to have been made recently by 
Mr. Churchill at tho last African dinner in London. Mr. Samarth 
delivered a strong speech. He refused to believe that Mr. 
Churchill’s pronouncement was the considered decision of the British 
Cabinet, for ho could not concoivo the Imperial Government 
betraying so completely their solemn promises. 

Sir Frank Carter said that he very much sympathised with tho 
natural aspirations of Indians, and was sorry to disturb the harmony 
of tho House by striking a different noto. But he thought facts 
should be stated at present. In East Africa there were about 
35,000 Indians and 9,000 Europeans. Forty thousand square miles 
wore set apart for Whites and 2,00,000 for Indians. So tho propor¬ 
tion of distribution was quite fair. Europeans were the pioneers 
in Kenya. It was their capital which bad developed the country 
and they wero ontitled to say in its settlement. Lord Esln r and 
Lord Milner had promised them the Highlands, and they did not 
want that Indians should buy their lands. (Cries of “ why”). 
Perhaps, he could ask why Europeans were not allowed to buy 
land in Kashmir. (Voices : But that is not British Territory.) 
Apart from that Indian settlers did not want tho Highlands. Only 
* * 8 _!? agitators, such as Mr. Gaudhi, had created tho trouble, and 
tho House should not back up Mr. Gandhi of East Africa ns it would 
uot back up Mr. Gandhi’s vagaries hero. Moreover, the present 
rjon-co-operation movement was having a very deterrent effect on 
io aspirations of Indians, and all Dominions wero afraid JcM ; heir 
equilibrium be disturbed. Ho said : “I think, unless we can put our 
house in order in India, we cannot expect other parts of tho British 
Empire to give us what is our due. Until then w t expect 

tho Colonies to treat us as trustworthy parts of tho Empire.’ 


Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas regretted Sir Frank Carter’s 
attitude on a question of such vital importance to the self-n cpcct 
of India. He regretted all the more that Mr. Churchill had, by his 
Bpeech, only co operated with Mr. Gandhi in giving him further 
material for Betting fire to the house. 

Mr. Spence associated himself with the expression of opinion :hvn by .Sir 
Frank Carter. He said the real position was that Lord Kshor and Imr.i Mdrier 
had promis'd to reserve the Highland for Europeans, anti untier that prorrue th 
hlrit ibh soldiers and officers who had fought gallantly in the war wont to K< in a 
U» settle in that iegiou. Was it fair that the Priti^h Oohrnmeiit fhoul-i Imak 
promises and deprive thefe settlers of Ihe Highlands? After all, Cm Whit cm 
° f Kenya were a small community, and he should have preferred if Limy had 
tried to see that Indians in South Africa were granted equal rights. The poti- 
Ccn in Suiuh Africa should have been rntuL the test of thi truth of th. j.roftv - 
*ions oi equal partnership of Indians. 
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KB war Saran recounted the common story of how 



tr 

. , -- a lamb drir._ to 

w f stream was devoured by a wolf. Although Indians were in East. 
t-riGariong before the Whites went there, the latter were now claiming that they 

were the pioneers and as such were entitled to a better share of the land. He 

'V l \tu rtr , r , r • SpcT,<ii waa not right in stating that Indiana wanted to deprive 
the Whites of their rights. They wanted only a little share in the lands which 
m Europeans thought must not be infected by the Blacks. He had heard Sir 
.traiu barter begin with sympathising with the aspirations of Indians. Of 
course, that was now-a-days the approved style of speaking (laughter), especially 
with Government Members who always began with sympathising and ended with 
“ hut.* (Laughter.) Sir William Vincent was particularly accustomed to that 
soTt of argument. (Laughter ) Ho thought once that Sir Frank Carter had spoken 
tu perfect truth when he said that, it was only by putting out bouse in order 
that Indians could expect respect outside India. The problem of Kenya was the 
I- tl . t to find whether the talk about the equal partnership was a camouflage 
or a reality. 1 ° 

Dr. Hour characterised the postprandial effusion of Mr. Churchill as a 
somersault intended to safeguard the interests of White settlers as against 
Indians. It was, indeed, strange that that benefactor of mankind had found 
nupport in Sir Frank Carter and Mr. Spence. The connection between Mr* 
Gandhi’* Non-Co-Operation and the rights of British Indians in Kenya was ns 
intimate as Mr. Gandhi’s relation with the sunspots. (Laughter.) If India wa 3 
to be a home of the Britisher, let the Britisher admit that the Indian had an 

art fight of settling down in any part of the British Empire. That was the 
fundamental law and the basic principle which must be made clear. 

After Mr. Sarnia on behalf of Govt, bad explained at length 
what they were doing in the matter of Kenya, the resolution was 
hAlows- resolution > 08 finally adopted unanimously, ran as 


Una Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in Council 
that bo do represent to His Majesty’s Government that any failure 
in His Majesty a African Territories to meet, the lawful claims of 
Indians for equality of status with all other classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects will be regarded as a serious violation of the rights of 
Indiana to citizenship which were recognised and affirmed only bo 
recently as of tho Imperial Conference of 1921, and in particular that 
ho do cable to the Secretary of State for India and through him 
bring to the notice of the British Cabinet the emphatic protest of 
tin* Araenibly at the pronouncement reported to have been made 
intently by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill at the East African 
Lunner in London.” 
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Indianisation of Services 

Mr. Jamnadae Dwnrkadae moved a resolution for the Indianisa- 
t ion of tne Services. This resolution was moved by him on the 29th 
<T' .'.ei if Simla, but owing to want of quoi » m the discussion on 

H '.vae postponed. The resolution runs ;— 
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Assembly recommends to On* Gove rnor-GeneTal-iu-Oouncil that ! 

Deo!8rat ion of August, 1 fU7, lie be pleased to arrange that, in future^ 
recruitment for All-India Services, excepting those of a technical character, shall 
be made as far afl possible in India and also to take steps to provide in India 
such educational facilities as would enable Indians to enter these technical 
services in large numbers than is at present possible.” 


He said that his resolution did not introduce racial question, be¬ 
cause it. did not exclude any race. It only wanted the barrier in the 
'way of Indians to be removed. He would, therefore, regret very much 
if tho members who had given notice of amendments pressed for 
communal ratios in the recruitment. He appealed to the House to 
get rid of communal fever and to let the Services be open to the 
best brains as the result of competition. 

Sir William Vincent gave a lengthy reply promising to consult 
the Local Governments on this question and to forward to the 
Secretary of State their opinions as well as those of tho Government 
of India in a reasoned despatch which would take into consideration 
tho various points raised in the dobate. He said : — 

Under the existing constitution Hits Majesty’s Government and Parliament 
were to judge the pace at which the Indianisation of the Services ought to 
proceed. It had been suggested that the Indianisation had not been actively 
supported by the Gov rnment of India. But it must be Tcmembcrcd that tho 
active proportion of Indians in the Civil Service was 33 rising to 43, in the Police 
Service it was 3b, in the forest 52, Education 60, Agriculture, Engineering and 
Oivil Veterinary also 50 each and the Medical Service about 40. These figures 
would illustrate that, since the announcement of August, 1017, a wry great 
advance and a real ad\axice had been made by the Government. The Homo 
Moral r quoted figures to show what had so far been clone by the Government 
to rilect the gradual Indianisation of the Services between 1897 to 1918. The 
total uernitment of Indians, he said, was GO, while others numbered 980 in the 
pivil Service. The recruitment of Indians between 1917 to 1921 had Ivon 59 
against 128 others. But in 1921 there were 37 Indians against. 3b others, whiefi 
means practically up to 50 per cent. Tu the Indian Medical Service the nuinbt r 
of Indians admitted during the six vears between J910 to 1916 was 40ns against 
112, and in three years. 1919, 1920 and 1921 the figures were 78 Indians 
against 43 others which gave a proportion of over 50 per cent. In these circum** 
tances the Home Member asked, was it right, was it fair to say that the doors 
were closed for Indians ? Sit, the character of the Service has changed «o mu«*h 
that many Europeans, full of energy and auxiety to secure efficiency in the ad¬ 
ministration, are hesitating to come in the preBcut atmosphere of hostility in 
which our officers have to work. 


A voice : No. 

Sir William Vincent : Who has got the audacity to say no ? I declare that 
every District Officer now is performing the most ardent and the most difficult 
duties under insuperable conditions. I do say that Officers now-adays are 
subjected to constant attacks in the Press and on the platform. In this connec¬ 
tion l am glad to say that the Ministers have generally supported tii Officers in 
tlie execution of their difficult aud dangerous duties. The District Officers are 
also not without anxiety as to the security of their pensions in the future. 
'Vc buve before us proposals of premature retirement on pensions. Already 
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applications for retirement from two services alone, and' 

^ave taken leave preparatory to retirement. It dots serra to mo"ftmtT 
1 ias a t 0 know whether the people of India want the services of 
- 1,111 or \ Ujt - lf tbe y do not, let them say so and face the consequences. 

I he present condition of service in India is affecting requirement ; see that for 
the lust examination 8G candidates turned up, of whom 26 were Indians. There 

' V o f , e V.’ vacancies an ‘i 3 Europeans were among the successful candidates and 
lo Indians. 


Several members including Mr. Seshagiri Iyer, Dr. Gour and 
Mr. Samarth strongly supported the motion inspite of all the objec¬ 
tion of Sir William. 

Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim Khan moved an amendment to 
the effect that in any scheme of Indianisation communal interests 
must bo safeguarded. 

Mr. Zabiruddiri Ahmed, in the course of a humorous speech, 
gave his sympathy but not his support to the resolution. Amidst 
laughter ho described India as consisting of two cats who were 
fighting for the cake of cheese, the monkey (British), who bad the 
qualities of the Hon and the fox, intervened and distributed the 
cako in such a way that two-fifths went to the higher cat, one-fifth 
to the smaller cat and two-fifths it kept to itself. The monkey had 
apt deco. vod them although his fox nature was proving troublesome 
H the monkey withdrew, the two cats would fight and the bigger 
would kill the smaller. The result Would be that the wolves of 
Japan and tbe wild cats of Afghanistan would come upon the surviv- 
.ng cat and would devour her. This, he said, would bo the position 
of India if the British left her. 

1 he Home Member moved an amendment that enquiries bo 
inaugurated without delay from Local Governments as to the 
measures possible to give effect to the Declaration of the 20th 
August, 1917, in the discretion of increased recruitment of Indians 
for All-India Services. Several other amendments wore proposed but 
v. t ;e all negatived and Mr. Dwarkadas accepted the Home Member's 
amendment, The resolution, as amended by Sir William Vincent 
wac finally put and adopted. Tbe resolution, as carried, reads : 

AnBemMy ^ commend* u* ih« Govt-ruor-General-in-Council that enquiries 
H * “j. inaugurated without delay from Local Governments as to the measures 
( i0 , , tc * lVc fc0 th e Declaration of the 20th August, 1917, in the direc- 

Lu a r d r " cr ? itmcnt of Indian6 f,>r All-India Services and also that 

f f° pr '! vldc in lru,ia 8urh educational facilities as Will vnable 
po^ttrie ” C tUe tecbn,cal 6trv ' ,c< ‘ 8 in lar ? e numbers than is at present 
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Assembly meeting on the 13th the House asked tho 

complete confidence 


On th 

Government to cable Home imn 


on 
sdiatelv 


their 
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ontagu as a counterblast to tho vofo of censure or? 
co bo discussed in tho House of Commons next day 
Interpellations 

At question time, replying to Mr. B. R. Singha, Sir William Vincent said 
that the Government were considering the subject of abolition of the Posts of 
Divisional Commission -rs, but that the question of abolition of posts of 
Superintending Engineers or Sanitary Engineers was not being considered. 

Replying to Mr. S. P. Bajpai, the Home Member said that the result of 
the voting on Mr. Uinwala’s resolution for making the whole budget votable 
had been wired to the Secretary of State who had been a^ked to Obtain the 
opinion of Law Officers of the Crown on the point at issue. 


E. I. Railway Strike 

After interpellations, Lala Girdhari Lai Agarwala asked for 
leave to move an adjournment of tho House to discuss the strike 
situation in the East Indian Railway. This was not allowed but Col. 
Waghorn made a statement regarding tho strike exonerating tho 
European fireman who had assaulted Nandlal, the Indian fireman. 
Confidence in Mr. Montagu 


Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, in moving the adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of discussing the proposed vote of censure 
on Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons, said : 

“This House is probably aware that an attempt is being made in England to 
passs a vote of censure on the Right Hon. E. 8. Montagu. As a matter of fact, 
Sir Joyuson-Hicks, a Member of Parliament, has already given notice of a vote 
ot censure which is to be discussed in the Parliament to-morrow. So far as 
feeling iq India 48 concerned, I make bold to say that any attempt at pa&i ing a 
vote of censure on Mr. Monfagu will be met in India with the greatest opposi- 
ion, tor, I think, I am expressing the views of the Members of the Assembly, and 
Uot only of the members, but of a large portion of the public, when I say that 
in rhe opinion of India Mr. Montagu has proved to be the greatest fcYcrotary 
t>| state. It 13 due to Mr. Montagu that England and India have bum drawn 
closer, and to-day, if s< nsible opinion in India has shown itself willing to worl£ 
the constitution for the purpose ofc achieving Responsible Government, it is 
J^ainly because of the confidence that they have in Mr. Montagu’s policy. 
Only the: other day in this IIous? we discussed tin* subject of Mr. Churchill’s 
speech. We 11 nd Mr. Mont rering Mr. Churchill and saying that he 

will support the view of tiie Government of India aud of the Indian people. 
Mr. Montagu has gone* further, aud said that neithrr riot nor revolution will 
interfere with his policy of Reforms in India. We will only bo acting mour 
interests if we avail ourselves of this opportunity of expressing our >eribe 
satisfaction at Mr. Montagu’s splendid work for India. We know that his 
h' art boats as much for India us tie: heart of Lie most patriotic Indian, and 
Wu have perfect confidence in Mr Montagu and his policy.” 

Sir William Vincent said that the Government, being subordi¬ 
nate to tho Secretary of State, was very unwilling to u»k the Chair 
allow a discussion on tho motion. He said : I gather that it 
1 s tho desire of the rnajoriij 7 of this House that a communication 
should be sent to the Secretary of State expressing confidence of 
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>mbly in him (hoar, hoar), in view of the notice of a rn^l 
10 in Parliament in reply fro the King’s spaech. Perhaps, 
meet the case if 1 undertake to sent to-day a clear 
lino message communicating that opinion to the Right* Hon. the 
beoretary of State for use in such manner as he may think it 
possible. The Hon. Members will see that Government being 
subordinate to the Secretary of State it is quite impossible for us 
to take part in this matter. Perhaps, it will meet the Hon. Members’ 
wishes and avoid further discussion if l undertake to cable the 
confidence in the Secretary of State of tho majority, if not the 
whole of the non-official members of the Assembly.” (Cries : All). 

In viow of Sir William Vincent’s assurance, Mr. Jamnadas 
asked for the withdrawal of his motion, and he hoped that the 
Homo Member would send to the Secretary of State the full report 
of tho day’s proceedings on this question. The Home Member 
agreed to the suggestion. 

Criminal Law 

On the motion of Sir William Vincent, tho Assembly passed 
Bills ropeahng certain special enactments supplementing the ordi- 

of , tbe Criralnal Law Amendment 
Act, already passed in the Council of State, and designed to give 
e.Fect to the unanimous recommendations of the Repressive Laws 
Committee which was presided over by Dr. Sapru. 

Standing Orders 

Sir William Vincent moved that tho report of tho Select Com 
imttec on the Assembly’s Standing Orders be taken into consider* 
tion. lhis Committee was presided over by Sir Frederick Whyto 
and had recommended several charges in the existing Orders in 
order to facilitate the transaction of businuss in the Assembly 

On the suggestion of Mr. McCarthy, the Select Committee 
recommended that a question which quoted anything from a news- 
paper or mentioned the mime of a newspaper would bo disallowed on 
that ground. The amendment was, after a heated debate put. to 
vote and negatived by -10 votes to 31. Thus the attempt to deprive 
Hie members from quoting the name of a newspaper in their 
questions was rojccted by a majority of nine. 

,„ A " oth "r proposal which the Assembly carried was the addition 
O- v ’ti ° ? usa which the Select Committee had not contemplated. 
‘ . ■ hack «rsey moved that ii on a particular day two similar 

mo ions stood in the name of two members who had precedence in 
he order of priority may, with tho permission of tho President, 
", 1011 o the otbor momber who also had a similar motion to niovo 
that resolution, v 
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The Council of State 
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Passengers in Cattle Trucks 



On Fob. 13th. Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas moved that stops be 
taken immediately to put a stop to tho practice of Railways convoy¬ 
ing human beings in cattle trucks or goods waggous. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy supported tho mover but in view 
of the difficulty of Railways to find a sufficient number of Waggons, 
he proposed an amendment that tho words '‘as far as practical” 
be added. Several members supported the amendment. 


The Commerce Member, too, in urging the members to accept the amendment, 
pointed out that in principle there was no difference of opinion at all between 
tiie mover and the Government. Railways did not themselves like this practice 
°1 conveying passengers in waggons, but the Council must recognise that the 
occasional use of waggons in special cases was unavoidable. Government, 
however, issued instructions to all Railways that even in special cases, where 
the objectionable practice existed, efforts must be made to avoid the evil 
complained of. It must not, at the same time, be forgotten that there was the 
danger of pilgrims being attacked with cholera unless the Railways sometimes 
resorted to the use of waggons f)r clearing the crowd until such time, at h • \ 
when the rolling stock, which fell short of their requirements during the War* 
had considerably increased in the years to come. In conclusion, Mr Inner. 
Pant; Every Railway administration is now considering the question in the 
'gut of the recommendations of the Railway Committee, and the Government 
could give these Companies the money as recommended by the Railway Finance 
Committee M. am sure’, ho said, ‘the state of affairs will considerably improve.' 
iv ref ore, 1 say, give us tune and give us money and I promise that m 5 y. :irs 
mio, there will be great improvement, not only in this matter, but in respect of 
every other matter where the country has got complaints to make.’ 


The resolution as amonded was then carried. 


Military or Strategic Railway Lines 


Lala Ram Saran Das moved that in future a separate r.ivonuo 
and expenditure account should be kopfc of the working of military 
or strategic railway lines, that the losses connected with tho work’ 
ibg of those Railways should be debited and tho profits if any 
credited to the Military Department, and that tho capital outlay on 
new lines or works of this nature should be debited to the Military 
accounts. Iio roforred to the foeling of Indians in this matter, and 
urged that the Government of India should make known to tho 
public the extent of gain or loss on Railways which are intended ior 
strategic and military purposes. Tho capital outlay on some of tho 
strategic lines in the Frontier had a deadening effect on the North- 
West Railway and tho net loss on Military lines in 1019 was Us, 
35 
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Surely when so much money was being spent on thti 
amffierfcial purposes it was no wonder that the North-West Railway 
could not ever pay their working expenses. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy agreed with the first part of the 
resolution, and opposed the second part which, he said, raised a 
problem bristling with technical difficulties to decide which a 
commission must be appointed. 

Mr. Cook, the Finance Secretary, speaking on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, pointed ont that the cost on strategic lines was only Rs. 22 crores out 
f.f a total capital charge on State-owned line9 of Rs. 503 crores, and explain¬ 
ed that tome of these strategic lines were really very remunerative. He agreed 
that a separate revenue and expenditure account should be kept ori the working 
of Military or strategic railway lines, but it must be remembered that it was 
impossible to classify all expenditure strictly by the object which they were 
intended to serve. As regards the second part of the resolution, Mr. Cook observ 
rd that the question b.'ing very difficult it was not advisable for this Council to 
decide off-hand. There was already the Acworth Committee’s report which stated 
that the whole of the Railway estimates should be separated from the other 
accounts in, the- budget. The Railway Finance Committee, which sat in Calcutta 
ha - air. ady couaidt-red v- ry important matters connected with the Acworth 
•’a recommendations, and the Government now proposed to reconstitute 
nittee in : uch a Central Advisory Committee on 6ueh laree nueaLions as 


Committee 

th it l ommittee in uch a Central Advisory Committee on 6uch large questions as 
v . r • iai-- d by the debat* . the Committee would consist of a majority of non- 
officinl. from the members of both the House of Legislature, and Mr. Cook, 
therefore, a<lvif. t -d the Council to be patient for a few weeks by which time the 
proposed the Committee would be appointed. 

The resolution was put in two parts. The first portion was 
put and carried, and the remaining portion was pressed to a division 
and lost, 18 voting against and 16 for. 

E. I. Railway Strike 


Mr. Raza Ali moved for an adjournment of tho House to discuss 
the grave situation that bad arisen on account of tho strike on a large 
sect ion of the East Indian Railway and the threatened strike on other 
railways. The motion excited a keen debate, and after Mr. Innes, on 
behalf of rho Government, bad explained tho causes of the strike, 
tho motion waa eventually talked out. Mr. Raza Ali explained how 
♦h., strike which extended from Kalka to * Mogulsarai and south to 
duhbulpore, di locating all traffic, bad arisen because an Indian 
fireman, named Ramlal was wantonly assaulted by a European 
fireman, and the authorities callously disregarded the former's 
complaint. Such cowardly attacks on Indians by Europeans, though 
vrrv common in past, both on passengers and member of the Railway 
^aT, had to be put a stop to. Mr. Zulfikar Ali Khan, in supporting 
\bc mover, gave an instance of bad treatment ho himself had received 
>d tho hands of the Railway authorities. Th e upper House, however 
was baldly tho place for touting the issues raided by tho question 
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Mr. limes readily satisfied the Council that 
should not bo ventilated. 

Pilgrim Traffic to Mecca 


Mr. Maricair moved that early steps be taken to open the port 
of Madras for the pilgrim traffic to Mecca and other places. He 
said that Muhammadans of the Madras presidency and the Straits 
had to suffer in inconvenience of going to Bombay for embarkation. 
It was unfortunate that the Madras Government had not done 
anything and so ho urged the Govt, of India to accept the resolution 
which was put and carried. 
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In reply to Mr. Misra, Sir Sydney Crooksbank said that out of a ttafl of 
155 men engaged in the Telegraph Department on wireless none was an Indian, 
The percentage was : Europeans 16 and domiciled Europeans 64, Indians nil. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Misra, St Sydney Crooksbank said that the. 
Government had received an application from an Indian financer for license to 
work wireless telegraph direct between ludia aud England. The Government 
did not want to disclose at present the name of the applicant or his 1- rrns. 
The applicant had specified that Messrs. Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company 
would erect aud work ten wireless stations for him. 

After question time, Sir William Vincent read, amidst applause, the Sec¬ 
retary of State’s reply to the Assembly’s vote of thanks given on the 13th instant 
on the eve of the censure debate in the House of Commons. Mr. Montngu’s 
message, as read by the Home Member, ran thus : 

“Please convey to the non-official members of the Legislative A^vrnbly my 
grateful thanks for their inspiring message, f can only show iuy thanks for 
their confidence by continuing to do my b, st in the service of India.'* 

Indian Limitation Act 

Proceeding to Legislative business, the whole House passed, 
without discusfeio , a Bill amending the Indian Limitation A« t and 
took into consideration the report of iho Select Committee on tho 
Bill to amend Provincial Causes Courts Act and Civil Procedure 
Code, iri order to provide for the award of costs by way of com¬ 
pel nation in respect of false and vexatious claims of dofcMces in 
civil suits or proceedings. This Bill as first introduced in tho 
Assembly on the 1st March last year, and as a result of tho changes 
advocated by the Select Committee, it was withdrawn on tho -Lth 
January, 1922. Tho Bill was amended in the light of the report of 
tho Select Committee and was re-introduced. It went lo a second 
Select Coramittoe, which had made some charges in it. The ohj ri, 
of tho Bill was to provide more effective means o£ meeting (he groat 
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-ij/p f r° m tl >° institution of fraudulent and dishonest sbrL 
powering Courts to award compensatory costs in fraudulent 
suits. Tho bill was finally passed. 

lbo Assembly then proceeded to discuss the Joint Committee’s 
Report on the Delhi University Bill, and after some discussion of 

amendments r roposed by Sir D. P. Sarbadhicary and Mr. Neocv 
passed the Bill finally. y 

The Council of State 

DELHI— 22 ND FEBRUARY 1922 

On tho Council of State meeting on 22nd February, after 
questions had been answered, Mr. Sethna moved a resolution 
desiring to convey to Her Royal Highness Princess Mary tho 
humble expression of tho Council’s sincere congratulations on 
tho occasion of her marriage and of her future happiness. 

Indian Judges oi High Courts. 

Mr. Sothna moved that early steps should bo taken to 
increase the number oi Indian Judges of tho High Courts and Chief 
Courts and also of Indian Judicial Commissioners to, at least 507 
of the tot d number of such appointments. He said that if in tho 
premier service, tho Indian Civil Service, they started with 337 
and raised ,t by 15 per cent, if even in police service "£ proposed 
by degrees to raise the percentage of Indians to 32% then he con 
rolled, that ,n the higher Judicial Service they must have at least 

r f rh« IT 7 r a ^ 0S t at ° ly - Taking logether a11 Judges 

of the High Courts, Chief Courts and Judicial Commissioners, it 

tvas found that there were now only 23 Indians as against 55 
Europeans, the Indian percentage being only 29. This was certainly 
a mo.it unsatisfactory condition and must bo put an end to by 
materially curtailing and generally abandoning the recruitment of 
uf.gcs from the Indian Civil Service, and also by steadily increasing 
the appointments from tho Bar as was the practice in England. In 
Domimoi.a and in the United States, Civil Servants as a rulo 

neerrinrv?^! 1 ^ 0 H 10 nec , e8Bary training, nor had they the same 
dification to become High Court or Chief Court Judges 

• that the rr° nere ’. a " d Mr - SetL,,a > therefore, contended 

to tho Inn 1 f 11 . lnu8 ^' ,r ? noar ^turo, restrict thc?ir selection 
U ,7ff • Pr °[ eS i , °" exclusivel y' The Indian element oi tho 
1 J'j T" bad eo « rown >n numbers and efficiency that at 
■?, [„!! '“ portarj t cei| tres the predominance of English Barristers 
, . r J V st J'fappearing. Efficiency would not bo impaired. On the 
uio .i band, it would be enhanced by the appointment of Indian 
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tJ'o, being familiar with local conditions, understood 
and parties appearing before Courts bottor than tho 
Jians. With tho growth of an increasing and powerful legal 
profession and the development of a comprehensive system of law 
judicial work lmd become so highly specialised and complex that 
tho exclusion of Civilians from the Judiciary had become an impera¬ 
tive necessity. Mr. Sethna had tho support of tho House, only Sir 
Umar Hyat opposing. 

Mr. O’Donnel assured tho Council that consultations with the 
Local Governments and High Courts would bo made as rapidly as 
Possible and on tho receipt of their opinions the Government of 
India would take the subject into consideration at the earliest 
possible moment. In view of this assurance Mr. Sethna withdrew 
bis resolution. 



Customs Duty on Road Metal. 

Mr. Maricair moved that customs duty levied on road metal 
imported from Ceylon for tho use of roads maintained by local bodies 
he cancelled in toto, or reduced to 50 per cent of the existing rate. 

Mr* Lindsay, the Commerce Secretary, said that, while local 
Judies paid eleven per cent on road metal, there were considerably 
ow rates of duty for other articles liko girders, steam rollers, etc., 
^hich were also essential for the municipal administration. If the 
t *x on road metal was cancelled or reduced to fifty per cent of tho 
exiting rate, there was no knowing where they were to stop, 
because Corporations, Port Trusts and such other bodies, wbo wore 
equally in need of financial assistance, might ask for tho removal of 
0 tax on articles used by them and in that way the Customs 
iQvenue would bo greatly afifectod. Mr. Lindsay, therefore, under- 
jouk to forward a copy of the resolution with tho opinions of local 
bodies thereon to tho Fiscal Commission which, according to t ho 
L k rnis of reference, was entitled to examine tho tariff policy of tho 
Government of India. 

Mr. Rale and Sir Dinshaw Wacha supported Mr. Lindsay*# 
8u i'f:'stion of referring the whole matter to the Fiscal Commission, 

Mr. Maricair also ugreed and withdrew his resolution. 

Manuscript in British India. 

l)r. Ganganath Jba moved that stops be taken for carrying on 
^ sy.stomatie search for manuscripts in British India and for i ho 
n of transcription of such as may be available. After 
Mr. Shaft had explained tho Government attitude the motion was 
Withdrawn. 

Railway Management. 

Mr. Sethna then moved that notice be given to tho Fast Indian 
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<$)/9 Great Indian Peninsular Railway Companies to inti mate^tircPc 
0 expiry oi their presort contracts the same will not he renewed, 
and that arrangements bo taken in hand for tho managopiont. of 
these Railways directly by the State after* the expiry oi tho existing 
contracts. - . « . •„ 

He said that there were at present in India three railways which were both 
State-owned and State-managed, namely, the North-Western Kailway, the Oudh 
and Kohilkand Railway and the East Bengal Railway. There were eight more 
which were practically owned by the State, but managed by Companies. These 
were East Indian, the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay-Baroda and Central 
India, the Bengal-Nagpur, the As^am-Bengal and the Burma Railways. Of 
all the references made to the Acworth Committee the most important was in 
regard to tUe luture management of theBe eight railways. Five members of that 
Committee, including the President, were in favour of State management, while 
tLe r-;st being interested persons were in favour-of Company management. The 
Company management of State-owned Railways was not a private enterprise by 
any means The total investment of the State-owned but Company-managed 
Railways was £261 -5 millions and the subscribed share capital only £2*1*6 or 
only about nine per cent, the remainder being loan capital aud Government 
capital invested either at fixed interest or on profit-sharing terms. Where else 
could they find a Company in which 91 per cent, of the share-holders depute 
their rights to tin* remaining nine per cent, aud that was exactly what had 
happened in the cat • ot these eight railways. Tho Council would thus ace that a 
himri.-i.elder in ' iiese railways was not a shareholder uor the Company, ancl the 
same thing app.ie i to the debenture-holder of an Indian Railway, for there were 
trust ;or debenture-holder^ having a charge on the Railway Company with 
the right to foreclose in case of non-payment of principal or interest. The Indian 
public opinion was that btate-owned but Company-managed railways had been 
run against Indian interests. If they were run by the State, the Legislature 
would compel the State to purchase stores aa tar as possible in this country. They 
would see that the number of Indiana were considerably larger, and niany other 
advantages would follow, particularly the improvement in the comforts of third 
class pa*.-, euger6. He said that the Hast Indian Railway handled the bulk of coal 
trade in the country and was tiiu best paying of all railways. Why should, he 
a hid, the Btate give over the management^ its best railway to othi.ra who 
worked more for their own benefit, tbau for that of the State ? It was time, 
11 n i-tore, that the Legislature decided Without any hesitation about the State 
taking over the management of fihia rail was the most important 

trunk Unc of State railways. As regards the Great Indian Ren insula Railway 
Company, Mr. Suthna said that it had b < n unduly favoured at the expense ot 
the Indian tax-payer. That Company did not bring in uny new capital, 
but. by an artificial pysterc of capitalising a fraction of the nnnuity and 
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Indians in State Railways. 

Kale then moved that early steps be taken to increase the 
xulmber of Indians in the higher .grades of service of State-managed 
railways and devise means to ?ecuro the adoption of a similar policy 
by Companies managing State Railways. 

Mr. In lies' said that, as far as State Railways wore concerned, 
there was no necessity for the Government of India to lay down 
such a policy, becauso that was already their policy. Rut railways 
must be run on strictly commercial and business lines and efficiency 
must be their paramount consideration. The Government would 
try their bo 3 t to see that all railways follow tbo policy of Indianisa- 
tion ’of their higher services, subject to the condition that efficiency 
must bo tlioir paramount consideration in railway matters. The 
Government would readily accept tho spirit of Mr. Kale’s resolution. 
Mr. Innos then promised that, as soon as be would find time, be 
would personally look into the matter with a view to ascertain how 
much had been done and what more was possible in the desired 
direction ai d would also take the advice of the Central Advisory 
Council in this matter 

Mr. Kale acceptod tho assurance of Mr. Innes Tho resolution 
was then put and carried. 


Sterling Loans. 

Mr. Samaldas moved: “This Council recommends to the Gov- 
ornor-General-in-Council that, he may bo pleased to convey to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council the following expression of 
its opinion :—(a) That tho conversion rights offered with tho last 7 
per cent storling loan were unnecessary and that they needle ^ly 
increase tho permanent debt of this country, (b) that in future loan 
issues the Secretary of JState should consult and act up to the advice 
and recommendations of the Government of India, and (c) that all 
should be simultaneously offered for subscription in this 

country on the same terms.” ; 

The resolution was oppr sod on its merits by Mr. Took. R "'as .11 e**ec , 
he haul, a vote nf censure on tbo Secretary of Suite when r« ally there <'Ugid. to be 
a vote of appreciation 1 Tb«re had been no is*«u<: of any Indian att rl>n_r lo?m and 
since then monetary and political conditions in tin* United Kingdom ami in 
India had undergone fundamental change*. The London Market n:-..l Wen 
practically closed to the Dominion Governments all through the W ar and no 1 no 
eould say what view th<* mom y market would take about India The whole out- 

feok was thus obscure when the Secretary of State by issuing that loan raised 
India’s credit. Every one kn " lull well that India must, for many years, be 
a very largo borrower m sterilewhen they considered their capita liabilities 
HTid tin* demands on their expenditure. Ho did not think it was esagg.-ration to 
‘ ay that their future trade and industry were dependent to a considerable < stent 
Upon tiv amount of money India could ruble in outside markets, o6pcc a.ly iu 
England. The loan proved that the London money market was hi'll the )arjj< st 
u til, wor cl if the loan had failed, it would have been a bigger set-back in the 
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d^n/moncy market when the news of the nnrest in India reached 
..^m^time ago Mr. Cook, therefore, asked the House to consider the fact of 
Tfa’a financial credit having been raised in England on account of the loan, 
and deprecated any attempt at a practical vote of censure. 

Mr. Samaldas declared that the Secretary of State and Ilia 
adviser must bo made aware of the feelings of the country in the 
matter. Mr. Cook read a letter to show that the rapid success of 
the loan had done Indian credit good. The resolution was put in 
three parts and carried. Mr. Cook pressed for a division in respect 
of the first part which was carried by 14 votes to 13. 


The Legislative Assembly 
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The Bardoli Decision 

On the Assembly meeting on the 23rd February Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy asked : 

(a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the resolution 
passeU by the Working Committee of the Congress at Bardoli, (n) Iu view of 
thet-e resolutions will the Government bo pleased to state what their policy 
is in regard to the Non-Co-Operation movement ? 

iir William Vincent replied that the Government have seen and considered 
the resolutions referred to. They can discover in them no indication of any 
tumlamental change in the attitude and policy of the Non-Co-oiuration party. 
Whilst Civil Disobedience is to be postponed for the present, there is no sugges- 
tion that it thonld be definitely abandoned as an item in their programme. °On 
the contrary, the clear intention of the resolution is that this btep should bo 
merd y BQ9 pcndcd till the ground has been adiquately prepared for its inaugura¬ 
tion on a largo scale. Tnough volunteer processions are U mporarily to cease the 
enrolment of volunteers is to continue and to be speeded up. The seditious 
propaganda which has been carried on throughout the country since the incep¬ 
tion of the movement is in no way to be abated and the continuance of attempts 
to reduce Government servants from their allegiance is specifically provided for. 
Die resolution thus points merely to a temporary change iu the tactics of the 
party and not to any reversal or radical alteration of its aims which are directed 
as b -fore to the subversion and paralysis of the lawfully constituted Government 
<d the country. The Government of India desire to make it clear that unless 
and until there is a complete cessation of the illegal activities of the Non-Oo- 
operatiou movement there wih be no change in their own attitude. In regard 
thereto, 1 am to add that these activities have already produced a serious situa¬ 
tion which may at any moment eventuate in bloodshed ami disorder. 

Industrial Scholarships. 

Ir Samarth moved his resolution recommending that not less than 
bix lakhs of rupees be set apait every year from the central revenues to provide 
^or ta education and training abroad of Indian and Anglo-Indian youths in 
le lo[lowing subjects Snip-buildujg, ship-engineering, oceanography, wireless 
tciegraphy, gunnery and other moikrn weapons of warfare, industrial chemistry 
m all its branches, theoretical and practical mining and metallurgy, geological 
surveying, electric, with special reference io hydro-electric, euginef ring and the 
application of electricity in agticulure, making and canning fruit preserves, 
condensed milk, milk products and concentrated foods, cottage industries, 
organising and working of distributive co-operative stores and' co-operative 
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\j such other subjects as the Assembly from time to time deem 
needs of India. ‘ “ k J 

mover emphasised that the educational problem of the country was a 
rrMT' one and it was necessary for modern national growth that education 
should be given to youths in all branches of science and everywhere He 
instanced the educational scheme which was inaugurated in Japan and M 
m two years brought about such a national growth and upheaval and i,! 

distinguished itself in the Husso-Japanese War. He, therefore, wanted that- his 
countrymen should rise to that staudard and asked Government to send suitable 
candidates to foreign countries and promote education m fl manner a 
Rational Government would adopt. The speaker said that political domina- 
tlon was an evil and to depend for everything on foreign countries was equally 
ati ev d. He was one of those who would forget the past errors of Government 
find would see that in future things went as the best interests of India demanded 
Ho d:d not believe in ‘Ahirasa’ and goiug centuries back to lead a life of simpli- 
Glt y. (laughter.) They belonged to the modern world and must try to learn what 
the world had to teach them. 

s iIr - Chatfcerjee, Secretary for Industries, expressed his surpriV- at .Mr. 
•-amartb, a champion „f cnbCitutional law, bringing forward a resolution wlm-li 
concerned provincial transferred subjects, The resolution could eitln-r b- taken 
*8 touching educational or industrial development and both these subjects were 
rr ,n - Hmv, ' v,:r - “'’verunu-uc was (-lad of having an opportunity t„ affirm 
- very keen interest it was taking in the industrial development of the country 

wmo fr a om n an' m p l ^ 'V cha . r ** of ,mlnBtr,u S »»•( Directors of Industries 

w, n • 1 l ruv "‘ ct ' 3 aud sat 111 a Conference. The report of their in, . tin- 

^.uld snow fl, a t popular Mtuistere were not only anxious for the cc'imnnance 

for the w'^fl i! P " r ,"‘ :b V* a ° ver ‘" nent o£ India have b , n providing 

Vinoi-d fJ S year8 * but desired to extend them wherever possible. Tiic P'o’ 
^ul Wl. were a.roady doing their best. They knew their rcnuZ 
t!„v,w r r f ac ® ordm B l y tending students abroad lor training The (Y tr ii 

the 1 r on' n V Bh ° U ' rt T “ tu !’ 1,1 wht Local Governments were discharging 
IfwindH'? talisfactordy. but the main policy of Governments, botii 
• nu.d and ( eiitral, was to provide ad facilities in Iudia for the 

tin / >f lnt ,ftu , 8 ! n al1 thoSt ' industries which arc at pr< scut ^stahl- ’n-.| in 

(W^ Untr y ant, ^ arGl ‘^y t, be established in ujuj .rut . ,J C 
ovi ’,. nts such as Bengal, Un ted Provinces, Behi Orissa niul the 

it) had alreay taken srt ps in th tii . . . India w»» 

P, ®tartlng institutions for training iu mining, geology and 1. u n», 

i, Pplicy of hc ruling Indian students abroad was not the prop, r Kolutinn. 
touching the subjects enumerated in the resolution Mr. Chntterjee uaid that m 
‘-he ease of several of these such a> cottage industries organisation aud work in 
cf the distributive co-operative stores, there was absolutely no nec<Miy for 
Indian Rtndentd to go abroad for education m them, a* for ship-budding In* 
Was sure tlmt. the students getting education in this subject would be m My 
wasting their time aud energy, because there being uo ship-budding industry 
>u India their services could not be util nd. Concluding, Mr. Chatterj .• ; aid 
‘The policy of giving technical scholarships has been followed by the Govern- 
^ hfc of India for the last twenty years. It is still being pursued by I ruvmclal 
Governments. It will, therefore, be superfluous on the part of this House to 
•nturvene in a matter which iu manifestly the busmens of Ministers of Provinces 
H nd in which it will be unconstitutional on the part of the Government of India 
•pend money from central revenues. Moreover, the members are also aware 
°f the present, financial stringency. I hope Mr. Samarth will uot press his 
^solution ” 

The President snid that if as pointed out ly Mr. ClmtWrjee the recoin- 
3B(o) 
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/of the resolution was unconstitutional he doubted whether 
/could proceed with it& discun&ion. 

^Samarth challenged the accuracy of Mr. Chatter jee’s statement. 

Mr. Innes quoted the devolution rules to show that certain subjects were 
provincial. 

Mr. Samarth counter-quoted also from the devolution Tules to show that the 
subjects brought forward by him were either central or could be declared central 
by the Governor-in-Councii as relating to research. 

Mr. Innes said that Government had no intention of declaring them ag such. 

These quotations and counter-quotations continued for some minutes, but 
eventually both Mr. Innes and Mr. Samarth agreed that out of the subjects 
touched on in the resolution some were central and some provincial, while the 
remaining could belong to either. The discussion on the resolution was then 
continued. 

Cel. Gidney was glad that Mr. Samarth had included Anglo-Indian lads 
amon<' Indians who would benefit by being sent overseas. He deprecated 
Government’s attitude by always bringing in questions of provincial and central 
lubjects. It was time that this was stopped. He reminded the House 
that the Japanese who were once backward weTe now one of the advanced 
nations of the world as a result of the wide technical education which the 
Japanese youth obtained abroad. 

fcardar Galab Singh urged that the lads who were sent overseas should, on 
their n-turn if duly qualified, be employed by Government wherever possible. 

Ho moved au amendment to thib effect which after some discussion was adopted 
by the nousc. 

Mr. Ktunat wanted to move an amendment which desired the addition of a 
clause demanding the establishment of a central technological institute in India 
The President ruled the amendment out of order as extending the scope of the 
original resolution. 

Mr. Kamafc, then, speaking on the motion explained his point of view He 
6 a id that, while he favored Mr. Samarth's suggestion, he was convinc'd that 
the only, and, in fact, the real solution of the problem was the establishment 
of a well quipped All-India Technological Institute where a large number of 
Indians would receive education in all technical subjects, so that they may take 
charge of industries in India and foster them on healthy lines. The institute 
would not cost more than one crore of rupees and if the Government favored 
its creation it could see it through within the next three or four years. When 
they were spending crores over buildings in new Delhi they should be able to 
set apart funds tor an essential item in nation-building. Mr. Kamat added 
that hia demand was supported by the Industrial Commission which had laid 
down that in future there mu6t be started a central institute of the kind desired 
by him. The Government must look ahead and take a broader view of the problem. 

Mr. Innes endorsed the views expressed by the previous official speaker. 
He pointed out that Industrial Commission had recommended that scholarships 
i.hould not be awarded for industries not existing in this country. The resolu¬ 
tion of Mr. SamaTth contained such subjects, training in which would be of 
no use to Indian boys. He did not think the mover contemplated that in order 
to provide employment to Indians trained in shipbuilding the Government 
should launch upon a big and expensive programme of ship-building. He said 
the pn Bent policy of Government was to leave to provincial administrations 
a vard of scholarships according to their respective requirements. The Central 
Government would on its part coufine its attention to starting technological 
institutes an far as possibl e 

M . s.imarth, replying to the debate, ask'*d the House not to be misled by 
th assurai * of the Commerce Member. In order to start, institutes they 
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Jejune crores of rupees and it would be long before thee* woul| 

In th e meantime he wanted that some money shoultl be spenT for 
i«ng Indian lads who might get their education in time for taking charge 
institutions which would spring up in the future. Thus was what 
did and India should take lessons from that great eastern Power. " * 

The resolution of Mr. Samarth, as amended by Sardar Gulab Singh's -rr^ml 
ment, was then put and carried without division, Government opposing 


Military Officers and Civil Posts. 

t Isliwar Saran moved that the members of the Foreign and 
t olitical services as well as Military Officers should not be appointed 
to judicial . or administrative posts in British India. He said his 
main objection was that men recruited and qualified for a particular 
service should not bo called upon to do duties other than those for 
'uhich they were eminently fitted. It was unsound and unwise to 
employ a soldier and diplomat of the Political Department to fill 
Judicial and administrative office, Not only these officers could not 
wol perform a work for which they were not specially qualified, but 
a !\ ll } man y cases the officers were called upon to hold offices which 
0U 0 b0 ^ter k 0 by men drawing less salary and doing hotter 

1 - Iho wdre of Foreign and Political Department and the 
/-,• *?. y . i 3fc re 1 vea ^ e ^. a l ar 6 0 number of highly paid officers filling civil 
t u - Cla anc ^ administrative) posts. His main object was that iu 
Polir' I * f ° f efficienc y and economy the Military and Foreign and 
nnf T* lLa . epartments should not omploy expensive officers who wore 
mn~f eqU1 i i - t ^ ose departments for their uso. The Government 
M V °n aU macbiner y before it was too late, 
rnqnb ?• . ys ^ ra ? f ^ be foreign Secretary, in strongly opposing the 
" V?™ was . onl y because officers of his department were 

c- n i W °bnttod for administrative and judicial posts that they ’.ore 
a eu upon to fill them ! Surely, it would not be just to roslriot iho 
ope of appointment to which an officer should rise by his ability. In 
0 case of some Frontier districts the Deputy Commissioners were men 
p the Political Department, because if they were Civilians, then the 
Government shall have to appoint in addition to tho Deputy Com¬ 
missioners another Political Officer to look 3ftcr political work, 
-that would not be economical although the over burdoned Political 
Officer would welcome such a separation. The mover's speech aug 
seated that the Government was appointing to civil posts mill'ary 
officers who had finished their military service. The fact, however, 
Wa8 that although these officers started their careers as soldiers they 
Nv ero 30on transferred to tho Civil employment for which they wore 
considered eminently qualified ! Mr. Bray thought that it was tho 
affiion °f the day to declare that tho Government did not know its 
tisiness, Some members were desirous that tho North West From 
tlp r Province should be re-amalgamated with the Punjab, and Balu* 
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^ith Bombay. Ho said tho question of the Frontier wfe 
examined by a Committee, but the House should remember 
tHat if re-amalgamation took place they would be forced to recruit 
military men to the Punjab Commissions, because only military 
officers were fitted for administration. 

Mr. Abdul Bahim (North West Frontier) strongly opposed tho 
resolution and said that it was in the Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment that people gained knowledge and experience and if members 
of that Department were kept away from these administrative posts 
the Government would bo deprived of efficient service. 

Sir Sydney Cruickshank said that most of the engineering 
schemes in India were drafted and carried out by military engineers. 
Their valuable services were lent to Civil departments and it was 
out of question that these engineers who have given thoir best service 
should not be appointed to administrative posts. He, therefore, 
opposed the resolution tooth and nail from the point of view of mili¬ 
tary engineers, not on thoir behalf, but in tho interests of this 
country which ho himself had served as a military engineer ! 

Mr. Gulab Singh, while supporting tho resolution, refrained 
from depreciating the services rendered by military officers in 
the past. 

Sir Godfrey Fell opposed the attempt to preclude tho employ¬ 
ment of military officers in any administrative posts. He reminded 
1 he House that during tho Great War many young men joined tho 
Army ; not because they wanted a career in the Army, but simply in 
response to the patriotic call. On the conclusion of the War the 
Government was faced with these surplus young officers who wero 
not required in the Army and numbered between two to throe 
thousand. The Government was in duty bound to explore all 
avenues of employment in civil capacities for those men who would 
have joined similar posts if they had not joined the Army. It should 
not matter as to which department an officer belonged, but the 
material issue was his competence to undertake the job. 

After two and half hours’ discussion the House rojoctod Mr. 
Lhwar Saran’s resolution by 33 votes to 18. 

The Council of State 

DELHI—22UD FEBRUARY 1922 


On February 23rd the Council of State passed the Indian 
Lunacy Act and then took up the Income Tax and Super Tax Bill 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly. Some minor amendments 
\\ '* < made and one important change which evoked a good deal 
t riEmission. This was an amendment brought by Sir Arthur 
Fioom that the exemption of assessments in case of life insurances 
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; pp]y to arlult male mcmb3rs and not to any malo mem 
passed (sss Pago 5Gl). 

Protest Against Mr. Churchill’s Speech 

Mr. Samaldas moved : “This Council recommends to the Governor-Gcneral- 
in-Council that he should communicate to the Rt. Hon. the Secretary of 
State for India the strong feeling of resentment roused in this Council and in 
tlie country generally by the speech of the Rt. Hon. Winston-Chnrchill delivered 
at the Past African Dinner in London, and that in the opinion of tin's 
Council any further restriction on Indian immigration into East Africa 
or any differentiation against Indians as such with regard either to the owner¬ 
ship of land or the franchise or any extension of such differential treatment to 
Indians in the mandated territory of Tanganyika will be inconsistent with tho 
principle underlying the resolution passed at the last Imperial Conference 
regarding the status of Indians in the Empire.” 

The President ruled the second part of the resolution out of order in view 
of the fact that an identical motion had been debated at great leugth in the 
September session of the Council, in Simla. He, therefore, allowed discussion 
only on the first part relating to the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill’s speech. 

Mr. Sethna and Mr. Samaldas explained the difficulty of confining them¬ 
selves to discussing only the first part of the resolution when the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill’s speech touched the point contained m the second part. 

The President pointed out that this Council could not re-argue a resolution 
already passed, and adhered to his ruling. 

Mr. Samaldas, in moving the first part of the resolution expressing the 
strong feeling of resentment aroused by the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill'speech, 
wanted from Government information aSv to what action bad been talon by 
them on the resolution passed in the September session Mr OhurghUl’s speech, 
he said, had created resentment in this country as also in Africa and urged the 
Government of India not to adopt a tone of apology, but jfctone of firmness ill 
cabling to the Secretary of State the strenth of feeling in India on a matter on 
which Indians were not prepared to compromise. He examined the electoral 
rules in Eabt Africa and the language qualification required there, and remarked 
that all the requirements were put forward to prevent Indians from eutgring 
the Colony. 

No less than eight non-official members.including Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Mr. 
fethlia, Mr. Khaparde and Mr. Kale, supported the resolution, They all r 
nised the cffoits of the Government of India in the matter, but pointed out (hat 
if now the British Cabinet were to uphold what threatened to be the final ww 
Of the Colonial Office then it would be tantamount to an act of betrayal. 

Mr. Sarma, on behalf of Government, accepted the resolution as there was 
no difference of opinion between them and the Council in this matter. He 
informed the House that the resolution passed in the Council in September was 
duly communicated to the Secretary of State a6 representing the unanimous 
views of the Council. The Council, Mr. Sarnia observed, need not be afraid 
of Mr. Churchill’s speech at the East African Banquet, because Mr. Montagu 
had stated that it did not represent the views of the British Cabin-**. I he Gov¬ 
ernment of India did not mean to go back upon the policy of free emigration 
of Indians for settlement in Self-Governing Dominions and India could there¬ 
fore, justifiably look for fulfilment of the hopes and expectations that had icon 
1 in tins matter with regard to Crown Colonies and Brotectcrat- B in British 
possessions. The old policy under which Indians could freely migrate, and set tle 
down there also still remained in effect. Lord Chelmsford had Juki n a hrm 
stand in declining to be ft party to the rights of Indians being fritter*.d away 
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Jins.Ftod upon • qual rights being given to all His Majesty’s 

Lord Reading had adhered to that attitude and Mr Sarma, the_ , 

there had been any weakening on the part of the Government- of 
JUrin their advocacy of Indian rights It might be that for the sake 
of harmony and peace and for the sake of solidarity of the Empire the India 
Office might have to give in one or two points but in essential matters of 
principle there would be no departure, because that would be not only immoral 
but suicidal. The revenue Member, therefore, advised patience, ond asked the 
House to rest content in the conviction that Great Britain would never conscien¬ 
tiously do any injustice. 

Mr. Samaldas briefly Teplied and the resolution was then carried. 


Emigration Laws 

Mr. Sarma next moved for the consideration of the Bill to 
amend the law relating to emigration as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. He explained the salient features of the measure, and 
emphasised on-the resolve of the Government to take the advice 
of the Legislature in future on all matters relating to emigration. 

Mr. Maricair and Mr. Samaldas welcomed the Bill, Further 
consideration was then postponed. 

DELHI—27TH FEBRVAllY 1921 

On Fob. 27th. the Council of State met to discuss non- 
official business. Lala Sukbbir Sinha moved a resolution recom¬ 
mending to the Governor-General-in-Council to reduce substan¬ 
tially the contribution payable by the U. P. Government to 
the Central Government under devolution rule 17 in the year 
1922 23 and to extinguish it as soon as possible within three years. 

Mr. Kale moved an amendment to the effect that substantial 
reduction be made in the contribution payable by the United Provin¬ 
ces Government to the Central Government under Devolution Rulo 
17, as also in the contributions of other Provincial Governments who 
have suffered by the scheme of financial redistribution carried out 
under the Govt, of India Act, 1919, at as early a date as practicable. 

Mr. Lloyd uf Madras expressed the strong feelings of the 
Madras Presidency in this question, and said that his province was 
more bard hit by tho Meston award than the United Provinces. The 
Madras Government lost about a crore of rupees revenue from excise 
on account of the Non-Co operation movement, and it was apprehend¬ 
ed that the loss would be oven more under that head in the coming 
year. If, as the Finance Secretary stated, there would be a reduction 
in the case of Madras contribution to the extent of ninety six lakhs, 
it might be seme relief, but it would not be quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Cook said that he would be quite prepared to accept the 
rchulution if it was amended as to suit the wishes of the mover as 
well as Mr. Kale. Pie, therefore, proposed by way of an amendment 
to the whole resolution that tho Provincial contribution, as fixed by 
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solution Rules, should be reduced in the manner specif 
^ rules and tinally extinguished at as early a date as possible. 

Mr. Sukhbir Sinha : Then what about the claims of tho United 
Provinces ? 

Mr. Cook : I have already said that under tho Devolution Rules 
the Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab will get tho 
first benefit. 


Mr. Sinha said that he would now move an amendment to Mr. 
Cook's amendment with a view to bring the claims of the United 
Provinces to prominence. Tho President then asked him to 
Produce the amendment. 

# Mr. Sinha, at this stage, began to draft his amendment in 
conjunction with an official of the Legislative Department. Mean¬ 
while, the President put to vote Mr. Cook's amendment, which was 
carried. Tho resolution of Mr. Sinha, as amended by Mr. Cook, was 
then put to voto and carried, while Mr. Sukhbir Sinha was still 
drafting his proposed amendment. 

iho 1 resident then called upon Mr. Khaparde to move his 
resolution. Mr. ^Sukhbir Sinha, who was evidently surprised, asked 
ho President : What is to happen to my proposed amendment’'? 
r lhe 1 resident, amidst laughter, pointed out that he (Mr. Sinha) 
tailed to bring it in time. The action of tho President was discredit .bio, 
Mr. Khaparde then moved the following resolution ; 

That this Council recommends to the Governor-General-in- 
Council tho desirability of introducing the constitutional practice of 

Z il? , an . addre ^ftur the speech from the Throne, which in India 
Miuld be the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy opening a session 
of this Council and tho Indian Legislative Assembly. 

bii Arthur broom movod an amendment urging tho dcsirabilify 
ot introducing the constitutional practice of a goncral discussion on 
the topics raised by tho Governor-Gonoral's speech at the opening of 
each session of Legislature in so far aa those topics arc open to dis¬ 
cussion by the Council. 


Sir William Vincent, in opposing pointed out that the position 
of tho Legislature here differed entirely from that of Parliament. 
In Parliament tho Address was not written by the King but the 
Cabinet was responsible. Here the Viceroy was in a dual capacity, 
and could speak on a subject beyond the cognisance of the House, 
The Viceroy could not come down to the Council to defend his 
speech, and thero ought not to be a voting on his address in bis 
absence. It was never the intention of the statute that the Viceroy’s 
speech should bo debated in tho Council or in the Assembly. If it 
was, thou it would render His Majesty’s representative open to cen¬ 
sure, aud he would be prevented from delivering addrcsB to tho legis- 
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/Moreover, tbo Standing, Order prohibited any porsona 

n _ r . ! 011 U0 I } iceroy, and if there was to be a debate without 

_ec ions on his attitude and conduct, it was not proper for 
ounci o di legate to itself a right to criticise the Viceroy for 
action done by him in exercise of his statutory functions. 

o amendment of Sir Arthur Froom was put and lost, 
resolution of Mr. Kbaparde was put and also lost by 23 votes to 
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Political Offenders 


Sir William Vincent laid on the table the following statement which he had 
promised some days ago in reply to Mr. Neogy’, question. The resolution 
interred to the general purport of suggestions made to the Local Governments by 
t ie Government of India with a view to securing uniformity in the treatment 

of persons convicted unde* the Seditious meetings Act and the Criminal Law 

Amendment Act, Part 1 in different Provinces. The sentences awarded for 
similar offences in different Provinces and even in different courts in the same 

Province vary very greatly. The Government of India recognise that in some 
localities the severe sentences, passed on a few loaders and others who were 
arrested 1 mined,ately after the Act of IPOSwas brought into force, have had 

* .1 1-1- would be glad if Local Go^rnmj^uM^, Ul, w 

8 ,lut tu Lav “ ^-nteaccB already passed car,fully eCuimd in order 

/' fcecure some uniformity and also to ensure that when-the penalties award/d 

3 ^\ ny 8 , L Ti e ihvy Are reduc<,(, « Uaders who are responsible for the present 
condition ot- ^fairs and are, in fact, promoters ofthecarapaignagainatthe 
i.u\i fianent, of\purBe, deserve more severe punishment than their immature 
and ignor.iut fol uwers. it is, of course, within the competence of the I ocal 
Government to reduce or commute any sentence where such a course is desirable 
I ic t|uc8tkn of awarding sentences of rigorous imprisonment to many of thi <=.• 
offenders aLo requires consideration. Although they recognise the danger that 
a uuiv; r c al rule of simple imprisonment fur all persons convicted under the Act 
rd UOb and under the Seditious Meetings Act might tend to increase the 
number or those who court arrest, the Government of India believe that m many 
.. n .enceh of sihiple imprisonment or even fine would meet the requirements 
vof justice. Where sentences of rigorous imprisonment are required, the Govern 
think that many of the offenders of this chunter mig^n^ 
in “ th y . ^ c f vt: Afferent treatment from that accorded to ordinary critm- 
" , ? ^ labor, food, clothing and other privileges. 'l h!T believe 

it would^mnees, t*na principle is followed. As to persons under trial 
lIr?hat P in i ^ iili ^uiremeuts if the Public Prosecutor was to mike 
char that m the case of minor oUemh rs Government were anxious to vm,C 
buauthonty of the law rather than to «, the offender, punish, d with exceX 
{ auJ "‘.“T th « “Ccussd are mere lade who have clearly been carried 
by yontlifal enthusiasm, a t,„o 0 r even n arninr whrr/ n, f t ,r 
aiuendmei t ■, i. t.heominp, migl i be more suitable than a ntenoe of lmp-Uon 
eut * but whcr » R “<*« >8 Indicted every effort sbonld be made to realise it P 
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Income-tax and Super-tax 



Hailoy moved that the amendments made by tho 
'Uofoml of State in tho incomo-tax and super-tax Bill as passed in 
the Assembly be taken into consideration. The Finance Member 
said that out of tho five amendments made by the Upper Chamber 
four were minor and only ono was important. The House agreed 
to tho four minor proposals of the Council of State but hotly 
debated at length the important change by tho Upper Houso in 
rospect of a minor of Hindu joint family which the House had pre¬ 
viously rejected. After about a dozen speakers had represented 
their view, the House, by a majority of three, voting being 
36 against 33, rejected the amendment of the Upper Houso and 
stuck to its gun. This was the first time in the life of the new 
Legislature that a difference in the two Chambers had gone to this 
stage. The point of dispute was that the Assembly, when it ‘rst 
discussed the Bill, amended it so to ensure that among tho exemp¬ 
tions in the caso of life insurances any sura paid to effect an 
assurance of life of a minor member of Hindu undivided family shall 
be exempted. Tho Council of State introduced a change in this 
amendment by confirming the exemption to adult and not minor 
members of the Hindu family. 

Mr. Rangachariar, Dr. Gour, Mr. Samarth, Mr. Subramanyam, 
Mr, Ramji and Mr. Chowdhuri Sahab-ud-din explained how the 
position originally taken up by this House was a sound one. In the 
case of Hindu undivided family they should not differentiate 
between adult and infant members, because tho latter was as much 
on titled to the exemption as tho former. Mr. Rangachariar and Dr. 
Gour blamed the Finance Member for having induced the Council 
to olfect a change which this Houso had deliberately rejected. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, however, denied the 'charge. lie said- 
that tho interest of the general taxpayer dictated the position taken 
up by the Upper House. 

The Ilouso agreed to the first reading of the Bill to regulate 
th(3 employment of child labour in Ports in British Indi The 
object of the Bill is to give effect to tho recommendations of the 
International Labour Convention. Under this moa- ire tho Lor d 
Governments 6hall make rules prohibiting employment at pirn and 
jetties of children less than twelve years old to handle goods other 
than goods which can be transported by hand. \ 


British Empire Exhibition 


Mr. Innes next moved that necessary stops bo taken and funds 
provided to enablo India to participate on an adequato scale in tho 
British Empire Exhibition to be held in London in 1924. He said 
that tho idea was first conceived by the late Lord Strathoonu in 
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i)t tho War prevented the scheme from coming to fruifci£_ 
revived in 1919 and it was intended to hold it in 1921. 
atrlt was found that the date selected was too early. In 1920,* 
however, affairs took a different turn and it was decided to postpone 
the date of tho Exhibition and the whole scheme assumed a much 
more ambitious form. His Majesty the King-Emperor had consented 
io become the patron of the Exhibition and H. R. H. tho Prince of 
Wales to be the President of the General Committee, In response 
to an appeal from His Royal Highness that India and the Dominions 
should participate and give cordial co-operation, Sir William 
Meyer, the High Commissioner, at a luncheon, promised that 
India would do her best. Mr. lnnes said that the arrange¬ 
ments were in charge of the Executive Council and India is repre¬ 
sented on it by Mr. Montagu and the High Commissioner. The 
Commerce Member further stated that Provincial Governments had 
signified their intention that India should participate officially 
except Burma which expressed its inability to incur any expenditure. 
‘There is nothing of greater importance at tho present juncture’ 
loftily said Mr. Innes, ‘than that we should do everything which 
lies in our posver to uplift the status of India in tho Empire and 
the world. India’s reputation stands particularly high in tho League 
of Nations. We hope soon to be declared a g one of the eight' chief 

Industrial States of the world. If we are not represented in the 

Exhibition, we iose an opportunity of proving our status both within 
and without the Empire. The expenditure for the purpose would 
be about Rs. 15 lakhs spread over three years. 


Mr. Rangachariar doubted the wisdom of agreeing to the huge 
sum of Rs. 15 lakhs when National departments like education were 
being starved and when participation in the Exhibition would do 
no good to Jndia which cannot produce enough to meet outside 
demands. He wanted a Committee to examine the scheme before 
the House agreed to the huge grant. 

Throe speakers, Messrs, Kamat, Ramji and Subramanyam, 
expressed great surpriso at Mr. Rangachariar’a discordant noto, 
Thoy dilated upon the enormous advantages which every commercial 
man knows would accrue from the Exhibition. 

Dr. Gour asked for an adjournment of the debate till 
some future date by which time the House would bo in a better 
position to judge its ability to agreo to the proposition. The Houso, 
thereupon, unanimously agreed upon the adjournment of the debate. 


Traffic in Minor Girls. 


Dr. Gour moved to enact a law prohibiting the wholesale traffic in 
minor girls for immoral purposes ostensibly intended as Devadasis, 
b it in reality used for indiscriminate immoral purposes. He 





NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

the history of t ho Devadasis custom that 
parts of India, particularly Southern India, and 
many cases girls were purchased for dedicating to this 
purpose of immorality. 


In the debate that followed, Mr. Rangachariar and Mr. Kamat 
thought Dr. Gour’s statements much exaggerated. T)r. Sapru, on 
behalf of Government, counselled caution, as an attempt by .Sir M. 
Dadabhoy to eradicate largo scale prostitution before the War had 
ended in a fiasco. Eventually, however, Dr. Gour's resolution was 
carried by a majority. 


DELHI—28 TH FEBRUARY 1922 


On the 28th. the Assembly met to conduct non-official business. 
After questions had been answered a very interesting question 
arose as to the power of the Assombly over the non-votable items 
of the Budget. Mr. McCarthy enquired if the Government had 
received the opinion of the Law officers of the Crown. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey replied in the affirmative and said that the latter's view 
was that it was not competent for the Governor-General to place 
on votes subjects which were by statute reserved from that vote. 
This statement raised an alarm and a volley of questions was directed 
on the Finance member from all sides of the House, which ho 
adroitly evaded by giving vague replies. 

Civil Piocedure Code 

Lala Girdhari Lai Agarwala moved that the Bill further to 
amend the Code of Civil Procedure in order to extend the privilege 
of appearing without vakalatnama or powor of attorney to all legal 
practitioners of High Courts and and Chief Courts be taken into 
consideration. Dr. Sapru expressed sympathy with the object of 
the Bill, and pointed out that certain legal questions have to bo 
cloarod and that it would bo hotter that they should agree to if* 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. Mr. Agarwala agreod to 
tho Law Mombor’s suggestion bioh the House also adopted. 

On tho motion of Mr. Ramayya Pantulu the Assembly agreed 
to circulation for public opinion of his Bill which proposes to amend 
the Land Acquisition Act in order to provide against unlawful and 
vexations accn'^ition of land. 

Maul' T *‘ Abul Kaeaim next moved that his Bill which intends 
to give ’egal status to mukhtars be circulated for public opinion. 

Dealing with Political Agitators. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar asked for leave to introduce a 
Bill fuvther to provide adequate safeguards against indiscriminate 
use of Sections 107 and 144 of Cr. Pr, Code in dealing with politicul 
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hjMd n. The operative clause of this Bill runs in all 
sm action is taken under these Sections against political agitators 
public speakers or for dealing with or suppressing political and 
public meetings a report shall be made to the High Court within 
a week forwarding the record of the caso, and it shall bo competent 
to the High Court to alter or reverse such order, and the order shall 
be reserved whenever the Court is not satisfied that it was necessary 
to pass such an order for all or any of the purposes mentioned in 
sub-section (l). 

Mr. Rangachariar said that of late there had been a number 
of cases under these Sections, and the abuse which the Government 
had made of these Sections made him feel that if they could bo so 
used there was no necessity for the Rowlatt Act. When he approved 
r^ort by the Government to ordinary law in dealing with objection¬ 
able political agitation he never contemplated that Section 144 
would be so much misused as several glaring instances proved. 
Whatever the effect of their use, he did not think they should make 
wrong use to get the right result. If, as he proposod, authority was 
given to the High Court to reviso the orders the local Executive 
oliicors would act with caution. 

The statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill 
explains his point of view. It says that it has recently come 
to public notice that Sections 107 and 144 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure have been availed of all over the country 
in some cases in a very novel and ingenious way for dealing 
with public speakers, public meetings, Volunteer organisations, 
use of National flags, or Khaddar clothes and similar 'matters. 
It is highly doubtful whether such use of the Sections was at all 
contemplated by the Legislature, and owing to the fact that the 
Non Co-operators, against whom this use was mado, would not take 
steps to question their legality, the orders continue unchallenged. 
Having rogard to the fact, that in all these cases the executive and 
judicial functions are centred in the., same individual, it is necessary 
i > provide a safeguard against the mis use of these Sections. It is, 
therefore, proposed that in such cases report should be made to the 
ILah Court, to whom power is given to altei or reverse the order. 

Sir William Vincent in along speech said t'ha-.he knew that the 
minds of many had been exorcised over the use of Sectitn 144. Some 
believed that it had been misused although, as a maNt.r of fact, 
it was used in order to avoid the more drastic provisions J the 
Seditious Meetings Act, However, the point now was that tak». ~ 
for granted that the evil existed he thought that no worse remedy 
oonl 1 have been proposed than that brought forward by Mr. Ranga- 
eharur. He then explained how the executive officer who had 
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t/ain ‘law and order’ bad more often to act without anyVnd 
fftiyzo than his personal fears or police report. He went on fTT 
strain, sure that the House would not favour the motion. 

Mr. Rangachariar’s motion was then put and the House rejected 
it by 3G votos to 28. 

Dr. Gour introduced his Bill to define the liability of Hindu 
Co-partners. 

The Assembly also agreed to the first reading of Mr. Kamat’a 
Bill which intended to specifically lay down that a policy of insurance 
effected by a husband who is either a Hindu, Muhammadan, Bud¬ 
dhist, Sikh or Jain expressed on the face o| it to be a trust for his 
widow. This Bill, Mr. Kamat said, would introduce uniformity of 
law on the subject throughout India. 

The last motion stood in the name of Mr. Sohanlal who asked 
loavo to introduce his Bill to amend Section 375 of I. P. C,, so as 
to raise in case of rape the ago of consent of the girl concerned from 
twelve to fourteeu years. 

The motion was then put, and although there were somo 
dissentient voices the House agreed to the introduction of the Bill. 


Appeal to Elected Members 

That night the Democratic Party issued the following statement. A regr. t- 
table feature of the present session of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi from the 
people’s point of view has been the continued absence of about i0 elected 
members who have failed to put in their appearance at Delhi. Of the elected 
members who haw attended, there are about a dozen who vote invariably with 
the Government. The result lias been that several times during this session the 
elected members have been defeated by Government with the "help of elected 
members mentioned above. This happened when the resolution for the abandon- 
incut Of the policy of repression was debated, and again to-day when Mr. 
Itangachariar moved for l. ave to introduce a Bill to authorise High Courts to 
review ease.4 in which political workers «>r public speakers are proceeded a 
under Section 107 or 1H, Cr. P. C., Sir William Vincent strongly opposed the 
introduction aud succeeded in defeating the motion owing to t: • alienee <>f 
those elected members who represent more or less the popular aid.* in matters 
that come up before the Assembly. It is an open secret, that tie Budget that will 
be introduced to-morrow will show a large heavy deficit, aud it is apprclu-nd <1 
that it will contain proposals of fresh taxation or large loans or L th. His 
much to be hoped that every member will realise the gravity of the lualiou :u: l 
be found at his post on duty. 


The Council of State 


The same day tli 3 Upper House mot when some le.gi lativo 
biisii :'sb was ddno. The Emigration Bill was passed, Merchant 
Shipping Act Amend. Bill was introduced and the Dacca Uni * 
vorsilius Bill as amended by the Assembly, which evoked some 
discussion and several amendments to its various clauses, was 
then passed, 
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The Financial Statement 

of the year 1922-23 


DELHI—1ST MARCH 1922 

In introducing the Budget for the years 1922—23 the 
Hon’ Mr. W. M. Hailey, the Finance Member, said 

It was my. duty last year to place before this Assembly a 
Budget which exhibited a heavy deficit. I had to confront the 
House, at the very inception of its career, with one of the most 
difficult problems which can fall to tho lot of a representative 
Assembly. The responsibility was heavy, for the world was watch¬ 
ing to see how this, tho youngest of Parliaments, would meet a test 
which might have strained the capacity of many an older institution. 
But thoE*' of us to whom the success of the reformed constitution! 
had become an article of faith bad no apprehensions; and we were 
justified of our confidence. The House took up its burden in a 
spirit which in the common j udgment of every serious critic at once 
sualed its position among the representative institutions of the world. 
It would have indeed been a welcome task, if I could have come 
before you to-day with tho confident assurance that your courage 
had met with the success it desorved : if we could have told you 
that i ho steps you took last year had re-habilitated our finances 
and closed tho gap between the income and tho expenditure of tho 
nation. But Providence has seen otherwise, and this Assembly 
ag.iin has to face the heavy responsibility of dealing with a situation 
of great financial difficulty. It is no secret that the incomings of 
tho current year have fallen far below our expectations ; and as tho 
House has probably already anticipated, the estimates for tho coming 
y° ar disclose a heavy excess of expenditure over revenue. 

General Characteristics of the year. 

I come now to the details of our position, and will deal first 
with tlie general conditions which have falsified our estimates of 
revenue for tho present year. What weio the circumstances in 
wbi;h we budgeted last March ? The trade boom which followed 
the Armistice had definitely passed away and a heavy reaction had 
sot in : but the future outlook was obscure aud it was impossible 
to ray what prooioo effect it would have ou our reveuues. Wo 
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Budget. 


The Council of State 

DELHI—1ST MARCH 1921 
March 1st the Council mot for the presentation of t.bo 
Before this somo legislative businoss was transacted. 


. - - was 

Un the motion of Mr. O’Dcnnell the House passed the Bill further 
to amend tho Provincial Small Causo Courts Act, the Civil Procedure 
Code, 1908 (1) as passed by the Legislative Assembly. The House 
similarly agreed to the passing of the Bill to amend the Indian Limi¬ 
tation Act, 1908, as passed by tho Assembly. 

In view of the fact that tho Assembly had not agreed to tho 
amendment of the Council to clause 15 (2) of the Indian Income- 
Tax Bill substituting the words "any adult malo member” for the 
words any male member J regarding the exemption in respect of 
6 insurance, Mr. Cook wanted to move tho Council to agree to 
the Bill as amended by the Legislative Assembly. Mr. Cook said 
that although tho Government still thought that the amendment 
- fried in the Council of State, and which the Legislative Assembly 
reiusod to accept, was reasonable, right and proper, still on tho 
grounds of expediency and in order to avoid the delay it was 
necessary that tho House should accept tho motion. Tho Council 
agreed to tho motion. 

Mr. Cook, the Finance Secrotary, then presented the Budget. 

^ Possession of Minor Children 

• Th ,°., Hou80 then considered a Bill to control the possession of 
minor children by Sadhu Fakirs, roligious mendicants, and certain 
of.hci persons. It was intended to romove a standing priovm.co in 
the whole of tho country by preventing minors, both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, from being induced to lead a life of mendicancy or 
commit crimes. The Bill concerned only boys and not girls, and 
required overy person who possessed a minor to have him iogmlcrod 
in the district from which he took tho boy. Tho Bill was introduced, 
and it was ordered that it should be circulated for eliciting opinion. 


The Legislative Assembly 
In tho Assembly, on March 1st Sir Malcolm Hailey presented 
o Budget in a clear reasoned speech, which the Houso listened 
in pin-drop silence. It took the Finance Member one hoar to 
'lain the salient features of his lengthy statement. He then 
'oduced the Finance Bill to cover taxation proposals arising out 
iis financial statement. 

The Secretary of the Assembly then road a message from the 
-utary of the Counoil of State, announcing that the Uppe- 


minis 
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bad agreed to tbe passage of tbe Delhi Universit 



fu.ion Bills passed in the Assembly 

Spreading Disaffection Among the Police 
Sir W illiam Vincent next moved that the Bill to provide penalty 
for spreading disaffection among the police bo taken into considera¬ 
tion. iho Home Member said that the measure was intended to 
punish, with imprisonment which may extend to two years or with 
line which may extend to Rs. 1,000 or with both, any ono who 
attempts to spread disaffection among the members of tbe Police 
forco, and to induce mombers oi the force to withold services or to 
commit breaches of discipline. In view of tbo large number of 
amendments ho was quite willing to send the Bill to a Committee 
proposed by Mr. Subramaniam for examination of the measure with 
care, iho Bill, he said, wa3 based entirely on the principles of the 
English Police Act and the dangers of disaffection among the Police 
wore more acuto and real in this country than in England. Indeed, 
members were aware that some of these efforts had been partially 
successful in some parts of the Provinces. Ho alluded to the 
number of cases where policemen had ioined tho non-co-opcrators 
un<: thrown up service undor tho Govt. At a recent session of 
the Congress Committeo, arrangements were made for provision of 
funds to support those who leavo Government service. That ho 
tou! , is an indication that further efforts would be made to seduce 
1 ohee and soldiers from duty. Continuing, he said : ‘The security 
this country depends^yery largely on tho police. They are tho 


of 


nrst lino of dofence. They have been facing intimidation, brutal 
treatment) at the hands of tho mob and in many casos, murder. 1 hope 
that the House will roaliso tho difficulties under which they work. It 
is in Vended not to prevent tho subtle intimidation and subtle boycott, 
which it is difficult to provent, but, indeed, to stop attempts to 
cp re ad disaffection among the forco that is the guardian of public 
tranquillity in this country. It is not intended by this Bill to 
interfere with tbe legitimate activities of Police Associations.” 

Mr. Subramanyam, in moving his proposition for the Select 
omimttee, dispelled all doubts as to the attitude of the House 
o.Nuifrf the Bill. Thoy were not out to weaken the hands of the 
jov eminent m the maintenance of law and order, but wanted that 

V ' ^ i . V7 . v?as onact0( b safeguards bo provided against it 
abuse, and that it should be effective and easily workable. 

Dr. Gour followed in a similar strain and pointed out P 
h my risks which men would run eveu when giving bona fide advi 
to relatives serving in the Police. 

Mr. Agnihotri opposod tho Bill on the giouud that there v 
no necessity for the protection contemplated by the measure, 
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tea in an atmosphere of trade depression, and our est: 

for a definite rotardation in the normal growth which our 
revonues might otherwise have been expected to exhibit. But it 
was nob possiblo to foresee that tho depression of trade would reach 
such abysmal depths, not that its consequences would react so dis¬ 
astrously on our finances. I will tako separately the internal and 
extornal factors. As to the former, the effects of the poor monsoon 
of 1920 continued to show themselves throughout the year 1924. 
Wheat rose to Rs. 6 a maund in Januaiy and to the almost un¬ 
exampled figuro of Rs. 8 and half per maund in December ; Rangoon 
rice increased during the same period from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6-half, a 
m^und. Not only did we have to continue the embargo on the 
export of wheat, but India became a heavy importer. Labour 
trouble iit the collieries curtailed tho raising of coal : we could only 
maintain i‘be service of our railways by purchases of foreign coal at 
greatly increased expense and again of course with detrimental 
effect on our balance of trade. Thirdly, the conditions of tho 
country have been such, partly economic and partly political, that 
there has been a complete stagnation of the ordinary activities of 
internal trade. 1 shall not dwell again now on the unfortunate 
series of events which led to the locking up of many million pounds’ 
worth of imported goods owing to tho inability or tho failure of 
importers to take up their contracts. But whether this was due 
entirely to economic or partly to political causes, the event was 
typical of much of the history of internal trade throughout tho year. 
Not even an unusually favourable monsoon in the autumn of 1921 
has succeeded in solving a position due to the interaction of those 
double influences. Such were tho internal conditions ; I need not 
dwell at length on the external conditions. Tho prevailing depres¬ 
sion in Russia and Central Europe, aggravated by famine conditions 
in the former country, continued to deprive India of the customer® 
on whom in normal years she is wont to roly. How unstable was 
the basis on which our exports depended is shown by tho history 
of our reviving trade with Germany. Exports to that country 
which averaged I-half crores monthly during the period July- 
Soptember collapsed with the catastrophic fall of the Mark of 
October and had fallen in December to only half a ororc. Our 
exports, which had reached thoir height with 31 crores in Maron, 
1920, had declined to 18 crores in March 1921 and reached their 
lowest point in Juno of last year with 16 crores. It is true that 
there was a recovery to 21 crores in December, but on the whole, 
greatly reduced as has been the scale of ouv import' 1 , there ia 
a total balance against us of 33 crores for the ten months ending 
January, 
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Current Year’s Revenue. 

mo proceed at once to give in figures the total resultTof 
unfavourable factors. The budget estimates as finally passed 
provided for a small surplus of 71 lakhs, the revenue including 
new taxation being estimated at 121 and one-third crores 
and the expenditure at just over 127 and half crores. We now 
estimate that the revenue will be 108 crores or 20 and one- 
third crores less. 1 will take only the principal items. Under 
“Customs” we expected 37 and three-fourth crores; we do not 
now look to realize more than 33 and half, or a falling off of 4 and 
one-fourtb crores. But for a heavy revival of the import of sugar 
in the autumn our total receipts would be even worse ; indeed sug&f 
has come to our assistance to the extent of 6 & three-fourth crores 
out of the 3-half. In “ Taxes on income” we shall probably have 
to pay some heavy refunds, owing to adjustment of provisional 
assessments made on last year’s profits, and taking receipts and 
refunds together, the income will fall short by P,Q lakhs of the 
budget figure of 18’5 crores. “ Salt” will bo short by SO or 90 
lakhs of the expected figure of 7 crores, mainly owing to our 
inability to maintain a full supply of Northern Indian salt. 
“ Opium” will be short by 70 lakhs on the expected total of 3,73 
lakhs ; clearly our customers in the Far Fast anticipate decreased 
consumption as the result of international action. I come now to 
our commercial departments. Naturally enough our “ Railways” 
reflect the great stagnation of trade throughout the year, and in 
addition, the returns of the last few weeks have shown the effect 
of the recent strike. We expected to get gross receipts of 87 crores 
and shall have to content ourselves with 83. But the mischief does 
not end here, for far worse than the decline in gross traffic receipts is 
the increase in working expenses. Owing to short raisings of coal 
we have had to pay more for the Indian article, and to supplement 
the home supply by heavy purchases from abroad, and altogether tho 
total excess of working oxpenses over the budget figure will bo 
seven and one fourth crores. Allowing further for some falling 
off in the receipts from tho sur tax, the total worseness on the 
railway budget will bo no less than 13 crores : and railways, after 
payment. of interest charges will, for first the time for many years, 
bo working at an actual loss, namely over 2*5 crores. Finally, there 
are the Postsand Telegraphs.” The gross revenue is about 1’5 
crore.;- less than anticipated, of which about 35 lakhs occur in the 
yield from tho new rates approved by the Assembly last year. Here 
again, we have an instance of a large commercial dopartnmnt work¬ 
ing at a deficit ; the total loss to the general taxpayer on the com* 
bihed department in tho current year will be about 90 lakhs. Tho 
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Lined effect of thoso items is to produce the falling off 
cites tb which I have alluded. 


Current year’s expenditure 



Then as to expenditure. As I have said, we expected to spend 
.27*5 crores. But we shall have to spend 2 crores more on 
account of tho increase in “interjst charges’" duo to the larger 
proceeds of the rupee loan realized by us this year and the in 
creased borrowings undertaken in London. Under “military 
expenditure,” it will be remembered that wo allowed for 62,20 
crores of which 3 croros was attributable to Waziristan and one 
crore to expenditure on demobilization. During the year, however, 
Operations in Waziristan continued, contrary to our expectation.-, 
on the extended scalo set up in the concluding months of 1920-21, 
and altogether our expenditure on operations in that quarter 
have cost us six throe-fourth crores. 1 do not propose to analyse 
hero in detail the remaining figures of military expenditure, they 
still contain abnormal foatures such as, on tho one side, arrear claims 
from the War Office, and on the other, unexpected recoveries of 
arrears from tho same source. There have also been very heavy in¬ 
creases in the cost of foodstuffs. It will be sufficient to say that on 
the whole, in spite of the increase due to this factor, and to the 
heavy excess on Waziristan operations, wo have managed by careful 
control to keep the excess down to two three-fourth crores. The 
total therefore stands at 65 crores against a budget of sixty-two and 
one-fourth crore. No new permanent liability of any considerable 
amount has been added to the military charges in India with tho 
exception of an enhanced scale of pensions for the families of Indian 
soldiers and the expansion of tho Territorial forco. 


Deficit of Current and Previous year*. 


Altogether then our expenditure is somewhat over fourlo'a rj ami 
one fourth crores more than we expected uiiu deficit will 

amount to no less than 34 croros. If you carry your minds back to 
the history of the last three years, the Houso will realize that this 
is now tho fourth doficit in succession. In 1918-19 it amounted to 
6 crores ; in 1919-20 mainly due to tho Afghan War, tho deficit 
was 24 crore 9 ; our final accounts of 1920-21, swollen by many ad¬ 
justments of arrear expenditure on the Afghan war and the Great, 
war, showed a deficit of 26 crores. Adding tho 34 crores to which 
I have just referred, the total excess of expenditure over revenue in 
tho four years comes to 90 crores. Iam not ready to explain to 
the House the methods by which wo have during the past four years 
provided the money necessary for carrying on t e administration, 
nor to dwell on tho implication, to bo drawu from.Urn continued 
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of the coming year. 
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;$uin of deficit?. I have still to deal with the revenue a 



L—Revenue 


I do not know if there is any one here who would feel entitled to speak with 
confidence of the assumptions we shall make in estimating for budget purposes 
the character of the year on which we are about to enter. For myself, 1 can 
only indicate the main factors which have guided us. We have had a favour¬ 
able monsoon and good winter rains ; this in itself should brinfe down the price 
of food grains and help to rectify the balance of trade. Oil the other hand, the 
bazaar trade still has before it all the difficulties involved in the liquidation of 
the import contracts entered into two years ago, and the spectre of unrest looms 
before the trader, paralysing industry and benumbing enterprise. As for the 
outside world, the relative strength of India’s position is of course largely due to 
her share of the world’s staple requirements. It is true that overseas stocks of 
Indian goods are still large, but they have been much.reduced during the course 
of the past year and foreign consumers have been forced to come to India to a 
considerable ext mt for their immediate necessities. Her law jute and jute 
manufactures, though the period of boom has definitely passed, should still hold 
their own ; tea and cotton have indeed recovered to an extent that we could 
hardly have anticipated last year. The total exports of India during December 
ll.i 21 were higher than those of any month since September 1920. Although 
therefore stocks of India’s commodities in India are high, the signs are not 
favourable. It is probable that the historian of the future, with a clearer 
perspective, will look on the year 1921 as the logical sequel to 1920. The latter 
v : r experienced the full force oi the reaction from the feverish and unhealthy 
tiade activity which followed the Armistice. This reaction showed itself in a 
collapse of the world’s purchasing power, an unparalleled slump in prices and 
congestion of unsold and unsaleable stocks. In 1921 we had the beginning of 
the painful process of re-adjustment. We have already made some advance in 
that process, and the conditions of India are such that (if she can only maintain 
internal peace) she may reasonably expect to take an early share in the revival 
of trade. 


Estimates of Revenue for Next^Year 


I admit that the factors are obscure in many directions of groat importance 
an-1 . .’’-y certainly do not encourage optimism. But, on the whole we seem 
ju: niied A1' /raining our budget estimates on the assumption that there will be 
SuIlK: qight impVbverfient over tlhe trade conditions which have existed during 
the ..urrent year. I will take> the main heads in detail. Under Customs wo 
assume that the imports of piecegoods will be somewhat better than those of 
cum nt year, and also that, as result of the withdrawal of the restrictions on 
the export of Burma rice, the revenue from that export duty will now become 
normal. We have also assumed a moderate improvement, in the exports of jute ; 
on the. other hand, we cannot expect that the imports of sugar will be on any¬ 
thing like the scale of the current year, though we have felt justified in 
taking an estimate of 4 Sc three fourth crores as against the 0 & three fourth 
crores likely to be received from that source this year. On the whole, 
we ar % assuming a net Customs revenue of 3G-42 crores, nearly 3 crores 
m cxc r -B8 of the revenue which we aTe likely to collect in the current 
v ar. Then as regards Taxes on Income, we expect an increase in the 
‘],rt demand in most provinces with the exception of Bengal, but on the 
other lmud the figures of the present year have been swollen by large arrear 
collections, and iu the net, allowing for refunds in respect of collections on 
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sil assessments, we are assuming a total revenue of 19-S7crorefc 
/ crore less than our probable revenue in the current year r 

2 have adopted an estimate of slightly over seven crores, practically the 

-- that of the current year’s budget. Our receipts from the sale of Opium 

are now mainly derived from the direct supplies we make to foreign and 
Colonial Governments on the contracts now in force, and, except when new 
contracts arc entered into, do not vary very much from year to year • our 
revenue from the auction sales is, however, steadily dwindling and we do’ not 
expect more than half a crore from this source, making a total revenue, inclusive 
of the revenue from excise opium, of approximately 3 crores. This is aboui <;o 
lakhs less than the current year’s budget and about the same as the rev nuc we 
expect to get in the current year. 


Railway Revenue 


In attempting to frame an estimate of net receipts from bailways we are 
met with two difficulties. In the first place it is difficult to say what will be 
the exact yield from the new goods rates which will be brought into force from 
April 1st next, replacing the present sur-tax. It is also difficult to iay 
v.'hat the working expenses will amount to, as the coal market is in an abnor¬ 
mal state and a substantial increase or decrease in the cost of fuel will vitally 
affect the total. For Gnoss traffic eeceifTs we assume that the new goods 
rates will not yield less than G crores, and we think that an allowance et 
between 4 and 5 crores for normal growth in revenue is as much as can be 
Justified. We think therefore that a fair estimate of gross receipts next year 
will be 93*5 crores. For working expends we have taken the high figure of 
>o*6 crores on the assumption that fuel charges will remain high and after 
making as much provision as possible for the replacements, renewals which, as 
everyone knows, are so badly needed on all our railways. On these estimates, 
the NET r.ECEirTs next year will work out to 24 6 crores; after allowing for 
interest and other indirect charges which will amount to 2G crores. the 
railways will be working at a Iosb of over l crore. This is not tie. proper 
occasion for me to embark upon any discussion of the question how 
iei the administration of our railway should, in any particular year, he 
carried on with the object of producing a profit to th * amoral tax-p y It is 
a matter regarding which one side of the question, and one side only; 1 .i.- b •on 
put forward with considerable force in the report of Fir William Aow«>rr>i'^ Com 
mittee. The House is aware that the proposal made by that Commitii’c to 
effect a complete separation between the railway and the general budget was 
duly considered by a Committee composed of members of the 1/ogislaturc. who^o 
report was published last December. That Committee decided that, whatever 
might bo the theoretical merits of this question, practical considerations alone 
made it impossible to effect any such separation for the pr. mid. On one poire, 
however, there can, I imagine, be no room for diversity of opinion, namely, that 
the railways must pay their own way. 


Contemplated Increase in Passenger Fares 

For this reason we propose to take measures to increase the traffic receipts, 
’he estimates which I have just given already take account of a subsUnhal 
crease in goods rates in substitution of the existing suT-tax. Tl only remain- 
ig course therefore is to effect a material increase in passenger fai An 
increase averaging about 26 per cent will, we estimate, produce an . i m G 
crores of revenue. This will of course more than make up the ostium d loss 
on next year’s working, but we shall have to continue for many year, heir ■ 
expenditure, debatable to the revenue account, on replacements abd ren 
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larged programme of capital expenditure will involve a cumuHaJJ_ 

„ , |ntcreat charges for sonic years to come ; we, therefor-', consider that 
A^jfustiJicd in providing for some margin. 

Loss on the Postal Department 

the remaining important head on the revenue side is posts and tele- 
graphs. I must first of all explain what wc have done as regards the separa¬ 
tion ot capital expenditure from expenditure charged to 'revenue. The House 
\vi.l remember that the ^question was examined last March on the initiative of 
Mr. Samarth, when it was decided to transfer approximately 1 crore from 
revenue to capital as representing expenditure which was intrinsically of 
a capital nature. That transfer was made more or less summarily ; it was 
obviously desirable to keep on the right side, and not to debit to loan funds 
••xi -n liture which was really of tht, nature of running expenses and would 
only have to be written back to revenue. Wc have subsequently made a more 
careful examination of the various items of expenditure, and as a result wo 
!i..ve iclt justified, in the revised estimates for the current year, debiting to 
capital a total amount of 128 lakhs. For the ensuing year, of the total estimated 
expenditure of 11 and one-fourth crores we find that we can justifiably take 1,45 
b\l;hs capital provisionally, pending of course the reconstitution of the post 
and telegraph accounts as a result of the investigation which has just been 
completed by the expert accountants who have been engaged on that work. 
\\ ith this division as between capital and revenue, we estimate that the 


' : M> nditurc chargeable to the revenue account next year will exceed the receipts 
by about, y<; lakhB, after allowing for the debit of interest on the capital charge, 
n p figure, however, docs not include the cost of pensions on the one hand, 
dits for a certain concessional services rendered by the 
States or foreign Governments. It we make adjustments 
items, there will be a further credit due to the department 
I, allowing for this, it may be said that during the current 


oud on 11 
department 


- -- pensions on the one hand, 

[i 0Ulcl ’ credits for a certain concessional services rendered by the 

-a account of th«c «*•? «■*? a.ljuHments 

of about 17 lakhs, and, 

■Z v‘b!t‘bnT jnt *1? bc r i ,' vork " i n at »«rs5oSt"ao'u3t£ir»idihUt 

m-xt. jc.,r it v. ill be working at a loss of about 80 lukhs. This has a very deli- 
: on certain proposals that I thall shortly mention. 

my review of revenue for the coming year. Including the in- 
r*n passenger rates it should amount to sixteen and one-fourth crores; 
increase, it would come to 110 5 crores as against a revised esti- 
u[ 108 crores for the current year. 1 come now to the expenditure side. 
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npbasiec is that, as was the case a year ago, the 
its for the inclusion of items of new expoudi- 
et, we have made provision for no 
l to be of imperative necessity 
Such items of new expenditure as 
finance Department’s net have furthi 
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tic Standing Finance Committee’s scrutiny be for 
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M re t he effect of this policy has been part icular 
figure entered is lf>(> lakhs, and 1 must po 
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biTS will notice in the detailed estimates a special e*$ cn l__ 

.or political chakges ; this is a tentative P™ vi gi(m f or a 
otter solution of political trouble 9 on the frontier. It h snot yet 
i\ £srm which admits of the exhibition of full details. p 0 r the 
reoi, the variations in c’ v- t expenditure are not large. Ihere will b, a saving 
from the cessation of CENSUS oi'EIiATlCNtb counterbalanced by cc^um addi¬ 
tions to income-tax establishments, and a provision of 1C laklg f 0T various 
schemes of improvement at the SALT sources in Northern India vv ]jj c h are of 
imperative necessity for the safeguarding of our salt Teyenuc. A^-rt from the 
extra political charges and the other variations which I have j us t reared to, 
the civil heals show a small increase oil the probable expenditure in the 


current year. 

Estimated Rate of Exchange for Next Year 
As regards EXCHANGE I may say at once that I see no indications, in tL 
piesent conditions and outlook of our foreign trade, which would justify our 
assuming an average rate of exchange higher than Is. 4d. duiing next year, 
and accordingly that is the figure upon which these estimates arc based. 
In mentioning that estimated average rate I must again impress on the House 
that I am attempting no sort of prophesy regarding the future course of 
exchange, nor should anything that I say be taken as an indication of policy. 
It is of course unavoidable, for the purpose of the budget programme, to make 
some sort of assumption, however rough, as to the level at which exchange 
is likely to stand, taking the coming year as a whole. I have, as I have said, 
assumed for budget purposes a rate of Is. 4d. The debit that will be necessary 
in our accounts, which arc still maintained on a 2s. basis will, on this assump¬ 
tion, be about 15*5 crores, of which 10 crores will appear under the brad 
‘'Exchange”, the remaining 5-5 crorcfi being debited in the estimates of the 
commercial departments. 


No Provision for Reduction of Provincial Contribution 


Finally, before I come to the military estimates, I must point out that 
we have made no provision for any reduction in the present contribution, 
payable to us by the Provincial Governments, the amount of which after 
allowing for the waiving of the Bengal contribution, is 11,20 lakhs. The House 
is aware that several provinces, notably, Madras, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, have pressed us strongly for some reduction next year inti amount of 
their contributions, it is also a matter of common knowledge as ninny of the 
provinces are finding it dilEcnlt, it not impossible, to cover t'uoii expenditure, an l 
have hod to ask their legislature, to sanction various echonu a of new taxa¬ 
tion in order to help balance their budgets. I s' all hav.i something mme to «y 
regarding tin* position of the provinces before letdown, lot the present, 
I will only say that we have not provided lor any 1 1° r ,1,c K11,n -' ,v • *'!’ u 

that, with the certainty of a deficit taring uh In the face, it was <iin 
impracticable to do so. But I need hardly say that the progressive rnluetmu and 
extinction of these contributions must bo regarded as a first charge upon any 
belli rncsu that the financial position of the Central Government may t-kc.v m 
uturo years. 

Military Expenditure 

I nnv/ take tho final and heaviest figure, namely, Military i-xpcTu1itr.ro. 
i ue established charges we estimate at 60,70 crores against o#,20 in the current 
y. ar’a Budget, Wazinstan charges at 2,13 against 3,00, and de mobilization 
expenditure ai, -30 a-aiuat 1,00; ti.e total is therefore 62*16 crores or approxi- 
: uupo an IT, the Budget for the current year. The inert 
c&UbPouod oha*g.9 docs not represent any addition to the strength of the - 
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as already laid down, except in the case of tin 
• ly f lue to an item which lies entirely outside 
, »°®. 6 rcat increase in prices of provisions and other cl 
hese ar estimated to cost nearly 2 crores more than in tV-C - ■— 

Apart fi° ,u Jhe outlay necessary for the expansion oi the Territorial to*oe 
and from a relatively small sum of money for the revision of the pay of certain 
classc: of » laa personnel in tbn Army services whose remuneration has not 
yet been up to the standard obtaining in other quarters; no new 

demauds h*. pailifrary outlay h.ave been admitted. Not only so, but it would 
have bee* iraposb’ble to keep the established charges down to the figure I have 
given Aad we not effected retrenchment in a number of directions, notably in 
Military Works, the purcV/ase of new equipment, and the strength of the Teserve, 
ami further by taking credit for an anticipated shortage of British troops. 
As regards Waziristan, I fear that the figure can be regarded as tentative only, 
/or it is always difficult to forecast the exact effect of military operations of 
this nature. These operations may as in the present year lead again to an excess 
in the military budget. The 35 lakhs on demobilisation expenditure represents 
the sura which the Secretary of State has estimated will be required in 1022-23 
for the payment of India’s share of the compensatory gratuities to officers 
of the Indian Army who have been found surplus to the strength owing to 
reduction of establishment. 


Resultant Deficit 

Tko net rosulfc of those figures is that we expoct an expenditure 
oi 1142 & one-fourth crores against a revenue, on the basis of existing 
taxation and including the provincial contributions of 9,20 lakhs, 
which will amount to 1,10-5 crores, i.c., a deficit of thirty one and 
one fourth crores, which would bo reduced to twenty five and throo 
fourth crore3 by the contemplated increase in passenger fares men¬ 
tioned by mo. 

How to meet the Deficit. 

1 now come to the hardest part of my task to-day, namely, to dis¬ 
cuss what measures should be taken to meet the gravo problem presen¬ 
ted by an estimated deficit next year of about 31 and three-fourth 
crores. It is obvious that there are, in theory, three courses which can 
bo adopted either separately or in combination. First, wo can budget 
to reduce for a deficit, either the whole or part of the above amount; 
second, e can attempt to reduce our expenditure ; and third, wo 
can take steps to increase our revenues. The problem is so grave, 
take so large, being nothing less than the sol. 
of the country (hat 1 make no apology for examining in some detail? 
each of these tlireo courses. 


Budgeting for a Deficit 

Would it bo desirable, or would it even be possible, to lea 
the whole or the major part of this deficit uncovered ? Now, so 
a3 I have been able to ascertain, on one occasion only in tho past 
has tho Government of this country deliberately budgeted for a 
deficit, This was in 1915-16, tho first budget of the war, when Sir 
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Meyer budgeted for a deficit of about 4 crores. Inj 
/that budget, Sir William Meyer carefully explained^the 
L ~~Jna which had led him to adopt that course. He emphasised 
that the Government would not think of proposing to budget for a 
deficit if the deficiency in revenue promised to be of a more or less 
abiding character. That, however, ho held, was not the case on 
that occasion ; it was tbon too early in the war to bo sure that the 
excess of expenditure over rovenue was anything more than tem¬ 
porary, and unless and until it could bo shown that the gap between 
rovenue and expenditure was likely to last for some time, it would 
not be justifiable to impose increased taxation, especially as the 
Government’s cash balances could at that time bo relied on to 
produce the necessary finance. For the rest, so far as my researches 
go, tho Government of India have always endeavoured to meet tho 
expenditure of each year from the revenues of that year, and 
although on occasions their estimates have been disturbed and 
deficits have actually accrued, they have, except on one occasion 
mentioned above, never deliberately contemplated that their ex¬ 
penditure should exceed their revenues. 1 do not think that 
there can bo any doubt that this policy consistently followed 
in good years and bad, when the outlook was fair and when it was 
gloomy, had much to do with the sound financial position in which 
India found horself at the beginning of the war, and with the excel¬ 
lence of the credit of tho State both within tho country and abroad. 


Deficit not Temporary. 

Now, in considering the extent, if any, to which we should be 
justified in leaving this estimated deficit uncovered, there aro two 
points of vital importance to which I must invito the careful atten¬ 
tion of the House. In the first place, it is necessary to examine 
briefly the real naturo of the current and next year’s deficits. Can 
it bo said that the present emergency is similar to that which Sir 
William Meyer had to face in preparing his budget for 191.0 1G ? I 
hold that the answer to this must be in the negative. I do not 
think that it is possible to take up the position that these deficits 
ire due to transient causes, that we can look for bettor times ahead, 
nd that we should consequently be justified in having things as 
toy aro, in the hope that before long our revenues will once more 
ve equalled our expenditure. I must 6ay frankly that I see very 


le prospect of any such equilibrium being attained with a numsur- 
3 period. In saying this I do not mean to imply that either tho 
i bable deficit of 34 crores in the current year or the estimated 
deficit of 31 & three-fourth crores this year is necessarily to bo taken 
as a measure of the permanent gap between our oxpeiidituro and 
our revenue. I assume that, with tho liquidation of our frontier 
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^cnta, that portion of our military charges which are 
abnormal 5 v/ill disappear. I also assume that our revenues 
respond to any substantial revival in trade, when the day of 
that revival dawns, as assuredly dawn it must. But after making 
every possible assumption of this nature, I do not think it can bo 
s-iid that, if things are left as they are, equilibrium will be attain¬ 
able within a measurable time. It has, moreover, to be remembered 
that we have a certain loss of revenue in front of us, in respect of 
the gradual abolition of the provincial contributions. I have not 
overlooked the fact that the stabilisation of the rupeo at 2s. would 
relievo our revenues to the extent of about 15 crores a year, but tho 
flouso is in as good a position as I am to judge whether we should 
bo justified in placing any reliance on this recommendation. The 
problem, as l fear we must envisage it, is thus not ono of carrying 
on until we have turned tho corner, for tho turning is nowhere 
visible. 

How the Deficits have been Financed. 

Secondly, it is necessary to examine briofly what a succession 
of deficits loally moans, and what are tho results which it leads to. 
will not embark on any theoretical discussion of financial ethics 

caLTv' T y actua f ia0t3 - lncludil| g the deficit of the 

, J f a f’ dun ’!? the , I ,u3t four years our expenditure (in using 
word expenditure 1 mean of course expenditure debitable to 

^ .. r“»«° 

‘‘Nation) has exceeded our revenue by a total amount of SO 
c ores. Whore did this money come from 1 The short answer is 
that we have been living on credit. About 37 crores havo beon 
obtained by tho issue of fiduciary currency notes, namely notes tho 
oil y lacking of which are our own I. O. U’s. A further 47 crores 
will have been found by incurring floating debt in the shape of 
treasury bills, while the remaining b crores will have been taken 
trom the proceeds of our regular annual borrowings. Our treasury 
bills consist of short terms bills (mostly for 3, 6 or 9 months) which 

we have so far managed t° renew on maturity. But it is an open 
rocont'etn W0 .. bav ° 0lli y succeeded in doing this by virtue of the 
it is voi-S rf 1 ui° -? ad<S “ ud ccnscquent plethora of bank money 
u 1 r y doubtful if on any real revival of trade we should bo ah! 

'' - 1 floating ’ an amount of treasury bills on anything liko t 1 
present scale. A treasury bill outstanding in the neighbourly 
0, or oven of 40, crores is, as I have more than once poin 
out, a matter for great anxiety, seeing that, at any timo, with 
appearance of other demands upon the discount, market suoh ui"<i 
rovi val of trrnlo or an acute monetary position, our sales might, nob 
covor our maturities and wo should then havo no alternative, if wo 
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ko dishonor our bills, but to make a further large fie 
currency noteB. During tbo past month or two wo^tiave, 
had a preliminary warning as to the insecurity of our posi¬ 
tion ; a sudden tightening of money in Bombay Jed for a time to 
distinct embarrassment ; in spite of our giving very much more 
favorable terms for our treasury bills wo found great difficulty in 
meeting our requirements and were obliged as a temporary measure 
to re-issue a substantial amount of currency notes which we had 
cancelled during the preceding months. And, of course, the depen¬ 
dence of Government upon the money market, to supply it on credit 
with funds to meet the gap betwoen incomings and outgoings, itself 
reacts strongly upon the supply of money available for trade, thus 
sotting up a vicious circle. To escape from that circle is ono of the 
most pressing problems before us. 

Not practicable to continue Financing deficit on the present scale 


What then is the inevitable conclusion to which these consider 
ations load ? Putting aside all theoretical considerations of principle 
and of sound financial policy, the financing of a further deficit next 
year, of an amount anything liko the thirty one and three fourth 
croros estimated, is simply not a practicable proposition. I should 
bo much mistaken if we have not already reached tho limit of safety. 
To attempt to increase our floating debt beyond the figure at which 
it is likely to stand on April 1st next would bo to invite not only 
gravo monetary stringency, but possibly oven a severe crisis. To raid 
oil o Gold Standard Reserve, which has been built up for an entirely 
dilFerent purpose, would be merely putting olF the evil day, tad 
would bo an expodient which could bo adopted only as a last resort 
and ovon then purely as a temporary measure. To rely on the pi ore< I* 
of our annual rupee or sterling loans to finance our deficits won 
as I shall show later in my speech, bo equally impracticable, seeing 
that we shall fully need tho whole of these for financing our oxisHng 
capital liabilities and productive expondituro on our railways. ^ 1 no 
inevitable result, in short, of any attempt to finance a deficit o* tins 
size would, in my opinion, be to force U9 to large issues of un uclaui 
currency notes, and I am euro tho House will agree with me that 
ho efFect of such inflation upon tho general level of prices in this 
Hin try and upon our general credit, would bo very serious. My 
nclusion then is, and I state it with perfect confidence, that the 
-blem bofore us is one that cannot be shelved or left to look 
~ sr itself. It is a problem which has to be faced, and it is my 
duty to ask this House and country, whatever their opinion may bo 
the particular proposals that wo are making, to join with Uu in 
facing it. 
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Reduction in Expenditure 

far can we reduce the deficit by cutting down our expen- 
I have already indicated the difficulties which wo have 
encountered in regard to our largest spending department, the Array. 

I have told the House that as regards the civil department, wo have 
cut out all new expenditure which cannot be proved to be of 
imperative necessity. I do not claim that further reductions 
arc impossible ; as the House knows, we are committed to an 
enquiry into the steps necessary to effect retrenchment, even if that 
rosulrs in curtailing departmental activities. We have agreed to 
accede to the desire of the Assembly for the appointment, of a Com¬ 
mittee of retrenchment, and an announcement will shortly be made 
on the subject. But the field of civil expenditure over which that 
enquiry can range is small ; it does not extend to more than 20 
crores ; and though retrenchment may and no doubt will be effected, 
it could have but a minor effect in restoring tho balance. In any 
case, a Finance Member must frame his budget not on what he 
hopes may be effected in tho future, but on the basis of the expen¬ 
diture now actually being incurred. 

Possibility of Transferring Expenditure from Revenue to Capital. 

I have sometimes heard it asked why we cannot simplify to 
some extent our financial problem by taking to capital certain of the 
expenditure which is at present debitable to revenue, why, it is 
urged, should the present generation have to pay for expenditure on 
public works or other objects, which have a permanent or serai-per 
malient life, such as civil buildings, roads and bridges on the fron¬ 
tier, new barracks, etc., or, again, on stores and material used in 
our commercial departments, such as tho Post and Telegraphs? This 
contention is, to a large extent, met by the fact that the present esti¬ 
mates make practically no provision at all for new civil buildings, 
that the construction of Delhi and capital expenditure on railways 
are already met from capital funds, and that we aro already provid* 
ing for the debit to loan funds of expenditure on storo and material 
for our Telegraphs. It is, however, quite unnecessary to discuss this 
question at any length, for, in point of fact, whatever may be tbf 
division in our accounts as between capital and revenue, we aro ur 
fortunately already meeting a largo proportion of our annual expo* 
diture from borrowed funds. The figures which I havo already giv 
show that we havo been doing this on a very large scale, far 
excess of what by any stretch of reasoning could be described ai reui 
capital expenditure. To reduce our revenue doficit by a mere stroke 
of tbo pen would not in any way affect or cover up tho actual posi¬ 
tion, 
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Necessity for increasing Postal Rates, 
have carried the House with me so far, I have establ^stSeC 
propositions. The first is a two fold one, namely, that tho 
country cannot, if it has any regard for its credit or any thought tor 
its future solvency, take rofugo in tho simple course of leaving 
the whole or oven the greater part of this deficit uncovered, 
and further, that quito apart from such considerations, it would 
not be a practicable proposition to do so, even if we tried. 
Secondly, however successful our efforts may be in reducing our 
expenditure, and imporativo though it is that wo should make tho 
attompt, it is out of tho question to expect any relief from this 
source to be on such a substantial scale as materially to reduce 
the excess of expenditure over revenues. I submit therefore that 
there is no escape from tho conclusion that it is imperative to take 
every possiblo step to increase our revenues. We can do this in 
two ways : firstly, by makiug the services, if possible, yield a profit ; 
secondly, by increasing taxation. As regards the first mothod, 1 
have already indicated that we propose to increase the railway 
receipts to the extent of about 6 crores by an increase in passenger 
fares. There remains the Post and Telegraph Department. It is 
not possible to increase the telegraph charges, which are already on 
the high side, and indeed that branch of the department more than 
pays its way. We are, however, as I have already shown, losing 
hoavily on tho combined Post and Telegraph Department. Last yoar 
wo invited tho legislature to agree to certain measures for increasing 
our postal receipts. The most important of these, namely, the 
doubling of the postcard rate and tho raising of the minimum charge 
for inland letters from half an anna to one anna, wore not accepted. 
The increases agreed to were by comparison of minor value and aro 
only expected to produce 35 lakhs in the current year. Hon. Mem¬ 
bers will recollect the circumstances which led, by a compromise, to 
the adoption of a nine pie rato for letters exceeding half a tola 1 u 
weight. 1 understand that the increased rovenuo from this source 
has been very small, not more than 10 lakhs ; it has also loil to 
many administrative difficulties in the matter of weighing 
and collecting overcharges so much so that I am told that tho oo lec¬ 
tion of overcharges is not worth the revenue obtained, and 
\1 together the inconvenience that has been caused to tbo pubnc has 
ot been commensurate with the gain to the exchequer. > 0 shall 
nv ask the legislature to consider the position which it took up 
uust year. I admit now, as I admitted then, the enormous advan¬ 
tage to a country of a cheap postal service nor do 1 understinvdo 
in any way tho strong sentimental attachment that must exist to 


the pice post-card. My reply to such considerations, 
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necessity ; with the enormous increase in tho cosl of 
_ that has occurred in recent years, tho country cannot 
ni or to maintain a postal sorvice at tho present cheap rates, 
propose therefore to raise to half an anna tho quarter 


Wo 


anna postcard, and, secondly, to abolish tho half-anna and 9 pie 
r.Jes for lottors, making the charges in future ono anna for letters 
not exceeding 2 & half tolas in weight, and ono anna for every 
additional 2 <fc half tolas. Wo ostimato that tho increased revenue 
obtainable from these measures will bo 160 lakhs. I may point out 
th r oven after these changes, wo shall still on tho whole have tho 
cheapest postal service in the world. 

Ihc^e two measures, namely, tho increase in railway passenger 
f.n’es and tho increase in postal rates, will represent a total increased 
r venue of 760 lakhs, reducing our estimated deficit from 31 croros 
, . , 18 t0 crores 16 lakhs. 1 now turn to the further measures 

a Inch wo consider that the financial position of tho country render 
imperative. 


Proposals for Additional Taxation. 

The problem oi how to raise a largo amount of additional 
l-.'ho'V.x™ "!TTf d taXation - with tho minimum of hardship 
commerce has I ra ,7" mum , of disturbance to trade and 

r The bJdan t l 1 ? 1 8 ^j ect of nnxiom 
invited to shoulder i t ' ihe uurden which tho country is now 
hiiYn it «. .« ■? n * hc “ Vy 0n ° ; we ba '° done our best to distri- 

community Xl l“ ’ * a<, . K P ° 8sibl ° and to 8e ® ^ all classes of tho 
community shall contribute, each according to its capacity. When 

th 'hr' /'°TT “ re " eqUirotl - the Cr3t head to which one’s 

Sritbthetj ^n° mS ' ^ W6 8fe at ° nec «»*»»*•* 

lll| l| „ „!.„ r <1 that aFucal Commission is now sitting, and if tho 
, ? ,r rnvor| nos were not so urgent, we should have preferred 

nronu.im? co " alu3 ’ 0 " of t. hat Commission’s deliberations before 
; .nn any further alteration of tho tariff. Any such postpone¬ 
ment. is, however, impossible. 1 

No pre judging of F.scal Commission’s Report. 

thv \u\ZTcT m - y ^ bc!<J 0,1 tho various important issuer 
pi, in may bo ulhm l in? m,S8 '°' 1 1 ' 3 "° W co,1sl(J ering, and whatever deci 
the “ y i: rrV m,#d at 0n ita re t ,or '- is no escapin' 
oil inevitably i 1 th ° l ’ r05flUr0 of financial necessity must, in at 
rnu inrn l i • V<h,< “'^mg of our customs duties, purely for 
i; ;; , 1 ? c "' 8 irrespective of what tho effect may be 

I <’ an -* i’ arl i -ul ir tariff-head in ihe direction of protection 

Imperial preference, or free trade, in framing our proKff w 
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ic/wevor, endeavoured to proservo to tho greatest possible_ 

ie general character of the present tariff and tho general rela- 



— n-- .• -o- 

^\Xon inter sc of tho various duties ; in other words, we have ende¬ 
avoured to limit our proposals in such a way as not to involve any 
important change of principle in tho existing fiscal arrangements. 
Details of Customs Proposals 


(t) Tho vast majority of customs duties necessarily fall upon 
tho consumer, and the general character of the proposals which I 
am about to mention is, therefore, that of a tax on consumption. 
Wo propose to raise to 15 per cent the import duty on all articles 
now assessed to 11 per cent. But since one of the most important 
articles, both of import and of consumption, is piece-goods, we pro¬ 
pose that tho consumption of piece-goods in this country should bo 
taxed by a further 4 per cent ; that is to say we should raise j:he 
cotton excise duty from 3*5 to 7*5 per cent. Iho combined effect 
of these two measures is estimated to bring in an increased revenue 
of 545 laldia. Wo have not, of 20 urse, overlooked tho contentious 
history of tho cotton excise duty, but aftor tho account that I havo 
given this morning of our financial necessities, and after what I 
have just said regarding the raising of the general ad valorem duty, 

1 do not think that even the most malignant of our critics can 
accuse us of raising the cotton excise duty for tho purpose of 
counterbalancing the import duty on foreign manufactures. 

(it) Tho present import duty on machinery, iron aud st el, and 
railway material, is only 2'5 per cent. Wo propose to raise this to 
10 per cent, yielding an extra revenue of 4,05 lakhs. 

(iti) We consider that tho trade in foreign sugar can, and 
should, bear an increase of duty, and we propose to raise the present 
import duty from 15 to 25 per cent, yielding an extra revenue of 

2 crores. 

( iv) We propose to raiso the specific duty of 12 anna* per ? ros ® 

boxes of matches to Be. 1/8 per gross boxes, yielding an estimated 
additional revenue of 95 lakhs. . 

( v) We propose to impose .an excise duty of 1 anna por gallon 
On kerosirie produced in India, with a corresponding increase in tho 
duty on imported petroleum, natnoly from one and half aim: to two 
\nd half anna per gallon, tho ext ra revenue from which moasuros will 
>o 90 lakhs. 

(rt) Last March we ioined many Hon. Member* in resisting 
this House a proposal to remove yarn from the free list. \\ e 
d that the arguments then used must now yield to our financial 
•ossities, and wo propose to ask tho House to agroo to an import 
t.y of 5 per cent, on imported yarn, yielding a rovenuo of half 
rore, 
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4)/The imports of articles which are assessed at the hil 
aritf, namely, 20 per cent, have, during the greater part ot 
fear, been very disappointing. I do not think, however, that 
this decrease can fairly be attributed to the now duty imposed last 
March, but rather to the very excessive imports, and consequent 
over-stocking, of the previous year. Moro recently, the imports of 
these articles have sensibly increased. Wo consider that the rate 
of duty can now be increased from 20 to 30 per cent, yielding an 
extra revenue of 75 lakhs. 

(viii) As regards alcoholic liquors, the customs returns show 
that any attempt to increase the import duty on wines would almost 
certainly result in an actual loss of revenue, but as regards ale and 
beer, liquors and spirits, although we should have preferred to have 
waited another year before raising the duties further, we cannot 
afFord to neglect any possible increase of revenue in the coming 
year, however small. Moreover, when we are proposing heavy 
additional taxation, affecting many necessaries of life, we think it 
i:; ull the more imperative to take from alcohol the maximum 
revenue possible. We accordingly propose an increase of approxi¬ 
mately 20 per cent in the duties on all alcoholic liquors, oxcept 
wine?, yielding an extra revenue of 30 lakhs. 

The actual incroasca proposed are as follows :_ 


Ale, beer, porter, ider and other ferraonted 
liquors, per gallon 

Perfumed spirits, per gallon 
Liqueurs, untested, per 
gallon 

Liqueurs, tested, per proof 
gallon ••• 

All other spirits, per proof 
gallon 

No change is proposed in 
the duty on denatured 
spirits. 

As regards tobacco, we do not think that for the prosen 
having regard to tho great decrease in consumption, any furth 
increase in duty is possible without actual detriment to the rovoni'' 
Tho total increased revonue obtainable next year from t 
increases in customs, which I have now mentioned, is estimat 
at M,90 lakhs. Full details will be found in the Schedule to t 


Present 
rate of 
duty. 

Proposed 

rate. 

G half annas. 
Rs. A. p. 

30 0 0 

8 annas. 
Rs. A. P. 

3G 0 0 

25 0 0 

30 0 0 

• 18 12 0 

21 14 0 

. 18 12 0 

21 14 0 
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ill which I shall ask your permission, Sir, to intrpcMo 
ning. The extra revenue during the current month is 
o be 80 lakhs. 

Income-tax and Super-tax. 



These measures will still leave an uncovered deficit of about 
nine and one fourth ororea. Wo feel it necessary to make a further call 
on the payors of income-tax and super-tax. We do not propose, how- 
ovor, to olfect any alteration in the rate of tax payablo by persons 
whose incomes do not exceed Rs. 30,000 a year. Indeed an increase 
in those rates, even by a substantial amount, would not bo likely to 
produce any large increase in revenue, seeing that most of our in- 
como-tax revenue comes from assessments made at the highest rate. 
We propose to raiso the rate on incomes between Rs. 30,000 and 
Rs. 40,000 from 14 to 15 pies, and on incomes above Rs. i 0,000 
from 16 to 18 pies. As regards super-tax, we propose to regard the 
higher rates, working up in the manner shown in the Schedulo to 
the Finance Bill, to the highest rale of 6 annas as against the exis¬ 
ting highost rate of 4 annas. The combined effect of these two 
measures is estimated to produce an extra revenue of two and one- 
fourth crores. 

Finally, wo consider that the present emergency is such that 
there is now no alternative but to increaso the salt duty, which has 
always been regarded as our ultimate roservo. We propose to in¬ 
crease the duty from Rs. 1-4 to 2-8 a maund. The present consump¬ 
tion of salt in India works out at 6 seors per head of population. 

1 he increase of Rs. 1-4 per maund will therefore represent 3 annas 
per head per annum, or lot us say 12 annas per annum for oach 
household of four. It cannot surely bo maintained that thi will bo 
felt appreciably by even the poorest classes. The oxrra rownno is 
estimated at 5 crores a year, but in the first year, owing to (he exis- 
tenco of the credit system of sales, is not likely to excood 430 lakhs. 
As in the case of the increased Customs duties the increase in t-ho 
salt duty will come into force from to day, and the extra revenue in 
the current month is estimated at 20 lakhs. 

The total extra revenue obtainable from the measures which I 
have mentioned to-day is estimated at slightly over 29 crores next 
year and at 1 crore in the curront year. The uncovered deficit will 
boroforo be two and throe fourth crores, togother with the indotor- 
linato liability to which I have already alluded in rogard to 
aziristau. Financial considerations by thomselves would involve the 
iQt position of a further taxation of at least 3 crores in order that we 
might fully establish equilibrium. After every careful consideration, 
however, we do not feel justified in asking the legislature to agree 
to tho imposition of additional taxation beyond that which I have 
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Mentioned, But the existence of any uncovered defiejtj 
ht circumstances, a matter for anxiety ; and we can only hope 
hy a combination of strict economy in every direction, together 
with an expansion of our revenues by a steady revival in trade, we 
shall before long arrive at a position of equilibrium, for l must warn 
the House that unless equilibrium between revenue and expenditure 
is arriv d at in the near future, the financial position and crodit of 
this country will inevitably suffer a rapid deterioration. 

Ways and Means 


I have had a good doal to say to the House this morning 
regarding the state of the ordinary revenues of the country and the 
expenditure which is debitable to our revenue account. 1 must 
now turn to that part of our financial administration generally 
known a3 “Ways and Means.” I know that some people aro 
inclined to fight a little shy of ways and means matters because 
o c . the technicalities which are inseparable from the subject. But 
on this occasion 1 must invito llon’ble Members to give their 
particular attention to the main facts regarding our ways and means 
operations in the current and comming years, for there is this 
year more than the usual connection between our revenue and 
our ways and means accounts. In the days of many of my more 
fortun.ite predecessors the existence of substantial revenue surpluses 
v’os frequently roliod qa to supply funds for financing our capital 
liabilities. There was much to bo said for that cautious and 
conservative policy, which aimed at limiting strictly the amount 
of our borrowing and thus undoubtedly helped to place India’s 
financial credit in the high position which it occupied. Thoro 
was, however, something to be said on the other side, and thero 
must be many here who remember Mr Gokhalo’a trenchant 
criticisms of continued largo surpluses which should, he contended, 
have been devoted primarily to the relief of taxation. During 
more recent years, however, we have unfortunately seen the other 
.side of the picture, aud I bavo already portrayed something of 
tho difficulties which my Department has encountered in find¬ 
ing the actual cash to finance a sorios of revenue deficits. Indeed, 
it is because wo are now obviously approaching the end of our 
resources as regards financing deficits that we have felt obliged, 
quite apart from all other considerations, to ask the House t< 
agree to drastic measures in order to attempt to bridge the gu 1 
between our revenue and our expenditure. I have shown tb 
during past four years we have bad to find resources amounting 
to no Igjs than 90 crores in respect of revenue deficits, iucludi tig 
no Jeis than 34 crores lit the cutrent year. In speaking of ne:xt 
year’s deficit I have already emphasised the gravo dangers involved 
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t/tompting to continue to livo on our credit in ord 
rrent expenditure. Thf> facts and figures which I 's'Bal 
the House will show how this liability has handicapped 
us in our ways and means operations, has forced us to borrow 
large suras at high rates of interost, and has prevented us from 
reducing tho dangerously high amount of our floating debt. 

I will first givo the House a brief description of the other 
capital liabilities, besides this deficit, that wo have bad to meet, 
and of thoso which wo expect to havo to finance during tho 
coming year, 

(In croroa of Rs.) 


Budget for 



1921-22 

1922*23 

(0 

Liabilities. 

Drawings of and loans to provincial 
Governments. 

12*2 

9*8 

(ii) 

Railway capital outlay 

23*0 

30*0 

(iii) 

Doihi and Telegraph capital outlay ... 

2*7 

3*5 

(iv) 

Discharge of debt 

19*2 

7*9 

(v) 

Revenue deficit 

330 

27 

<vi) 

Net discharge of Treasury bills issued 
to the public 

... 

4*0 


Met as follows :—' 

90*1 

57*9 

(a) 

Rupee loau 

49*2 

25*0 

(b) 

Sterling loan (converted at Is. Id.) ... 

230 

26*4 

(c) 

Increase in Treasury bills issued to tho 
public 

2*8 

... 

(d) 

Credits from exchange 

57 

17 

(o) 

Arrear recoveries from Mesopotamian 
Government 

1*0 

... 

(0 

Reduction of cash balances ... 

21 

1*1 

(g) 

Net receipts from Savings Bank depo¬ 
sits and Cash Certificates 

2*3 

3*1 

(h) 

Other items 

30 

*6 


90*1 

57*9 


This shows we have had to meet liabilities of 90 crores in ihe 
a rout year, and that more than ono-third thereof has boon duo 
tho revenue deficit. Tho Provincial Governments too havo bad 
eir difficulties and have had to rely to a largo extent (not loss 
an twelve and one-fourth crores) on us to finance their deficits 
t] capital expenditure, either by actually borrowing from U8 or by 
37(a) 
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ftg/ on what is left of their balances with the Contral Gc^d 
Altogether then, the financing of deficits, Contral and 
fmcial combined, will account for over 45 crorcs, or more than 
half the total capital liabilities of fcbo year. For the rest, ninoteen 
and ono-fonrth crores is represented by the discharge of our War 
Bonds, and the remainder by capital outlay on Railways, Delhi, 
and Telegraphs. In order to meet these large liabilities we have 
had, in the first place, sundry assets and receipts, amounting to 15 
crores, which I need not specify individually. To meet the remain¬ 
der we have had to raise rupee and sterling loans to an extent 
considerably greater than we had budgeted for, It will bo seen 
that in India and London combined wo have raised no loss than 
seventy two and one-fourth crores of rupeos in new loans. That, 
of course, is a very largo sum to raise, and we have only been able 
to do so partly because of the stagnation of trade in this country 
which made Government securities almost tho only available moans 
of investment, and partly becauso of distinctly favourable conditions 
in tho London money market. Finally, as a result of our heavy 
liabilitie to finance deficits, we have been quite unable to effect 
any reduction in our floating debt; on the contrary, there will we 
anticipate, be an increase of about two and throe-fourth crorcs n 
the amount of Treasury Bill, outstanding with the public at the end 
of tho year. ,,u 


As regards next year, we hope that if the House will second 
c efforts to increase our ordinary revenues we shall not have such 
a la 70 sum to find in order to finance revenue deficts, though apart 
from the Contral Government's deficit of two and throe-fourth crores 
we havo been warned that we may have to find nearly 10 crores’ 
in the shape either of advances to Provincial Governments to enable 
the hi to carry on, or of drawings on their balancos by such Provinces 
as will have any balances left. We have to find nearly 8 crores for 
the repayment of 1922 War Bonds, some 1‘5 croros in respect of 
capital outlay on tho Telegraph Department, and 2 crores for expendi¬ 
ture on tho now capital at Delhi ; for, this House has already decided 
that, if only in the interests of economy, it is desirable that this 
work should be completed as soon as possible, and 2 croros is the 
total amount which the enginoeis expect to be ablo to spend in th< 
year. Wo are also budgeting for a reduction of 4 crorcs in th 
outstandings of treasury bills with the public. I havo already sa 
suflicicnt on this mattor to indicate the imperative necessity of o 
not allowing our floating debt to remain at the present dangerou 
high ievel. There remains only the provision of 30 crores for capi 
* xpanditure on Railways, as against 23 crores that wo expect 
’ p- nd in tho current year, My Hon'ble colleague in charge q( 
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department will, I understand, bring bofore the 11 
j£^5urrent session the recommendations made by the Committee 
So two IIousos of the Legislature which mot in December last 
to consider the question of our Railway capital programme. I will 
not anticipate here the discussion which will no doubt then take 
place. All 1 will say is that, great as aro the liabilities thrown 
upon our ways and means, resources in other directions, it would in 
my opinion be a short-sighted policy, and detrimental to the trade 
and prosperity of the country if we hesitated to take all possible 
steps to restore our railway lines to the condition domandod by tho 
travelling public and the country’s trade. This 30 crores will be 
practical^ all devoted to tho improvement of existing linos ; there 
i3 no provision for any new construction, oxcopt a small amount, 
under 2 crores, for tho completion of new lines already in progress. 

Apart from certain miscellaneous receipts, such as savings bank 
deposits, we must rely entirely upon our borrowing in order to 
finance this liability. For the purpose of theso estimates, we have 
entored a rupee borrowing of Rs. 25 crores and a sterling borrow¬ 
ing of £17*5 millions, the lattor figure being inclusive of about £2 
millions which will be realised next year out of the sterling loan 
of £ 10 millions floated in December last. Wo thus anticipate 
next year a total borrowing of 51*5 crores, though wo do not, of 
course, bind ourselves to distribute our borrowings as betweon India 
and England in tho particular proportion I have mentioned ; this 
must depend upon market conditions during the year. As tho 
House is probably aware, it is by no means certain that tho recent 
favourable conditions as regards sterling borrowing may continue 
throughout next year. Hitherto, Indian sterling stock has occupied 
a very high place among what aro known as gilt-odged scourin'-. 
For the first time for very many years, Indian securities recently had 
a sudden, but fortunately only temporary set-back in poj ulaiity 
owing to apprehensions folt in the United Kingdom regarding tho 
internal situation in this country. Brief an was the period of 
depression, tho incident nevertheless carries its own warning and 1 
feel that it would bo unsafe to count, on a total borrowing, in rupees 
and storling combined, larger than that for which we have taken 
credit. As regards rupee borrowing, there are, moreover, two oon- 
idcration8 to be borne in mind. In the first place, we must roinember 


bat any appreciable revive 


rade must, inevitably load to other 


vannels of investment for those people who during the past two 
ars have subscribed to our loans. Secondly, several of the Proviiv 
tl Governments will themselves be entering the matnof, cn ,A of 
cm at all events to a very substantial extent. Altogether, it wo 
>k ahoud for the next few years, wo have to remembor that ova 
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^capital liabilities, namely, the provision of an ado^^ l^ j 
^^/rrosrammo and the repayment of our short-term bonds, 
£ent a total sum which will strain our borrowing capacity to 
tho utmost, aud every serious thinker will, I believe, agroo that to 
rely to any substantial extent on our annual borrowings to finance 
largo revenue deficits and to provide us with funds for carrying on 
the ordinary day to day administrations is out of tho question. 

So far I have dealt with cur ways and means position 
taking our balances in India and England together. It is now 
necessary, however, that I should give some explanation of the 
position at our Home Troasury, for, as the House will see, this is 
likely to havo an important bearing upon our general currency and 
exchange arrangements. In normal times, the usual procedure for 
keeping the Home Treasury in funds is for the Secretary of State 
to sol! Council Bilh upon India. No Council Bills have, however, 
been . old since 1019, the reason being that there has been no trade 
demand for them, while tho Secretary of State has been able to 
keep himself in funds by recoveries mado by him from the Home 
Government in respect of expenditure incurred by us on their behalf 
in India and Mesopotamia, this operating, in effect, as a romitanco 
from n, to tho Secretary of State. In one financial year, namely, 
1918-19 our recoveries from tho Home Government wore no loss 
than £02 millions. Since thon owing to tho closing down of the 
Mesopotamian operations and tho gradual disbandment of the 
additional troops that had been raised during tho war for servico 
overseas, these recoveries have groatly diminished, and during tho 
current year we only expect tho Secretary of State to recover about 
£25 millions, while during tho next year we do not expect that ho 
will cover more than £9'5 millions. His total liabilities, includ¬ 
ing tho ordinary Home charges, together with about £18*5 
million*!, on account of purchases in Europe of railway material and 
•stock, are oxpcctod to amount to about £52 h onefourth millions. 
There is, therefore, a substantial deficit in his resources. How is 
applied ? I. have already mentioned that he hopes 
obtiiiu about £17 and half millions from sterling borrowings. Assum¬ 
ing that ho will succeed in raising this large amount, there will still 
remain a gap of £18 millions which will have to be covered by a 
transfer of funds from India to England. Now, there are only t\v< 
pi- iibio ways of making this remittance ; the Secretary of St.at 
must draw on us, either through tho sterling reserve or by the sal 
Council Bills It is necessary that l say a few words about each ( 
methyls of remitting funds to him. 

As regards the former, namely, tho transfer of our storlii 
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of the financial year about £fivo & three-fourth million: 
^Jt*£per Currency Reserve and £40 millions in the Gold Standard 
serve. Both of these are hold mainly in the form of British 
Treasury Bills, which are readily convertible into cash. The Secretary 
of State can, therefore, t tho extent of his requirements, draw on 
those reserves, provided, of course, (and the Houso will soon see 
that the proviso is an importanat one) that we earmark the necessary 
funds in India for credit to those reserves, the net rosult boing a 
transfer of the reserves from England to India. In the case of tho 
Paper Currency Reserve we should at thiB end cancel notes to an 
amoun* equivalent to the British treasury Bills sold out by him, 
thus reducing the circulation to that extent. In the caao of the 
Gold Standard Reserve we should have to earmark fund for credit 
to that reserve in India ; wo propose to do this by earmarking gold, 
i. e., wo should transfer gold from the Paper Currency Reserve, 
which contains £24 millions, in sovereigns and gold bullion, to the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But, here again, in order to bo able to 
make this transfer, we should of course have to make equivalent 
payments to the Currency Reserve and thus cancel notes to tho 
necessary extent. So, whether tho Secretary of State draws 
through the Paper Currency Reserve or through the Gold Standard 
Reserve, the net result i3 a cancellation of notes in this country. 
That is the operation generally known as ‘‘deflation,” and I use 
tho word for the reason that this is the actual effect of such drawing, 
and not because we consider that circumstances justify a policy of 
deflation on its own merits. But when one looks at this rnattor 
practically tho question at once arises, whether we could in fact 
effect cancellation to tho necessary extent. I must point out more¬ 
over that deflation in order to put tho Secretary of State in funds 
does not represent the whole of the cancellation necessary, seeing 
that under the Paper Currency Act wo aro bound to apply tho 
interest on our Paper Currency Reserve investments to tho cancoll i 
tion of notes issued against our ad hoc securities in India and, 
further, wo have also undertaken to apply to tho same purpose any 
excess in tho Gold Standard Reserve and abovo tho figure ot £10 
millions. The deflation in respect of theso two items will amount 
next year to about G crores, and when added to tho deflation 
i&coe .&ry on our present ostimates to put the Secretary of State iu 
undo represent a total sum of 33 crores. I have only to mention 
lis amount for the House to judge of the practicability of cancelling 
I crores of notes out of a total circulation of about 1 <0 crores. I 
ed not elaborate this point, for it is one which all bankors and 
lanciors, and indeed most business men will tit once appreciate, 
ery crore of uotes cincelled by us means a withdrawal of a crore 
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/from the money markets, with a proportionate tighten^ 
Cmortfty; By cancelling notes at judiciously chosen opportunities wo 
hope to bo able to provide some portion of the Secretary of State's 
requirements in the coming year in this manner ; and of course 
deflation, if carried out with caution and with due regard to tho 
legitimate needs of trade, has, as tho economists toll us, a valuable 
clrect in reducing the general level of internal prices. But, as 
recent experience in other countries has shown, thoro is an obvious 
limit to which wo can or should go in this direction, and wo recog¬ 
nise fully the responsibility on us not to go too far, or to prr juco 
such a suddon or rapid stringency as might load to a dangerously 
acuto position. 

If tho House has followed mo in my remarks regarding tho 
possibilities of deflation, it. will be clear to it that, to the extent to 
which our deflation falls short of tho amount which we at present 
estimate a 4 necessary to keep the Secretary of State in funds, it 
will be necessary for him to sell Council Bills. Wo have not entered 
any figure in the estimates for a remittance through Council bills, 
and havo for the present shown tho whole remittance as effected 
through the sterling reserves, but of course we bold ourselves free 
should circurustancoa require and the state of the exchange market 
permit, to make remittance by Councils. Further, tho facts and 
figures which I havo given to the House must dispose of any appro- 
honsion that the business community in India may still havo as 
ro 'arils the Secretary of State's unlimited powors to force up 
exchange to the two shillings level. 

Exhaustion of Provincial Balance 

Now that tho Provincial Governments havo almost complete 
financial autonomy, it would ordinarily bo unnecessary for mo to 
iy reference to their financial operations. What I havo 
already said, however, regarding the difficulties in which the pro¬ 
vinces now find themsolves, and their effect upon our general ways 
an I me ilia operations, makes it desirable that 1 should make a 
few observations on tho All-India position. A few facts will suffice 
to sho w the general position in the provinces. At the beginning 
nf tl.u current year tho total provincial balances were 16*16 crores 
whilo at tho end of next year tho aggregate balances are expeotod 
to be only 5'5 croros, even after allowing both for tho various loam 
which several provincial Governments havo raised or will hav* 
raise l during the two year?, and also for the proceeds of oxli 
taxation which several provinces are imposing for their own pu 
po^cs. Further, there is not a single province which, accordir 
to our present inb rraation, is not budgeting for a deficit next yea 
1 am not in a positiou to give full figures, because coveral provinoi 
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jiavo not yet been prosontcd, but the House may 

5^/asonably correct when I say that, taking the pro^_ 

Cwholo, their expenditure next year (omitting of course expendi¬ 
ture of a capital nature which will be defrayed from loan funds) 
'will exceed their rovenuos by an amount of about 8 cro os. Several 
of the provinces will, by the end of tho current year, Lave already 
exhausted the balances which wo keep for them as tleir banker*, 
and at least ono of the major provinces will havo to take a subs¬ 
tantial advance) from us merely in order to carry on. 

Problem—an All-India one 


Tho position of tho Central Government's own finances, as I havo 
ondoavourod to explain to the House this morning, shows that thero 
can be no question of our attempting to reduce the provincial contri¬ 
butions of nine and ono fourth crore3 in the immediate future. To 
do so would merely increase our own uncovered doficit and tho 
net result would be exactly the samo whichever course we adopted, 
for, whether the all-India deficit be regarded as completely centra), 
0r partly central and partly provincial, it will have to bo financed 
mainly on tho credit of the Central Government. The problem, 
therefore, ia roally an all-India ono. The groat difficulties in which 
most of the provinces find themselves havo led in many cases to 
roquests in non-official quarters that what is known as the Mostou 
^-ottlomont should bo revised. I am not quite sure how far such 
^quests are put forward with tho object of obtaining a different 
( istriuution of the total contributions botweon the provinces, or 
merely represents requests for tho acceleration of the abolition of 
fmo contributions. 1 must, howovor, point out that any attempt 
o wipe the Meston Settlement off tho state might havo a ve?*y 
different result from what is sometimes anticipated. Lord Mu ion's 
^ommittoe worked on our assumption that tho deficit of tho 
Central Government at the initiation of tho lxoforms, to bo nmdo 
from contributions from the Provinces, would bo 9,83 lakhs. 
Now, that figure was arrived at upon various assumptions, two of 
which were of great importance. The first was the 2 shilling 
r ato of exchange ; tho second a military budget of 43 crorcs, 
Phe non-realisation of tho first assumption means, on the present 
figures of our Home charges, a difference to us of no loss than lf> (j 
irores a yoar. As for tho military budgot, although tho strength 
f tho Army is not greater (it is indeed somewhat loss) than tho 
co-war strength, the cost is some 20 crores higher than the 43 
ores wo assumed. I would ask, therefore, those who dosiro to 
e that settlement upset, to consider whether an impartial rem¬ 
ittee, now arriving in India to elfeot a new settlement, might 
A take a very different view as to the amount of tho contribu* 
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e/ssary from the provinces in order to enable the 
dent to discharge its fundamental duty of securing^iio - 
dofence, maintaining internal peace* and the service of 
of the national debt. 

Knowing, however, the difficulties which each Local Govern¬ 
ment has to face, we consider that the time has come when it is 
desirable for us to discuss the whole position with them, in order^ 
that wo may exchange ideas and learn something of each other’s, 
dilliculties. Wo propose, therefore, as soon as convenient, Wn 
invito tho financial officials of each Local Government to a Confe¬ 
rence in ordor to discuse the goneral position as regards the con¬ 
tributions, and at tho same time to take tho opportunity of examin¬ 
ing the problems which each province has to face in tho mattor o! 
financing capital outlay on irrigation and other schemes for which 
the provinces are now responsible. 

Conclusion 


Aud now, Sir, 1 can conclude my task. For us, for the Provin¬ 
cial ' lovernmonts, and for the country at largo the year has been: 
a difficult and disappointing one ; nor is thore yet any clear promise 
of an early lifting of tho clouds which veil the horizon of our 
finances. We can only address ourselves with what determination 
we can command to the task of finding a solution for the urgent 
problems which immediately confront us. Ono fact, f think; mm »r 
out in prominence ; tho overwhelming importance to India’s trade 
and exchange of world factors ovor which we have no control. Any 
attempt to devise remedies as if India were a separate entity, 
divorced from world conditions, would bo doomed to failure*, 
A second fact is also clear ; that the world at largo, and wo alsc 
with other countries, have under estimated the period of con- 
valescene necessary for recovery from tho maladies of the war: 
I need not labor the point, for wherever you look, whether to¬ 
wards Central Europe, or to the United Kingdom, or ovon tc 
America, it is now clear that the problems are so stupendous tha' 
recovery cannot be other than slow. But the conclusion seems f 
mo equally clear. If our troubles are duo to world causes, we 
move in line with the best thinkers of the outside worlds in seek 
ing the remedy ; and the one solution which they can indicn 
for tho difficulties in which Stato finance now everywhere tint, 
itself is the deliberate attempt at any cost and at any inconvenient 
to mako revenue meet expenditure. India’s financial credit h> 
stood high with the world in the past ; if she is to maintain th 
an<l if she is to make good, what is of equal importance, her p( 
ticui credit with the world, she cannot afford to falter in applyi 
the obvious and inevitable remedy which tho situation demands, 



To enhance the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894* 
\he Cotton Duties Act, 18%, and the Indian Post Office Act, 18%, to impose 
an excise duty on keroseue, to fix rates of income-tax, and to abolish the 
height tax. 

Whereas it is expedient to enhance the duty on salt manufactured in, re¬ 
imported by land into, certain parts of British India, further to amend the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Cotton Duties Act, 1S9G, and the Indian Post 
Office Act 1898, to impose an excise duty on kerosene, to fix ratts of income-tax 
and to abolish the freight tax; it is hereby enacted as follows : 

4 1. (1) This Act may be called the Indian Finance Act, 1922. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India including, except as regards 
action 4, the Sontbal Parganas, and except as regards section 4 and 6, 

- British Baluchistan. 

(3) Sections 2, 5 and 7 shall remain in force only up to the 31st day of 
‘March, 1923. 

Enhancement of Salt Duty 

2. With effect from the first day ot March 1922, the provisions of section 7 

of the Indian Salt Act, 1882, shall, in so far as they enable the Goven.'r- 
General in Council to impose by rule made under that section a duty on salt 
, ' - jL ured in, or imported into, any part of British India other than Burma 

..,.a Avlen, be construed as if they impoBed such duty at the rate of two rupees 
and eight annas per mound of eighty-two and two-seventh pounds avoirdupois 
ot salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, any such part, and such duty 
shall, for all the purposes of the 6aid Act, be deemed to have been imposed By 
lule made under that section. 

Amendment of Act VIII. of 1894 

3. (1) With effect from the first day of March, 1922, for the Second Schedule 
to the ludiau Tariff Act, 1S94, the Schedule contained in the First Senodule to 
this Act shall be substituted. 

(2) With effect from the same date, section 2 of the Indian finance Act, 
1921, and the First Schedule to that Act be repealed. 

Amendment of Act II. of 1896 

(2) With effect from the first day of March, 1922, the following amrod- 
,j.. -nt shall hi- made in the Cotton Dulieu Act, 1890, namely, in section 0, fo r the 
guru 3 k half, the figure 7 & half shall be substituted. 

Amendment cf Act VI. of 1898 

5. With eff. ct from tbo first day of April, 1923, the Schedule contained in 
e Second Schedule to this Act shall be inserted in the Indian Post Office Act, 
98, as the FirBt Schedule to that Act. 

Imposition of Excise Duty on Kerosene 

ti. With effect from the first day of March, 1922, the provisions of the Motor 
irit (DutieB) Act, 1917, which provide for the levy and collection of an excise 
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motor spirit, that is to say, all the provisions of that 
thereof, shall apply also for the purpose of the levy aud 
duty on kerosene as if references in the said Act to motor spirit 
than the reference m the second clause of section 2 thereof) were reference 
to kerosene : 


Provided that the duty on kerosene shall be levied and collected at the 
rate of one anna on each imperial gallon. 

I.xplanation. For the purpose of this section, “kerosene’* means any 
inflammable hydro-carbon (including any mixture of hydro-carbons or anv 
liquid containing hydro-carbons but excluding motor spirit which— 

(a) is made from petroleum as defined in section 2 of the Indian Pctroleur 
Act, 1891), and 


(n) is intended to be, or is ordinarily, used for purposes of illumination. 


Income-Tax and Super-Tax 

7. (1) Income-tax for the year beginning on the first day of April, 1922, 
shall be charged at the rates specified in Part I of Third Schedule. 

(2) The rates of super-tax for the year beginning on the first day of April, 
1922, shall, for the purposes of section 65 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, 
be those specified iu Part II of the Third Schedule. 

(3) For the purposes of the Third Schedule “total income” means total 
i .com.* - Infilled in clause (16) of section 2 of the Iudian Income-tax 
Act, 1922. 


Repeal of Act XIII of 1917 

8 With effect from the first day of April 1922, the Freight (Railway *nrl 
Ii land sv am Vessel) Tax Act, 1917, thall be repealed. manway and 

It is hereby declarol that it is expedient in the public interest thaf 
Bid should have temporary effect under the provisions of the Provisional 
Collection of Taxes Act, 1918. le ™ vl s*onal 


WHISTS 



?-2] non-official Resolutions 

bbuut of tlio present agitation was due to Police opprij 
ist, arid if the Bill was passed, they would bo only 
weapons of tyranny which would bo too promptly abused by 
tlio officers. Tho motion for Solect Committee was put and agreed to. 
Super-tax and Income-tax 



The Secretary of tho Assembly then announced that a mossage 
from the Secretary of tho Upper Chamber stated that tho Council 
ot State had that day agreod to tho amendment of the Assembly 
in the Bill relating to the law consolidating super-tax and income- 
tax. This announcement was greeted with applause and laughter 
by the members of tho Lower House, who had thus gained thoir 
view. 

The Press Act 


Sir William Vincent thon presented tho Report of tho Select 
Committoo on tho Bill to ropoal tho Press Act. 


DELHI—2ND MARCH 1922 


Next day non-official resolutions wero discussed. Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersay, moved :— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-Gonoral in 
Council that a Committee consisting of the members of the Indian 
Legislature be appointed to consider and roport at an early date as 
fa what steps should be taken by the Govt, of India to encourage tho 
establishment of necessary industries, so that as large an amount as 
possible of Rs. ISO crores proposod to bo set aside for tho rehabilita¬ 
tion of railways during the next>:f) years be spent in India.” 

In moving his resolution, Sir Vithaldas reminded the House of 
tho decision of tho Railway Finance Committee that for 5 year:: to 
come IDO crores be provided for Railway capital expenditure, and 
impressed on tho members that active steps to encourage the esta¬ 
blishment of industries and manufacturing of railways should bo 
taken ho that as largo an amount as possible of Rs. IDO ernros mi five 
years or 300 crores in ton years bo spoilt in India. I ho latent 
figures supplied by the Railway Board for the 5 years* programme 
contains such big it >rea for coaching vehicle 

4 crores for bridges. Those articles could bo manufactured in India, 
and what was wanted was a bold policy by which guarantees could 
be given to manufacturers that their products would be taken for 
'iovornmont requirement?, at least at a rate at which it would 
ost them to import foreign articles plus customs duty. r l hi 
ot a new policy, because a guarantee to purchase ~d thousands tons 
f steel rails every year for 10 years was successfully given to tho 
ata Irou and Steel Ltd., when it was formed. There was no 
Jason why a similar policy should not be followed now. if tht 
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thought that tho ring of wagon manufactured 
. other countries were moving heaven and earth to kill 
nn __ i , lau ,n ^ str y an ^ dump her, thon a dumping law should ho 
V •’ 4 .t io t ^ 10u ^ ht there was a possibility of spending Rs. 25 
°* 0r ™ 1 Id US couu ^ y on wa gons alone. It was estimatod that out 
i8, crorea Rs. 110 crores were to be spent abroad, but if 
this recommendation was carried out, he was sure that no loss than 
its. oO croros out of Rs. 110 crores could be spent in India, thus 
bringing prosperity to this land by stopping India’s pauperism which 
muot result from the continuous drain on her resources. 

. \ hG ^ 0n ‘ ^ r * ^ I]nes > 011 behalf of tho Government, pointed out 
that the Government and the mover were at one in principle, but 
tho question was how to tackle the problem of what might bo called 
tho Railway Industry. While Sir Vithaldas wouldk favour the 
appointment of a Committee of members of the Legislature to suggest 
how to encourago the establishment of necessary industries, Govern¬ 
ment thought that the better course would be to appoint a small 
Committee to revise and put into shape the formulae or the rules 
m accordance with which the Stores Purchase Department which 
would shortly come into being, should purchase railway materials as 
well as Other material* required in India. Tho Stores Purchase 
Department must conduct its business in accordance withM • 
principle*. Otherwise, there might he an appalSg wasie of ZT* 
payers money. The definite objective of that departmenJwouldbo 
the encouragement of Indian Industries, but there must be 
sacrifice of business principles. Tho Commerce Member ' then ox 
plained the difficulties of getting all the Railway materials in India 
that India must, for the next few years, content horsolf with tlio 
partial manufacture of steel and other materials in this country 
ai.d import tho remainder of her necessities from other countri ^ 
end ao on. 

Mr. Subramanyam criticised the Fabian tactics of the Govern- 
uv'iu, and regretted that the Commerce Member could not indicate 
us to when actually Government would take practical steps to 
I’oh’T.' 40 “-i"* 11 i ? da » trie «* while Sir D. P. Sarbadhikari urged 
constructive*work?° WWch "’° Uld ° PGn a n6 ' V cbaptor of 

of polfcy tbe government to make a declaration 

’ •" ar 08 industrial and other kindred matters were 


would 

owned 


always he given to firms r '.siding in 


concerned, preference 
this country, whether 
ropeani. 

Mr. Oka.ttor.ji, the Industries Secretary, on 
loplir ] to Mr. Subramauyam’* chargo of Fubia 


by Hindus, Muhammadans, Oliridtians 


bohalf of Govt, 
n tactics of th( 




32] NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

repudiated the belief prevalent in the country 
Secret policy of the Govt, not to encourage Indian Indus- 
to tho detriment of British Industries for which India has been 
deliberately mado the dumping ground. 

Mr. H. Vishindas and Mr. Ginwalla very effectively replied 
to Mr, Chatterjco. Mr. Shabani then moved an amendment to 
tho resolution by adding to it the words “and also to advise the 
Govt, of India in regard to tho revision of Indian Store Rules.” 

Mr. In lies accepted the amendment of Mr. Shahani which, he 
said, covered tho Government point of view. The original resolu¬ 
tion of Sir Vithaldas with the addition of the words as proposed by 
Mr. Shahani was put and carried. 

Reconstruction of Malabar 


Mr. K. Mupil Nair, member representing Malabar, moved that 
a mixed agency of officials and non-officials be appointed to report 
on the distressed conditions in the parts affected by the Moplah 
outbreak and to suggest such.relief as is necessary. He painted a 
gloomy picture of tho devastation and destruction at the hands of 
the rebels. The number of refugees was appalling and there could 
bo no two opinions as to the nocossity of urgent measures for recon¬ 
struction. Ho had brought his proposals to know what stops tho 
Government was taking, or going to take and to put forward his 
own suggestions. After Sir W. Vincent had ropliod that all neces¬ 
sary measures were being taken by tho Madras Govt, and that 
there was no reason why the Cental Govt, should interfere with tho 
work of the local Government and incur expenditure for it when 
not asked, Mr. Nair withdrew his resolution. 

Privy Council in India 

Dr. Gour, on behalf of Mr. S. P. Bajpai who was not present, 
moved for tho establishment of a Privy Council in Iii ha as 
recommended in tho Montagu-Chelmsford report. The mover said 
that his intention was to constitute a Privy Council od colonial lines 
for the purpose of advising tho Vicoroy upon matters of policy and 
administration. Tho Government might constitute a Privy Council 
consisting of a few representatives of both tho Houses of tho Legisla 
ture, electod for their ability and capacity to thresh out questions of 
high administrative policy and not meroly representatives of Indian 
States, or persons representing wealth and privileges. The oonetitu- 
iou of such a Council would not entail any cost, and there would bo 
o payment to the members of that body. 

\if. Rangachariar very strongly opposed the resolution, and 
*»ked : If you want a body composed of tho members of both tho 
harobore of tho Legislature to advise tho V iccroy, thou what arc 
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fbr ? Are you going to surrender the functions and libb 
_ Assembly to malco recommendations to the Viceroy iri order 
to become dubbed, I suppose, as Right Honorablos ? The very 
arguments of tho mover are against accepting the resolution. Mr. 
Rangachariar was followed by a largo number of non-official members 
who wero all unanimous in their opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. Vishindas asked the House not to swallow that bait of Dr. 
Gour, and remarked that tho Privy Council which was suggested 
by the mover would only consist of sycophants and titlo-huntors and 
would sorve no useful purpose. 

Dr. Gour briefly replied to tho dobato, but in tho end with¬ 
drew his resolution. 


DELHI — G1H MARCH 1022 
The Budget Debate 

On March 6th tho Assembly met for a general discussion of tho 
budge'.. At tho outset . ’ > Prsident announced a communication 
from tho Governor General that they could discuss all items of the 
Budget including subjects undor sub section 3 of section 67 A of the 
Government Hidia Act. 

Mr. ITarichandrai Viabandas, of Karachi, openod the discussion 
by complimenting tho Finance Member on his lucid presentment, of 
India’s financial situation, and remarked he could not take the r.ame 
optimistic view of tho future as Sir Malcolm Hailey did. He re¬ 
ferred to the taxes on salt, kerosino, oil and cloth, and said that 
they constituted a heavy burdon on the poor people. l n his opinion 
the wholo trouble arose out of the abnormal growth in Military 
expenditure. Tho definite) non-possumus attitude which tho Govern¬ 
ment hitherto adopted in regard to non-official proposals for curtail¬ 
ing Military expenditure should now bo changed and tho pruning 
knife must be applied thereto, especially as there were no Afghan or 
Tbr inn bogey. In conclusion, Mr. Vishandas declared that in ca-;o 
of Milit ary expenditure no case had boon made out for the noccssity 
of additional taxation, and urged that Railway Finance should bo 
ioperated from General Financo as recommended by tho Railway 
Finance Committoe. 

Mr. Rangachariar, characterised the Budget as tho most dopro: 
sing and as an e: -opener Budget. It was quite true that India? 
had been put on the raid to Swaraj, but thoy wero asked to run 
obstacle race Ho characterised as criminal folly the process of und 
estimating tho expenditure and over-estimating tho ltevomm wh 
had boon observed during tho last few yours, and remarked that t 
process was responsible for tho light-hoartednoss with which fr« 
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had been sanctioned. Ho said : It was a cruel 
^ jae^ripon this country to show its fitness for Swaraj with these 
raeiiaeles of heavy deficits placed upon its weak chest and hands, Tho 



conditions on which this Assembly gave its acceptance to the proposals 
of taxation in last year's Budget had not been fulfilled in the course of 
tho last twelve months, and this House has yet to know the nature of 
tho recommendations made by the Military Requirements Committee 
appointed last year and the opinion of the Sub-Committee 
appointed in England with reference to their report. It was all 
very well to succumb to the opinion of experts in regard to 
military matters, but in the matter of the financial capacity of the 
country, he was not willing to surrender the judgment of this 
House. The Military Budget was really appalling and crushing, 
and in his opinion there was no necessity for maintaining three- 
fifths of tho infantry for internal security. The announcement 
that H. E. the Viceroy had given permission to the Assembly 
to discuss the Military expenditure came at tho eleventh hour and 
that permission was worse than useless. H. E. the Viceroy, in 
his speech in opening the Simla Session, said that autocracy was 
at an end, but Mr. Rangachari’s views was that, so far as financial 
matters were concerned, autocracy was not at an end. It would 
not bo right for this Assembly to sanction tho Military expenditure, 
because they would thereby be only standardising it. Ho main¬ 
tained that no case had been mado out for tho taxation proposals. 

Mr. Darcy Lindsay said ; “ 1 do not like this most deplorable 
budget that has ever boon the fate of India to receive.” As for the 
expenditure, he believed that there was necessity for drastic re¬ 
trenchment in every direction, and as for taxation proposals they 
Beemcd to him liko the illegal practice adopted by cortain milkmen 
in Bengal for milebing cows. Ho complimentod the Finance Mem¬ 
ber for his ingenuity and imagination in the selection of items Jor 
taxation. The Finance Member had ,told them that he had ex¬ 
plored all channels. The speaker did not believe it, for if there was 
a competition for suggestions .for those proposals, Mr. Lindsay was 
sure there would bo a number of proposals, including taxation on 
silver import, excise duty on sugar, timber, elc., but what he would 
advise the Government, to do in ordur to cover tho appalling deficit 
vas tho issue of premium bonds which had proved to bo very 
opular and profitable in tho case of foreign Governments If tho 
engal Government had taxed betting on races by calling it an 
ausemont tar, why should the Government of India have any con- 
ence with regard to premium bonds. His other remody was not 
e usual panacea of a Committee of the Assembly with non-officia! 
tjoiiiy (laughter), but the appointment of an export in taxation 
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30/tho Finance Member, whether or not the basis of ourk 
aa not aa broad and as firm as it could be made. 

Louching separately the proposals for taxation, he pointed out 
the grave result which overy businessman know must accrue from 
the continuous volcanic upheavals in import trade by increase in 
duty. Th9 necessary adjustment in retail prices consequent on laBt 
year's enhancement had hardly been made when another bombshell 
was proposed by the Finance Member. Moreover, he was sure that 
high taxation would bring about a fall in consumption and another 
disappointment to the Finance Member's expectations. Further 
taxation on machinery, iron and steel material he regarded 
as retrograde, as hindering the industrial development of India. 
(Hear, hear.) The increase in ad valorem duty was unduly severe. 
The extra duty on textile goods would be severely felt by the 
masses. Objections to the increase in duty on matchos and salt 
were more sentimental than real. High taxation on tho so-called 
luxuries should be abolished although Americans would welcomo 
it as it would oust tho British and Continental Motor Cars and 
lb© proposal for a 25 por cent increase in railway faro was very 
drastic. lie objected to railways being exploited for meeting deficits 
and urged that concessions should bo shown in cases of suburban 
and pilgrimage fares. He said that in the special circumstances of 
to-day he would have supported tho Finance Member in leaving 
uncovered a bigger amount of deficit than threo crores ; for he was 
afraid that further taxation would lead to economic troubles which 
on the other hand, demanded an early removal. Ho concluded 
that tho budget will be welcomed by Non-Co operators as adding 
fuel to their smouldering fire and giving a fresh lease of life to 
Non-Co-operation which was not otherwise very long to live. 

Mr. J. Dwarkadas, after condemning the huge and unconscion¬ 
able Military expenditure of the Government said : —The first year 
of reforms, we wero asked to voto an additional taxation of 18 crore 3 . 
This year we aro asked to face taxation of nearly 30 crore 9 . What a 
Rood beginning wo have made ! In the first two years of reforms, 
thifc poor country is asked to bear an additional burden of a huge 
taxation of noarly 50 crores. Can there be a surer way, I ask the 
Government, of making tho reforms a failure 1 At the moment who: 
whole country is facod with a grave situation created by th 
of Non-Co operators, I fail to understand what prumi 
i Government to como before the country with a proposal of t’ 
racier, asking it to vote an additional taxation of nearly 
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speak hero in the interest of one party or anoth 
here to speak what he thinks is right in the 
fitry, and 1 cannot b©ip fooling that if tho Gove 
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st in the policy of asking the country to face this abs 



>blo and unbearable burden, they will be doing everything 
if power to defeat tho aim we have at heart at making the 

r * «* v / U «t U a rt ri l fn 4 K a -1 ! f 1 . y i 


.. u<»tw uoiui making ino 

roforms a success (Hear, hear), to shako the solid faith that we have 
in tho roforms, and to help tho activities of those who are out to 
overthrow the Government. 


I first come to hm proposal to double the salt tax. I ash him whether he 
realises or not that while the incidence of three annas per head seems to him a 
trifling sum, average men in India, whose income per head is insignificant 
will be affected considerably by the doubling of duty. I think I am right in 
saying that the teeming millions of India consider salt a necessity, and I want 
tho Finance Member to remember that moat of them are vegetarians, and, 
therefore, for them salt is a necessity. They have all along protested against 
the duty on salt. Will they be prepared to bear this additional burden ? I am 
afraid they will not. And again, I repeat that increasing salt tax is encourag¬ 
ing the growth of discontent among the masses who arc already being exploited 
by Non-Co-operators. Let us come to the argument of the Finance Members 
that, when the country is faced with a deficit, customs is one source to which 
he may look for additional revenue. But I submit that he has made a great 
mistake in including among his proposals the excise duty on cotton goodB. He 
says; “In framing our proposals, we have, however, endeavoured t preserve 
to the greatest possible extent the general character of the present tariff and 
ue general relation inter se of the various duties.” I question, Sir, the truth 
Oi the remark. I ask him whether when lie proposes to levy additional cue'' 
duty on cotton goods, he departs or not from the principle that ha 9 been laid 
down by his predecessors. In 191G, when the import duty was first raised by 
Lord Hardingc’s Government, definite promise was given both by the Finance 
8 P Tet * cc ‘- 88or and by Lord Hardinge that however much the import duties, 
V *!. rcv ^ v t;d all the bitter memories of controversies between Lancashire and 
India of old days, which led great statesman, like Mr. Gokhalo to declare 
i.it the darkest spot in the administration of India was Bclfiish fiscal policy 
t*i.U was imposed on India, which has afforded an unjust protection o.v< r 
India in beginning other industrial developments. That that duty will r muiu 
intact, and not only remain intact, but will be abolished. 

The Finance Member : Will the Hon. Member kindly giv - me *vf;r.-?K\: 
for his previous statement that it will never be increased. 

Mr. Jamnadas : I uhall just quote the words of Lord Hardinge himself 
to prove the correctness of my statement. Lord Hardinge said in hin l udg. t 
speech in 1910 : 

“Sir William Meyer has explained the Attitude of His Majebty'ii Govern¬ 
ment towards the proposal mu lc by the Government of India that in the new 
taxation proposed by tins budget the import duty on cotton should bo raised, 
caving the excise duty on cotton at the present rate, an assurance being 
iVen by His Majesty’s Government of tho future abolition of cxcin * duty ay 
ion as the financial situation would permit of such a course, and further, l 
od hardly say that the Government of India have no desire to create couiro- 
•aies here in England, or anywhere else at the present time by a discussion 
luestiona affecting Indian interests, but they arc glad to have hod the oppor- 
ity of placing on official record their views that the import duty a 
•on fabrics should be raised at 1 that, the excise duty Should, for the pres ant, 
a.n at its actual figure and an assurance given that it will be abolished as 
i as financial c insid v ration6 will permit 1 '* l ask the Fiuanco Munbct 
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amounts to this or not that the intention of Lord Hardinge’s 
ough they could not abolish it at the moment, was never to 
iture. "Hut why has the proposal come from the Finance Member ? 
He says that he maintains the character of the tariff. A policy was laid down 
in l‘J16 and it was subsequently carried out last year of raising for purposes of 
revenue import duties as occasion required and of leaving excise duties intact. 


Now I would ask the Finance Member whether he does or does not depart 
from that policy. Sir, I do not want to go into the history of the Excise duty. 
The House is aware that the very mention of the excise duty revives in our 
minds the old and bitter controversies between Lancashire and India when our 
interests were always subordinated to Lancashire’s. I want to ask whether or 
not the Finance Member has unconsciously, perhaps, played into the hands of 
the Lancashire people when he comes out with the proposal to increase the 
duty. Throughout last year, we have seen that an agitation has been going on 
in England from day to day ,,asking the Secretary of State to lesson the burden 
of import duty and to raise countervailing excise duty. It is well-known to the 
House that, while the imported cloth is used by the masses and when you place 
an additional burden of 4 per cent on mill-made cloth, it is not the mill-owner 
alone who will meet the extra cost from his pocket, but the poor consumer who 
xvdi bhare an additional burden* I ask the Finance Member when England was 
faced with the gravest financial considerations during the war and when every 
possible and conceivable avenue of additional taxation was explored, did ever 
a .y one in England venture to suggest that the production of cloth in that 
country should be taxed. Does he mean to say that if such a proposal had been 
made in England it would not have met with the greatest possible opposition 
from Lancashire. And yet in India the proposal of that character for taxing 
Um poor consumer for the necessity of life is made, and we are told that we 
must look on it with equanimity, because financial consideration of the 
Government demand that such a duty should be levied. Sir, I think that 
the House will be at one with me when I say that not only this House, 
not only millowncrs in whose interests certainly I am, not standing here*, 
but the whole population of India resents strongly the levy of this duty. If in 
K»22, the second year of the reforms, this proposal is persisted in by the Finance 
Member, the only inference that we can draw from it is that it is not this 
•vi.r mbly which is to guide the Government with regards to its future policy, 
but that our interests are still to be subordinated to those of Lancashire, 
and that we are to be ruled in the interests of, and at the dictation of 
Lancashire. 


Sir, I strongly protest against this excise duty aDd I feel tV considering 
i In: times in which wc are living to-day, no more unfortun 1 proposal coutd 

* avo been made by the Finance Member. I want to poir.. out., Sir, that along 
wit 11 this duty, the additional duty of 21/2 per cent oil machinery and additional 
10 per cent on ston-s, dye Muffs and sizing mater:. ■ will increase the burden 

• the industry of India, and the principle that underlies nil proposal* of 
this kind will have the effect of penalising industries in India, on growth of 
which depends our future prosperity. 

There is, again, a proposal to increase railway fares. I submit, 'Mr, the 
even if a case is made out for the necessity for increase, I hope the House w 
sec to it that no additional burden falls on the third class passengeis who i 
being very badly treated in comparison with the revenue they pay. 

Mr, Percival, of Bombay, referred to tho charge of notvoffic 
mombor 3 that there was too much extravagance on tho i>ar< of t 
Uoveri.ment, and quoted the opinion of Lord Seibourne on t 
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the Government of India’s economy. Lord 
that the Government of India waa an ideal 
ry small manpower and with the smallest possible budget 
and, what more, certain departments of the Government of India 
were entirely undermanned and grossly over-worked. The admini¬ 


stration was run on the lines of economy and cheapness. 

Mr. Raugachariar : What is the date of that opinion ? 

Dr. Gour : Is it a contribution to tbo Punch . (Laughter.) 

Mr. Manmohandas Ramji entered his most emphatic protest 
against the proposals of the Finance Member for additional taxes 
on the already heavily taxed people, and remarked that there 
was not the slightest, indication in the whole budget for any re¬ 
trenchment. He strongly protested against raising excise duty and 
characterised the duty on machinery as unwise and unjust, and 
asserted positively that no nation on earth wnuld have tolerated 
such treatment from its Government. Imported pieco-goods was 
taxed less, while the countervailing excise duty on cotton was 
raised enormously. Was this the way, he asked, in which the 
Government of India was going to protect Indian Industries 1 
Referring to the crushing Military expenditure, Mr. Raraji said 
that even at the risk of efficiency of the Army and even at the 
risk of safoty the Government of India must reduce the Military 
expenditure by Indianising the Service, by withdrawing from 
Waziristan and by effecting economy in evory possible direction. 
Otherwise, it would not be possible to govern India. Ho said : I 
must protest very strongly and oppose all demands for new taxation 
except increase in customs duties with the exception of machinery 
and stores. It will bo best for this Houso not to become a party to 
the increase of taxes. (Cries of ‘hoar, hear”.) Let the Government 
do what thoy like on their own responsibility. (Cheers from tbo 
Democratic Party.) 

Mr. Spence of Bombay said that the budget was, indeed, a 
budget of tears, but tears could not contribute anything to lho 
revenue (Laughter ) He tributed the statesmanship of the h i nance 
Member for proposing now taxation upon consumption rather than 
upon production in this transitional period of our fiscal re creation, 
lie thought that much of opposition to the incroase of cotton 
excise was duo to the introduction of the word Lxciso . \\ hat 

was proposed was not really an excise, but a tax on consumption. 
The re-naming of the duty would make opposition disappear. 
Cries of 4t no, no”.) He urged a higher duty on yarn, and sugi'es- 
ed t hat a good return would remit if the tax on imported cigarettes 
yas calculated at Rs. 4 per pound instead of at ad valorem basis* 
ie felt surprised that, among the taxed luxuries, the most, cons* 
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^uxuries of gold and silver were not included. lie Lei 
i duty on the import of gold and silver would not only help 
trtjquor directly, but would serve to steady exchange. Tho 
financial statement was not so remarkable for what it contained as 
ior what it omitted. Tho necessity of the moment was stability of 
of exchange and some effort to produce a scheme of forward finance 
"which, would load to eventual assimilation of the indigestion in our 
finances created by the war. But on these points the Finance Mem¬ 
ber was silcid in his speech. Ho regretted the Finance Member had 
said nothing about the two Committee which recently sat on Go¬ 
vernment securities. He asked the Houso to have patience and to 
consider his proposals. 

Mr. Soahagiri Iyer felt surprised at the view of Mr. Spence 
which was more optimistic than even that of Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
Ho said that despite the Assembly’s repeated warnings, the Govern¬ 
ment had not cut down its estimates. Tho deficit was of its own 
making, and Government alone must share the responsibility for it. 
His view was that cotton excise duty has been raised as 
countervailing to tho enhaucemout in customs duty in order to 
placate Lancashire. Ho strongly protested against Mr. Spence’s 
suggestion for taxing yarn as any such attempt would kill handloom 
industry and throw out of employment millions of workers the 
majority of whom were in his own province of Madras. Ho admitted 
that sumo extra expenditure was due to the political situation but 
tho Government was also responsible for the present tension. It 
had not responded to the efforts of a certain section of the pooplo 
at conciliation. He said that the other day ho read in a Router’s 
cable that tho proposal of reducing British troops in India by 7 000 
was now given up. Ho asked why it was so and who was respon¬ 
sible for the turning down of tho welcome proposal? One of the 
remedies for meeting the decifit was that contributions from 
Indian Statos which were fixed several years ago should now 
bo enhanced considerably, thus bringing additional revenues. Thon 
a K a,u » the Government of India should help Provincial Governmouts 
by removing the statute which stood in the way of Local Govorn- 
pyia deciding upon permanent settlement. After pointing 
oni t n mavy increases in the Civil and military estimates, ho 
sai'i \t the Assembly refu d to take the responsibility for the 
Governments mistakes, the Finance Member, who had last 
yern yatt u them as good boys, might now consider them aa 
naughty boys, 

Mr Vithaldan ihackorsoy characterised the Budget as th* 
insolvency Budget, and associated himsolf, with Mr. Jamnadas’f 
condemnation of tho excise duty on cotton, Tho cotton industry 
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a/could supply SO per cent of tho demands of tbo 
TQ.pefiy encouraged instead of the 10 per cent as at present, and 
it was, therefore, most unwise to put a tax on the production of 
cotton by 20 or 25 per cent. The principal competitor in the 
market wa3 not Lancashire, but Japan with her cheap freight for 
raw materials and with a homo market fully protected. By this 
excise duty on cotton every head of the population was taxed ten 
annas which was really unbearable. Sir Vithaldas next criticised 
the exchange policy of tho Government, and urged tho Government 
to reduce their budget loss by at least, eleven erores^ In order to 
do this he suggested the revaluation of assets at one shilling four 
pence instead of at two shillings, debiting to tho revonue the 
amount they paid for buying railways, and the reduction of Military 
expenditure. He urged tho Government to give an assurance that 
they would reduce Military expenditure, and observed it was on 
that assurance dopendod the attitude of the Assombly in regard to 
the Budget. 

Col. Gidney accusod the Government of financial profligacy, 
and whilo not being dosirous of reducing the Army by one single 
man or by one single gun he strongly urged the Government to 
offecfc economy. He said that tho supply and transport corps should 
bo managed by expert business men rather than Military people, 
and declared that thore was great room for economy in the Military 
Works Department as well as in tho nursing service. Tho Non-Co- 
oporatiou movement of Mr. Gandhi was responsible also for tho 
financial stringency, in which the country was placed, and asked the 
Government to state how much the Budget was affected direct Jy or 
indirectly by that movement. 

Other Speakers 


ne debato lasted for five hours, altogether 16 members parti- 
01 pa ting. Tho Buropein point of view was represented by ft 
Lindsay and Spence. Of tho 12 Indian members who spoke* some 
in mild and some In severe language, all condemned the policy of the 
Govt., specially its military policy Tho Bombay members severely 
criticised tho proposals for the enhancement of duty on machinery, 
cotton and salt. Further discussion on tho budget was taken up 
next day, the Tth March. 


DELHI—7TH MARCH 1922 

Dr. Gour roferred the Finance Member to the conclusions of the 
nternational Financial Conference at Brussels. That Go 
ad a?kod that the maximum rato of military expenditure should be 
.veiity per cent of tho rovonues of any country. Then, again, tho 
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,./pn ft l Financiers had warned the countries against budgffc 
^ ior^idihcits, which bring about ruins of countries. He asked the 
Finance Member whether he realised the dangers of his Budget. As 
for non-officials they were determined to arrest its evil powers. He 
said that during the last four yeais there have been 90 crores of 
deficit and asked were the House going to finance Government at 
that rate '( (cries of ‘ No/ No.) He strongly objected to the duty 
on salt and particularly the enhancement of the countervailing duty 
on excise cotton which had made 'Lancashire jubilant and which 
appeared to him as having been dictated by the Secretary of State. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey repudiated emphatically the statement that 
the excise cotton duty had been imposed on the suggestion of or pre¬ 
ssure by the Secretary of State, and asked Dr. Gour to withdraw it. 

Dr. Gour : — Well, then it was a case of two big political bodies 
thinking alike. Lancashire said, ‘how much I should love to have 
countervailing excise cotton duty, and the Finance Member said 
‘how much I should like to impose it/ Ho pointed out that the 
Kotrenohment Committee which was proposed to bo appointed must 
given the power of super-tax and to recommend cuts in all 
items whether civil or military. 

.Sir Montagu Wobb, admitted that the present Budget was 
highly unpopular. In fact, every deficit was a danger, but now it 
had occurred, duo to causes beyond Goverumont control Them 
were various ways of covering it; but whatever means were arlnn/rl 
the least dangerous and, in the long run the least expensive moan! 
was by additional taxation. Coming to expenditure, be agreed that 
the military expenditure was greater than this country could bear 
Li 1914, the Army cost thirty crores, and, in viow of increase! coat 
all round, he would not mind if its cost now was between 4 5 and 
50 crores. 

Hr. Gour—No ; that is still too much. 

After all, ho said that the danger of attack by a first clas-s 
Luropoan Power, which had dictated the policy in the past, had dis- 
appeared. Among the proposals for frosh taxation he objected only 
enhancement of tax on machinery. His own suggestion was 
that the old duty on silver be re-imposed, thus not only covering 
a portion of the deficit but also stabilising the Exchange, which 
might o berwiao land the finances in another heavy deficit next year 
lie urged Government not only to follow the maxim that n 
vonue should he raised to meet expenditure but to follow tl 
motto of reducing tho expenditure to tall in line with ll 
rovonuee. 

Mr. Cotilingam said that in face of the Non-co-operation nmv 
went ho could not goo how the Army could ho roduood but hop, 
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> "Waziristan Expedition would not continue to bo 
tax-payers. 

H. E. The C-in-C's fighting Speech 



The Commandor-in-Chiof explained his inability for the proper 
discharge of his duties to recommend .any reduction in the strength 
of the Army ortho elimination of the British element at present, 
in view of the internal situation. They were not going to cea=e to 
dominat 6 the Frontiers, especially those Uodniz^hi ; of Wftiirislhan, 
said tb Q Commander-iu-Chief, and alluding to the Indianisation of 
tho A -rmy and tho report of the Military Requirements Committer, 

Excellency counselled patience. 

His Excellency said : India under tho Reform Scheme is march¬ 
ing towards tho Dominion status and Self-Government ; but some 
of her keenest politicians, not content with the match of events, 
desired to run or even fly. He admitted that the Army and 
the Civil Services must eventually be Indianised ; but it would 
be several generations before such a complete development 
could take place. He warned the House that it was dangerous to 
gamble with tho efficiency of the Army with a heroditary < nomy 
sitting on the Frontier. Ho emphasised that the internal situation gavo 
cause for Berious anxiety to-day, and the ability of the Government to 
maintain law and order would, he feared, be seriously tested at: no dis¬ 
tant date. He would not be fulfilling his duty as a Military Adviser 
if he agreed to reduce the troops. Tho surest road to economy in 
the Military Budget lay in tho creation of a loyal and contented 
India. The Army was the only bulwark against chaos and disorder, 
and those who under-insured against foreign agression or n bullion 
would come to grief. 

Professor Shabani urged a definite announcement in favour ot 
the gold standard and said that the rate of Exchange for tho rupio 
should be fixed at one shilling four pence and the present rale at 
two shillings cancelled. It was unjustifiable, in his opinion, to keep 
India's surplus in a foreign country and so he advocated tho location 
of tho Paper Currency roserve in India, only just the gold sufficient 
to pay the Reserve Councils for a period of three weeks being kopt 
in England. In the meantime, strenuous efforts should bo made to 
develop banking facilities so that the habit of hoarding might bo put 
in end to. He criticised the Military Expenditure and urged ito 
eduction from tho point of view of tho stability of the Indian 
inance as from that of the welfare of the people whose taxable 
ipacity was small. England should bear a portion of tho Military 
ponditure because the Indian Army was intended to safeguard 
nporial interests. 

39 
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v. Bray, the Foreign Secretary, said that the Frontier pix 
lia was one constant struggle with the forces of Na 
Although for the moment the horizon thero was clear, the po^ u 

there was that they had a narrow strip of British territory, then a 
block of inhospitable mountainous country, peopled by tribesmen, 
truculent and savage, and then was the Afghan Frontier. If only this 
mountainous block had been situated somewhere else, then India's 
Frontier problem would* not be very sorioua. Raiding was their 


principal occupation ; and helped with the supply of arms*, by un . 
scrupulous exporters, these hot headed Pathans were committing 
violence in greater and greater degree. There was no tribal hier¬ 
archy among the people in Waziristan, with whom the British coui.i 
doal or through whom they could exercise control. The Govern¬ 
ment had been forced into Waziristan not by a policy of military 
invasion, by no dream forward policy, by no desire of military 
expense and certainly by no mirage. They had been driven to it 
b oloy to rccure a reasonable security for life and property of the 
porrov.-stricken fellow-subjects of the Frontier. Russia was sotting 
up a fermont in the Moslem States of Contral Asia. In fact, 
the Frontier was policing India and enabling the merchants 
in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras to carry on their associations. 

A storm of protest, following the last two speeches, seemed 
to agitate the House, Mr. Iswar Saran condemned the Commander* 
in-Chief's speech which was universally resented by the Indian 
Members as intemperate and unbecoming of that House, and askod 
how long poor India was to wait for any reduction in tho military 
expenditure. Tho Commander-inChief stated that he had postponed 
several itemB of Army expenditure till the next year. “Are we 
then to understand”, said the speaker, “ that our expenditure next 
year will be larger than what it is this year V* His Excellency Lord 
Unwlinson said la9t year that if our agreement with Afghanistan i3 
satisfactory, if Bolshevik menace disappears and internal situation 
' wn” t l,on he would be prepared for reduction in the 
military expenditure, and now, to day, while Mr. Bray aays that 
“tho horizon on the Frontier is clear”, the Commander in-Chief 
says that the ink with which the Afghan Treaty has been signed is 
not dry.” How long then are we to wait! When will this ink be dry 1 
Mr. Yamin Khan thought that this insolvent and baukrup 
Government required to be taken over for management by som 


Court of Wards. 

Mr. K:\mat said that the Commander-iii-Chiefs speech h 
disquieted and distressed them more than the Budget itself. Wh 
the Indian members of the House did not agiee that they shou 
fiy to attain Swarajya, they certainly would not crawl He c 
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(chat the Government of India, despite the advice of a _ 

/soldier like Lord Rawlinson, should direct that it would 
hafee tho Army according to the capacity of tho country. If the 
Indian military policy was to be in consonance with tho Imporial 
Policy, as recommonted by the Esher Committee then the Homo 
authorities would share India’s military burdens ; otherwise the 
Government of India must be free and should grant the Army 
Department only what India could afford. The issue before the 
House was not only the sanctioning of tho big deficit this year but 
some doficits in tho coming year if the Military Estimates were not 
reduced. 

Mr. Joshi said that if tho Government wanted to avoid a defeat 
of the Finance Bill it should co operate with the House and 
should try its best to effect reductions. He strongly objected 
to the statement of the Commander-In-Chief that several generations 
oiust pass before the Army was Indianised and deprecated tho 
decision that Indianisation would bo delayed because of tho sol iers 
disloyalty in some stray cases. He asked—“Were not British 
troops amenable to the Bolshevik influence and was not in the 
face of that cutting down their expenses?” 

Sir Malcolm Hailey replied to tho debate at length. Ho said 
that Government could never agree to any reduction of tho Military 
Lxpendituro this yoar and that ho would stick to his proposals 
for raising fresh taxation. He admitted that ho did not like 
taxing machinery ; but tho increase in duty was solely contem¬ 
plated for purposos of raising revonues from all reasonable sources. 

He told the House that any further constitutional advance 
of India was to bo decided by tho Imperial Parliament and warned 
the members against talking in regard to tho budget, which 
Would strengthen tho party at Homo, which hold that ‘‘India is and 
never was and could nover be capable of working tho Reformed 


constitution for tho purpose of early attainment of a responsible 
Government. ‘Oar courses’ he added, ‘is clear ; wo, my colleagues 
hero and Lord Reading’s Government stand for the progress of tho 
Reforms along tho constitutional avenue which has boon laid down 
by Parliament. Are you going to do anything to injure or forward 
the case of that constitutional advance V 


DELHI—8 TU MARCH IMS 

The Legislative Assembly met on 8th March and had a short 
'ting lasting half an hour during which formal legislative 
tsinosa wao transacted. 

The first motion was in the name of Mr. Innos, Commerce mom 
r asking for consideration and passage of the Bill to regulate Mm 
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ont of child labour in parts of British India as requiri 
tfague of Nations. After the Bill had been taken into consider¬ 
ation Mr. Joshi, Member representing Indian labour, pointed certain 
objections in the operative clause as drafted, and moved for adjourn¬ 
ment of debate on the Bill. The House thereafter agreed to adjourn 
the consideration of tho measure. 

Official Secret Bill 


Sir William Vincent noxt introduced the Bill to assimilate the J 1 
law in British India relating to official secrets to the law in force in > 
the United Kingdom. He said that the Bill was intended to remove 3 
some confusion arising out of several existing laws on the subject o 
and intended in some cases to remit the severity of the present law. j 
The Bill, he said, would not be hurried and would be later xrt 
ciculated for public opinion. M 

Cotton Transport ^ 

Mr. Innes next introduced his Bill to provide for restriction 
and control of transport of cotton in certain circumstances. Tho 
statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill fully explained 
the necessity for tho measure. It ran thus . — The Indian Cotton '*♦ 
Committee which was appointed in 1917 brought to notice (l) that u- 
tho practice of adulterating long staple cotton with short staplo was ’V 
very prevalent at gins and press houses in certain long staple areas, 
the object being to secure for the mixture the higher prices offered ' 
for long staple, (2) that owing to consequent mixture of seed thore 
was considerable deterioration in the cultivation of many of tho 
superior varieties of cotton, (3) that Boft cotton waste was also used 
for the purpose of adulteration with “Kapas” (the natural floss) and, " ,rt 
(4) that soft staple cotton was frequently railed to a long staple’ area v 
and re-booked thence even without mixing as long staple cotton into 
the Broach tract, the result of which has been that Broach cotton •' r 
has largely lost its former reputation. Other superior varieties of 
cotton aro threatened with the same fate. The practice doscribod A 
under (4) above was facilitated by the trade custom whereby cotton isq < 
bought and sold on tho name and reputation of the area where it 'd 
purposes to have been grown. These malpractices are exercising so J 
Bcriously and dangerously an influence on tho industry as a whole 
that the necessity of taking Government action had become a matter 
of immediate importance. The Bill provided a remedy by enabling 
local Governments to prevent inferior cotton or cotton waste, a 
defined, from being imported except undor licence into areas whie 
it was desired to protect. K¬ 
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On March 8th. the Upper House began the discussion on tho 
Budget. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy opened the discussion. He said that 
bo spoke with a hoavy heart ; while realising the difficulties 
of tho Government, ho remarked that the principles underlying 
u'uo Budget were unsympathetic and retrograde. Tho Army 
expenditure had been growing by leaps and bounds and no 
'.oitntry in the world spent 50 per cent of its gross revenue 
jn its Military. Despite what His Excellency, the Commander-in- 
Ohief, had said in the Legislative Assembly Sir Maneckji main- 
•ined that there was great scope for retrenchment in the 
Military expenditure. He advised the Government to come 
..ck to their natural boundary line on the Frontior, and strongly 
otested against any unnecessary annexation or progression in 
■it border. They must evacuate those Frontiers, because India 
uld not afford to spend year after year her tax-payers’ money on 
he off-chance of civilising the fanatical people of Waziristan. 
•stead of pacifying the Frontier tribes, the Government might as 
veil pacify the tiger in the jungle. Referring to the cotton excise 
duty ho said that he regarded it as wrong in principle and wholly 
defensible. No European country had imposed a tax of tho nature, 
1 if any Government had done so in Europe that Govt, would not 
ve survived for 24 hours. The Mill industry was tho only industry 
0 t was proporly growing in India and tho excise duty would only 
«.urottle it. Tho sudden jump of duty from 2*5 to 10 per cent. 
T as most unjustifiable and it was contrary to the assurances 
which Sir Malcolm Hailey gave last year. It would be better to 
1 move the excise duty on cotton and raise tho Corporation tax 
\ one anna to one and half annas. A modarate duty could also 
o imposed on tho export of seeds, manure, wheat and rice and 
.ort of coal could bo taxod as well to a reasonable extent, 
said that the Government must make a sincere attempt to recast 
o Budget and removo tho taxation proposals which wore 
^uemely unpopular. 

Sir Arthur Froom thought the Budget was not a bad one, and 
*uid that tho proposals contained therein were only expected in 
j w of their financial difficulties. Ho was in entiro agreement 
uh the Commander in-Chief and the Finance Member that tho 
itary expenditure could not be reduced, and felt convinced that 
I 3 Army Department had done everything in the direction ot 
lomy. It must, he said, bo remembered that India had 
got to maintain a Navy like other countries, Japan, for 
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Cay was maintaining a navy the cost of which was a tt 
idget, and so India must at least maintain an Army not only 
agnlnst external invasion, but also for internal security. 

Mr. Phirozo Sethna considered it most unfortunate that the 
Reforms had been heralded with a terriblo set back due to gloomy 
financial position. Ho felt that if the Government of India had 
not given one hundred million sterling to England during tho War 
in desperate hurry and without practically consulting the couutry, 
India’s balances would have been on the right side, and they would 
not havo faced the deficit of 90 crores during the 1 ist four years. Tho 
only way out of the difficulty was retrenchment. The cry all over the 
world was for reduction. The Geddes Committee had recommended 
big cuts in England, and in India they could only effect a material 
reduction by lowered military expenditure. Despite Government 
explanations, the country would remain unconvinced of the necessity 
of the high military expenditure, and tbo Assembly should refuse to 
vote grants unless tho Government made up their minds to sub¬ 
stantially reduce the military estimates. Retrenchment alone was 
their salvation. Hut if money was to be found by Government, it 
should he found from sources other than increases in excise cotton 
duty, duty on machinery, salt, and enhancement of postcard rates. 
If cotton excise was not increased as the result of wire pulling, then 
ho asked, why, as masters in their own houses, they should tax 
themsolves to benefit Lancashire ? Whilo in the case of Lancashire, 
the duty bad been raised by 4 por cent, in the case of tho Indian 
Mills the increase would be greater as they would have to pay more 
than at present for importing machinery and other necessaries. If 
tho Government wanted revenue, they should not have gone back 
upon Lord Hardinge’a promises about that duty, but should 1 
raised tho general customs from oleven to twenty per cent instead 
of fifteen. Tho increased duty in the case of machinery might not 
kill industries, but would cortainly retard their progress. 

Professor Kale said that they had been presented with an 
impossible budget. Ho blamed the Government for mismanagement 
of finances, thereby bringing the country to the present crisis. His 
objection was that almost all proposals for fresh taxation would falj 
to the lot of poor people. This year’s budget was the moat disraa* 
and uninspiring that had been his fortune to read. lie would have 
considered the desirability of fresh taxation if it had been dictated 
by expenses for the improvement of tho nation-building depart 
ments. No representative of tbo people could support the budge 
as presented. 

Raja Sir Ilarnam Singh declared that tho only., way of savii j 
tho couutry from bankruptcy was economy and retrenchment. T1 / 
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al/sbatement as presented was extremely unsatisfactory 
^«couDpkging. He said that the Indian military expenditure had reach- 
an appalling height. He opposed the increase in duty on salt. 
Lala Sukhbir Singh addmitted that the high prices were 
responsible for swelling expenditure but correspondingly with 
tho increase in prices the revenue had also considerably risen. 
It 'was tho duty of tho Finance Member to see that tho expenses 
were brought down to tho levol of the country's income. 
Conciliation rather than military force should bo resorted to 
meet the present discontent, thoroby reducing military expendi¬ 
ture. He criticised at length the various taxation proposals, and 
appealed to the Finance Member to recast his budget in the light 
of the suggestions which had been made. 

Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas thought that tho Government Members 
should put their heads together and devise some means of getting 
out of the impasse. Ho appealed to the Commander-in-Chiof to 
cut down tho expense on military, if not in its strength, and urged 
that a good beginning should bo made towards the Indianisation of 
tho Army, so that India might attain Swaraj in the real sense of 
tho term as oarly as possible. 

After a few others had spoken the Commander-in-Chief made 
a long statement trotting out the usual plea, and then referring 
to his remarks in the Assembly on the previous day which 
had given so much offence to Indians in general, said that he 
made tho following remarks in connection with India’s progress 
towards Dominion Status and Self-Government. Ho said that 
in company with other department of the State the Army 
must eventually be Indianised. But will it ever bo possible 
cither in the Army or in the Civil Services to completely JndianiaO 
them and to wholly eliminate the British olemont either in one 
°r in the othor ? I venture to think that it will bo, at least, several 
generations boforo any such development can tuko place. In explain¬ 
ing it away, ho said : “I want to say that we were making a 
beginning in tho caso of the Army. I understood that my remarks 
have been misinterpreted as meaning that the Government of India 
proposed to defer the policy of tho Indianisation for many >oars. It 
was far from my intention. On the contrary, 1 am endeavouring 
loyally to carry out the policy of tho Government of India, with 
?hich I am in complete accord, to substitute Indian fm British 
ffmera in tho Indian Army as rapidly as possible, consistently with 
to efficiency of the Army for which l am responsible. All that I 
3 ant to convey by my remarks, which in this connection arc an 
Prussian of personal views, was this, that I do not boliovo that 
dU will wish for several generations, at least, if indeed over, to 
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/herself entirely of the services of British Officers, 

(fvil, who have done in the past as they will assuredly do in 
the future, great work for the country, to which so many of us have 
devoted the best years of our lives.”!!! 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha then rose. He thought that India 
had benefitted a good deal on accoant of the War, as was 
evidenced by the trade boom in 1919 and 1920. If the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s finances had grown worso, it was because 
there had been, for some years past, accumulation of small 
deficits, and because of the fact that expenditure was allowed 
to outrun the revenue. The other factor was that railway 
surplus has been allowed to bo mixed up with the general revenue, 
instead of utilising it for the development of railways. However, 
past was past. Now considering the taxation proposals, the excise 
duty on cotton was tho most monstrous and uneconomical taxation 
Never in the history of any country had there been a tax on indi¬ 
genous industry of such a useful commodity as cotton, and Sir 
Dinshaw, therefore, appealed to the Finance Member to consider the 
question of its reduction from the point of view of tho half-clothed 
and unclothed humanity in India. He similarly pleaded, on behalf 
of the poor masses, for a substantial reduction in salt duty, and ad¬ 
vised the Government against over-burdening the already burdened 
animal. Concluding, Sir Dinshaw vehemently spoke against tho 
increase in military expenditure. This increase was largely brought 
about by the War Office absorbing Indian revenue consequent on 
the amalgamation scheme which, he said, must bo abolished. 

After a few others bad spoken Sir Malcolm Hailey, in winding 
up tho debate, covered in the main the grounds traversed by him 
yesterday in the Assembly, and concluded by making it clear that 
his yesterday’s remarks about the effect of tho Assembly's attitude 
towards the budget were neither a threat nor a challenge. Rather 
tho threat and the challenge came from the non officials, who had 
said that they would wash thoir hands off the budget and would 
leave the sole responsibility therefore to the Government. He had 
only asked the Assembly to consider what the effect of such an 
attitude would bo in regard to their aspirations for speedy advanc 
on the path of constitutional reforms. He added : “my words were. 
I emphasise, simply the advice of a friend who has always 
interested in India’s advance on tho path of constitutional reform 
It is tho advice of a friond to those whom that advice would pro 1 
and so help, and it was given in that spirit and that spirit alone.” 
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The President announced • that the Speaker of the House o 
Commons had intimated that he (the Speaker) would he glad to 
low special facilities to any member of the Central or Provdneiai 
Legislatures of India, who. would go to England to study tho prone - 
dure followed in the House of Commons.' S 

Release of Ali Brothers Urged 

Mr. Muhammad Schmnad, the Mopla Member, moved his reso¬ 
lution asking the Government to move His Excellency the Viceroy 
to release the Ali Brothers and others at liberty in exorciso of the 
^’oyali Prerogative at an early date. Ho said that he was not actuated 
;Y any other consideration than that of serving the Government and 
f he country. They had no sympathy with the Non-Co-operators. 
Lot the Assembly ought not to be led away* by any personal con¬ 
sideration. The best interests of the country ought to bo their 
object, and from that point of view Mr. Scharanad thought that this 
was the most opportune time for releasing the Ali brothers and 
others, including Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. 
Rajagopalachair, because the recent decision of tho AU-lndia Congress 
Committee, ho said, had created a calm atmosphere in the land. 
Ho urged government not to miss this golden opportunity of 
Pacifying tho people, while His Royal Highness tho Prince of Wales 
l; id not yet left the Indian shores. They were all on the ove of tho 
settlement of the Khilafat question. it was hoped that His Royal 
' visit to India would be marked by an act of c 
Mr. Zahiruddin took tho opportunity of having a fling at I lia d 
Georgism which, ho said, it was that stood in tho way. Tho best 
way of dealing with that question was that Lloyd Georgism should 
So. Gandhism was causing trouble at this end and Lloyd Georgian 
at the other. 

Rao Bahadur Subrahmanyan] doubted whether tho persons on 
whose behalf clemency was prayed for recognised the implication of 
this resolution, that if they were rtdeased they would recognise the 
authority of His Excellency tho Viceroy and his Government. ITo 
also wanted to know if tbe Ali brothers desired any intercession of 
his Assembly on their behalf. 

Sir William Vincent detailed the conduct in the past of the Ali broth. r.~, 
id asked whether, in view of the important revclatioue, which lie made, thr 
ou8e could consider the release of men who, he said, were trailers to t > idr 
-untry and King. The Horae Member said that the mover had asked that Hit* 
iyal Highness should, by a gracious act, release all the Non-Co-operators, of 
ursi;, for the very warni welcome accorded to him. (Laughter.) Certainly 
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bmpiendation ought to be based on something more 6olid . 

_ ■ / 0 confine his remarks only to the release ot the Ali Brothers. 

e^Q$frtdn / of release comd be considered from two aspects, iirstly, the illegality 
and impropriety of the sentence and secondly, the exercise of clemency. As for 
the former, it would be extremely dangerous if the Legislature interfered with 
judicial pronouncements. If the convicted party wa9 dissatisfied with the 
sentence, there were provisions for appeals and memorials. No appeal in these 
eav,es had been iiled and the Government had received no application and it was 
improper for the Hon. Mover to have appeared in the House as Counsel unless 
he had the authority of the Ali Brothers to ask for their release. Without going 
into the details of the religious law3, he considered it a very dangerous principle 
tLit religious laws should be allowed to override the laws of the land. Would 
Muhammadans agree, he asked, to be forced by law to give up cow-killing as 
demanded by the Hindu religion? (Cries of No, no.) Very rightly not. He would 
soon lay in the hands of the members a printed copy of the judgment in the case 
of t! Ali Brothers which was really a remarkable pronouncement and would 
greatly interest the members. Referring to their prosecution and trial the Member 
said that on the 2nd August last the Government of India wired to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay directing their attention to the proceedings of the Karachi 
Conference. The same day they received a telegraphic reply that the Local 
nent was also considering the question of prosecution. Later, th 
M< nd- r and other eminent lawyers decided to proceed under ordinary law The 
wrottnf the trial1 waa that; all tlie accused, except one Hindu gentleman, who 
had no right to call himself Sankaracbarya, were sentenced. 

Coming to the second aspect, Sir William Vincent said that clemency and 
1,-n. nt treatment could bo shown ou the consideration of the character of n 
. ... i, v. by reason ot changed political conditions which might make it unnL™ 
s.uy to keep them m custody, or by reason of the previous good ooiduc? or « 
ar, * ult of subsequent penitence. The Home Member thenspoke at It 
Bhow ns to whether any of these conditions has been fulfilled to -iustifv th* 
oxcrc.: l* of clemency in the case of the two brothers. He first examin d tv 
character of the offence which was tampering with the loyalty of the tr n 3 
He knew of no graver crime than this. They had seen the result of apDeata of th* 
kind made by Mr. Muhammad Ali and his brother amongst ignorant muham! 
rnadans. The fire of the Mopla outbreak was still smouldering. Many i m .« 
and many Hindus had been saved by these soldiers whom it was proposed to 
iuf ct with the poison of disloyalty and which action it wa 9 now proposed bv 
ilu- mover to condone. Thus there was nothing in the character of the off-u ^ 
to entitle the Ali brothers to the consideration of clemency. 

The next question was as to whether there had been any change in tin* 
political situation that could justify leniency. The members were well awm 
of the dangerous speeches of Hazrat Mohani. Some took very pessimistic, while 
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l^pEcd into bis Rowlatfc Bill temper and used a language! 

Of attacking his foe from behind which was so charac 
''during the time of the Punjab horrors of 1919. He maintained that 
since 1911 the two Brothers had been consistently hostile to the British 
Government and had been promoting Pau-Isiamisro, as opposed to Nationalist 
India. They had been opposed to Great Britain and been trying to 
help Turkey. They started a Society called the Anjuman Klmdam-i-Knlia 
avowedly tor religious purposes, but really for purdy political activity s. Jn 
the words of the findings of Justices Lindsay and Raul this Society aira.-d at 
strengthening Turkey by leading a Pan-Mannc movement, by appealing to tlm 
religious sentiments of the ignorant masses of Mohamnmdans. When the War 
broke out, he admitted, this Society wire*! to the authorities m Turkey to r,mnvn 
neutral : and later on the Alt Brothers, Dr. Ansan and Hakim Ajmal Khan, in a 
signed document, took up the very right attitude of declaring m favor of peace 
and order in the country. But after Turkey entered the War, there, was an 
immediate change in “the attitude of the All Brothers. They earned cea?eJr-s 
anti-British campaign and did everything to support the King’s enemies and 
depreciate Government efforts. The Government, at this time, got clear 
evidence that Mr. Muhammad Ali and his brother were in close touch with 
Obeidullah, the Provisional Government, which had always been provisional. 
(Laughter ) The Ali Brothers went up to Rawalpindi and had a Conference 
with this head of India’s provisional government and three other Muhammadans 
who were notorious anti-British personalities. Consequently in 1915 the 
Ali Brothers were interned in Delhi at the instance of Mr. Hailey (now Mr 
Malcolm) who was then the Chief Commissioner of Delhi. When the 
War broke out, those two gentleman used their whole influence against 
the British Government and Indian Government. In a letter to a friend 
and also in a letter to an Indian Ruler they wrote that Indian Muham¬ 
madans were justifkd in helping His Majesty the Atuir of Afghanistan 
in the Jebnd and that, the Amir should not sheath his award unle.^ the Indian 
Muslim demands were met at once and in full. Government had full evidence 
that throughout the War with Afghanistan these two gentlemen did their L rt 
to assist King’s enemies on previous occassions. Perpetual attempts \v< re made 
to get at the Amir of Afghanistan to ask him to assist them in the J« h»ul. 
Government were more or less successful hi preventin ' such attempt 'ii.re 
was a question of an embassy to Kabul in order to assist, the Muhajar n hi<f. 
Government discovered that this mission had apolitical moaning, llo "oh 
confirmed by the detection of a letter written by one student Muho artti to 
ttlmukat Ali. This letter was deciphered by the Government with gr, r • t.itl»ruliy 
and iu it Shaukat Ali waB told that the writer had met a certain I -i. > ■ "ho 
had reminded him of the promises by then?. As a result nf Royal cl • i y, 

the All Brothers weTe released in Dem rubor, 1919. In 1 ’ <•’,!. "«fi a 

Khilafat <\mf,renoe at which Slmukat Ah declared that he would not 
like Afghanistan to make p ace with Or, at Britain. 

The Home Member quoted several extracts from the speeches id 
brothers, which openly incited ignorant audience to violence. As a t.* 
these violent and pau-Islamic activities of the two gentleu.*. n, 
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!/iiuk of the secret support an<l encouragement which they gfa_ 

enemies, when hundreds and thousand:’ of firitish and Indian soldiers 
risking their lives and making great sacrifices, when I think of those 
(.'.•ur Muhajiins, v.hose white bones are lying about the Ehybcr and on the way 
to va ;ui, who were misled by these two gentlemen and their followers, who 
r. ieniselves never did a hijrat further than Paris and London, and when I think 
oM iio money e xtorted from poor Muhammadans of this country and squandered 
avsay in Lurope and elsewhere, of which no recorded account has ever been 
k' pt, and no account is published up to this time, when I think lastly of the 
HinduB, the unfortunate Hindus, dishonored and killed in Malabar and the 
thousands of Moplas, innocent men in a wav, but misled, driven to death 
mm ruin at the instigation of Muhammad Ali* Shaukat Ali and those who 
think with them, then, Sir, I marvel at the simplicity and the gross ignorance 
.and folly of the Muslim population that submits to such treatment and recog- 
rd . s such men as leaders, and I marvel the more at the temerity of the Hon. 
M>mW who proposes to an Assembly 6uch as the present, an assembly of 
intelligent men who really understand things, a suggestion that men of this 
chose, traitors to their countrymen and traitors to their King, should be treated 
any consideration. ” 

The effect of this marvellous outburst was instantly seen. Sir 
William had cowed them down into submission. Mr. Kabiruddin 
Ahmed alone then ro^e and accusod the British Government of 
going hack upon their pledges in connection with the KhihHt 
and referred to the speech of the Amir of Afghanistan published in 
the paper.-. Ho then began to quote from tho Quoran and referred 
t0 the charges against tho Ali Brothers and after a long hockliim 
spoeoh, urged Govt, to set the Ali Brothers free. 

After a moderate, halting and apologising speech from Mr 
Yamin Khan, tho resolution was put to vote ; thero were loud erios 
of withdraw." Mr. Schmanad, however, did not withdraw the 
resolution, hut Mr. Kabiruddin was found to bo the only member to 
soy " aye”. The division bell then rang, and when the motion was 
put for the second time no one said “aye”. The President then 
declared that the resolution was unanimously defeated. 

Enquiry into the Mopla Outbreak. 

Hujfi Ikramulla Khan moved for a Committee with a non-official 
majority.to enquire into the causos of tho Mopla outbreak and 
f mm* it report boforo the next session of tho Assembly. This 
r'solution with an amendment movod by Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar 


Railway Risk Notes 

Kao Bahadur C.S. Subramanyam, with the permission of Mr. 
anrao an as iamji, who was absent, moved a resolution fpt a 
Iyiitunni tee of officials and non-officials with a majority of Indian 
non'Officials to consider the revision of railway risk notes. Mr. 
1 a, ' I .'7»!)i! yhm referred to the representations mode by various com- 
merciai bodies and other organisations concerned on the hardship 
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^Oyinjusticc felt by them on account of the bad rules conj^Jdj 
sk notes, and said that under those rules the railway com- 
ofton evaded claims for compensation put forward by tho 
aggrieved parties It was necessary that tho rules which, in tho 
opinion of Mr. Seshagiri Iyer, when he was a Judge, were not carefully 
drafted, must be so revised that the railway company must bo made 
responsible for the loss in transit and must bear a reasonable portion 
of tlie loss as compensation. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer considered it a violation of law that tho 
onus of proving tho loss was thrown on tho consignor. 

A few more non-officials followed in the same strain, and then 
Col. Waghorn, President of Railway Board, pointed out that any 
amendment in tho risk notes must bo considered in tho light of 
Sections 72 and 7G of the Railway Act, because railways were not 
prepared to accept any great responsibility for the loss unless they 
could enhance their own risk rates as a set-off against liabilities. 
The Rates Tribunal recommended by tho Railway Committoe would 
ho appointed, and it would go into this difficult and complicated 
flatter of the revision of risk notes. Col. Waghorn advised 
him to withdraw tho resolution. 

Mr. Subramaniam maintained that a Committee with a majority 
°f non officials must bo appointed. 

1 bo resolution was put and carried by a large majority. 


Opening of Ports for Hedjaz Pilgrims 

ri vji Wajiuddin moved bis resolution recommending reopening 
the ports of Calcutta and Chittagong for Hedjaz pilgrimage 
Taffio. f his was carried with an amendment of omitting Chittagong 
the present. 
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Finance Committee 

On 11th March Sir Malcolm Ilailey, tho Finance Member, a k<*d 
Assembly to agree to tho election of a Standing Finance Com- 
'uitteo of the Ac 'inbly of fourteen members to which shall be added 
ne Govt, member who will bo chairman of the Committee. Ho pro- 
osod to rdso tho number of members of the committoe to fourteen 
'cause tho last year’s experience was that it was difficult to secure 
ffieieut attendance of members. 

Tin pointed cut certain constitutional limitations to the powers 
he Committee, T he main object of the Finance Committee was 
t only vot'nble items of expenditure bo placed before it for sanc- 
i and that the membors should advise the House in voting for the 
ondituro which had passed through. He emphasised that it would 
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4blo for them to place before it items for exponditu 
Government of India alone was responsible, such as those 
referring to foreign relations, frontier etc. In the case of emergency 
expenditure also it would be impossible to wait till the items wero 
sanctioned by the committee. Thus it would appear that the opera¬ 
tion of that body could nob be extended very widely. But, as he was 
anxious to meet the House as far as possible, ho would bo prepared to 
define the terms of the committee, so that all new votable items of 
expenditure should be submitted to it, except such as must bo 
urgently sanctioned and that such non-votable items of expenditure 
should be submitted to it as the Government desired. 

An amendment proposing to define the functions of the 
committee was sent in by Mr. Rangachariar, but due to bis absence 
Mr. Shahani moved it. Mr. Shahani, howover, pointed out that ho 
would be quite willing to amend his proposal, if the Finance 
Member moved the amendment incorporating his (Financo Member's) 
suggestions. The Finance Member accordingly amended Mr, 
S habani’a motion which, as amended, read The functions of the 
Commit!oe will be (a) to scrutinize all proposals lor new votable 
expenditure in all departments of the Government of India (1.1 
to sanction allotments out of lump sum grants (c) to 
retrenchments and economy in expenditure, and (d) generally 
ludp the Finance departmont of the Government of Indi i bv advi 
in such cases as may be referred to it by that dopartmont' 

The House agreed to the eloction of 14 members 
Finance Commit tee and also adopted the definit 
mittco as amouded by the Financo Member. 

Supplementary Grants 
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Sir Malcolm Hailey next asked for the voting of tho aupplc- 
montary grant of Rs. 16,110,600 to cover the total excess in expendi¬ 
ture chargod to revenno, Rs, 37,177,000 to cover excess in expendi¬ 
ture charged io capital and Rs. 73,075,000 to moot cxc cos in interest 
free advance of loans and advances. Sir Malcolm Hailey said that 
the formal sanction of tho Assombly to cover excess in expenditure 
w;u necessary. The main reason of excess under expenditure 
char , d to revenue were (1) excess in the sanctioned scale for which 
tlio budget provisions proved to bo insufficient, (2) expenditure duo t 
can which could not bo foreseen such as increased co6fc of workii 
railways or nocar.-ity for advance, purchases of opium due to ho* 
agj of at-, t ks, (3) expenditure for special purposes in which ea 
t’r : proposal; had boeii laid before the Finance Cominitt o, and 
?orriiu! f : nsfers of expenditure from on® head to another. 

in, (Jour moved fur u reduction oi one thousund rupee a ft 
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Gmentary demand of ten croros under Railways. Ho ppiy t^dj 
while they did not desire to stand in the way of voting 
Tpplemontary demands, he wanted to emphasise that railways 
wore not worked on sound economic basis as such commercial 
concerns should bo run. He found that in the samo grade and for 
doing the same work Anglo-Indians and Europeans were paid four 
or five times more than Indians doing similar work. Surely in 
these cases there was ample scope for retrenchment by recruitment 
of Indian labour which was considerably cheap and by the removal 
of racial distinction. Flo believed the E. I. R. strike was costing 
Government between twenty to thirty lakhs per week. Surely the. 
strike could be ended immediately by acceding to the vory reasonable 
and modest demands of strikers. He asked the Commerce Member 
to assure the House that racial differences in pay would bo removed. 

Mr. Joshi emphasised the necessity of a Commercial depart¬ 
ment like the Railway boing run on sound businoss linos, and said, 
as thoy did not want to lose revenue, Government should at onco 
take steps to sottlo tbo striko vory oasily, and save the further loss 
that might otherwise be incurred. * 

Mr. Kamat asked how the working oxponsos had gone up 60 
much during the course of 12 months as to cost the Exchequer to 
the exteut of three croros, and why those who estimated the budget 
last year did not foresee the probable rise in prices. 

Mr. Nandlal and Mr. Hussain ally endorsed tbo arguments of 
the previous speakers, the former observing that the Railway instead 
of running on economic and cheap lines was following the question 
of caste and creed. 

Mr. Innes, tho Commerce Member, explained that tbo incror-o 
in working expenses was due to several causes. Firstly on 
account of strikes in coal fields, the cost of coal increased enor¬ 
mously, and, as there was at one time an iudirauon that there 
would be general strike on railways, the eompani > had to 
make urgent arrangements for the supply °f five >r six million 
tons of foreign coal at high rites. Tho other reason wan that 
railways were sick and hundreds and thousands of wagons and 
'ocomo lives were in a bad condition. They hid to be tent to 
vorkahops for repair and the co 8 t of workshop labour increased, 
omo Railways especially, tho G. I. P. had to 
onev claimed as compensation. It was true thn 
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discrimination between an Indian and an European or an Anglo- 
lian in the matter of pay for the same kind of work. But it 
at bo remembered that it was only in recent years that a few 
lifted Indians were available for tho class of work done dn tho 
lwny«, and oven now, for mechanical work and skilled labour, 
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to depend mainly on the Anglo-Indians and Europea 

_ , . The Mail train drivers were Parsis, and Mr. Innes said 

there was absolutely no difference between the Parsis and the Anglo- 
Indians or Europeans. The only remedy for removing the feeling 
in the matter was by providing proper technical training and bring¬ 
ing the Indians up to the standards required for the higher posts in 
the Railway service. Mr. Innes had already stated in the Council of 
State that ho would personally go into this question of training 
Indians in consultation with the Central Advisory Council and set 
apart for this purpose a portion of the one hundred and fifty crores 
recommended by the Railway Finance Committee, but there must 
be some time to do that, and he would do all that was required in 
the desired direction. He would also make an inquiry in ordor to 
see whether the men, who did the same kind of work, and wore 
equally qualified, got the same scales of pay. in view of this assur¬ 
ance Dr. Gour then withdrew his motion. 

Contribution to the League of Nations Secretariat. 


Mr. Seshagiri lyt-r then moved that the sum of Rs. five and half 
lakhs mentioned as contribution towards the expenses of the Secretary 
of the Loaguo of Nations be reduced by two lakhs. He said bis 
object was to draw tin; attention of the Government to the fact that 
India had been badly treated on the Secretariat Establishment of the 
League of Nations in that there wa9 only one Indian representative 
among the 351 members in spite of the fact that India contributed 
so much as five and half lakhs. Mr. Iyer quoted at length the strong 
opinion of the Rfc. Hon. Sastri on this subject and said that tho 
Government should see that tho grievances of India was mot in this 
matter. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey in explaining the exchango position in respect 
of this amount said that it would bo better to wait for the return 
of Mr. Sastri and know the whole situation boforo tackling the 
question. The Loaguo of Nations must be given an opportunity of 
of reconsidering their decisions before this Assembly took any 
action. Any definite refusal to pay the money would bo equivalent 
to aying that India dissociated herself from the League of Nations. 

Dr. Sapru followed the line of argument taken by Sir Maloolrr 
and assured the Assembly that no one was more keen than himse 1 
that there should be stronger representation of India in the Seer 
tariat of the League of Nations, and said that tho Govornme 
would take steps in that behalf after consulting Mr. Sastri, w 
would be shortly returning to India. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer thou withdrew his motion for reduction. 
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Expenditure in England 

Neogj 7 , in moving that the demand for Rs. G>097,000 1 
b^d “Expenditure in England” be reduced by'oiie thousand 
rupees, called the attention of the House to the fact that the cold 
weather visit of the' Secretary of the India Offico had cost India 
seventeen thousand rupees and urged that such cold-whether visits 
should bo avoidod. 


Mr. Chatterjee, the Industries Secretary, regretted that this 
matter could not bo placed before the Standing Finance Committor 
by force of circumstances. The invitation to Sir L. Kershaw had 
been extended by the Government of India before the supplementary 
budgets were taken in September last, and they did not know 
until tho end of August that the expenditure would be chargoablo 
to Indian revenues in this matter. Sir L. Kershaw was to have 
arrived here about tho end of November and it was found practically 
impossible to have obtained the previous approval of the Standing 
Finance Committee. Mr. Chatterjee said that it was desirable 
that officers of the India Office should have knowledge of Indian 
conditions. It was considered necessary that the Secretary should 
get himself acquainted with tho conditions of changing India. ' 
Sir L. Kershaw had been in tho Indian Civil Service for somo time, 
but his knowledge of Indian conditions was cortainly not up to date. 
His visit to India has enabled him to understand the situation in 
India fully. Ho went to all tho provinces, watched tho debates in the 
Legislative Assembly, in the Council of State, and the Legislative 
Councils in the Provinces, had consultations with officials and nun- 
officials for current problems with which he deals in the India Office. 

Mr. Samarth asked whether Mr. Kershaw in tho rour-o of 
his enquiry ascertained the trend of tho Indian people’s view m t 
regards the continuance of tho Lidia Office. If he had, said Mr. 
Samarth, he would have found that there was a large section of 
thoughtful Indians who desired that tho India Office should no 
longer bo continued. 

Sir Frank Carter :—I want to know whether any roport 
has been published as to what Sir Kershaw has dono in this 
country. I think the practice of these fellows, (laughter) I mean 
those back numbers coming out from Homo to see India, ought not 
v .o be continued. There should be a change in tho Secretaryship of 
he India Office every year. 

Dr. Gour also voiced the feeling against the continuance of 
idia Office. Mr. Neogy then withdrew his motion. 

After all motions for reduction had beer, withdrawn, the sup]Mo¬ 
netary grants were sanctionedi 
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Mr. Montagu’s Resignation 

On March 14th the Legislative Assembly mot again to tako up 
the consideration of the second stage of the Budget. The Democratic 
Party block was fairly full and the 20 members of the newly formed 
National Party under the leadership of Sir P. Sivaswami Iyer were 
sitting in their old respective seats. Great interest centred round 
the proposal of Mr. Samarth who had given notice to move an 
adjournment of the House to consider the situation created by the 
resignation of Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India. After 
question time, Mr. Samarth moved an adjournment of the House to 
consider a definite matter of urgent public importance. He said : 
There are four points on which, I submit, the motion I have made 
iB a definite matter of urgent public importance. Firstly, I think, 
Sir, that it is urgent and important that this House should have an 
opportunity of expressing its docp sense of regret at the resignation 
of Mr. Montagu of his Office of the Secretary of Sato for India, in 
which capacity he rendered invaluable services to India and tho 
Empire, for which this House begs to convey its profound gratitude 
to him and its unabated confidence in the policy pursued by him as 
the only policy which wise statesmanship would dictate in tho be^t 
interests of the Empire ; secondly, to covey to Ilis Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment an expression of this House that if the resignation of Mr 
Montagu and the circumstances which have brought it about means 
a suspension or abandonment or reversal of tho policy for which Mr 
Montagu stood and fought for India it would produce deplorable and 
disastrous consequences in India. Thirdly, Sir. 

PRESlPENT Order, The Hon. Member is entoring into the 
merits of the question. He has not explained how ho is bringing in 
hia motion as an urgent matter as stated in the Standing Orders 
governing tho motion for adjournment. 

Mr. Samarth :—There are two more points on which I say this 
motion is urgent. Tho third point is to express*. 

President:—The Hon. Member is using tho word urgoncy in 
its ordinary sense. The word urgoncy in tho Rule has a definite 
meaning. it means that tho question must of necessity be debated 
bore to-day, because of some action which the Government may tako 
or may not take. Tho Hon. Member has not stated what effect o 
delay in bringing this motion would have on the situation. 

Mr. Samarth :—1 submit that the consideration of tho Treat 
of Scvroa is going to tako place on tho 21th. I considor it is urgen 
ti. it i’.o viwv of this House should be communicated in regard t 
c iiai't constitutional mutters connected therewith. That is why 
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^gbt this as a mat tor of urgent public importance, 
re would be no. 

President :—If tho Hon. Member bases bis motion on the 
Treaty of Sevres, then certainly bo is out of order, becauso thero is 
the question of foreign policy. 

Mr. Samartb :—I do not moan to do anything with regard to 
foreign policy. I wish to emphasise tho point of view that India, 
as an original mombor of tho League of Nations and as such a 
signatory to the peace and a party to the Treaty of Sevres, has a 
right unhampered and uncontrolled by the British Cabinet to publish 
its views. It is an urgent matter also, because an infringment of 
the right I have mentioned has taken place, and it is imperative 
that the matter should bo referred by tho command of His Majosty 
to tho Judicial Committee of tho Privy Council. 

President:—Surely there are other ways and more effective 
ways for it than a motion for adjournment. 

Sir Jamsetji Joejibhoy .—Will it not meet the wishes of the 
Hon. mover and tho House if this question were dealt with in a 
resolution ? I would request the Government to appoint as Gaily a 
dato as possible for tho purpose. 

Sir William Vincent:—If a resolution is brought forward in a 
proper form, if it bo admitted by the President and not disallovcd 
by the Vicoroy, then I will do my best to secure tho earliest possible 
date for discussion, but I understand this week would be occupied 
with voting on demands, and it is, therefore, impossible to say what 
dato exactly I would bo able to get. 

Mr. Samarth:—In tho circumstances I don’t presB foe an 
adjournment. 

Voting on Grants—-Customs 


Tho Assembly then proceeded to voting on demands for grants. 
Tho first demand was for Ea. 0,40,02,000 under Customs, and 
the debate that followed gave a clue to tho attitude that tho 
Democratic and National Parties would generally adopt in the 
matter of grants. After a long and boated debate, tho Demo 
crats and Nationals and some other independent non ollirials 
joined and defeated tho Government by G3 votes to 34 by carrying 
a reduction of five per cent, that is, of Es. 3,52,100 in the demand 
for Customs. The debate revealed that the majority of non-otliciah 
were determined to effect, at least, a five per cent reduction under 
all heads, leaving the Government members in charge of dopnvt- 
nents to adjust the reduction in the best possible way. 

Sir Vithaldas Tbackersey took the lead and moved for tho 
•eduction of Es. 3,52.900 under Customs. He said that his motion 
opresented a five per cent reduction of the total expenditure both 
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/iid non-votable under Customs. The non-officials and I 
^ . (he Democrats desired that under all heads, five per cent 

reductions should be carried, thereby giving a clue to tlio proposed 
Retrenchment Committee as to the attitude of the House in this 
matter. Ho anticipated that by this means they would secure a 
reduction of about one and a half crore. 

Mr. Jamnadas D war k ad as supported the motion, and observed 
that it was far better to leave it to the beads of the Departments to 
adjust the retrenchment themselves rather than Members should 
place their figures on items where cuts were possible. 

The motion of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey was finally put and 
carried amidst applause by G3 votes to 34. The majority were made 
up of Democrats and Nationals. 

Dr. Gour next moved that all demands be reduced by ten per 
cent which was ruled by the President out of order. 

The next head for consideration was taxes on income under 
which item the Government demanded Rs. 4,480,000. Dr. Gour 
advocated wholesale reduction of 5 per cent not only under this head, 
but under all heads numbering more than 60. 

Tho President ruled that motions for reduction should be 
brought under each head. 

Dr. Gour, thereupon, confined his demand for reduction by 5 

1 jr cent to tho head under taxes on income. 

Sir Malcolm Ildiloy after pointing out that every itom under 
this head had been accepted by the Standing Finance Committee, 
advised tho House to adopt tho business like course of leaving the 
matter of reduction to tho Retrenchment Committee. No doubt a 
reduction of expenditure was, he said, possible, but if there was re¬ 
duction, tho result would bo that there would bo no improvement in 
the income tax administration which the whole House and tho 
country demanded ! 


Several members spoke on tho motion, the majority being 
against Government. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer, tho leader of the National Party, in a short 
v pooch, said that while sympathising with the principle of demand 
k'r a reduction of 5 per cent, he thought that tho Income-Tax 
Department was not the suitable subject for attack. In order to 
complete the scheme for the separation of tho contra! from tho 
provincial financo, it was absolutely necessary, ho said, that tko> 
should accept the domand. 

Mr. Lhai Man Singh spoke last in favour of tho 5 per eon* 
reduction moved by Dr. Gour, and when motion was presto 
lor u it was carried amidst loud applause of the Democrat 
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voting for and 47 against it, the latter number inc 
cs of the National Party. 

DELHI—15TH MAliCH 1922 



The Assembly met on 15th March to continue voting on further 
demands for grants. Bofore tho President took his chair the mouth¬ 
pieces of the Democratic and National parties exchanged views on 
the attitude to be adopted on motions for grants. There was a 
general agreement between them that the axe of economy should bo 
applied under the majority of heads so as to secure above one crore 
of retrenchment by these cuts. 

Demand under Salt 

There wore several motions for big reductions under this head. 
Mr. Shahani moved for a cut by twenty lakhs. 

Mr. Innes and Mr. Chattcrjee pointed out that reduction 
could not be made in expenditure on the items like excavation, etc., 

out seriously affecting the revenuo under “salt.” Tho reduction 
would, therefore, have to be effected only from the pay of the 
employees which amounted to fifty lakhs. They asked how could 
largo reductions like twenty lakhs bo possible in the expenditure of 
fifty lakhs. 

Mr. Shahani’s amendment was then put and negatived. 

In view of the Government’s explanation, tho Democrats and 
Nationals gave up the idea of five per cent reduction under this 
head and withdrew their motions to this offect in favour of Sir 
^ ithaldas Thackersay who asked fora reduction of Rs. 171,450 
which was below one per cent of tho demand. 

The reduction was put to voto and carried without a division. 
The reduced demand Rs. 1,32,89,550 under “salt” was then put 
and agreed to. 

Opium 

The next item was “opium”, tho demand for which stood at 
over one crore and eighty-six lakhs. Harder Gulab .Singh muv< 1 for 
a cut of fifty lakhs under this charge. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey informed tho House that out of t ho total 
expenses under “opium” about, thirteen lakhs were spent on pay of 
services and the rest were incurred on tho process of buying ai d 
telling opium. 

Harder Gulab Singh’s resolution was negatived. 

Mr. Rangachariar withdrew his motion for the usual five per 
nt reduction of over nine lakh9 in favour of a more modest re.snlu- 
)d of Mi. Jamnadas Dwarkadas who recommended retrenchment to 
e extent of two lakhs. Sir Malcolm liailey opposed this motion. 

. Gour sympathised with the Finance Member's difficulty but 
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efrl him that bo (Finance Member) had not so far respoftcfer 
tie demand of the non-officials for a reduction of five per cent 
in total expenditure. If the Finance Member could promise five 
per cent cut in the total the House would bo relieved of the troublo 
of carrying out reductions under each head as it came and Iho 
Government would be free to distribute that reduction under all 
heads as it liked. 

When the motion of Mr. Dwarkadas was put to vote the Demo¬ 
crats and Nationals voted with the movor and by 64 votes to 32 
carried out the reduction. 

Land Revenue. 


The demand for Rs. 1,56,000 under land Rovenuj was also cut. 
down by Rs. 7,800 (five per cent) on the motion of Mr. Rangachariar 
without a division. 

Stamps. 


The demand amounted to Rs. 12,45,000 under Stamps (in¬ 
cluding the expenditure in England.) 

Mr. Rangachariar on behalf of his party insisted on reduction by 
Rs. 1,17,400. Ho asked what was the Industries Department d( 
all these years if it could not even make India self-dependent in the 
matter of the manufacture of stamps 1 It was this attitude of the 
Government in the past which had mado the non-officials to adopt 
a firm attitude at that juncture. 

Dr. Gour and Mr. Samarth informed the Commerce Member 
that stamps of Indian origin were already being used by the Indian 
States. Dr. Gour contended that placing of contract in England for 
ten years was improper. Mr. Innes promised enquiry on points raised. 

The motion of tho Democratic party when pressed to a vote was 
carried by 50 against 41. Tho minority included tho Government 
and the National party votes. 

Forest. 

Tho next demand was for Rs. 7,41,000 under Forest. Several 
motions for minor reductions wero moved in order to elicit certain 
information and were afterwards withdrawn. This was tbo first 
among the seven demands so far voted that was passed without 
any reduction. 

Railways. 

The next demend was of. about 74 crores under Railways. 

Mr. Kamat moved for reduction of seventy-three lakhs 
charge# ] roposed under general superintendence. He complain 1 
extravagance under superintendence and believed it required vc 
civ. .iu investigation* The question of Indi&Tiisution of the ad inn 
trioion was raised again and keenly debated. 
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ir./Joshi observed that technical posts in Railways werq 
pry*4*raited number comparod with the hugo number of non- 
hmcal posts hold by Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

Mr. Innes said that tho Government had issued to all Railway 
administrations a circular letter informing them that the Govern¬ 
ment was in favour of lndianisation and that those management 
should try to fall in lino with this policy. He quoted from the 
Acworth Committee Report to show that that body had opined that 
the present emoluments in tho higher posts of Indian Railways were 
entirely inadequate as compared with other countrios and would not 


attract really capable men. 

Mr. Scshagiri Aiyar wanted an explanation as to why material 
available in the country was not employed and as to why Europeans 
and Indians doing tho same work woro paid differently. 

Colonel Waghorn quoted figures purporting to show how far 
lndianisation had alroady been proceeded with. 

Dr. Gour bitterly attacked the Government members for not 
answering or evading straight questions put to thorn by Mr. Joshi 
and Mr. Karnat. Tho House, ho said, was determined to put an 
ond to Railway bureaucracy and that they would begin lndianiea- 
tion from the top. They wanted deeds, and not words and platitu¬ 
des and vague promises. If tho Government wanted tho grant, it 
must faithfully carry out the policy of lndianisation and must see 
that the Central Railway Advisory Council sat along with the Rail¬ 
way Board in an advisory capacity only and not to control the policy 
of tho Railways. 

Mr. Kamat eventually withdrew his amendment, and Sir Vital- 
das Thacker8ey moved his resolution for a cut of 25 lakhs. 

This was put and unanimously accepted. Tho demand under 
Railways Vcducod by Rs. 25 lakhs was then granted. 


Posts and Telegraphs 

Tho noxt demand was for Rs. 9,40,63,000 for Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department. 

Dr. Gour moved a reduction by ten lakhs. ? Ie complained 
nbout tho Telegraph Department- at present being the monopoly of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Several speakers, who followed, 
xplainod that lndianisation meant equal opportunities by cum- 
?tiLion to all those who were Indians or woro domiciled in India 
: thout any racial or communal preference. Mr. Rangacbariar 
uplainod that the policy of employing Anglo-Indians was due 
tho mistrust of Indians. Ho pointed out that- tho educational 
ndard for recruitment in tho senior posts in tho Telegraph 
)artmont was B.A. in the case of Indians, and only matriculation 
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c^se of Anglo-Indians and Europeans. Mr. Clarke ad 
fcrepancy. 

The motion for reduction was pressed to vote and was carried 
by 46 against 37. The demand as reduced under Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs was then granted. 

Irrigation and Navigation 


The demand for Rs. 1,432,000 under Irrigation and Navigation, 
Rs. 16,40,000 undor Indo-European Telegraph Department and 
Rs. 3,23,63,000 undor Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations wore 
also granted as originally demanded without much discussion. 

Mr. Rangachariar said that the Democrats had left the irriga¬ 
tion item untouched because of its being a national asset. 


The Council of State 


DELHI—16TH MARCH 1922 

Mr. Montagu’s Resignation 

After question time, the President announced that he had 
received from Mr. Raza Ali notice of a motion for leave to move 
an adjournment of the House in order to discuss tho policy enun¬ 
ciated by the Government of India in their telegram of tho 28th 
February last to tho Secretary of State, and the consequonco of 
its publication. This motion, the President said, was not in order 

At the request of Sir Manekji Dadabhoy, tho Council allowed 
him permission to move his resolution first in view of its impor¬ 
tance. Ho moved recommending to tho Governor-General in Council 
to communicate to the Secretary of State for India the sense of 
deep regret felt by this Council at the resignation of tho Right 
Hon. Edwin Samuel Montagu, and its warm appreciation of his 
signal services to India generally, and more especially, in connec¬ 
tion with tho Reforms to which this Council owes its existence. 
The mover said that this Council, as tho premier Council in 
India, owed to itself tho duty of expressing the profound sense of 
sorrow felt throughout tho length and breadth of this country by 
tho retirement of one of India's most sincere and genuine friends, 
which news came like a bolt from tho blue. In the long roll of 
the illustrious Secretaries of State for India, no one had sorvod 
ibis country more faithfully and with greater interest than Mr 
Montagu. Sir Manekji Dadabhoy referred in grateful terms t' 
tho services of Mr. Montagu in the announcement of the 20th Augus 
1017, which brought about tho Reform Act of 1920 as tho fir 
inslulmcnt of political liberty and a contribution to sclf-govormuc 
for India, The action of the Government of India in despatchi 
the telegram, which culminated in tho unfortunate retirement 



Then followed a series of speeches by about ten non-official 
members, including Messrs Khaparde, Sirdar Jogendra Singh, 
Lala Sukhbir Singha, and Lala Rattiaarandas, who all spoke eulogis- 
.fiscally of Mr. Montagu’s services, and deplored hia resignation. 

Mr. Banker, of Bombay did not think that any use¬ 

ful purpose would be served by the motion of Sir Maneckji Dad a 
bhoy, but he would not vote against the resolution, because, as 
worded, it might be regarded as a harmless formality. 

The Hon. Sir Mian Muhammad Shaft applied for the closure 
of the debate, and the resolution, together with an amendment of 
Mr. Raza A1 i relating to Mr. Montagu’s services in connection 
with the ivbiiafat question, and that of Mr. Sethna that it be 
telegraphed to Mr. Montagu, was put to vote and carried. 

Indian Shipping Companies 

Mr. Samaldas moved a resolution urging tho Government to 
issue instructions to the departments concerned to givo Indian 
shipping companies an opportunity of quoting for the Carriage 
of Government and railway materials from any ports to India 
and to give them porferenco if thoir quotation is approximate 
to that of other companies. In proposing tho resolution, Mr. 
Samaldas drew attention to the great importance of a National 
mercantile marine. In view of the large number of xvitnessos 
who had championed the cause of an Indian merchant- marine 
before the Fiscal Commission, the subject; had a topical interest, 
and in his opinion the national marine not only kept the 
freight money within tho country but it also afforded employ¬ 
ment to thousands of its citizens. New careers were opened 
to the youth of tho country and fresh additions wero made to tho 
vealth of the nation. To achieve such a desirable end almost ail 
nportant countries of the world had reserved their coastal trade to 
:eir own nationals, with the apparent exception of England. The 
mting of construction and navigation bounties were effectively 
k! by Japan and America in the creation and development of 
m* mercantile marines. Ho did not want as much as other free 
ntrios. For tho present, he merely insisted upon the stores 
40(a) 
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! ^ cr t ^ le use of India being carried in vessels bel 
ountry. 

' ^‘ 10 6u £gostion of the Commerce Secretary the resolution 
was put into two parts. The portion recommending that instructions 
jo issued to the departments concerned to give Indian Shipping 
Oompanics an opportunity of quoting for the carriage of Govern¬ 
ment and railway materials from any ports to India was carried 
unanimously. The other portion that the Indian companies bo 
given preference if their quotation is approximate to that of other 
companies was carried by a large majority. 

Improvement of Minor Ports. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmad .Lbambi Maricair moved a resolution re¬ 
commending to tho Governor-General in-Council to take stops to 
contribute out of the customs revenue a portion of tho expenditure 
incurred by tho Local Governments for the improvement of minor 
l"-r' . lie said that this question affected the Madras Presidency 
mo. t as it bad tho largest number of minor ports, whore most of the 
chipping of cargo was done. Tho result of the enquiries inatitntad 
by the Madras Government was tho formulation of proposals for tl 
lniprovomout of harbours involving an expenditure of five lakhs A- 
tno Madras Government was financially weak at th« , k “ 3, As 


it 
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merit of India should come to their rescue 

The resolution was lost, only Mr. Maricair voting for it. 

Indians in Colonies 

Mr Khapardo moved that when rights and disabilities 
are conferred or imposed on Indians by the Laws f 
Colony, legislation be undertaken to confer or impose the 
rights and disabilities on the subjects of that Colony i n British 
Indii. Ho said that the principle of reciprocity was accepted 
in 1017, and confirmed at tho Imperial Conference in 1919.* ir rom 
1919 to tho present day the history of that question was obscure 1 
Reciprocity was a very simple rule adopted not only by the Imperial 
Conference, but also by tho League of Nations. There was no spirit 
of retaliation in his proposal which was only intended to secure recog¬ 
nition on the part of other Colonies about the existence of India auc 
the necessity of Indians having the same rights. The effect of ac 
copting the resolution, Mr. Khapardo hoped, would be to induce th 
( oloinal Government to relax the restrictions on the Indians rcsi 


rig in their Colonies and to secure the solidarity of the Empire, 

spoke bitterly against the treatment accorded 
Indians in the Colonies, and said tho resolution was a sure indicat. 
of tho gravity of the situation, but thero was, ho said, no us« 
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t , heir intensions in advance as it would ham the hm£r 
fcWOTtkf bo better to take proper reciprocal steps at tho ri~kf time 
but that tiroo was not yet. h e ’ 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Mr. Kaza Ali ondorsod the 
tions of Mr. Barua. oo.erva- 

Mr. B. N. Sarnia, whilo fully sympathising with the object 
of tho mover, pointed out tbo dangor of any action taken in 
anger or sorrow or despair. Tho principle of reciprocity was ad¬ 
mitted, and there was no going back upon it by the Government of 
ludia. All Self-Governing Dominions, with tho exception of South 
Africa, had acknowledged tho principle that in so far as Indians are 
lawfully settled within those Dominions they should bo permitted to 
have exactly the same rights as His Majesty’s other subjects there. 
The Government proposed that if finances permitted and if tho 
Assembly agreed to send the Eight Hon. V. Srinivasa Sastri t. these 
Dominions which had invited him, to press them to adopt the 
principles over which they were in agreement, there was every hope 
that a satisfactory settlement would be arrived at in this matter and 
this was, thoroforo, not the time for a resolution of this description 
Even as regards South Africa, which had not accepted tho recipro¬ 
city principle, the Government of India had addressed a despatch 
and thoy believed that no legislation affecting the position of Indians 
would be undertaken tkero. In fact, last year it was found that the 
ooutu African Government had vetoed motions restricting the rights 
of Indians there. It might bo necessary later on for the Govtrn- 
*nenfc of India to accept some means whereby to preserve the- ..?elf- 
iospect of Indians, but they would be doing incalculable barm by 
their threatening reprisals of this character when negotiations were 
&oing on in the desired direotiou, Thoro was every reason to hope 
that tho South African Government would, on mature consideration, 
accept the position of the Government of India. 

After tho speech of Mr. ttarma, Mr. Lalubhui Samahl.i; 
and Lala Kamsaian Das pressed tho mover to withdraw his iesolu- 
tiou and Mr. Kbapardo thereupon withdrew it. 


JDLLUl — IGl'li MAHCU 1923 
On Mar lGth. tho Council held a short sittings of abo ;i an 
Vur and a half during which the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Consolidation Bill was pissed on tbo motion of Sir Alexander 
tuddiman. Tbo Ranchi Mental Hospital Bill was introduced, and 
i important non-ofticial motion for tbo appointment of a Committee 
i the encouragement of shipbuilding industry was carried. 
Encouraging Ship building 

Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas moved for a Committee of officials and 





tM Legislative assembly wit 

Calais to consider tho best means of encouraging ship-builcTing 
ttry in the country and to make recommendations. He said that 
endowed by nature as India was with a coast line of 4,500 miles, it 
was their bounden duty to inaugurate a policy which would secure 
for the country an important place among the ship building countries 
of the world. It was not so much creating a now industry as 
reviving the one which was on the verge of extinction for want of 
help. The victories of tho British Navy during tho Napoleonic Wars 
were . hared by tho Mau-of-Wars built by Luoii Wadia of Bombay. 
All tho countries that had encouragod their shipping industry did 
so bv providing construction bounties, granting refunds from import 
duties, assisting with cheap loans and giving preferential ratos on 
Railways, The eyes of the people of India were now turned on 
this important industry and Government should, therefore, appoint 
a Committee as suggested by him. 

Alter a short discussion tho resolution was put and carried, 

Tlie Legislative Assembly 
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On March 16th the discussion on Bugdet grants continued. 
The first demand was for Rs. 76’7 lakhs for General Administration’. 
This head concerns the several departments of the Government 
of India, and there were about 80 amoudmonts for reduction in it. 

Before tho House proceeded to the ordinary hu 
Jamsetjeo Jeojeebhoy moved a resolution of farewell maisatfA tnf PUk 
R oyal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Ginwalla, moved for a reduction of Rs. 100 in t 
salary of tho second personal stenographer to H. K. the Govcrno’ 
General. Mr. Ginwalla said that the motion was one rV 
the Aeries of similar motions that ho proposed to move under at - 
departments of the Government of India with a view 
undertake a general review of the administration and to sho 
)p;\v in pruotioe tho Government of India Act had been works- 
< ilfi-rcntly from what was intended by tho Imperial Parliament. The 
Prune Mini tier (thon Mr. ldyod George) had declared, he said, in the 
House of Commons tho other day that if Reforms in India were 
Uiluro, it would not. he attributable either to the British Parliainen 
or to tho Government of India. In view of tbie pronouncement, 1 
thought that, it was necessary that tho House should declare tbs 
if the Reforms were a failure and there were indications to sot 
Ox tent, that they worn blooming a failure, then tho failure would 
attributable not to Ll legislature of the people of India, but to ' 
JJiUinh Parliament uud to the Government of India, duo to 
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i7) which they had intorprotod the Reforms Act. He < 
j.if^tanco of the issue of the recent Malabar Ordinances by tho 
Oovonior General, encroaching upon tho legislative privilege? 
of the House. ‘It is because the Governor-General exercises more 
power than tho Government of India Act allows him that he requires 
two stenographers', he said amidst langhter. 

The Home Member said that little did ho expect that a motion 
for reduction of tho salary of a stenographer would be utilised for 
tho kind of attack which Mr. Ginwalla was making. Personally, ho 
would like if tho attack was mado in a somewhat more open and 


frank mannor. 

Mr. Ginwalla eventually withdrew his motion and moved tho 
next reduction of Rs. 100 intended for travelling and contingencies 
of the Executive Council. His object, he said, was the same as 
before. He felt that the Executive Members did not deserve 
travelling allowance, because of the way in which they wore 
administering tho affairs of the country. (Laughter.) 

The President said that he would rule him out of order, if Mr. 
Ginwalla indulged in a general criticism of this kind. As the 
salaries of the Government Members were not subject to vote, they 
could not reviow their conduct in such motions, but could do so by 
resolution. Moreover, the demand for travelling was one which had 
yot to be incurred. 

Dr. Gour pointed out that, while in tho House of Commons a 
Minister could bo criticised on a motion for prospective salary, hero 
they wanted gonumlly to review the Government’s action on :i 
motion for prospective travelling allowance, because salariware 
' non-votable. Moreover, tho President had on a previous or* ision 
stated that nominal reductions could be mover! for criticising 
■ particular departments. 

Mr. Sosbagiri Iyc r Baid that tho House wanted to show ^ »hal 
if the members had boon travelling in a bettor way they would bo 
in a bettor position to govern tho country. (Langhter.) 

Mr. Ginwalla said that be wanted to show that if tho Home 
Member had travelled in time, the Ordinance, which was i sued by 
the Governor-General in his legislative capacity by the exercise of 
his extraordinary power, while tho Assembly was sitting, could have 
boon avoided. 

President: I am afraid tho Hon’ble Member must bo finally 
ulod out of order. 

Mr. Ginwalla : If essential discussion on essential matters con¬ 
noted with the Government administration cannot lie allowed, what 
ther dearer argument can be advanced to show that tho Reforms 
avo been a failure ? We are brought here and are told that we 
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to co operate with the Government of India. If 
them, they take shelter behind the rules framed by 


Sir Malcolm Hailey: Is the Hon. member justified in saying 
that the Government of India is taking shelter behind your (Presi¬ 
dent's) ruling, Sir ? 

Mr. Gin walla : Please do not misunderstand me. 1 entirely 
submit to the opinion of the President. The constitution is worked 
in such a way that it is possible for the President to give the ruling 
that ho has given just now, that wo are not here to discuss any 
question of general policy and that we must submit to whatever 
Government allows us to discuss. If this is the kind of treatment, 
then tho Reforms have been a total failure, and it is of no use dis¬ 
cussing and merely examining figures here and there. If we are 
not at liberty to discuss the principles which underlie these figuros, 
rosolutions are of no use in discussing great questions of policy. 
They are mere recommendations to tho Government, and they carry 
little weight. Tho Executive Council has allowed itself to bo 
dictated to by the Military authorities. It has accepted from the 
Army people principles to which the people of this country legiti¬ 
mately object. Are wo not to discuss on tho floor of this House 
a'id point out what people think about- the principles which you 
have blindly accepted from the Military authorities 

Tho motion of Mr. Ginwala was pressed to a division, and resul¬ 
ts d in a tie, voting being 18 for and 48 against. But before the 
division was announced, Haji Wajiuddin was persuaded by Govt, 
members to say that he had voted under a misapprehension, and that 
ho was entitled to transfer his vote. The President, therefore 
declared the motion for reduction to havo been lost by 47 to 49 
Votes. Tho result was received with applause by Government 
Members. 

The post of a Ccremoni il Officer and allowance to non official 
numbers were then proposed to be cut down but were lost when 
put to vote. A reduction was then proposed in the foroign and 
political department which was also lost. A large number of other 
motions were also withdrawn. 

Army Department. 

The main non-official attack then centred round the domand 
under the Army Department. Mr. Ginwala, in moving by way of 
what he termed as a vote of censure, a reduction of the pay of officer; 
by Rs. 100, said that this department, instead ot being the watchdo, 
ol Indian tax payers' interest, really played into tho handB of th 
Army Member, the Commander in-Chief. Ihi6 was evident in. lb 
budget debate, when Sir Godfrey Fell had only mirrored the vie\ 
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awl in son. So fur as this country was concerned, the* _ 

/ent had no right to exist, because it came on every poSTot. 
s in the way of her interests. The principle enunciated that 
the Array was maintained in ordor to protect and preserve internal 
Peace was wholly unacceptable, because that was the function of tho 
police. The Military expenditure had been increasing unconscion¬ 
ably year after year, and it was the duty of tho House not to sanc¬ 
tion the money required by the Array Department without a real 
voice of protest and censure. 


Sir Godfrey Fell asked : Was tho vote of censure on him the re¬ 
turn Uiat the House wantod to make to him for all his troubles last 
year and this year, since he had the misfortune to become the .Secre¬ 
tary in preparing two memorandums on Army charges in ordor to 
give the Members as full an information as possible about his depart¬ 
ment? No other Department of teovernmont did so. 

A voice from the Democratic Benches : “ You don't allow ua to 
know all." 

Army SecretaryWill tho Honorary Member kindly point out 
a single instance in which the information asked was not given ? 

Ho said :—After all, were the meinbors justified in passing a 
vote of consure on his department, especially when they had " no 
knowledge of its working and difficulties. He assured tho House 
that all economies which were possible had been effected in the 
Army charges. He said that a portion of the Army was kept for 
the maintenance of law and order, and nobody would bo more 
pleased than tho Army authorities to be relieved of this duty of sup¬ 
pressing disorder. Ho refuted several allegations made by Mr. 
Umvala, and explained the system of working of the Army Head¬ 
quarters aud its position in the Government of India. 

Mr. Samarth expressed the respect and admiration of the House 
towards Sir Godfrey Fell and his assistants. (Applause.) Tho 
motion was not a vote of consure on him, but ou the Govornnn nt of 
India’s military policy and was au expression of feeling of protest 
against tho decision of disallowing the House to voto on Army esti¬ 
mates. Ho suggested that the Array maintained for internal security 
should be reduced and an efficient armed polico should be kept to 
quell civil commotions. 

Several other members spoke, including a few Europoans, who 
all joined in condemning the military policy. 

The motion for reduction of the nominal sum in the Army de¬ 
triment was then put and carried by 60 votes against 28. Tho 
lajority included almost all non officials, Europeans and Indians, and 
to motion was carried by almost the unanimous support of tho 
m-officials, 
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If*/ Rangachariar next moved for a reduction of Rs. 5? 

£ptAie demand for general administration. Ha said that 
Dn represented the general five per cent cut, and ho hoped 
House would accopt it. This was accepted by Government in . 
grace and the reduction was carried unanimously. 

The demand under general adminstration reducod by this sum 
and Rs. 100 under the Army Department was then carried. 

Audit. 


The next demand was for Rs. 72,19,000 under Audit. Mr. 
Rangachariar moved his Party reduction of five per cent. After a 
short discussion this was withdrawn and the full demand was voted. 
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Ports and Pilotage 

There was some debate under the head “ Ports and Pilotage ”, 
for which Rs. 12 lakhs and 47 thousand were demanded. Mr. 
Rangachariar moved for a reduction of this sum by Rs. 1,19,050. 

Mr. Subramanyam requested the Government to agree to an 
all round reduction of, at least, 5 per cent, under all heads and thus 
savo the time of the Assembly. This 5 per cont. reduction, ho said, 
was not unreasonable, because in some departments they could 
easily make large reductions. 

The motion for reduction was pressed to a division and carried 
by 30 to 34 votes. All other motions for reduction under this head 
wore then withdrawn and the reduced demand was sanctioned. 

Survey of India 

The next demand was for a grant of little above 27 lakhs for 
the Survey of India. Dr. Nandlal moved for the five per cent 
reduction of the Democratic Party which was carried. 

Further Grants 

The next four demands under Geological, Botanical and 
Zoological, Surveys, Mctoriology and Archaeology were granted 
without discussion. The demands for Rs. 98,000 under Mines was 
subjected to a little criticism. Mr. Rangachariar moved for a 5% cut. 
There was a tie, 44 voting for and against; the President gave his 
casting vote against the motion. 

Agriculture 

Several othor motions for reduction wore withdrawn, but a 
short discussion ensued on the demand for seven lakhs and seventy 
three thousand rupees under the hoad Agriculturo . Mr 
Subramanyam, on behalf of Mr. Rangachariar of the Domoorati 
1 4 • rty, moved lur a reduction of this amount by Rs. 55,950. 
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/motion was pressod ( to a division, but lost by 4G vt 
total demand uudor “ Agriculture ” was then crantnr] 

{,, R s . £ 6 9 5 f 1 e “o! nd8 0f K3 ' 1 ’ 40 ' 000 Under “ IudU6triea " reduced 

The next domand for Rs. 37,000 under “Aviation” was rerln™^ 
uy Rs. 2,250 on the motion of Mr. Rangachariar on the ground that 
Indians wore not being trained in aviation. 

Demands for Commercial lntolligonco, Census and Joint Stock 
Companies were passed without reduction. 

Emigration (Internal.) 

The demand under “ Emigration’‘ (internal) was subjected to a 
lengthy discussion on the motion of Mr. Neogy for reduction (inter- 
Hal) of demand by five cent. 

Mr. Neogy drew attention to the pay of the Chairman of the 
Asmara Labour Board and took the opportunity for passing strong 
remarks of criticism against the treatment of labor in Assam He 
• .-formed the House that the Assam Tea Association had framed 
ules which prohibited an employee going from one garden to aim- 
ler. The Assam Labour Board was evidently existing in the inter- 

labojrers° Ur, -t bUfc CUn0Udy OOOUgb there wus no representative of 

Mr. Joshi, the labor representative, ondorsed the remarks Mr 
Aoogy asked the Government to show by their action in future 
at. they wero doing their duty towards laborers in Assam. Jlis 
opinion was that tho last labor troubles in Assam wero due to eco¬ 
nomic causes. After a short discussion Mr. Ncogy’s motion for 
reduction was put and lost. 

Tho demand for emigration (external) was also granted with- 
c*ut reduction, Mr. Sarma pointing out that they needed irnro for 
carrying out their external emigration programme. 


Miscellaneous. 

Tho discussion continued next day. 

The Government demanded 12,49,000 under the head “ Mis- 
•ellaneous." On the motion of Mr. Joshi, the Government accepted 
reduction of tho whole demand by Rs, 3,83,800. The roducer] 
uount was thou sanctioned. 

Currency Expenditure. 

Sir Vithaldas Thaokersay then moved a reduction of Rs. 1,50,000 
n 30,36,000 put down for expenditure on currency. He said 
t his grievance was against the policy and not against tho work 
ho department which was no doubt creditable. Mr. Rangachari 
sod the amendment which was carried by 43 to 29 votea. 
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r. Rangachari’s motion for redaction of the demand foj 
1,05,400 was, however, rejected by 35 to 31 votes. 

Exchange. 



A lively debate then ensued on Mr. Mukberji’s motion to reduce 
the demand under Exchange by five crores. He wanted to know how 
much of the sum demanded was on account of loss in exchange in 
respect of Home charges, more especially on the military side. 

Dr. Gour said that the whole of the military budget had been 
camouflaged. Some amount had gone to Aviation, some to Tele* 
graphy, some to Exchange and some more to strategic Railway so much 
so that tho accurate figure he was told was between 69 and 80 crores. 

Sir Malcolm Ilailoy made a vigorous reply on behalf of tho 
Government. Ho pointed out that they were simply following tho 
old practice under which exchange loss was shown. There was no 
camouflage in it. As regards the charge that tho Government were 
hiding some military expenses under tho head Wireless Telegraphy 
and trategic Railways, Sir Malcolm Hailey explained that both 
these particular branches did bring in profits and no loss. H&- i 
challenged any member to show that there was any comouflaging tho *' 
military expenditure which is swollen by the loss in exchange on 
account of Homo charges, but the attitude of the Government in 
regard to their accounts was one of preparedness and frankness. 

Mr. Rangaohariar assured that there was no intention on tho 
non-officials’ part to make any suggestion that the Finance Member 
was guilty of camouflage, but there were certain items which should 
rightly bo debited to military expenditure. Mr. Mukherji then with¬ 
drew his motion and the total demand was granted. 
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Finance Bill. 


On the Assembly meeting on the 20th, Sir Malcolm Hailey 
moved that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration. 

Sir P. Sivaswami Iyer, leader of the National Party, took this 
opportunity of making a long speech, wherein ho indicated tho atti 
tude of non-officials towards the Finance Bill. Pie said that the- 
felt that the proposals for additional taxation were mainly the resu' 
of the enormous military burden. During the discussion of the d 
mantis tho Assembly had effected certain retrenchments. Financ' 
expedients might also be adoptod to tide over tho crisis in tho * 
suing year, but those were only temporary measures. He was s 
that unless military expenditure was reduced there was no pros) 
of any substantial relief from taxation. The Government must 
down expenditure to limits commensurate with the tax paying c 
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jpeoi'lo. Tho other day the Commander-in-Chief hacftBll 
no considerable redaction could be effected in military 
ithout reducing the strength of the combatant forces. The 
speaker also did riot propose any reduction in the numerical strength 
of fighting units, but ho was sure that there was ample ground for 
economy in the charges of auxiliary services departments and staffs, 
tie then proceodcd to take these services one by one, and showed 
that, according to his proposal a cut amounting to about Rs. 6 croros 
could be effected. Among the services which he enumerated as cap¬ 
able of undergoing retrenchment wore the Sappers and Miners, Army 
Signal Service, Mechanical Transport and Medical Service. The cost 
of Army educational institutions, such as Physical Training Schools, 
Cavalry and Artillery Schools, travelling allowances, cost of Air Force, 
etc., could also be reduced. Pie drew the attention of the House 
o the fact that the Inspector of Physical Training was drawing an 
on duly high salary of Rs. 64,200 annually. Ho also particularly 
0 Jocted to India paying for the education of British soldiers to fit 
Oem as more usaful citizens of the Empire. These soldiers, he con¬ 
futed, left the country on the termination of their services, and 
r <land and not India bonefitted from their training. The cost of edu- 
on of these soldiers should, therefore, be more borne by tho 
me (.government. He said that his proposals to effect saving 
16 P a s Q d on tho principle of cutting off the luxuries of the 
^anisation. Ho was sure that the Commander-in-Chief was ins- 
4 Ucd by tho supreme motive of India’s safety, but he appealed to 
,ni to consider the reaction of military expenditure and additional 
Nation on the political situation. For, were they not entangled in 
vicious circle of increase in military expenditure, raising tho cost 
. living, thus increasing tho discontent and then necessitating 
l *rther increase in the Army charges because of greater discontent ? 

hoped, therefore, that the Military charges would bo reduced 
A,, d that tho policy of Indianisation would bo pursued. He trusted 
as an earnest of this, ten British Units would be replaced uoxt 
ar, thus reducing the expenses by Rs. 13o lakhs. Moreover, at 
jQ 8«nfc when the Afghan Treaty bad boon concluded and when tho 
I *rld was yearning for peace India should be content to remain with 
second best or third best Army rather than tho first beet. Lie 
•ludod : “For Heaven’s sake don’t play into the hands of agitators 
j are sure to oxploit the burdens of Military expenditure as 
’dated to keeping the Nation down under an over-increasing 
and send the constitutional Reforms to a watery grave.” 

Sir Malcolm Hailey complimented Sir Sivaswamy Iyer on his 
valuable contribution. The Government bad, on its part after 
anxious and careful consideration, come to the conclusion that 
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d not budget for less than 62 crores for military expe 
ensuing year. In this connection he admitted with pleasure 
Lord Rawlinson had proved not only a soldior, but a statesman, , 
for in thiir discussions in the Executive Council the Commandor- 
in-Cbiof had recognised that there were other problems affecting tho 
State than purely military efficiency. He said that the spooch of 
Sir Sivaswami Iyer showed that the Government could not be 
charged with not laying military facts before the House. 

Mr. Rangachariar :—Give us more facilities. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said :—Sir Sivaswamy Iyer 
had said that all the figures he had quoted had been taken from 
books supplied to the House by tho Government. (Hear bear). 
Sir Sivaswamy Iyer had confirmed that the charge regarding keep¬ 
ing back information on military matters as compared with other 
departments was baseless. Tho Finance Member announced that 
tho Government contemplated that the proposed Retrenchment 
Committee should bo asked to examine both Military and Civil 
expenditure (applauso), and that, therefore, tho valuable suggestions , 
of Sir Sivaswamy Iyer would be considered by the Committee, the" 
personnel of which, be said, would be authoritative that the Hou 
tho Government as well as the country would respect its opinu 
and decisions. 

Tho House then agreed to take into consideration tho Fina- t 
Bill. On the motion of Mr. Rangachariar the consideration 
Clause No. 1 (containing tho proamblo) was postponed till otbc 
clauses had been disposed of, There were motions for theomis&L 
of Clause 2. 

Salt 


Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that under the Salt Act the 
Government had power to raise by Executive order the salt duty 
up to tho maximum of Rs. 3. Clause 2 of the Bill proposed t<> 
limit this power of the Executive to raise the salt duty only to R* 5 
*j.k during the ensuing year. If, therefore, the Clause was omitted 
i.l,o Executive would, according to the old statute, koap the powr 
of raising the duty up to Rs. 3 per maund. The President the’ 
called upou Mr. Josbi to move tho amendment which propose 
to substitute Rs. 1-4 in place of Rs. 2-8 in the clause. The etfo 
oi ibis is that the Executive cannot raise the existing taxes duri 
tho ensuing year. 

Mr. Josbi und half a dozen of his non official supporters oppo 
tho proposed tax on the ground that it taxed the poorest of 

poor. 

The motion of Mr. Joslii was then put and carried 1' 
votes to 'Vi. Thus, tbe proposal for raising the suit duty t 
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urnod down in favor of tho existing duty 


as amended, was agreed to. 
schedule for the second schedule 
without discussion. 

Cotton Excise Duty 


<SL 


. . . of RsX 

Clause 3 substituting a new 
to the Tariff Act was adopted 


Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas moved the deletion of Clause 4 which 
would result in tho negation of the proposal for increase in duty on - 
cotton excise. He made a long speech oponing up chapter of past 
history showing how India has beon sucked dry by Lancashire and 
how Indians interests have since been subordinated to Lancashire 
by her British Rulers. 

Mr. Innoa put the plain issue as being whether the blouse 
wanted money to go into the pockets of the mill-owners or to the 
public exchequer whon the latter was so badly in need of money 
to cover unavoidable deficits. 

Mr. Rangachariar said that instoad of the country growing 
richer, it was actually getting impoverished and under-clothed, 
because every person, on the average, was now wearing ten 
yards of cloth compared with 18 in pre-war days. Ho observed 
that Indian non-officials could nover agree to the excise duly which 
was vicious in principle. He hold out the hopo of real sympathy 
to those who proposed to maintain the existing tariff duty. Ho 
emphasised that non-officials did not consider thomsolvos bound 
to find the money for mooting expenditure over which they bad 
no control. Oortaiuly, this attitude was not mischievous, but 
one intended to improve tho Government and thereby improve 
the country. 

Sir Vithaldas Thackorsey said that while ho would repeat vind 
ho bad said before tho Fiscal Commission that ho did not want any 
protection for the textile industry in India, his main ground for 
opposition was the countervailing excise duty. Most of the cloili used 
by tho poor was Indian-made and there was no question of compet i¬ 
tion in this oas* with Lancashire, and therefore, no fear of a rise in 
price, ti the Government proposed a production tax, lot it consider 
the question in all cases, but it should not levy a counter-vailing tax. 
They wore told that if they did not sanction additional taxation, 
prices would rise* M ell* it was a case of a prodigal son spending all 
his money and tho father giving more money, tho son getting spoilt 
and the father insolvent. (Laughter.) They wanted to sanction only 
what tho country could pay for. They would, therefore, vof“ for only 
twenty crores. Ho repeated his previous proposals, such a3 the trans¬ 
ferring of railway annuities to capital charges and utilising the interest, 
of the gold Standard reserve etc, to cover a portion of tfce deficit. Ho 
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the House would be justified in throwing out 
taxation to the extent of ten crorcs, so that the Govern- 

-jht be driven to reduce its expenditure, especially military 
estimates. 


^lr Montagu Webb appealed to the House that in order that 
the deliberations of tho Fiscal Commission might not bo prejudiced, 
there should be no disturbance in the existing relations between tho 
excise duty and import tarifF. If therefore the excise cotton duty 
was to bo rejected, they should also do tho same in the case of the 
Customs duty. The Assembly should find some means to meot 
tho present deficit. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey explained that the Government had pro¬ 
posed cotton excise duty for two reasons, first, because it found 
itself in distress of finding money to cover tho heavy deficit. He 
reminded the House that there was no question of counter-vailing 
duty, for, was it not a fact that last year the Government raised 
tho tarifF duty to eleven per cent and did not touch the excise 'l 
TVm year it had touched both because it found that if it left the 
Indian mill clothes, the result would be that additional profit would 

10 the pocket of either tho mill-owners or the middlemen but 
"ioul-l not co to the consumer. Surely, when India produced’cloth 
'V , ' vas .°. u| y40 per cent of her needs, the increased prices 
of tho remaining 60 per cent were bound to result in correspond¬ 
ing increase in the price of Indian made cloth. The Government 
thought it could justly help itself by taking tho profit which would 
go to millowners. Secondly, the Government was very anxious 
that while the Fiscal Commission was sitting, it should not disturb 
tho existing relations between the two duties, lie was waiting for 
the Fiscal Commission's recommendations for something much better 
in the way of consumption tax than at. present. The House should 
lot them have the cotton tax if only for six months until they got 
something from tho Fiscal Commission which would give more 
money. He hoped that the common sense of tho House would be with 
him in supporting the duty. 

Mr. Raraji considered the proposal inequitable and unjust. 

The proposal was then put and by 55 votes to 38, the Assembly 
rejected the clause, thus turning down the proposal for tho enhance¬ 
ment of cotton excise duty. Tho throwing out of this duty means a 
loss of two crores to the Government. The loss from the rejection 
of salt proposal was Rs. 430 lakhs. Thus the loss from the rejection 
of taxation under these tw r o heads amounts to Re. 630 lakhs. 

Kerosine 


After tho cotton excise duty had been refused sanction, the 
Ai^ernbly turned its attention to the clause relating to the impoei- 
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ixciae duty of one anna per gallon of kerosine prodi^BJir, 
1th a corresponding increase in duty on imported petroleum 
"one and half annas to two and half annas per gallon. 

Dr. Gour opposed the imposition of tax on kerosine, because it 
hit the poor. 

Mr. Innes, the Commerce Member, 
for this imposition of tax, prefaced his 
that the attitude of somo non official 
taxation proposals seemed to be unreal, 
to the House to decree their decisions 
consider what the effect of this tax would be on the people. The 
effect was that overy head of the population would be taxed half an 
anna for the year or two annas per family of four. This certainly 
was not a heavy taxation. Further, it must be remembered, that 
in two or three days the price of kerosine oil was going to decrease, 
because tho Burma Oil Company, in a letter to the Government of 
India, stated that, in view of the import of kerosine from foreign 
countries, they had decided to lower the prico of oil by nine annas 
per two tins of four gallons, and that if thero had not been tho 
imposition of excise and import duties, tho prico would have gone 
down by ono rupee one anna for the same quantity. 

Mr. Rangachariar, at this stage, moved that the consideration 
of the kerosine tax be adjourned in order to enablo tho members to 
verify the figures relating to the consumption of this oil, This was 
carriod. 


Freight Tax Act. 

Tho Assembly next took into consideration tho clause proposing 
the repeal of Act 13 of 1917 (tho Freight Tax Act) wiih ofifo-u iroru 
first April. The existing rates of surtax, explained Mr. Lines, woro 
imposed for the year 1921-22. Tho surtax would bo replaced by 
increased rates on gouds traffic on railways from l»t April 1922 and 
in consequence no surtax would bo loviod from that date. 

A long discussion ensued in which many non- official members, 
including Mr. Joshi, Mr. Ranfaehariar, Mr. Neogy, and SirVithaldas 
Thackersey urged the Government not to increase tho rates on third 
and Intermediate class passengers from whom more than five sixths 
of the revenue was obtained and yet convenient arrangements wore 
not provided for them. Any additional revenue which tho Govern¬ 
ment would get from imposing the new freights must, they contended, 
be turned to providing comforts for tho poor third class passengers. 

Somo members Baid that they would oppose tho repeal of this 
clause unless the Government gave assuranco that tho pasaengor 
ralo would not be increased. 
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Xlalcolm Hailey and Mr. Lines explained that the 
^inng to do with the third class passengers’ faro and pointec 
. vhat the increased goods freight calculated on the discriminat¬ 
ing basis would have to take the place of existing surtax. It was 
not possible for them to give any guarantee about the third class 
passenger rate. 

Eventually the Freight Act of 1917 was ropealed. 

A few amendments were discussed to the schedule to the Bill 
and the consideration of other amendments was postponed till tho 
next day, 


The Council of State 
DELHI—20TH MAliQR 1922 
Mr. Gandhi’s Prosecution 

On tho Council of State assembling on tho 20th March, after 
question time, Syed Raza Ali asked for leave to move an adjournment 
of the House to discuss tho policy of the Government as evidenced 
by tho prosecution of Mr. Gandhi and its effect on the country. 
Tho President anted to know how this motion referred to a 
specific matter of recent occurrence. Mr. Raza Ali maintained that 
it was a specific matter in so far as it rolatod to Mr. Gandhi’s 
prosecution, and it was rocont because the sentence was delivered 
only on Saturday, since which there had been no mooting ef tho 
Council. The arrest was, no doubt, made on the 10th of this month. 
But as long as the case was sub judice , it was not open to any mom her 
to bring that matter before the Council. Now that the trial was 
over, the subject was one which fell within the cognizance of tho 
House. 

After the usual official statement of facts has been made Mr. 
Raza Ali said what ho wanted to point out in the discussion was the 
severity of the sentence on Mr. Gandhi and tho taco of Reforms that 
was to bo introduced in this country. 

The President said that Mr. Raza Ali wants to raise the general 
question of policy after hearing the Hon. Mr. O’Donnel. I am of 
opinion that there is no change in the policy. I disallow the motion. 

The Genoa Conference. 

Mr. Sethna moved that, in view of the approaching Internation¬ 
al Conference at Genoa, this Council recommends to the Governor- 
General'in* Council the desirability of sending a representative for 
India elected by the Indian Legislature and wiih definite instructions, 

After a short discussion tho motion was put tu vote and lost by 
Government opposition. / 
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The Legislative Assembly 

DELHI—PAST MARCH 1922 

Cotton Import Duties 

The Legislative Assembly mot on 21st March and resumed' 
discussion of the Finance Bill. Mr. Rhodes moved that the import 
duty on cotton piece-goods should be reduced to 11% and that it 
should remain as id is at present and should not be raised to 15/ 
as proposed by the Government. There was a very keen and long 
debate on the question and a very interesting passage at arms 
between Dr. Gour and Mr. Dwarkadas, the former having made 
a fling at the Millowners. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey asked tho House to consider the question 
on its merits alone. Tho House having refused to sanction tho 
increase in the case of cotton excise the question for the Government 
to consider was whether it was worth while that for the sake of Rs. 
HO lakhs which were expected from increased tariff on imported 
piece-goods they should face those undesirable political consequences 
which would follow from increase on general cost to tho consumer. 
My advice to the House, therefore, is, said the Finance Member, 
that it is not worth while for the sake of Rs. 140 lakhs to bring 
these consequences upou the country at present, and that for the 
sako of a smaller sum it is not reasonable that tho general consumer 
should face a rise in price. 1 deploro any loss of revenue, but I 
must look at the consequences which 1 have pointed out to the 
Mouse. Are they proportionate to the benefits to tho Slate 7 
My feeling about this increase is that it will cause an amount 
of disturbance which is not proportionate to tho (a Hire : 

Manchester.) ••«. Sir Malcolm Hailey in an emphatic, loud and 

indignant voico said he could repeat for a hundredth time that 
there were no outside influences. Tho Government, he declared, 
was second to none in tho House in its determination to socuro 
liberty in fiscal matters. 

JSir Sivaswamy Iyer also observed that if the Government, gavo 
an assuranoe that it would not restore the taxation proposal turned 
down by the Assembly then he would support tho 11 per cont duty 
on imported cloth. 

Tho amendment of Mr. Rangachariar for 11*5 per cont was put 
nd negatived and Mr. Rhodes' motion for keeping tho tariff duty 
i imported cloth at 11 per cent was carried by 68 votes against 30. 

Duty on Imported Silver 

Mr. Spence moved his proposal for raising revenue by imposing 
a duty of 2 annas per tola on silver imported into this country. He 
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he was sure that silver was a real luxury which dQ]^ 
bo taxed. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that it was not a wise policy to 
interfere with the free movement of precious metals. The net result 
of imposing a tax might bo an additional revenuo of 1 crore, but it 
wa? a very fluctuating figure, because sometimes there would be 
more export than import in which case the Government would have 
to pay moro in the form of bounties than what they might got out 
of the tax on import. Moreover, the instinct of very many 
people was against the imposition of tax on import of silver, and Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, therefore, adhered to the position he took last year. 

Mr, Spence’s motion was then reacted. 

Perfumes, Wine etc. 


Mr. Haji Wajiuddin then proposed the doubling of duty on 
perfume s spirits, liquors and wine. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey opposed the motion which was eventually 
lost. Thereupon, Mr. Schamnad proposed that the duty on these 
articles might bo increased by 30 per ceufc, but after some discussion 
it was also rejected. 

Ollier items such as sugars, textiles, matches etc. were taken, 
up. The most important motion was that of Mr. Kamat who 
wanted out to throw out the duty on machinery. Mr. Rangachariar 
moved an amendment to reduce the duty from ten to two and half 
per cent. This was supported by Mr. Rhodes and Sir Malcolm 
Hailey had to accept it. The House next turned its attention to 
to the Kerosino excise which was agreed to without being pressed 
to a division. 


DELHI—22ND MARCH 1022 

The Finance Bill 

Further consideration of the Finance Bill was taken up on this 
day. Schedule 2nd of the Finance Bill containing new proposals for 
the raising of postage was then taken up. 

Several amendments were brought forward regarding the postal 
charges. Tho Government proposals were to raise the minimum 
cost of letters to one anna and to double the cost of the postcard. 

Although some members deprecated the increase in postal ratf 
which would severely affect the poor, the sense of tho Hon 
generally favoured tho proposed increaso. 

the main point of contention, however, arose on tho motion o. 
Mr. Darcy Lindsay. Agreeing to all other proposals of Government 
ho urged that lotters in stamp-embossed envelopes should cost only 
half anna for weight not exceeding half tula. 






THE nUDGET t) BE ATE 
langacliariar and other non-officials supported this afc 
Phoy pointed out that the Government's loss over Posts 
legraph department was only 90 lakhs while the new postal 
rates were expected to bring in additional 160 lakhs. Tho Govern¬ 
ment was not justified in using postal profits for general revenue. 
Tho adoption of Mr, Lindsay’s proposal would bring in about 120 
lakhs which was still more than the deficit in tho Post and Tele¬ 


graph department. 

Mr. Sarraa pointed out that the postal department was 
being run at an actual loss of 170 lakhs, because in the com¬ 
bined departments of post and telegraph the profit of 80 lakhs 
under telegraph was consumed by the postal department and there 
wa3 in spite oi that a loss oE 90 lakhs. In order that this depart¬ 
ment might be run on a commercral basis they must sanction in¬ 
creased rates which wore expected only just to cover the loss in the 
department. Moreover, very much had still to be done in order to 
extend postal service to various rural areas which were now 
without it. 


Sir Malcolm Hailey took strong objection to the arguments that 
the profits of the telegraph department should bo utilised for 
covering the deficits of the sister department. Would tho IIouso 
agree to make profits over irrigation and pay the loss over railways 
merely for administrative convenience ? The tw 0 services were 
combind and run by one department. The House must agree that 
each department should meet its expenditure independent of any 
other department. While tho Government did not hope to get 
any help to the general exchequer from postal revenues ho pointed 
out that Japan, Canada and other countries were making Inigo 
profits out of this service. Further be informed fbo Hotiso th.it 
increase in expensos oi this service to the extent of 191 lakhs was 
duo to increase in tho pay of tho subordinate establishment. 

Mr. Spence said that, although he had pledged his new party 
of European members to support Mr. Lindsay, ho had after hear¬ 
ing the Government members changed his mind and would vote 
with tho Government. He al. o ask. 1 Mr. Lindsay to withdraw 
his amendment. 

Sir Vitbaldas Thackersay and Mr. H. Vishindas followed in 
the same strain and supported the Government proposals. 

The result of the tide, having been thus turned, was that 
all amendments were rejected and schedule 2 containing Govern¬ 
ment proposals for tho new postal rates was passed without any 
intendments. 


Schedule numbor 3 containing new rates of income-tax and 
uper-tax was also passed without amendment, 
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preamble and clause 
attempted to place clause 
The effect of this proposal 
sanction of the Assembly, 
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House then considered the 
^pfV^>hance Bill. Mr. Rangachariar 
'permanently on the statuto book, 
would have been that unless with the 
the Salt Tax could not be raised above Rs. 1-4-0 per maund. 

The Finance Member showed that constitutionally the proposal 
was impossible because it took away from the Governor-General 
the power of raising the rate by notification. The proposal was 
then put and rejected. 

Sir Montagu Webb moved the addition to the Finance Bill 
of a new clause 7 which would run : “In Sub-Sec. 3 of Sec, 

13 of the Indian Paper Currency Amendment Act 1920, for the 
figure 1921 the figure 1923 shall be substituted and shall be deemed 
to have been substituted with effect from the 1st day of April 1921.”. - 
The effect of this amendment would have been that the interest 
on paper currency securities would be utilised for the purpose, 
of revenue. Sir Montagu Webb calculated that by this step tbo 
Government would be able to got additional four croros, and covor 
its deficit accordingly. He depicted the baneful results which / 
must follow further inflation in currency as a result of uncovord 
deficits, and asked the Houso to vote with him in getting Govern¬ 
ment revenue to tbo extent of four crores. He referred to the 
Finance Member’s budget speech and showed how disastrous an 
effect would the contemplated deflation of 33 croroe have on tho 
trade and commerce of the country. In America and Europe theso 
deflations had produced dangerous effects as was shown by that 
eminent authority, Professor Cassell, in his statement before 
tho Financial Section of the League of Nations some months 
ago. The speaker further showed how the Secretary of State 
cuuld do without drawing on India during the coming year. Ho 
said that the Assembly having refused to impose duty on silver 
must now consider this new proposal of his in order to savo tho 
Government from financial suicide. Sir Montagu explained that tho 
proposed legislation would be of a temporary nature only and 


lh.it after March 1923 the interest on paper currency securities 
would be applied to the deflation of the paper currency. The 
objects of the proposal were two. First, to provide Government with 
revenue to tako the place of a portion of that revenue refused to 
Government by the Democratic and National Parties, and, secondly 
to avoid tho daugorous scalo of deflation 1 >wed in the s 

and means portion of the Financo Member’s speech of the 1st March. 

Mr. Ramji and Sir Yithaldas Thackersey supported the motion 
on behalf of Indian merchants. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, while defending tho Goverrmeut’s attitude 
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it regarding interest on Paper Currency securities, acci» 
tagu Webb’s amendment in view of the fact that financial 
experts in the House had supported it. He emphasised that in 
order to provide funds to the Secretary of State the Government 
had to carry out the deflation programme outlined in his statement 
of March 1st. He hoped that this transference to revenue of the 
interest on Paper Currency securities would not bo viewed with 
suspicion by the money markets of the world, where they had to 
raise big sterling loans. If tbo House agreed to the proposal under 
discussion, it would help revenue by three croros and three lakhs 
and not four crores as anticipated by the mover. As to utilizing the 
'vxcoes over Gold Standard Reserve which had been suggested by 
"evious speakers, be left the mattor to the House to judge on its 
.erits. Replying to an enquiry in this respect the Finance Member 
.id that the amount by which the revenues could be bolped by tho 
xcess in the Gold Standard Reserve was three crores. 

Mr. Rangachariar opposed the amendment of Sir Montagu 
Vebb on grounds that a wrong method has been adopted in balanc* 
ng the Budget. Balancing should be done by curtailing military 
•xpenditure and not by increasing revenue by dubious methods. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer supporting Sir Montagu Webb said that 
the Assembly by its action in tho past few days, relieved the taxa¬ 
tion burden to the extent of nine and a half crores. It was tho 
duty of the House to help the Government in expanding their 
resources of revonuo. 

Dr. Gour rising to a point of order pointed out that Sir 
Montagu Webb’s motion was not an amendment of tbo Finance 
Bill but an original motion to amond the Indian Paper Currency 
Act and was thus inadmissible for consideration under Rule 61, 
Sub-Clause 4 of tho Standing Orders. It could not thorofore como 
up as an amendment and bis motion was out of order. 

The President pointed out that the amend mon( of the Paper 
Currency Act was part of tho Finance Bill which, if passed, would 
bo known as the Finance Act. 

Dr, Gour further pressed his 
he Rules Sir Montagu Webb could 
’urrciicy Act. 

Mr. Rangachariar pointed out that in the preamble no mention 
d been made of the Paper Currency Act. 

»Sir Malcolm Hailey asked permission of 
nally move the amendment in accordance 
:>wed in the House from time to time. 

Mr. Samarth enquired whether the provisions of Section 12 of 
Indian Paper Currency Act of 1920 bad been brought into 
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If they were not, then an amendment of Sectieft. 

"fio doubt be permissible by adopting the proper procedure for 
such amendment but not by a side issue. 

After discussion the amendment was prossed to a division and 
carried by 56 to 41 votes. 

Aitor the Finance Mombor had made his final speech tho Finance 
Bill as amended by tho Assembly was passed. 


The Net Result. 

The result of tho last 5 days' debate on tho Bill was that of the 
total taxation proposed, namely about 29 crores, the Assembly refused 
nine and a half crores, and agreed to 19 and half crores. On tho other 
h.and tho House had transferred throe crores or Paper Currency "Reserve 
interest to the revenue. The final result was that there was an un¬ 
covered revenue deficit, of about six crores sixteen lakhs. 


DELHI—23HD MARCH 1V22 
Representation in imperial Conference 
Tho Assembly met on 23rd. March for non-offloial resolutions 
J)r. Gout moved that the Govcrmir-Goneral-in-Council be 
phomed to make it a rule in future to substitute election by the 
Assembly for nomination by the Government of all tho ropresenta 
lives of India to Imperial and other International Conferences The 
debate that followed ou this resolution, tho various arguments addu¬ 
ced, and the final fate which the resolution met, followed tho same 
linos as was witnessed in the Council of State a few days "go on a 
similar motion by Mr. Sethna. Tho proceeding® in the Assembly I 
were, however, comparatively more interesting and hotly contested. ! 

Dr. Gour, in moving bis resolution, said that, while lie was not I 
unaware of the fact that a similar motion bad boon rejected by tho 
tipper Counoil, he was moving it, being conscious of 0 0 f 

his ca. a. Ho quoted the opinions of tho Premier, Mr. Lloyd George 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Woign, Ex-Canadian Prime Minister to 
show <h««t all had r< Cognised that India was now granted aiiow 
status of equality with tho Dominions. In view of this position, the 
Government of India could not ooutinuo to appoint delegate- arbitra¬ 
rily, although ho freely admitted that the delogatas so far chosor 
v, ■ to tho vory befit men of India, but tho procedure adopted i 
making this appointmout could no longer be reconciled with India 
new position of equality. W hat other authority for the necessity / 
thn ruegohted change could bo, ho quoted, than the Right lb 
Srimvpea Sastrfs, who while speaking at tho last Imperial Conforo 
had said : 

I . Mu. i o of r u tcb uud my Si If <uw.uo< fail t t ri-mciiib* r ihnt t ’. tuu,- 

wo oc^iq y bvrtj is not comparable by any mean-. the position occupied b; 
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^^gu^a.f^om the Dominions. They ar.‘ called here by virtue of theft 

_ asters. Wo have come by noniinatmu from our Governmenfh- 

that marks a great difference in our status We hope that, the next 
^nrtir the year after, our successors who will come in our place here will oorno 
by a better right. The person who will represent in the place of His Highness 
more than one-third of the British Territory in India will probably be chosen 
by the Chamber of Princes by election, and the man who takes my place may 
likewise be elected by the Central Legislature of the land. 


Dr. Gour asked the House to consider these and decide 

accordingly. 

Sir William Vincent in strongly opposing the resolution, 
covered almost the sumo grounds covered the other day by the 
Home Secretary in the Council of State, but he put his case 
more forcefully. Ho said that the plain facts were that the 
Government of this country was run under the provisions of 
the Government of India Act, and the Assembly also owed its 
existence to that Act. No lawyer could deny that under the 
constitution the ultimate responsibility for tho Government of 
India was vested in tho Governor General in Council subject to the 
control of the Secretary of State, and tho power to discharge that 
responsibility must also be vested in the same authority and could 
not under the existing law bo divided between the Governments 
and tho Legislature. Tho Government was always amenable and 
open to tho influence of tho Assembly. Could any ono say that 
under tho Reforms Act the Assembly had no power, as was attempt¬ 
ed to be proved by Mr. Ginwala tho other day? Did not tho 
Assembly cut down tho Government’s expenditure by ono croro, and 
bad it not refused about 9*5 crores of additional taxation ? Could 
any ono then a:iy that the powers of the Assembly wore nil '? Ho 
further asked, was there any civilised country in tho world win ro 
delegates were elected by the Legislature ? None to hi knowledge. 
These delegates went to represent the Government of the day 
whatever that Government might be, for otherwise how could :1m 
delegates bind their Government to auy course of action, wh:ch h id 
not the sanction of that Government ? Supposing India’s representa¬ 
tive was elected by tho Legislature, it would expect him to be rou- 
ponaiblo to it. if on any question there was a diiroronce botwoen 
tho Government and tho Legislature tho representative would not 
be able to serve two m i iers, for he could not at any conference 
bind his Government beyond which that. Government hail autho¬ 
rised him to do. Under the Act, the Government must bo un 
'ottered in making tho choice, and after all, tho representatives so 
ar cnoson, like Lord Sin ha, Sir Ali Imam and Mr. Sastri hud boon 
ho.so who enjoyod tho confidence of the country, and in future 
iloctiuns they would take care to see that only those uro chosen 
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v m e # 0d t .^ 0 con fidence of the people, but they must agro ^3 

xfcro^-j^ponsibihty could not be divided with the Legislature. _ 

- i^n issue was not only inconsistent with the provisions of 

the Leforms Act, but it will be a bad precedent for the future when 
there would bo responsible Government in this country. The duty 
or choosing their representative was the sole concern of the execu¬ 
tive. The resolution, ho believed, would make the Government's 
position impossible. 

Mr. Samarth then moved his amendment which laid down 
that the Government should select representatives of India to the 
Imperial and other International Conferences out of a panel of 6 
Indian members elected by the Council of State aud the Assembly, 
two by the former and four by the latter from among their respective 
non-official members. 

Both Mr. Samarth and Mr. Kamat accepted the constitutional 
position as expressed by the Home Mombor, but held that their 
proposal was the best compromise consistent with the Koiorrn Act. 

&ir William Vincent said that, although the amendment looked 
more reasonable than the original resolution, he failed to see how 
tm could possibly accept anything* infringing the full right granted 
>y the Statute to the Governor-General in Council and the Secretary 

lnTl*rr a \\ th ° S0 I ' orsons - Tho P-‘"el of the members 
dectuJ by the Legis.ature was responsible to it, and how could tho 

delegate discharge his duty m the case of disagreement between 
Government and tho Legislature, although so far very little 
difference between them had existed. How could they be sure 
about the constitution oi the next Assembly ? Moreover tho 
restriction of selection to the panel from tho central legislature 
would bo unreasonable, for were there not in tho Provinces groat 
men who would bo far better representative than some members 
hero ‘i Moreover, supposing that there was a question concerning 
thu Muhammadans, would not tho Government be allowed to choose 
tho boat Muhammadan, even if he was not a member of any Legisla¬ 
ture i H> objected to any camouflaging in the matter. There 
mint be either election or unfettered selection by tho Government, 
xvo compromise was possiblo. The Government would continue to 
choose tho best men but they could not divest themselves of tluir 
statutory responsibility. 

Dr. Gour, replying, said that 
replied (o his point as to how could 


status of equality, although Lord 
iubordinato branch of the British 
with nomination by the Government 
of otliv r Dominions were responsible 
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iho case in India. Ho asked wk.it stops they would) 
then the weakness in Mr. Sastri’s position as a nominee. 
. Member had said that they gave instructions to their 
delegates and had to supplement thorn later, but only recently, in 
a reply to Mr. Noogy’s question, he had admitted that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had no knowledge of the instructions givon to Mr. 
'’astri regarding the Washington Conference. Dr. Gour agreed to 
iccopt tho amendment of Mr. Samarth. 

Dr. Gour’s resolution, as amended by Mr. Samarth, was then 
. ut but was rejected by 49 against 36. 


Cotton Cultivation 


Rai Bahadur T. P. Mukcrji urged the Government to ap¬ 
point a Committee to make full enquiry and report about the cause 
of the cotton cultivation in India—especially in Dacca, Mymonsingb, 

• ipperah, Jalpaiguri and Chittagong—gradually disappearing, and to 
r ake steps to increase the cultivation in India. The mover quoted 
•tatistics from blue books and showed that, svhile the area under 
otton cultivation in 1892-93 wa9 231,800 acres, it had gradually 
•ocroasod from yoar to year until in 1919-20 it came down so low as 
■' thousand acres ! India had been growing so much of cotton in 
‘>lden days that not only was she able to supplj* her own needs but 
v/aj finding markets for her produce in outside countries, but now 
on account of the scandalous policy of the British Government which 
rotected Lancashire merchants in dumping their goods free in India 
and thus competing with Indian cloths, the Indian cotton growers 
r, ot discouraged and there bad been decrease in the cultiv.uion of 
of cotton. Mr. Mukerji then spoke of the great decrease in the oultL 
xtion of cotton in tho several districts of Bengal which he had nifn- 
oned in the resolution and rog r ettod that Calcutta which wa*» once 
th6 great emporium of trade in cotton was hardly so now'. If Go¬ 
vernment could not in those financially hard days appoint a Com- 
ttee for this purpose they could at least refer the matter for tho 
usideration and opinion of tho central cotton committee of Bombay. 

Mr. Hullab, Revonue Secretary, naturally opposed the resolution. 
He quoted figures to show that taking the whole of India and not 
LejMjal particularly, the area of cultivation had increased during tho 
•st 25 years by about 50 per cent. This cultivation did not refer 
> cotton alone, but wheat and other crops. This factor should bo 
. n into consideration while pointing to the decrease in the oulti- 
’on of cotton. Mr. Hullah emphasised that the matter was one 
ely for the local Governments. The Government of India had 
hing to do with it, nor did they think it necessary to refer it to 
Central Cotton Committee, 
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resolution was lost, 21- voting for and 39 against ifc^ 
;ial members remaining neutral. 

Divisional Commissioners. 



Mr. Pearl Lai Misra moved that the posts of Divisional Com* 
missioners in various provinces of India be abolished. He pointed 
out that there were 42 Commissioners in the whole of India, includ¬ 
ing Burma, costing about 40 lakhs every year and doing merely the 
work of a Post Office between the District Officer and the Local Go¬ 
vernment. In some provinces there were Boards of Revenue as well 
as Commissioners ! This system was unnecessary and entailed a 
heavy loss on the exchequer and must bo avoided. Why not the 
work which was done by these Commissioners be transferred to tho 
Executive Councillors in the Provinces ? 

Sir William Vincent, on behalf of tho Government, admitted 
that the Reforms had imposed large burdens on the Provinces, but 
at the same time the question of the abolition of Divisional 
Commissioners must be examined on its merits quite apart from 
anything else. Tho Reforms had not made much difference in tho 
work of tho Commissioners, particularly in regard to the Reserved 
♦Subjects. In those parts where tho Commissioners had got to do • 
the work of the Transferred Subjects, the case was strong in favor 
of the reduction of the number of Commissioners, but be did not 
thinl? that in the matter of revenue appeal., tho House would con¬ 
template with equanimity the transfer of the appeallato jurisdiction ' 
to officers of the Tahsildar grade. On the other hand, if they trans¬ 
ferred that work to the members of the Board of’Revenue, they 
might have to increase the number of those officials. That would 
mean a system of centralisation which might cause very great 
inconvenience to those concerned. Moreover, there were inexperi¬ 
enced officials in some districts, where it was necessary that there j 
should be Commissioners in order that they might ho help both lo 
the Government and tho District Officers. Tho w^ork of the District 
Officer was now-a-days getting more and more difficult, and if at 
any time he wanted help from senior officers, it was the present 
However. Kir W. Vincent admitted that there was a case for further 
examination, and he therefore undertook to consult tho Loca 
Governments on tho question of abolishing or reducing the numb* 
of appointments. 

Lula Girdbarilal A gar walla then moved for a Committee ' 
taking Btepa to provide tbo means of dealing out cheap and sjkm 
justice to tho inhabitants of British India with a view to allay 
great discontent prevailing among them owing to the groat delay 
houvy expenses inourrod by them in obtaining justice, espociaU 
civil cust-H, The resolution was put and lost. 
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M. L. A’o. and the Administration 



Spence moved the following resolution ; “This Assembly re¬ 
commends to the Governor-General in Council that members of the 
Legislative Assembly bo appointed by the Governor-Gpneral under 
Section <13-A of the Government of India Act to be associated with 
the Departments of the Government of India other than the Army 
and Foreign and Political Departments in order that they may be 
trained up in the administration of the Government and roliovo tho 
Government Members and Secretaries of a part at least of the work 
in tho session of the Legislature. 

As soon as Mr. Spence had finished reading the resolution, Sir 
William Vincent moved that the discussion thereon be adjourned 
to another date as it was already a late hour in the evening. Tho 
House was generally in favour of this arrangement, and it was then 
decided accordingly. 


DELHI—25Til MARCH 1922 

Repeal bf the Press Act 


On tho Assembly meeting again on the 25tb, Sir William 
Vincent moved for the consideration of tho Report of tho Select 
Committeo on tho Bill to repeal the Press Act, of 1910, aud tho 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act of 190S, to make curtain 
provisions in regard to liability of editors of newspapers, to facilitate 
the registration of printers and publishers aud to provide for seizuro 
and disposal of certain documents. Tbo most important of tho changes 
made by the Select Committee was that tho name of the editor should 
appear in any part of tho paper and not necessarily on tho front 
page as proposed in tho Bill as originally introduced. 

Dr. Nandl.il voiced bis opposition to the publication ol the edi¬ 
tor's namo on any part of the paper. 

Dr. Saprn, who was tho Chairman of tho Committee which re~ 
commanded tbo ropoal of tho Pivas Act, said that tho decision about 
tho publication of the editor’s name had been arrived at after can - 
ltd and anxious examination of tho whole question in order to find 
moans to Ijx the responsibility on tho editor ol a newspaper. A 
largo number of witnesses, the majority of whom belong' d to the 
iournulifitic profession, favored the suggestion incorporated in the 
Bill. This was found to be the only solution alter a gonuiim al- 
2 mpt, and if Dr. Nandlal or any other member could make a botl< r 
ternativo proposal, he would be quite willing to accept it. 

Tbo House then agreed to the consideration of the report of tho 
ilect Committee. 
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motion of tho Homo Member, ono drafting ame net 
a&^ jHad o in the schedule of the Bill, wherein for the words * 4 such 
newspapers ’ were substituted tho words “every copy of the issues of 
the newspaper containing such matter and every copy of such,” etc. 

Mr. M. G. Mukundaraja Aiyangar moved an amendment to 
Schedule IV, the first Clauso of which as it stood gave power to any 
officer in charge of Post office or authorised by tho Postmaster-General 
to detain newspapers and other articles transmitted by post, Mr. 
Aiyangar moved that only those officers should have the power of 
detention as would bo authorised in this behalf by the Postmastor- 
Genersl and not any officer in charge of a Post Office. 

Sir William Vincent accepted this amendment, which was adop¬ 
ted by the House. The Bill to repeal the Press Act was then passed 
unanimously. 

The Assembly next agreed to the circulation of the Bill to assi¬ 
milate the law in British India relating to official secrets to tho law 
in tbo United Kingdom. 

Sir William Vincent, introduced tho Bill further to amend tho 
Criminal Tribes Act. 


British Empire Exhibition 

Mr, Innes, Commerce Member, moved that necessary steps 
bo taken and funds provided to enable India to participate on 
an adequate scale in the British Empire Exhibition to be bald 
in London in 1J-1. lie said that although no correct figures 
of the probable expenditure wero available from Mr. Chadwick, 
tho High Trade Commissioner in London, it was estimated 
that a sum of at least Ks. 65,000 would bo required, and that if 
the figure should exceed that, a supplementary grunt might bo 
sanctioned by tho House. He recognised India’s financial stringency, 
but, at the same time, it would be a very serious mistake to bold 
iuoof from the Exhibition. 

Mr. Rangachariar suggested to Mr. Innes tho necessity of 
appointing an Indian to help Mr. Chadwick in the organisation of 

Exhibition and of allowing Indian students in England interested 
in the exhibition to visit it. 

Mr. Lines foil in with this suggestion and took note of Mr. 
Rangachariar’s proposals. The resolution was then carried. 

Mr. Montagu’s Resignation 

Mr. Samarlh moved : This Assembly recommends to tli 
Governcr-Generalin-Council that he be pleased t^> cable to H 
Majesty’s Government that the Assembly expressed its deep son 
r f regret at the resignation by the Right Hon. L S. Montagu of t 
u 11 co of tho Secretary of State for India, in which capacity he rc 
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^invaluable services to India and Empiro for which sd 
^tfaisffiouso desired to convey its profound sense of gratitude to him 
and its unabated confidence in the policy pursued by him as tho 
only policy which wise statesmanship dictates in the best interests 
of tho Empiro. 

Mr. Samarth said that the whole country had already expressed 
its regret at tho resignation of Mr. Montagu and his motion \vi\z 
meant only to record that universal feeling. The disappearance of the 
late Secretary of State was a calamity. Mr. Montagu had done tho 
greatest service to India by raising her status to equality with other 
Dominions and by making her a original member of tho League of 
Nations. The Times , London, referring to the cuts made during 
tho Budget votes had accused tho Assembly for lack of respon¬ 
sibility, he said. He repudiated that charge, and declared that the 
Assembly had helped the Government by saving it from additional 
discontent as a result of heavy taxation. That great authority, 
Viscount Bryce, in a book written ten years ago, said that the Roman 
Empiro fell because of the bad finances and advised the Indian 
Government not to cieate discontent by the heavy burden of 
taxation. 


Sir Sivaswami Iyer asked the Government to repudiate the 
sinister suggestion of the London Times , because there could bo 
nothing more disastrous than that. What tho Assembly had done 
over tho Finaiwe Bill was in the best interest of the country, ii 
the Government of England wanted to drive India into revolt, thoy 
could not do better than follow tho advice of the London Ttnus, 


Mr. Darcy Lindsay spoke on behalf of the European Om- 
munity. He credited tho late Secretary for the establishment of 
tho Reforms in India which, but for the Mesopotamian muddle, 
would probably have been the duty of Mr. Chamberlain to inaugu¬ 
rate. While he riosired to make tho reformed constitution a '-ucc»??s, 
ho was not as enthusiastic about Mr. Montagu as otber^ member®. 
Ho believed that Mr. Montagu was not irreplaceable, 1 here wero 
other British statesmen not inferior to the late Secretary of State, 
and he hoped that India would continue to receive full sympathy 
and support from Groat Britain which was her right. 

Sir William Vincent regretted that tho discussion on the 
"evolution had wandered to replies to cer'adi allegations ma«io it; a 
jading London journal. It was not in consonance with tho dignity 
: this Assembly that they should reply to newspaper attacks and it 
as not reasonable that they should bo suffering under approbensiong 
. account of them. Ho referred particularly to the speech of Sir 
Sivaswami Iyer who was expected not to take that Hue. However, 
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£nment of India would bo glad to cable this rcsolutii 

__ ^esty’s Government that it may bo communicated to Mr. 

Montagu. It would be improper, be remarked, for a member of the 
Civil Service who had served directly under Mr. Montagu to offer any 
remarks upon his service. Indeed, every member of the House would 
appreciate tho reason for such a course. Strictly speaking tbo resolu¬ 
tion before the House might have been disallowed on tho ground that 
it was not part of the duty of the Government of India to transmit a 
message of that kind, but he felt that the Hou -e would have thought 
that the Government of India was acting very ungraciously if they 
bad adopted such a course. It was for that reason that thoy gave 
the House an opportunity of paying a tribute of respect to Mr. 
Montagu and appreciation of his services. 

Messrs. Subramaniam and Abul Kassem also added their 
voices of tribute. Tho latter declared that Islam in goneral and the 
Muslima of India in particular owed a heavy debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Mont- for championing the cause of the Khilafat. 

Dr. JSapru took part at this stage. Ho said t hat while as Govern¬ 
ment Member ho had his restrictions, he would not have recorded a 
silent vote. There had been many Englishmen who had loved India. 
In fact, the Congress movement was started arid led in tho early 
e'gbtiofi by Englishmen, hut Indians had not been so enthusiastic 
about any Englishman as they had been about Mr. Montagu. The 
reason was obvious. Mr. Gokhalo had said that if the foreigners in 
India treated the Indian question as their own, much of the faults 
of the English Government would disappear. Although Mr. Montagu 
was a foreigner and represented a foreign system, yet in his outlook, 
in his hopes, and in his aspirations on behalf of India, he was 
perfectly National in spirit. It was not, therefore, the actual work, 
but tho spirit in which that work was done that had endeared him 
to Indiana more than any other Englishman. It was a mistake to 
boliove that there was complete agreement between tho late Secre¬ 
tary of Stato and tho Moderates, but if tho latter had decided to 
work tho Reforms in tho hopo of larger reforms through it, then it 
was mainly due to the personal influence and magnetism of Mr. 
Montagu. (Applause.) He said that whon the present controversy * 
were ovor, when a sorener atmosphere came, when through Inrg r 
^lulonus Indian ; pirationa were realised, ho was Bure tho name of Mr. 
Montagu would stand above every other Englishman in it 
tbo Indian people. After several other members had n) 
resolution was put and carried amidst great applaube. 
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TREATY ARRANGEMENTS 
The Council of State 

DELHI—£8ND MARCH 1922 

Tho Council mot on the 21st for a very short sitting to consider 
certain amendments to standing orders. Next day it met to dispose 
of non-official resolutions. 

The first was moved by Mr. Kalo who urged tho Govornmont; 
(a) to place on the table of this House a full statement showing the 
gains and tho losses that have accrued to Government since tho 
year 1917-18 on tho capital as well as revenue collection with the 
sale of Council Drafts and Reserve Councils, tho revalution of sterling 
securities and gold in tho currency reserve, the purchase and sale 
of gold/ the purchase of silver and the coinage and the issuo of 
rupees to the public, the repayment by tbe British Government in 
London of funds disbursed on its behalf in this country, and tho 
remittance transactions between India and other countrios generally 
showing bow; tho losses have been mot and the gains have been 
disposed of and (b) to consider tbe desirability of re-examining tho 
basis of the exchange value of tho rupee, on which the accounts aro 
being kept particularly with roferenoe to remittances to and from 
thi3 country. 

He said his object was to ask Govarnmont to clarify the whole 
position. So far as remittance and general exchange transactions 
were concerned, there was an impression that tbe Government of 
I'.dia incurred huge lo^cs on account of tho exchange policy and 
it had been worked out by authorities on the subject that the figure 
f / i at abofU fifteen croroa of rupees. Many of the gains and losses 
shown in the ao(joitnt^*wcro stated to be nominal, and that some of 
thorn woro roil. Thp*whole ot ihoir difficultiarose out of tho rupee 
being put'on a two shilling basn, and the necessity of finding money 
fer what was called the starling obligations. During tho war owing 
tc rise irr price of silver b&irig to accumulation of funds in England 
and tbe neC^mitv of fi ling money for tho. pro-.'vution of war thorn 
were many exchange transactions between Kngland and India, come 
of which containedelement of artificiality and he, tboroforo, 
wanted to know what w&s the actual gain or loss. 

The Finance .Secretary acooptod tho resolution which wan put 
and carried. ’ s 

I Treaty Arrangements 

, ' 1 "* Sir Manok]oo v Dadabboy moved that the Secretary of State bo 
intimated that in future India would not bo a party to any troaty 
arrangements involving fiscal obligation and international trade 
\dations until tbe Indian l egislature had had an opportunity of 
‘rououncing on the saino. 
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dbybWhg fiscal obligation. He recognised the constitutional diffi¬ 
culties connected with the matter and he did not want to say 
anything which would not be in consonance with hi '3 position as a 
member of tbo Fiscal Commission, but ho was bound to express the 
view that the Government should not be a party to any treaty 
obligation unless it had the confidence of the legislature which 
must be informed of all the facts. The necessity for such a dis¬ 
cussion in the Legislature would be even more necos3ary in future 
than in the past, because the proposals of the Fiscal Commission 
in the matter of Imperial preference and protection wore expected. 

Messrs. Khaparde and Sethna supported the mover. 

After further discussion the mover withdrew his resolution. 

On March 24th the consideration of the Finance Bill as passed 
by tbo Assembly was taken up. Aftor a lengthy debate it was passed. 
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DELHI — 27TH MAHCH 1922. 

interpellations. n 

In reply to a question of Mr. Bh&iman Singh regarding the Chakrata 
iucid ut ui winch Home soldier* were involved, Sir Godfrey KJl sa jfc that/an 
enquiry was hold and certain persona said to have boon r.uuvrned in the -iff.vrs 
were pros-cuted but they were discharged by the Magistrate. The question of 
moving the High Court to direct forth-r proceeding* to bo taken is now under 
cous.uernuon. Instructions have been is>u*d to all Commanding Officers If 
J>iatric f s and independent brigades to impress on the offi.^rs Commanding 
British Units, the necessity ior instructing men in the proper manner of tre.Vkifc 
8. Lectures are given on the bu bject to British troop* by British Officirs 
of the Indian army and a pamphlet on tb$ subject is in the possession nf ail 
British Officers. It all eases ut misbehaviours, assault* etc., disciplinary action 
i 3 taken by the Military authorities unless as often happens the offenders are 
tried by a civil court. 

Another question of the same member elicited the information from the 
President of the Railway Board that certain Rail ... administrations had pointed 
out difficulties in the way of doing away with the existing practice of re.-.v/rving 
lanway compartments for Europeans. As soon as the session was over, iny 
whole question would be taken up and submitted for the orders of the Govern * * 
ineiit ot India. 

Replying to Munshi Mahadeo Parshad’s question, regarding A man Sabhafi 
Sir William Vincent said he was not aware us to what pecuniary help was liuiu^o* 
given to these Arnan bablms by local Governments. He admitted that the Gov-- 
eminent of India had drawn the attention of the local administration to th 1 
desirability of propaganda against Non-Co-operation and in particular thk 
< Ft-ablishmcnt of ft league of the character of Ainan Sablia had been comrru n'ued 

On the motion of Sir William Vincent the House passed with 
out an ondmont tbo bill to provide for the incorporation of trustee 
for tbo European Hospital for mental diseases at Ranchi and t 
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isious for othor matters as passed in the Council of 
als0 agreed on the motion of the same member to circulate 
fot-t^blic opinion the Bill to amend the Criminal Tribes Act. Sir 
Godfrey Fell, Army Secretary, was next given leavo to introduce 
* / a Bill to amend the Cantonment House Accommodation Act 

Railway Finance. 

The lion Mr. Innes, Commorco Member, moved the reso¬ 
lution recommending adoption of proposals made by tho Railway 
Finance Committee regarding allotment of 1550 crores of capital 
expenditure for Railway during the next five years and postpone¬ 
ment for the next three years of consideration of tho separation of 
railway finance from the general revenues of the country. Mr. 
Innes said that the object of his resolution was to secure confirmation 
of tho Assembly to the Railway Finance Committee’s recommenda¬ 
tions on the main questions referred to it. The Acworth Com¬ 
mittee had placed financial reform in the forefront of their pro¬ 
gramme. Tho picture that this Committee had given aboat the 
situation of Indian Railways was not overdrawn. Tho position 
therefore was very serious. The Acworth Committee found that 
it was primarily due to the failure of Government to provide Rail- 
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ways with adequate funds for capital expenditure on development 
extension and even for essential operations of renewals and repairs, 
they regarded failure as the inevitable result of a paralysing system 
which had been adopted to meet the requirement of essentially 
commercial enterprise of the first magnitude. The result of this 
policy was inadequate allotments varying irregularly up and down 
from yoar to year. They, therefore, recommended comploto sep .ra¬ 
tion of Railway Finance. The Railway Finance Committee which 
was appointed by the Assombly during tho last Simla session and 
which satin Calcutta in Decembor considered tho solution m tho 


Acworth Committee and camo to tho conclusion that, without ^oing 
into tho merits of tho policy of separation, it was not a practicable 
proposition at present, because its adoption would deprive tho 
avenue of a substantial help to tho general raven no of tho 
ntry and would thus mean additional taxation to meet tho 
’Rant, heavy deficits. It was suggested that in order to cover 
i ucit consequent on tho separation a sum might bo arrived at 
vhicb railways might fairly be expected to contribute to the general 
vchequer. Tho Finance Committee examined this question, but. 
view of the uncertainty of receipts and various other factors it 
vs not possible to place reliance on any figure as a basis for a con¬ 
dition or a eur-tax. The Finance Committee therefore suggested 
.t. the further consideration of the proposal entirely to separate 
'way from general Finance should bo postponed for tho prorunt, 
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• House agreed to the Committee's recommendatio 

• crores then it would go a long way towards the eud wtfic 
cworth Committee had in view because it would thus be 

Functioning a guaranteed programme. If this was accepted there - 
would be no lapse of money voted for any one year, but not spont 
within that year. Such sums would bo carried on to the credit of 
the railway administration up to the limit of the total amount fixed 
for the quinquennium. Mr. Innes said that the railway budget might 
be divided into three main parts, firstly, the ordinary revenue budgot 
for such working expenses a3 are necessary to raise the revenue 
expected, secondly, the programme revenue budget for expenditure 
on special renewals and repairs, and thirdly, capital expenditure 
Budget. The Acworth Committee had made no complaints regard¬ 
ing ordinary revenue budget while in the case of the latter two kinds 
of budget they had made their proposals. He believed if the 
recommendations of the Railway Finance Committee were accepted 
tluy would have practically separated Railway capital budgot by 
guaranteed allotment. Therefore, the question of only programme 
eiiue budget remained in this case. The Acworth Committed 
had complained that the Government had been curtailing ‘he pro- 
. for renewals and repairs to meet its financial exigencies 
1 h,s power for ct.rtail.ng still remains theoretically with the Gov! 
eminent of India, hut in view of the fact this question of program- 
m : of revenue expenditure had now very largely come before X 
public eye and that, even in years of financial stringency like 
present, the Government had made provision for the full Zgrammf 
of revenue expenditure asked for by the Railway Board. Ho hoped ibat 
there was no onger any danger of a reversion in respect, of this pro¬ 
gramme to a state of things which was so severely condemned by the 
Acworth Committee. Ihe upshot of his opinion was that, though they 
would not bo able to give effect to the recommendation of separa¬ 
tion of Railway Finance, yet, if the House accepted tho recom¬ 
mendation of the Railway Finance Committee, they should have 
gone a long way towards putting their methods of Railway Finance 
upon a sound, proper and satisfactory basis. Personally he attached 
fnr greater importance to the recommendation of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee in regard to capital expenditure. Tho whole tenour of thr 
Acworth Committee's report was directed towards condemning 
system of hand to mouth finance. Tho whole object of tho Finau- 
Oommittoe was, first, to got tho principle of a guaranteed p: 
gramme accepted and, secondly, to got the proposition agreed 
that the first five years of the programmo should bo Rs. ISO croi 
I) the Mouse acceptod this principle and proposition, it would h 
• *itrodiiQcd a most salutary and important reform and would, 
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;o impossible nny reversion io a policy of inadeqta* 
trying irregularly up and down from year to year They 
• be able to bring Railways to reasonable state of effici¬ 
ency unless op one band they guaranteed Railway administration 
a definite sum of money for capital expenditure over a definite 
period of years and, on the other hand, required them to expend that 
sum to the best advantage on the basis of a carefully drawn up pro¬ 
gramme of improvement. In no other way could they manage rho 
great national asset of our railways with due regard to economy and 
efficiency. The Government would do everything in its power to 
.insure that the programme be fully worked up to. Every year a 
budget would have to be presented to the Assembly and would be 
scru ’ dzed by it. He hoped that in another year a detailed explan¬ 
atory memorandum of the Railway Budget would be circulated 
o t o Members on the same day as the Finance Member introduced 
the budget” (applause.) 

... _ Ginwala said that, aflor taking part in the discussion of 
Indorse - ay . Ad ( vlsor y Council, he felt that the House should nor. 
t e on! , JU ? r^ont the decision of the Finance Committee on 
thouehs ° f th °, se P aration of Kailxvay Finance. Personally ho 
Kailwnv t u at J’ roflts , of Messrs. Innes and Company, that is, oi the 
SSni 011 ^ 101 b V a,led U1 '° n t0 poDtributi to the heavy 

ruilitarv ,° ° Messrs. Commander in-Chief and Company, that is, 
foilowinD. 6 ^ 0 ^ I ! ure panghter.) He therefore moved that 
bat tL* h ° uW b ? •?^ t, . t , utod in the P lace of Mr. Iunos’ resoluti 
expenditn P I 0 j K, 'M of Railway Finance Committoo regarding cu\ i ll 
n -’ii f 8 k° u ld be accepted and tbnt consideration < i (Lo 
o separation of Railway Finance from the general Finance 
jnoiiu be postponed till the September Session.” 

vontualJy tho motion of Mr. Ginwnlla was put and muni- 
mousjy agreed to, which runs as follows:—“This ,v : nubly mom- 
TU °. , ! t d the Governor General in Council that the proposal <-i tho 
lial v ty finance C omml *ttee in regard to capital expenditure i,hon'd 


be acu pted, but that the consideration of the question of sepurnt- 
R^dway from gcliera | fi canc o should be postponed till tl ■ 
September session.” 


Delhi — 28 th march m2 

Prohibition of Delhi Meeting 

On the 28th March Mr. Agtiibotri moved an adjourn mm t of tho 
consider the situation created by tho Deputy Commissioner 
cun’ - refus'd to allow a j ublic meeting to bo hold to consul r tho 
lafat situation. Tho meeting was proposed to be convened by tho 
• Mr. Raza Ali and some other members of the Indian Legislature 
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nent citizens of Delhi. Mr. Agnihotri said that the 
;ent public importance, because tbero was still time to 
call a meeting of the kind and wire its views for the consideration 


of the Near East Conference now sitting in Paris. 

Sir William Vincent said that his information was that the 
Deputy Commissioner was willing to allow the meeting being hold in 
a hall. Mr. Agnihotri replied that the meeting would be so large 
that no hall would suffice to accommodate the public. That was why 
the Queen’s Garden was chosen for an open air sitting. The President 
said that the motion was quite in order. He allowed the motion 
to be discussed in the afternoon. 


The Finance Act 

The President announced that the Governor-General had 
given his assent to the Indian Finance Act as passed by both the 
Houses. This announcement was greeted with loud applause, 

Mr. Lathe moved that the report of the Select Committee on 
hia Bill to amend the law relating to emoluments claimable by 
Watandar Hindu priestB bo taken into consideration. 

Mr. Mukundaraja Aiyangar proposed that this Bill, when 
extended to other provinces, should bo so extended with the 
previous consont of the local Legislature. 

The Home Member pointed out that be did not believe that 
the necessity could arise in the case of other provinces for the 
extension of this measure. The amendment was, however, accepted 
by the House. The Bill, as assented to after this amendment, was 
passed by the House. Its immediate application extends only to 
the Central Provinces and Bombay Presidency. 

Baksbi Sohan Lai moved that his Bill which proposes to raise, in 
case of rape, the age of consent of the girl from 12 to 14 years, bo 
circulated for public opinion. By the majority of 7 votes the motion 
for circulation was agreed to. 

Mr. Mukundaraja Aiyangar introduced his Bill to amend tin 
Charitable Religious Trusts Act, 1920. The object of this Bill is t' 
give jurisdiction to the Courts of Subordinate Judges also to ante? 
tain and deal with the application under the charitable and religion 
trusts in case they are empowered in that behalf by the Lor: 
Government. 


Council Secretaries 

Mr. Spence moved the following resolution :—“ This Assetn 1 
recommends to the Governor-GGneral-imCounoil that members of 
Legislative Ap. • mbly bo appointed b} r the Governor General un 
Section 4. 'IA of the Government of India Act to W n:-soci itod \ 
ibo departments of the Government of India other than the A 
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^plVtical Departments in order that, they may be. traine 
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t h c : jad ministration of the Government and relieve the Government 
Members and Secretaries of a part at least of tbe work in tho 
sessions of tho Legislature.” 

Mr. Spence said that tho Reform Act provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of Parliamentary Secretaries in order that non-offic ; als might 
be associated with tho inner working of the Government and 
might thus get the administrative training of the Government. If 
the House did not go with him, it would be laying itself open to the 
charge of not being prepared to work the Reforms. Of course, the 
members chosen would have to pay a little price for the training 
they would get, because, as in England, they would have to vote 
always with tho Government, He was sure that no one who was 

really anxious to know how to run the Government would grudge 
the price. In fact those who were to be appointed as Parliamentary 
Secretaries would have after hotter opportunity to servo their 
country after learning thoir work. # 

Sir William Vincent explained the Government’s attitude. Ilo 
said that tho appointment of Council Secretaries was purely a 
matter for His Excellency tbe Viceroy to decide. His Excelloncy 
had asked him to say that he (Viceroy) would give his most careful 
and sympathetic consideration to the Assembly’s recommendations. 
The Homo Member, however, emphasised tho fact that the Viceroy 
had tho discretion either to reject or to accept the resolution. T he 
Homo Member said that ho wanted to put before tho House in a 
lair way the advantages and disadvantages of tho proposal. In tho 
first place, the position of the Parliamentary Under-Secretaries in 
England and India was not analogous, because of tho fundamental 
difference in tho constitution of the Government of tho two 
countries. The suggestion for such appointments was firtt made in 
tho Mont-ford Schome. It was later on incorporated in the lie form 
Act. The advantages of tho Council Secretaries were fully explain a 
by the Secretary of State in one of his despatch<>'- Firstly, it would 
educative value by giving the non-official members who 
■ios considerable experience of adminis- 
ful in future years. The speaker consi¬ 
dered this of very great importance. Secondly, tbes* Secretaries would 
give great reluf to tho overworked Government members .and third y, 
the appointments would necessarily bring thorn into ck ?cr touch wit i 
the noil-official element, of the House. He said that those were n)*o 
iifficulties of a very serious character which would arise from lh?so 
msts. The experiment of tbeso appointment* was being tried with 
or less success in the Provinces, but the position in the Central 
was quite different. The first essential was that Ihvj 
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/ e . s have to vote always with the Government.^ X ur 
j, if Mr. Gimvala was appointed Council Secretary attached 
10 Army Department, he might object before the Government 
to military expenditure, but once the Government of India decided 
upon the .tinny estimates, tbon Mr. Ginwala, however much against 
Ins opinion, would have to support it. If a member in such ease 
1 t-'Ted 10 m tile Government and as a result wanted to resign, 
then the position would be difficult, because this member would have 
got an insight intothj confidential affairs of the Government. There 
U'is also another serious point. Suppose a senior member of the 
Government became Council Secretary attached to the Homo Depart¬ 
ment : there was, lor instance, the question of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi 
at isctie. Suppose again, while tho Homo Member wanted to arrest 
Mr. Gandhi, the Council Secretary did not. Tho latter would then go 
to the Viceroy, and suppose he converted His Excellency to his 
view, ( hen the position of tho Executive Member would be difficult 
indeed, because the Council Secretary would then bo like a super- 
Mombor. Moreovor, how would the elected member who became 
the Secretary reconcile his responsibility to his constituency to 
lf-yalty to the Government in whoso service he would bo. However 
hi, personal view was that this difficulty might be obviated by the 
member chosen becoming a nominated member in place of an etected 
member, if h° thought hi. constituency did not agree to his now 
position ; these members could not be taken as Council Secretaries 
as suggested by a previous spoakor, because in fair justice to tLcm 
it must be made their worth while to take up the job which would' 
require attendence lot a considerable portion of the year jf they 
waited to get a real training in the difficult work of administration 
Ilo leil the matter to tho Assembly to decide one way or tho other* 
Sivttbwamy Iyer thought that tho disadvantages outweighed 
th advantages of adopting their resolution, and from his personal 
0 A|,*.»ioiicn he doubled whether tho Council Secretaries would bo 
al.io to influence tho administration in the decisions to bo arrived at. 
When' a system of irremovable Executive prevailed, whore tho 
1 ily system had yot to grow, it was not • worth while for any budd- 
ir»g politician who oared for his future carrer to subordinate his 
pri* uo convictions and to undertake to bo tho mouthpiece and 
champion of tho collective decision of the Government. Though tho 
I evolution was quite welcome, it was in his opinion premature. 

Mr. Ginwala observed that tho Government had already twenty 
automatons, and the adoption of this resolution would only add six 
more to that number. lie denied that Council Secretaries would 
get administrative exnerienro. and remarked that rJomora!i/«a 
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were appointed. If they wanted Council 
have them from person outside the Assembly. On the 
, Mr. Sponce’s resolution would rather prove to bo a great 
disservice than otherwise. 


Mr. Spence pressed his resolution. Sir William Vincont briefly 
roplied to the debate, and announced that only officials outside the 
Government benches would vote. The resolution was put and lout, 
thirty-eight voting against and twenty-four for it. 

The Adjournment Motion 


Mr. Agnihotri moved the adjournment of the House in order 
to discuss the action of the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi in 
Prohibiting a public open air meeting which was to have been held on 
the 23rd March and which was convened by prominent gentlemen of 
Delhi along with 22 recognisable members of the Indian Legislature 
to consider the Khilafafc question in relation to the Paris Conference 
a nd tho Government of India’s representation, dated 28th February, 
to the Secretary of State for India and to make representations to 
tho British delegates to Paris. 

Mr. Agnihotri, in support of his motion, read out the corres¬ 
pondence that passed between the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi 
a ud tho lion. Syed Raza Ali on tho proposal to hold the open air 
^eeting in Queen’s gardens, and pointed out that the signatories 
included distinguished members of the Legislature, some of whom 
'vore Itai Bahadurs and Khan Bahadurs. Tho question the meeting 
Ranted to consider was the Khilafat which, as the Government of 
had stated in their despatch, was of unquestionable impor¬ 
ts. The Deputy Commissioner had prohibited the open air 
Meeting on the ground that it was difficult to and that it 

flight create excitement. People had a3 much regard for law and 
Order as tho Deputy Commissioner, and even when such a respon¬ 
sible member of the Legislature liko Mr. Baza Ali came forward 
undertaking to soo to tho conduct of tho mooting, rho Deputy 
Commissioner refused permission. Tho notion of the Deputy Com 

miBM . provocative in tl 

speaker hoped that tho llouso would pass a vote of censure on his 
conduct. 


Munshi Ishv. L r Saran accused the Deputy Commissioner of very 
grave and very serious indiscretion in not allowing an open air meet- 
ng. if tho despised Noii-Co operator was feared, he could a-i well 
in a me< ting in tho Town Hall as in an open air one, More¬ 
over, if Mrs. Annie Bosant could address without tyi untoward 
••vont an open meeting and address it with her characteristic force 
eg dust passive rosistence, then what danger of disorder would thuro 
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m for holding of the proposed KhiUfat meeting by ro 

_. n ^ The Deputy Commissioner of f)alhi, having raised no 

rejection to a public meeting being held, was unreasonable in not 
allowing it to be held in open air. 

Ihe closure having boon applied for and granted, the motion 
for adjournment which was, in fact, a motion of ceusuro on the 
Doputy Commissioner, was put and lost by a majority of five, the 
voting being 29 for and 34 against. The division list on this 
question shows that about a dozen non-officials, including half tho 
number of Muhammadans, voted with tho Government. But the 
minority consisted of the remaining Muhammadan members and the 
Democrats who were present in the House in very reduced numbers. 


The End of the Session. 


1 ho President then road the message of tho Viceroy proroguing 
tho session of the Assembly, and adjourned the House sine die. 
Disappointment is felt in non official circles that the Viceroy had 
not been ublo, as was generally expected, to proroguo tho Legisla* 
by a formal speech, which it was thought would refer to tin* 
controversial issues engaging public attention. ,s 


Council of State. 

DELHI—28 TH MARCH 1022. 

The Bill repealing the Press Act and another Bill relating U t 
Child Labor were passed to-day in rh< Council of State which, a fUe 
nearly two hours sitting, adjourned sine die with the reading of tup 
Proclamation by H. E. the Viceroy proroguing this session. Tho 
me.-ago that His Excellency had given assent to the Indian Finance 
Act of 1922 was read amidst applause, and Prof. Kale presented the 
Select Committee's Report on the amendment of Standing Orders 
of the Council. 

Repeal of the Press Act. 

Mr. 0 Donnell, Homo Secretary, then moved for tho considera¬ 
tion of the Bill to repeal the Indian Press Act, 1910, and the News¬ 
papers Incitement to OfTences Act of 1908, and to .make certain 
provisions regarding the liability of Editors of newspapers and tr ’ 
facilitate tho registration of printers and publishers and to provid 
for the seizuro arid disposal of documents of a seditious oharact* 
ni passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

On tho motion of Mr. Lindsay, the House agreod to tho third 
reading of the Bill regulating the employment of child labor i," 
port:' in British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
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THE VICEROY'S SPEECH 
The Imperial Legislature 

SEPTEMBER SESSION—1922 



The September session of the Legislature was opened by the 
Viceroy, Lord Reading, on the 5th September at Simla. In a long 
speech reviewing the situation, both internal and external, political 
and otherwise, he once more made clear the scope of the Reforms. 
He avoided tho word "experiment” used by the Premier, Mr. Lloyd 
George, sometime back, which had upset India, but put tho question 
plainly before the House so that no false hopes regarding tho 
Reforms might bo raised. Tho policy of His Majesty's Government, 
bo said, was that laid down in the Declaration of 1917. Ho said :— 
" That policy remains unchanged and if any shadow of doubt 
upon this subject lingered in the minds of any one, it should be 
removed by tho statement the Prime Minister recently authorised 
me to make and which I communicated to the deputation that 
waited upon me a short time ago. Almost from the first moment 
of my arrival I observed that an agitation was proceeding with a 
view to obtaining an immediate extension of power given undor the 
i 0 w constitution which had then been but a few months in opera¬ 
tion. As time progressed I learnt that there was an element of doubt 
and even suspicion regarding the intentions of His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment to fulfil the promises they had made. It seemed difficult 
to understand that doubt should bo entertained regarding the 
promises solemnly made and deliberately expressed in formal docu¬ 
ments. 1 have searched for grounds for these doubts and suspicions 
»d have failed to find any reasonable basis for them. There is no 
promise that has been broken, there is no pledge that ha- bi on 
violated, cither by His Majesty's Government or my government. 
Within tho short period that has elapsed both Ilfs Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of India have acted in accordance viih 
the promises and pledges given. Why then i3 there this doubt? I 
cannot but think that there is a natural desire of India for progress.” 

"Attention has been too much concentrated upon the promisos 
to India, while perhaps insufficient regard has been paid to tho 
'language both of the declaration and the preamable to tho statute. 
It is there stated that the goal is the increasing association of 
Indiana in every branch of tho administration and the gradual 
ovelopment of self-governing institutions with a view to tho 
ogrossive realisation of responsible Government within the empire. 
»f|ie advance is to be by stages. Tho time and manner to advance 
ar , > to be judged by the British Parliament. Their judgmorit is to 
jejpeud 011 the co-operation of the people of India and the develop- 
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beir sense of responsibility. This is tho foundations? 
be future progress of India is to be built. The evontu:j_ 
of the structure will take place when the British Parlia¬ 
ment is satisfied respecting the essential consideration above stated. 
I am putting the position very plainly to you. I feel it is right that 
I should. India’s future progress depends, both as to time and 
manner of the advance, upon the good-will of tho British Parliament.” 

After exhorting his audience to fight non-co-operation and help 
Govt, to establish Law and Order’, His Excellency concluded 
his speech. 


The Council of State 

SIMLA-GTE SEPTEMBER 1922 

The first sitting oi the autumn session was held on 6th 
September. 

Mr. Sethna moved a resolution urging that in view of tho seri- 
ouh financial condition of India and consequent necessity for retrench- 
mont in expenditure, the number of members of the Governor’* 
Executive Council should in no province exceed two and that evorv 
(.overnor of a Governor’s province should be advised not to appoint 
rnoro than two Ministers to administer transferred subjects 

Mr O Donnell, the Homo Secretary, replying on behalf of Gov- I 
ernment referred first to the case of Bihar and Orissa and after 
reminding tho Council o. the discussion that had taken place in the 
Bihar Legislative Council on the subject pointed out that tin 
question bad beon referred to the Secretary of State as regards the 
three Presidencies. Tho Home Secretary explained the enormous 
increase of work and the more complicated nature of tho machinery 
brought about by the Reforms and amidst laughter stated that in 
one of the presidencies alone at one of its legislative session there 
wore no )es9 than two thousand questions and four hundrod resolu¬ 
tions ! The Government of India, however, felt keonly the need for 
retrenchment and economy and they had recently addressed the 
Local Governments on the question of the number of the Executives f! 
Councillors and when the opinion of all the Local Governments harVt’> 
not been received they would forward them to the Secretary of Sta^ 
with their own opinion thereon. 

Regarding the numbor of Ministers, Mr. O’Donnell explain 
their constitutional position. The salaries of Ministers \\T 
votablo by the Local Council and so it was the local iegirlat uro 
which was to voice its wishes as to the number of Minivers requii C(i 
if there were at present three Ministers in each of iho tl,^,^ 
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side red that number to be necessary. Of course, it was 
°Peu at any timo for tbe Legislative Councils of those Presidencies 
to revise their opinion on tho subject, but that decision rostod with 
the local Councils. 

Mr. Sethna briofly replied to the debate and withdrew tho 
resolution in view of the satisfactory statement that the question of 
the number of Executive Councillors would bo referred to tho 
Secretary of State. 


Indian Labourers 


Sir Abmed Tbambi Maricair then moved for a committee of 
officials and non-officials with an official majority to enquire into the 
conditions of life and complaints of Indian labourers working in 
India, both industrial and agricultural, in respect of wages earned, 
Indebtedness, work, housing accommodation, sanitation, medical 
treatment, educational facilities for children and the age of working 
children. This was soon withdrawn. 


The Legislative Assembly 

SIMLA—6TH SEPTEMBER 1922 


Soon after the President had taken his seat he referred in 
moving terms to the loss suffered not only by (he Assembly bat by 
public life of India in tho death of Sir Vithaldas Thackersay. The 
Houso sent a message of sympathy to tho berieved family. 

Sir William Vincent presented tho Select Committee's 1’eport 
°n tho Bill to provide penalty for spreading di f satisfaction among 
the police or for kindred offences. 

Dr. Gour, Munsbi Ishwar Saran, Bhai Man Singh and Mr. 
Hussanally, members of the Select Committee, each appended sepa- 
fate dissentient notes maintaining that the measure was not needed 
a ud that Us provisions were drastic. 

The House agreed to a Joint Committee on the Cantonments 
(House Accommodation) Act and Select Committee on two Bills, 
or *(' amending the Criminal Tribes Act and the other assimilating 
'he law in British India relating to official socret6 to the law in 
orce in tho United Kingdom. 

Sir William Vincent introduced a Bill amending section 
the Court Fees Act, 1870, so as to provide for a levy of Court 
cs on appeal from the judgments of one or more Judges oi the 
ih Court other than judgments passed in exercise of ordinary 
inal civil jurisdiction. 

The Home Member introduced a Bill amending the Par*i 
riage and Divorce Act, 1865. 
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r./Malcolm Hailey introduced a Bill amending the NegofcT^ 
riMmnts Act with a view to following the English Bills of 
inge (Crossed Cheque) Act of 1906 in order to extend protec¬ 
tion to collecting bankers in cases whore they credit their customers’ 
account with the amount of a cheque before receiving payment of it. 

Mr. Junes introduced a Bill relating to consolidating and amend¬ 
ing the law relating to steam boilers in India. 

Sir William Vincent introduced a Bill amending the Official 
Trustees Act and Administrator General’s Act. 

A Bill was introduced to remove restrictions imposed on tho 
transfer of ships registered in British India. 


The Council of State. 

SIMLA—7TU SEPTEMBER 1922. 

The Premier's Speech 

On tho 7th tho galleries of the Council of vStato were unusually 
overcrowded by visitors, both European and Indian, including some 
members of the Legislative Assembly when the interesting debate 
w.r.s initiated by Prof. Kale on tho speech of Mr. Lloyd George ii 
the House of Commons. The attendance of members was fair am 
Sir William Vincent, the Home Member, was present to reply o £ 
behalf of Government. Prof. Kale moved his resolution urging tb«' 
Governor General-in-Council to convey to the Secretary of Sta’e ft. 
India and through him to the Government of His Imperial Majesty au 
expression of the keen sense of apprehension aud disappointment 
created in the public mind in India by the pronouncement of tho 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons regarding the present situa¬ 
tion and the political future of this country. He referred to the 
argument of some that the utterance of the Premier ought not to be 
taken seriously, but his reason for protesting against tho speech was 
not that he had any quarrel with certain phrases and expression used 
by the Premier but, the policy underlying those phrases and expres¬ 
sions. He acknowledged the transparent sincerity of tho Viceroy when 
ho or uveyed tho assurance of the Premier that there was no goii g hack 
upon the Reforms. He acknowledged also the deep sympathy o 
the Viceroy and the attitude of the Government of India in dealin 
with questions that had arisen out of the Promicr’s speech. But 
jdl these explanations and the assurances there was one imports 
factor which had not been satisfactorily dealt with, that is, 
policy underlying tho speech of the Premier. In the opinion of 
mover the Prime Minister by his speech had ranged himself on 
tide of those who v ero known to be the opponents of the Ref 
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fie had laid 
challenge to 
use of tbo 



tho axe at its root and ho bad praq 
India. Mr. Kale had no objection tcT the 
word “experiment” for the Reforms, but ho 


certainly took exception to the use of the word “trust” when 
accompanied by the observation that “this trust would be transmit¬ 
ted for generations to come.” It was difficult to understand a trust 
which would never bo handed over to the persons entitled to the 
property. The time has come, and if I understand tho spirit of the 
Reforms correctly, I say the Reforms are intended to fit Indians and 
when they are fit this trust will be transferred to them, said Mr. Kale, 
and yet we are told by the Premier that this is an obligation and trust 
which will be transmitted to tho descendants in generations to l/'me. 
The Premier bad also stated that the “success of the experiment 
would succeed or fail as tho Moderates or the non-co-operators enter 
the Councils at the next election.” If the Reforms fail it will, iu my 
opinion, fail as much on account of the Non-co-operation of tho 
people in England and of the members of the Civil Service in India 
as on account of want of co operation on the part of some Indians. 
Prof. Kale then summarised the speech of the Premier as he under¬ 
stood it and .after criticising the “stoel frame” argument remarked 
that tho utterance of Mr. Lloyd George proved that ho did not 
'contemplate tho transfer of powor to the people of India at any 
Jtime, not even in the distant future. Therefore it was that Mr. 
o Lloyd George had laid tho axe at tho root of the Reforms. “It is 
lutilo for Indians to expect Reforms, real Reforms.”—this is what 
the Premier’s spoech amounted to. Mr. Kale referred to the 
agitation of the European m in India to misrepresent Indian 

sentiment and advised the House to combat that agitation. In 
conclusion he said :—I cannot recoi oile the assurance conveyed by 
tbo Viceroy with the f-tatements made by the Premier in the House 
of Commons and I ask for support of tho House. 

Mr. Sethna in an cloquont speech supported Mr. Kale's resolu¬ 
tion. He said that the sensation caused by the Premier's ill-conceived 
. utterance was so tremendous and the issues involved so ; reat that 
ii would be a serious dereliction of duty on the part, of the 
1.« r'i .laturo if it failed to voice the public feeling and sontiment 
on the subject. The assurance of the Premier was nothing less than 
an after thought, although he had nodded assont to Sir Donald 
Maclean's convenient question. “We are glad,” said Mr. Sethna, 
“that so far as the Government of India and the Viceroy are concerned 
1 here j; a determination to work the Refoims but it is speechos liko 
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f/ccli when first published in this country occasioned groatl 
in the minds of some. Since then two notable events had 
occurred. India had the assurance of the Viceroy as to the mean- 
in;; and intention of the Premior in making that speech and a 
solemn speech had been delivered by the Viceroy on the opening 
day of the session. He congratulated the speakers except one on 
the moderation of their speeches. If there was one thing essential 
for the future of the country it was the good- will of the British 
people and the sympathy, the help and assistance of His Majesty's 
Government. The very basis of the reformed constitution depended 
on that good-will and any intemperate speech would tend to mar that 
good feeling and could not but have a mischievous effect. The Pre¬ 
mier’s speech was not a threat as some people thought but a warning 
to a party hostile to Government. Many members of that party had 
openly stated that they would sever the tie between Great Britain 
and India. In these circumstances, was tbo speech of the Premier 
uncalled for ? The mischievous non-co-operation movement had 
gone on for two years leading to violence and serious outbreaks 
requiring the use of His Majesty's troops. In one part of the 
country they heard of a Moplah Kingdom, in another of a Sikh 
Bivj and in a third the cry of separation irom the Empire. There 
h.i-i been systematic attempts at the loyalty of the troops, endeavours 
to boycott all British trade, the promotion of racial hostility and last¬ 
ly there was the despicable game of insulting the Heir to the Throne 
and that despicable game was played in spite of the great forbear¬ 
ance and patience of the Government of India and in the face of 
the gravest warning from His Excellency the Viceroy as to its 
probable effects on the British mind. Considering the paucity of 
the electors at the last election and the wrecking of meetings held 
under the presidency of Moderates, the Non-Co-operators must have 
« very considerable following and if those people now came into the 
Council they would destroy the Reforms and make the administra¬ 
tion impossible. When they in India had been alarmed at this, how 
much more would have been the alarm of the people of England 1 “I 
uin not. afraid, “he said," of any extremists entoring the Councils, but 
no Prime Minister who is the guiding spirit in the British Empire 
could ^fely disregard them considering the difficulty which would 
be cr ated i» the administration. I have said repeatedly and l say 
it again that, tho greatest enemy of political progress, industrial 
i ogr-ve and, in fact, of every progress in this country is Mr. Gandhi. 
Ihe prospect, however, is more promising than it was sometime ago 
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iw and ordor to protect citizens in the exercise of 
^rjMp/righfcs. I am sure Government will continue to receive the 
Support °* this Council.” The Home Member pointed out the words 
that had been used by His Majesty in giving assent to the Act. The 
word ‘trust 1 was also used by Mr. Montagu. To say that it was a 
trust was no negation of responsible Government. What was 
responsible Government ? 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh : You cannot define it. It is Swaraj. 

Sir William Vincent : I say responsible Government is 
Government responsible to the elected representatives. That is 
Hie only form of government that I can recognise. 

Tho Home Member acknowledged the tribute paid to the work 
of the British members of the Civil Service and stated that the 
question of the British services would solve itself with the growth 
°f responsible government in India. He said, * ‘If you once gave 
tho assurance that you are going to have responsible government 
then everything elso mu9t follow as a matter of course. The deve¬ 
lopment of self-governing institutions is the declared goal and the 
tendency must bo for the Services to adjust themselves more and 
Utore to the new and alterod conditions. But l say that Hie conti¬ 
nued assistance of the British Service will be necessary in the 
working of the reformed constitution, otherwise there will be dia- 
°t’der. Do you want to abolish the recruitment of European Officers * ’ 

Mr. Samaldas : No. No. 

Mr. Sothna: No one has said so. 

The Homo Member assured the House that there was no going 
back upon the solemn promise made. Seldom had there boon time 
w hcn the assistance of Great Britain was more needed than at 
b British capital was essential for tho development of 
industrial enterprise ! The assistance of Britain was tho vt ry 
foundation upon which their wholo commercial and industrial pros 
perity was based ! Tho assistance of British officers \va: necessary 
for the good government, peace and tranquility of the laud 1 Lastly 
tho protection ol the British Army was essential for the very existence 
of the country. “ 1 ask you not to antagonise His Majesty a Gov¬ 
ernment ami tho people of Great Britain. It is not the proper and 
wisi r course for this Council to make renewed efforts to prove tho 
wisdom and capacity of tho people of this country, to show (hat 
India is worthy of the great trust and to justify the hopes that have 
been expressed by those who have the welfare of this country at 
cart. Tho success of tho Legislature, this Chamber and the otbor, 
is been admitted. Mistakes, l dare say, have been committed 
7 tho Government, as well as by the Legislatures. They are inevi- 
blo. But it speaks volumes for the character of these Chambers 
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has been mutual co-operation and patience. 

3 Vkrt&S abandon that proper course and take a stop which cannot 
but have mischievous rosults and lead to increased bitterness in 
England ? Is it fair to weigh every word of the Premier's speech 
so ineticullously as if they are in a statute ? Why do you say that 
the statements of the Premior in his speech were sincere while the 
assurance that he has conveyed is notl The Declaration of August 
20th is there and there is no going back. I hope this Chamber 
will realise that and not to anything hurtful to the good interests 
of this country.” 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh moved an amendment, for the addition to 
the resolution of the words " that this Council affirms India's deter¬ 
mination to attain Swaraj and to declare that the reformed constitu¬ 
tion is the law of the land and not an experiment as the Primo 
Minister seemed to imply.” He said that the Prime Ministers’ speeches 
might come and go but the King’s words will remain. That not only 
India wants England but England wants India. My amendment, he 
said, only affirms our determination to attain Swaraj. 

Mr. Raza Ali in supporting the resolution referred to Sir 
William Vincent's condemnation of Mr. Gandhi and remarked that 
it was not fair to him to have done so without at the same timo 
mentioning a word about Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Lord Sydenham. 
Alluding to the observations of the Homo Member about the 
attempts of non co operators to mar the Prince of Wales’ visit, he 
6aid that the Government of India or rather tho Home Member was 
responsible for having arranged tho visit to take place at a time 
when it was inadvisable. A great improvement had, however, 
taken place in the political situation sirice^March last, and the f ov- 
ernmont of India ought to have informed the Premier and Parlia¬ 
ment that as there was no possibility of any untoward event taking 
place in India it was highly undesirable to make a spoech like what 
Mr. Lloyd George bad done. Mr. Raza Ali complained on the point 
of Biitish Civil Service being in perpetual rule which India so keonly 
resentod and protested that no authoritative statement had been 
made in responsible quarters. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha said that everybody admitted that the Premier 
had made a mistake. Every groat statesman had made mistakes. Then 
why all this unnecessary hubbub. “The sooner”, lie said, ‘*we forgot 
this small incident the hotter. Of course, in a matter of this kind, yo\ 
cannot repress a young nationality which feels alarmed. But no Prim 
Minister can go out of tho Act which is placed on tho Statute Bot 
or alter the spirit of that Act. The Viceroy has made it vory^ cler 
I make ray modest axipeal to the mover of the resolution : ‘ Re 
porturbod spirit, rest.” 
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£alo refused to withdraw his resolution. Ho said 
/o Minister had made a mistake concerning India, it was^ 
that Council to point that out and give an expression of its 
opinion. There wa3 a conflict in the Premier’s speech between the 
interests oi the Reforms and the interests of the Civil Service, and 
yet no satisfactory explanation had been given to the House. Cer¬ 
tain questions of salarios, etc., about the Civil Service might come 
U P soon as a result of the Premier’s speech and it was therefore 
the psychological moment for this House to give expression to its 
views on the Premier's speech and voice the feelings of the country. 

Sir William Vincent made a short reply, after which the resolu¬ 
tion was put to vote and, strange to say, was found lost. 


The Legislative Assembly 

SIMLA—7TH SEPTEMBER 1922 

Electoral Rules 


Mr. Ujjagar Singh Bedi moved a resolution urging that electoral 
rules for Central and Provincial Legislatures be so amended as not to 
require tho presence of voters of land holders' constituencies at the 
Police stations at the time of voting. The resolution received 
general support at the hands of the House. Dr. Sapru accepted it 
°n behalf of tho Government. 

The Railway Act 

Maulvi Mian Asadullab, addressing in Urdu, moved his 
resolution urging that tho Railways Act bo so revised as to 
? IVe India full benefit of State ownership of Indian railways as 
! s done in other countries where railways are owned and managed 
by the State. At tho instance of Mr. Innes the resolution was 
a djourned to the November session for debate, 

Third-Class Ry. Passengers 

Mr. M. M. Joshi, Labour member, moved a long resolution 
proposing to improve travelling facilities for third-elaes railway 
nasseiigers by increasing the number of third-class coaches, providing 
dtting accommodation, improving sanitary accommodation, enlarging 
vaiting rooms, instituting better mot hod of issuing tickets, appoint¬ 
ing special superintendents in charge of third-class passenger*, 
providing restaurants in trains, etc. The resolution asked the 
Railway Board to consider and report on these and other suggestions. 
Tie resolution was put and carried by a majority in the face of 
government opposition. 

Restrictions on Wheat Export 

Sardar Gnjjan Singh moved a resolution urging the removal 
forthwith of the restrictions imposed op the export of wheat and 
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pulses and oilseeds. He V r °f 0s sed 


4ns, pulses and oilseeds. Jrie professed to speak \n]_ 

ttwSptQ of the dumb millions of zemindars who were being 
fed by the continuance of an embargo hitherto unknown 
the history of India. The restriction, ho said, was dis¬ 
couraging production and making the peasants discontented and 
poor. The real principle ought to be plentiful food and not cheap 
food, and the consumers should not be selfish and injure the interests 
of the producers who constituted the overwhelming majority. 

Mr. II. Yishindas moved an amendment asking that the 
embargo be removed at an early date rather than forthwith as 
proposed, The resolution as amended was thon carried. 


SIMLA—8TH SEPTEMBER 1922 

Guru-ka-bagh. 

After questions, Bhai Mansingh moved for an adjournment of 
the House to consider the situation at Guru-ka-bagh in Amritsar. 

Sir William Vincent objected to discussion for two reasons, first 
that the matter was provincial and secondly, that certain cases arising 
out of the situation were now “subjudioe”. He, however, promised 
to make a full statement about the situation after ascertaining facts 
from the Punjab Government. The President ruled the motion 
mu of order in view of the subject boing “sub-judico.” 

Mr. Agfiihotri’* Resolution on the Premier’s Speech 

Then came the most important motion of the session. 
Mr. Agnihotri moved his resolution requesting tho Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State for India to make a special 
declaration ratifying the Declaration oi August 1917 and repu¬ 
diating the statement made by Mr. Lloyd George on August 
4th 1922 characterising tho Reforms as an experiment, and also 
to take necessary steps for an early grant of full Dominion Self * 
Government to this country. He quoted extensively from literature 
oil Reforms to show that the Reforms were not an experiment to bo 
scrapped at will. They were a definite stage towards a definite goal. 
The • speech, he said, bad unsettled settled Reforms. While 

Lord Chelmsford iri opening tho first session of tho newly constitu¬ 
te d Indian Legislature had emphasised that autocracy was abondan 
od, tho British Premier had so late in the day told them that hi 
wanted tho perpetuation of a system w We under the wordB of Cinl 
Servants was command and their sentence a dec ree, and Indians 
wore asked to co operate to perpetuate this rule. Could tho Premier, 
he asked, lay down these principles for tho rule of the 
Dominions with whom India was said to bo on equal footing I 
tlo did not for a moment suggest tho removal of all Europeans in tho 
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They would be needed for some time to come, 
keep them on her own terms and at her own will. No 
authority should thrust them upon hor. Moreover, if the exis¬ 
ting governing caste was to keep all its functions intact then India 


could not got Swaraj because every corresponding step towards 
responsible Government would mean corresponding loss to civilians 
of their existing supreme functions. In conclusion, Mr. Agnihofri said 
that the Viceroy’s two recent utterances had not allayed anxieties 
which could he eased only by His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Subrahmanyam opposed the resolution. In his opinion 
it was no batter than resolutions and speeches made at public 
Meetings or opinions expressed in the press. There was no legal 
or constitutional authority in the resolution to force the 
Prime Minister to retract the statement he had made. Time and 
a 8 ain it was the good offices of statesmen like Mr. Lloyd 
George that bad helped Indians to make progress. It was 
oo good irritating them becauso India thereby would lose 
the support which she had always got from them. More¬ 
over, in the last resort could any subordinale head go against 
the chief’s words ? Was it consistent with discipline and there¬ 
fore was it likely that a request like that mentioned in the resolu- 
tion would ever bo complied with ? Did not the Assembly know 
|hat in n discussion like the present ono the Government! of India 
had no option but to defend to support and to substantiate what 
the Prime Minister had said ? For all practical purponon tho nods 
u,1 d assents of tho Premier were quite enough (loud ironical 
cheers). Further, a speech like that of the Premier could not 
wipe out the solemn declaration of His Majesty. Furthermore 
the speech, made by tho Viceroy to tho deputation, which co’ t unod 
l ho assurance of the Premier was more emphatic, more logal and 
tnore constitutional that what was claimed and asked for in the 
resolution. The constitution which wo have, ho said, is one not 
evolved by us but given to ub. It is a conditional gift. V hat is 
tho good, thon of quarrelling with the statements of tbo Premier ? 
Of course, it was a wrong assumption on tho part of Mr. Lloyd 
C ; orge to think that the legislatures in the country who are < looted 
bodies are going to make a dead 6 et against the Keforms but - ir 13 
one of thoso inexactitudes of which politicians arc always guilty. 
r bo other inexactitude of his was the argument that tbe Briti h 
ave rescued India from anarchy. But for the reasons I have 
entioned I oppose the resolution. 

Mr. Darcy Lindsay thought that whatever justification there 
ght have been for the apprehensions roused by the Premier’s 
eeob there was no ground for them after tho thorough and clear 
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placement made by tho Viceroy. The resolution, if p^sj 
be a tactical error and would alienate tho sympathy of those 
ngland who were now ready to help India onward. Amidst 
laughter the speaker quoted from a speech made by Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas last September on the resolution asking for ^he grant 
of autonomy in which the Bombay member had himself described 
the reforms as “a unique experiment.” (A voice :—“Yes, dyarchy 
is an experiment.”) The question of the services, said Mr. Lindsay, 
could bo said to be unique in itself. Ho urged the mover to with 
draw his resolution and close an unsavoury incident. 

Dr. Gour expressed his readiness to accept the Viceroy’s' 
assurance that there was to be no going back upon the policy of the 
Lei or ms but his objection to the other parts of the Premier’s 
speech remained. 

Sir William Vincent made a long reply on behalf on tho 
Government the purport and main arguments of which wore tho same 
as tho o put forward by him day before in the Council of State 
on a similar resolution. The Homo Member deprecated tho langu¬ 
age used in reference to that great leader of men, the Premier of 
Great Britain and said, to refer to him in that way was ungrateful 
on the part of the Assembly which owed its existence to hi® Govern- 
ment. He emphasised that the speech, however worded, did 
notoonfliot w.th tho solemn Declaration and mantainod that all 
doubts should have been removed by tho message transmitted bv 
the Premier through the Viceroy. If the resolution as worded was 
passed it would place Government in an unconstitutional position as 
it would be asked to communicate to tho Home Government a vote 
of censure passed on it. He impressed on the House if Self-Govern¬ 
ment could come only by force or through the British Parliament. 
If it was to be attained through the latter means they could not 
aiford to alienate the sympathies of the British people but the 
resolution, if carried, would make the position worse at a time when 
there was great need for efforts to counteract the bad effect created 
on the British public as a result of recent events in India. Waa 
:t iair, ho asked, that the Premier who had paid such compliments 
to tho Assembly should be coudemncd by them in return ? The 
Ilomo Member examined at length the portions of the speed 
^wliich chief objection bad been taken. He maintained that th 
•* orm8 w ore as a matter of fact an experiment and that the Pr 
mier was morely repeating the provisions of the law in saying th 
obstructive tactics on the part of the non-co-operators would ma 
them reconsider the whole situation. That was true. He asl 
the House whether if the non-co-operators refused all grants 
l ir 4‘osed to obstruct Government in every possible way the wf 
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would not. have to be reconsidered. The sj! 
did not believe that such a state of things would 1 
Ho had great faith in the future of the country and be 
lieved that future Assemblies would maintain the traditions of the 
present House and that the non-co-operators would not be returned 
in large numbers. 

Coming to the Premier’s reference to the Civil Service the 
Home Member made a conjecture that the Prime Minister had in 
his mind the collapse of Russia and Austria W ith his wide ex¬ 
perience of European affairs he realised the disastrous effect in 
Russia of the break in the constitution by the removal of the 
executive machinery. The Premier seemed to him to bo contemplat¬ 
ing guarding India against such an abrupt collapse as it had been 
the fate of Russia to suffer. Otherwise the policy of Indentation 
stood whore it was. Sir William added : “I want to make one 
point quite clear, that His Majesty’s Government’s decision to 
retain a substantial clement of the British Civil Service was not 
intended to conflict with the policy of the increasing association of 
Indiana in that service nor will it do so. The “steel frame” consists 
of steel made in England as well as in India, but it will have to be 
of approved capacity.” The Home Member referred to the O’Donnell 
circular and declared that the Government of India did not therein 
commit itself to any decision. In fact, a decision on the subject 
solely concerned the Home Government. 

Sir William asked the House to consider seriously whether 
it was ready to comtemplato tho effect of the withdrawal of all 
British assistance. As for the demand for tho grant of imme¬ 
diate responsible government he seriously a^ked whether India vr as 
ready for it. Had she her own Army and her own Nnivy / Had she 
an educated electorate '? Did the masses understand constitutional 
government ? Had they any sense of civil responsibility lik tho 
people in other Dominions? W ore thoro not races, langua^o^ anu 
other barriers still to be surmounted ? Democratic Government was 
government by tho majority. Did the minorities in India contemplate 
the effect oi government in India whore tho will of the majority 
would be the law of the land? Was it evolution or stampedo tbafc 
was intended ? Ho asked the Assembly to reject the resolution on 
the ground that India at the present stage of her development was 
not ready for that groat change. 

Referring again to the speech of tho Premier, Sir W illiam said 
that the Premipf had the good of India at heart in dnoourag’n^ tho 
i ight kind of recruits to enter her Civil Service to fill that proportion 
which was still reserved for British recruits. In conclusion tho Homo 
l Member warned the Assembly against, jeopardising its cwu iutorosU 
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pkent critical juncture by antagonising feeling in G^eat Bri 
ono band and by encouraging tho non co-operating movement 
country. By passing the resolution they would be injuring the 
welfare of the country in both ways. 

Mr. Rangachari moved his amendment that in place of Mr. 
Agnihotri’s resolution the following be substituted :—“This Assembly 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he may be 
pleased to convey the message from the Assembly to His Majesty’s 
Government through the Secretary of State for India that it views 
with grave concern the pronouncement made by His Majesty’s Prime 
Minister in tho House of Commons on the 2nd August 1922, and it 
considers that the tenour of the whole speech and tho sentiments 
therein are subversive of the declarations made by His Majesty and 
His Majesty’s responbiblo Ministers and that it is calculated to des¬ 
troy the faith of this Assembly and of the people of this country in 
the good intentions of tho British Nation both in tho matter of at* 
taining “Swaraj” and of the Indianisation of services. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey felt that, in tho matter of questioning the 
good faith of the Premier and attacking him, the resolution and the 
amendment, were substantially tho same. He repeated that British 
good will alone could grant further reforms. Ho had returned from 
England only a few days previously and he could speak with special 
knowledge of the feeling in India. What he found there was that 
almost all sections of English opinion were taking great interest in 
India and that among all sections very great apprehensions had boen 
caused by the recent course of affairs in India. The activities of 
the non-co operators especially with regard to the visit, of the Prince 
of Wales had aroused the feeding in Britain that India was giving 
way to an anarchical policy and they considered that the state of 
things in India was not. sound. When such wa3 the existing fooling 
in England would the Assembly gain friends there by attacks on 
Mr. Lloyd George? Jn homo politics they might talk in whatever 
strain they like about themselves but tho British people would re¬ 
sent an outside attack on such a great leader as Mr. Lloyd George 
who held a unique position in Europe. The purpose of the House in 
expressing di : atisfaction over the general tenure of the Premier’s 
rp. >ch bad been served and it would bo of no use to express it in the 
form of a resolution. Tho Finance Member informed the House that 
the British people had at present, despite thoir apprehensions, good 
will towards India whom they would [be glad to grant the benefits o' i 
a system evolved by themselves. The resolution, if passed, v ould d o 
no good because there wan nothing definite aimed at, hut it migl it 
coi ceivably do much harm, lie left the House to choose which wi y 
It liked. 
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Montagu Webb briefly endorsed the views of the F, 

“"d remarked that it was absurd and impossible to expect 
'*US-*'rewior to retract the statements bo bad made in the Commons 
Waving expressed its feelings tbo IIouso must, in order to rosorve it, 
.dignity, not press the resolution. 

, Mr. Agnihotri in a brief reply said be accepted Mr. Rangaohari- 
ar s amendment. 

Sir William Vincent in winding up the debate ropeafced that 
the resolution, if passod, would do no good. He concluded that ifc 
would merely amount to this that they wore biting tbo hand that 
fed them. 

Resolution Adopted. 

The House divided at a quarter to six and adopted the amen¬ 
ded i -solution by '18 votes to 34. The result was received with loud 
non ofheial cboer3. 

Tb ® resolution adopted rrads as follows “This Assembly re¬ 
commends to the Govornor-Qoneral-in-Council that ho may bo 
pieaseri to convey a message from this Assembly to His Majesty’s 

T 101 fb 'ougb the Sectary of State for India that it views 
Mi, i . -° co ‘ lc 'tj" tllc Proncuncomorit made by His Majesty’s Prime 

M.n, er u. the IIou, 0 0 f Commons on the 2nd of August 1922 and 
that .toons,derstbat.be tenonr of the whole spooah and the sm 
ments therein are subver,ive of the declaration, made b y ^s 

r 1 1 w ani P ld Majesty’s responsible Ministers and that i>. ■ r:i |. 

11 d (.< to create serious Apprehensions in the minds of‘his A 18 ? v 
a:i< of the people of ti | a country both In the ttAtter of 
wnraj and ot the Indianis^tion of its services/* uning 
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Gurij.j^a-Bagh Affair. 

After questions Bhai Mujsingh moved an adjournn. 
the House to discuss the treatment motoc j out t b e po ]i c 3nt 
Akalis near ’Guru-ka-Bagh. ibo i^over laid stress to the H ^ 0 
his motion of today difforod from his nrevious motion ir Ju ' t 
as bo has refrainod from making ai,, r roferenco to 1 as nuir ^ 
now “ sub-judice” which arose out of the all' 1 ' 

Sir Malcolm Hailey objected to the n. lt j 0ll | or ^ Jr 
firstly, bocauso it referred to a provincial suij cct ai v0 reasons, 
because the question of the treatment by the poiu 3 r ^ secondly, 
becussed without touching the broad question uow “Ould not ho 
hether it was lawful for a certain number of peop 6 ub judice 
lahant. The police was merely doing their orrV VQ to - ! tt 

rotecting property in the legitimate possession of ‘ lu , ary of 

a Mahunt, 
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President disallowed the motion for adjournment. 

^ .^y^ flr. Lines, Commerce Member, moved that this Assembly 
recommends to tho Governor General in Council that beyond for¬ 
warding a copy to Local Governments and Administration for any 
action which they may consider desirable, no action need be takon 
on the recommendation concerning the application of the weekly 
rest day in the commercial establishments adoptod by the General 
Conference of International Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations convened at Gonova on October 25th 1921. Mr. Inncs 
oxplained that this resolution referred only to oommoicia! under¬ 
takings and not industrial undertakings. He said the Local Gov¬ 
ernments had been consulted and a majority of them protested 
agiiinub un All India legislation on the subject as being in advanc.d 
of the time. It would not also be practicable and advisable to Kave 
a uniform legislation for all India. 

The Commerce member mover* bis second resolution asking 
that no action be taken on the recommendation concerning limita¬ 
tion of hours of work in inland navigation adopted b'J the General 
Conference of international Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations convened at Genoa on the .5th day of 'Line 1920. Mr. 
lnncs sai l that, in view ot obvious difficulties, motion could not be 
taken to carry out. this recommendation whi» -h proposed eight-hour 
day on ships, and in this respect Indfa v/as not alone. Great 
Britain, Spain, Italy and other European c ountries had not also 
ur ] 0 * d the recommendation. Tbo work urs on inland navigation 
, P teL i totally different footing from ^hose in factories. The 
,vtre Ul y ere IJOt constantly on active work, but were kept for 
former ’,* ea an( j t Beir work was uncertain- 

Joshi unsuccessfully moved f° r an adjournment of tho 
jii this resolution till Government' ^ad obtained the opinion 
( mployers and employees 7 orgair* at1ons concerned. 

Linos’ resolution was fine 11 / adopted. 

lnnes next moved his t»ird and last resolution which asked 
tification of the dre lfc convention (l) fixing the minimum 
* or 1 i on 0 f yop n K persons to employment as trim mere 

• for tlK, g ( 2 ) C one-' r,,ll, g compulsory medical examination of 
1 *"* id young p"**ons employed at sea. Fie said that tho rosolu- 
° confirr^ 0 ^ the exsting practice. 

* s hi protested that the labour organisation ou the 


and stok 
children 
tion merely 

Mr. J< jjjj of the Government of India and Japan fixed th* 
rccomniendat for young persons to be employed as trimmers c 
two countries at sixteen years while in the case < 
i be minimum ago was fixed at 18. 

western countries 
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Indian Forest Service 

, Hallah moved his resolution recommending the recruitment 
Indian Forest Service by the selection in England and India 
of recruits who have already undergone a preliminary education in 
forestry followed by instruction as recommended by the Inter-Depart¬ 
mental Committee on tho Imperial Forestry Education in their report 
of February 1921. Mr. Hullah drow attention of the House to tho 
unique position or India in possessing her forostn which had enormous 
potentialities for commercial, industrial, and agricultural development 
°f the country. In the last 45 years the income from tho forests 
had mounted up from fifteen lakhs to two and-a-quartor ororos, 
It was tborofore obvious that tho question of tho training of 
officers for this service was of supremo importance. Ho regrottod 
that in tho past, in spite of the fact that there was no bar to 
tho admission of capable Indians, very few of thorn had shown tho 
inclination to join the Forest Service. Government was now doing 
its best to stimulate Indian recruitment. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy proposed to amend the resolution so as to 
D } 6 fc n 6 HoU86 agreo t0 the Secretary of State's scheme of raising 
Qhm Dun to the requisite standard of efficiency in order that it 
uy not be necessary to send to England for the preliminary train- 
^ng and that all recruits for tho Indian Forest Service should bo 
D , 0hra ^ un as soon 11 * necessary arrangements recom- 
coul 1 ! 1 111 th ' ltbeha,f by the Public Service Commission in 1918 
n l “0 made and that pending such arrangements the present 
“ or i °* recruitment might continue. Mr. Neogy also advocated 
r s P e ody Indianisation of tho sorvice, 

^ r * Subrahmanyam favoured Mr. Neogy’s amondment provided 
1 jo' amended so as to urge for early st.op 9 to bo taken for pivhi ig 
ho Dohra Dun Scheme through. 

Mr. J. Dwarkadas also supported Mr. Neogy and moved an 
amendment that the Debra Dun Scheme be adopted with necessary 
Modifications as to the conditions of training which might be con¬ 
sidered essential. 

Mr. Neogy accepted both these amendments to bis proposal. 

After a short discussion, government opposing, the following 
reso ution as amended by Mr. Neogy was carried. “This Assembly 
i ooommondB to tho Governor-Goneral-in-Council that all recruits for 
uo ndia Forest Service should be trained at Dehra Dun as 
t?°n' a ® Ijec0 8sary arrangements recommended in that behalf by tho 
.u j . ervices commission in 1918 can be made, and thar, pending 
• uc arrangements with necessary modifications as to the conditions 
0 lalr,It) 8 which the Assembly recommends be taken up at a very 
ate, the present method of recruitmout should continue,’ 

44 
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The Council of State. 
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Colony Returned Indians. 

The day was devoted to non-official business. Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy moved that stops be taken immediately in consultation 
and co-operation with philanthropic and religious bodies, for the 
re-admission into society of Colony returned Indians whore possible 
and for the creation of one more settlement for the benefit of such 
of them as are not so admitted. The resolution was withdrawn on 
Govt, assuring that they would suggest to local Govts, schemes of 
colonisation which was really a provincial subject. 


Post and Telegraph Departments 

Mr. Kale moved that in view of the repeated complaints 
regarding the allocation to the Telegraph Department of the revenues 
earned by the Fostal combined offices on telegraphic messages 
transmitted through those office, and in view of the differential 
treatment accorded to the postal and telegraph services (l) the 
revenue and expenditure accounts for the postal combined offices in 
relation to the above messages and those of the departmental 
telegraph offices be separately maintained and shown and the profits 
that may accrue as a result of this arrangement in the accounts of 
tbo , Postal combined offices be credited to the Post office, and (2) that 
such profits maybe utilised for the improvement of post offices and of 
the conditions, pays and prospects of the postal employees. 

After a short discussion the Council was adjourned boforo this 
item was finished. 


The Legislative Assembly 

SIMLA — 12TH SEPTEMBll 1922 

Land Acquisition Act. 

On this day non official businos3 was taken up. Mr. J. R. 
Pantulu did not move his motion for referring his Bill to amend 
the Land Acquisition Act to a Select Committee in view of 
the fact that Mr. Sarma informed tho House that Government 
intended to bring forward a comprehensive mooenra on tho 
Bubjoct which would also embrace the object advocated by Mr. 
Pantulu’s Bill. Mr. Pantulu bowovor reserved lo himself tho right 
of bringing forward again his motion if lie was not satisfied with 
tho action of tho Government. 
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Distinction between Barristers and Vakils. 

G. L. Agarwala moved for a Select Committee on hls^ till 
advocated extension of privilege of appearing without a Vaka- 
latnama or power of attorney to all legal practitioners of the High 
Courts and Chief Courts. 

Tho Homo Member opposed the motion as the opinions of all 
the High Courts and Local Governments had not yet beon received. 

Mr. Sesbagiri Iyer and Mr. Iswar Saran extended their supporJ 
to Mr. Agarwala’s motion which proposed to remove the invidious 
distinction botween Barristers and Vakils but urged that the consi¬ 
deration of tho Bill bo postponed. Mr. Agarwala thoroupon withdrew 
.bis motion for a Select Committee on his Bill. 

Dr. Gour’s Marriage Bill. 


Dr. Gour brought in his motion to refer to a Select Committeo 
the Bill to amend Act 3 of 1872 relating to Civil Marriage. Tho 
debate on this motion was lively, and while the orthodox Hindu and 
Mabomedan members strongly opposed it as laying the axo at the 
root of religion, the supporters of the measure emphasised its permis¬ 
sive character ensuring tho liberty of conscience. There was a strong 
tie between both these sections which however resulted in success 
to Dr. Gour whose motion was carried by a majority of one vote 
amidst loud applause of the supporters, thus agreeing to refer tho 
Bill to a Select Committoe. 

Dr. Gour moved that his Bill providing for compulsory regis¬ 
tration of all adoptions be referred to a Select Committee. Ho 
announced his intention of rdstriutiug the scope of his bill in 
°f judicial opinions received. 

Dr. Sapru, while declaring that the attitude of tho Govern* 
*nent was neutral, infoiraed tho House that the opinion of experi¬ 
enced Hindu Judges was very widely divided. The bill as drafted 
would raise great difficulties in the cases of death-bed adoptions in 
rural areas. Several Hindu members opposed tho motion. 

Dr. Gour realised the strength of the objections and withdrow 
his bill with a view to redraft it and re submit it later on. 


Hindu Law Inheritance 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer moved for referring to a Select Committee 
his Bill providing that no person governed by Hindu Law should 
1 o excl uled from inheritance by reason of disease, deformity, y>by- 
• ica! or mental defect. Tho motion was however adjourned till 
tho November session in Delhi in order to allow members to study 
various expert opinions received. Tho Home Member pointed out 
that it was entirely for tho Hindu community to decide whether 
it would buve piece-meal amendments of Hindu Law or otherwise. 
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Indian Contract Act. 

Gour moved for a Select Commit tee on bis bill amend¬ 
ing the Indian Contract Act so as to suppress gambling in litigation 
by holding as void agreements by way of maintenance and 
champerty. 

Sir William Vincent admitted that in certain parts of the 
country the evil of champerty existed and that it required cheeking. 
He said that Dr. Gour's bill would not at all achieve the object 
desired. The Government would however try to see if it could find 
reasonable means to suppress the evil. He opposed Dr. Gour's bill 
which when put to vote was rejected by the House. 

Married Women’s Property Act. 


The House agreed without discussion to Mr. Kamat’s motion 
for a Select Committee on his bill which proposed to amend the 
Married Women's Property Act with a view to provide that an 
insurance policy carried out by a Hindu, Muhammadan, Budhist, 
Sikh or an husband for his wife or wife and children or for either 
oi them should benefit those for whom it was mentioned and not 
h.rm part of estate of the deceased as had been held by the Bombay 
High Court. 

Sir William Vincent announced that the Bill had received 
universal support at the hands of local Governments, 

Illegitimate Son’3 Inheritance. 


Mr. M. K. Reddi introduced his bill which proposed to amend 
the Hindu Law of succession so as to provide that in case of Sudras 
a well, illegitimate sons should not inherit property of the putative 
father. 

Mr. Reddi said that Sudras had advanced socially and thoir 
marriage ties were now almost’as rigorous as in the cases of other 
castes of Hindus and they should therefore bring all four castes of 
Hindus on equal footing. 

The Legal Practitioner’s Act 

Mr. Neogy was allowed to introduce his bill to amend the 
Legal Practitioner's Act. This bill enabled vakils to practice in 
all matters in the original side of High Court where at present only 
Barristers and Advocates are allowed to appear. 

SIMLA — 13TH SEPTEMBER 1922 


The Electoral Rules 


-dr William Vincent moved his resolution for a committeo to 
examine and report on the amendments which v. ore desirable in 
ti.o electoral rules relating to the Council of fclnte, Legislative 
A&a-mbly and Prov* ial Legislative Councils, Apart from questions 
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the franchise and constituencies of the various cha 
Member explained that tho electoral rules were framed 
Rnn expedition and tho experience of working them had shown 
me defects. . The rules were an experiment of a novel character 
. n man y ways in this country and they required re-examination. For 
instance, among other things, the committee might consider that in 
order to avoid bogus candidates standing up for eloction, each mcm- 
. er xv h° wished to stand should be required to deposit some amount 
money. The Government of India had consulted the local Govern- 
”} ont . s and Mr. Hammond, possessing expert knowledge about 
Election fork, was on spocial duty in this connection. Government 
io ped fdiat tho labours of this Committee w T ould result in tho 

h!°u S ij ry amen( ^ ments before the next general election which must 
Q neld at the latest by January 1924. 

to t)/ 11 Vincent next moved asking the Assembly to agroo 

toK° !™ 0f paneU ofmemben for the Standing Committees 
Tb« atta , °. d t0 the four departments of tho Government of India, 
tZTfV n oasns of th ° Homo and Education departments will 
and Arr Lu m, 7\b 0rs «nd id Commerce and Industry and Revenue 
members I T D0 P artm ents of 0 members. Out of each panel thrse 
from tho Cniii > w'il' <>n f l < 5 ^ te ^’{ t ^ 0 °!' her tw< ? mem bers being nominated 
five. Sir Willi h i V° ’ ato . or oa °b Standing Committee consisting of 
in the quo nn J tnee, . , \ 8 « d thafc Viceroy had taken great interest 
"as inform appointment of such Committees which the speaker 

the m" X: ' Ve r r \, 0, n g V ° ry US ° ful w , ork >■" Be "S» l n ° warned 
deal oi'tinm o- ii th ®, Committ ees would require sacrifice of a pood 
Ihflnvo i , ° SOW1OW0r0 nominated to thorn, He hope ! that 
Va)n^ would bo of great educative and informative 

a Ue to the members to the House. 


Mr. 


Gmwala’s Opposition 

^ Mr. Ginwala struck a discordant note. Ho thought the proposed 
nnthod of election by a single transferable voto was mo c t objection- 
l,0 > because, on account of provincial and communal considerations, 
none of the really competent men would be able to got into these 
Panels 1 his was, ho said, of course a condemnation both of tho system 
of election and of the eorttmonsense of the House. What he would 
have preferred was that Sir William Vincent with his wide know- 
ledgo of capacities of ail members should have selected only those 
men who ho considered the best able and who would benefit by 
tho opportunities offered. Ho particularly emphasised that questions 
affecting his Province of Burma should not be referred to Standing 
^.mittcea neither the Government of India ror any member of 
e House bud any knowledge of Burma, Ho would not stand for 



Till: legislative assembly 

tlieso committees as he would not ho able to spin 




time. 
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On the 14th. the Legislative Assembly discussed one of the 
burning questions of the day, relating to Provincial contribu¬ 
tions to the Central Exchequer, which had been agitating the minds 
of certain provinces, particularly that of Madras. The original 
resolution on the subject and the 14 amendments to it showed that 
while the general consensus of opinion was in favour of re-opening the 
Meston settlement, they differed greatly as to the method and details 
to be adopted to achieve the purpose. On the floor of the House, 
below the Secretary's table, lay a heap of monster petitions, said to 
be signed by about 75,000 voters for the Assembly in Madras, 
showing the intensity of feeling in that province in favour of reduc¬ 
tion of the contribution. Soon after the President took his seat 
Mr. M. K. Reddi Guru formally presented this pile of petitions to 
the President. 

Provincial Contributions 


Bakshi Sohan Lai proposed to move his resolution on provincial 
contributions not in original form, but by changing it so as to 
incorporate some of the amendments. Sir M. Hailey objected to 
this being done and also asked for a ruling of the chair as to whether 
certain amendments were in order because they went beyond the 
scope of the original motion which asked only for a redaction in the 
contribution, while somo of the amendments asked the whole 
question being examined by a Royal Commission with a view to 
a more satisfactory allocation of revenues. 

Tho President ^eld that, the amendments were within the scope 
of tho subject raised though not within the precise terms of the 
resolution. The President asked Mr. Sohan Lai to move hia original 
resolution. Mr. Sohan Lai therefore moved recommending that the , 
present total provincial contributions to the Central Exchequer be 
reduced by two crores of rupees, the benefit of such reduction being 
immediately given to the provinces of Madras, the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, opposing the resolution, sad that provin¬ 
cial patriotism was so strong that each one wanted to have a share 
for his own province from the expected proceeds from central reve¬ 
nues. He said the members who were fighting for a sharo out 
of the two crorcs were^ like a crowd of depositors, each one 
trying to get what he could first from a bank whose affairs were 
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„riut of order. “But I ask thi3 House, is it not firsts_ 

a custodian of the central finances whose duty it is to see 
particular institution is not going before the world as a 
bankrupt “What were,” he asked, “the hard facts ? The 
Moston Committee proposed a settlement under which it was 
estimated that the spending power of provinces would increase by 
18 half croros. Of this surplus, the Central Government was to have 
9 one- fourth crores leaving the balance to the provinces for develop¬ 
ment in connection with the reforms. In tho case of Madras, the 
fact remained that its population was smaller than that of Bengal 
and the United Provinces and its revenues larger than those two 
provinces. Moreover, Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab 
benefitted more by increse in the spending power under the settle¬ 
ment than any othor province. That was why these three provinces 
had to pay a greater percentage to meet the estimated central deficit. 
But tho Government of India had promised relief as soon as possible 
and Madras would have prior relief in proportion to its contribution. 
This was not a mere promise, but ono which the Government was 
consistently endeavouring to fulfil at tho earliest opportunity. The 
next trouble was that the Meston settlement had broken down both 
in case of Central and Provincial Governments for causes which 
were common to both administrations, i. e %i the general rise in price 
mid consequent increases in pay and allowances of establishments. 
Tho situation was deplorable. The Central Government had 
been facing huge deficits for the last four years. Even in the 
current year, duo to Waziristan and other factors, deficit might be 
considerably higher than nine crores. Tho Central Revenues had 
thus suffered in greater proportion than tho provincial revenues, 
but oven if relief was to be given to the provinces tho crux of t.ho 
question was wherefrom was tho money, the two crores, to come. 
Mr. Rangachariar had told them to raiso a loan. He wished it was 
realised by tho member from Madras whut effect on trade, 
commerce and general conditions of the country resulted from the 
raising of continuous heavy loans. Loans would also bring about 
the inevitable inflation in paper currency, ihore was, however, 
another consideration. They could not give benefit to certain pro¬ 
vinces without injuring the interost of other provinces, xho Finance 
Member concluded : “This is a resolution which the Gov t. cannot 
iccept until the House provides it with necessary funds by additional 
axation or by any other means. I believe it is in the mind of tho 
T of> , ble Member who put forward this resolution and those who 
ippnrtod it that the Govt, cannot accopt it. Not only that, it will 
3 criminal on its part to accept it, but that it was i , 

>r an instance for the Govt, to accept it. I lcavo it to the House, 
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hem to realise their position not merely as provinca 
atives but as guardians of the central finances. [ ask !.ueiu 
"eject the resolution which will favour certain provinces by 
injuring others.'' 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas moved an amendment to the resolu¬ 
tion to the effect that the provincial contributions as fixed at present 
under the Devolution Rules having been found unworkable in the 
case of many provinces, immediate stops should bo taken to examine 
through a Royal Commission, or any other impartial agency, the 
financial relations between the Central and Provincial Governments 
as now laid down in the devolution rules with a view to a more 
satisfactory allocation of revonues. 

Dr. Gour opposed the motion of Mr. Jamnadas and supported 
the original motion. In his opinion, the question before the House 
was not so much a fight betvvoen some provinces and the Government 
of India as between tho Assembly and the Government of India. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey had said that this Assembly was the custodiau of 
tho public purse, but were they the custodians of the public purse? 
He thought they were like the monkeys which drew chestnuts out 
0 (Laughter.) Every year tho Finance Member came and 
asked for the Government of India's ever-growing deficits to be 
mado good by additional taxation, but when this Assembly asked for 
accounts, then it was told that it was none of its businoss and that 

,ta . ?" y b ? 8 ' DOaS t0 fi,ld the The Finance Member bad 

said that if this resolution was accepted there would bo a furtlior 
R ation of paper currency. Who was responsible for tho inflation ? 
Only the Finance Member ; and when this Assembly after complaining 
that the Government of India were burning tho candle at both 
onds and euggostod a Retrenchment Committee, that suggestion was 
opposed tooth and nail. But whon it was carried, the Government 
of India or rather the Finance Member appointed a committee of 
outsiders. Was tho Assembly satisfied with the constitution of that 
committee. (Cries of No.) Dr. Gour said : “Then Sir, the Finance 
Member a ks us to show where to find two crores. I say in national 
economy, i eay, vacate your place and give place to us and we shall 
run the Government of India and we shall be able to balance our 
revenue and expenditure. (Non-official cheers.) But to expect us 
to find the money over the expense of which we have no control is 
an unconstitutional position in which the Government of India find 
itself to-day, and what sympathy can thoy get from the representatives 
of tho pooplo ? I say confidently, ‘none'." Dr. Gour criticised the sinl 
ing of money in vY aziristan and the fact that tho Government \v 
going to spend three lakhs and thirty thousand rupees in the co 
wouther transfer of troops. Ho opposed the amendment of Mr Jai 
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D/warkadas and said that, l>y accepting it they would b 



tho deficit of 


into a death trap, especially at a time when „ uu uoauiu ut 
^3- Centr.-d Government was so great and there was every prospect 
0 Us becoming still greater next year. A Royal Com; iis«nn 


would 
The real 
must set 


- 1 greater next year. A Royal Commission 

neither benefit the one that gave nor the one that took, 
crux of the question was that the Government of India 
their houso in order. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, winding up the debate, spoke at great 
1 nigth holding that tho task before tho Royal Commission would be 
^possible because financial re-allocation could not be examined 
without administrative re-allocation and if it was re examined ho was 
sure that tho result would bo harmful to the provinces rather than 
n^ful. The provinces may have to make good the Central Govern - 
me, it , s deficit perhaps to tho extont of 20 crores, rather than nine as 
afe present. He was afraid that the Meston Committee had been 
Over sanguine about the Central Revenues. Moreover, the world 
uiiarjces were in such a state that Government could not lay before 
f *‘6 Royal Commission their minimum requirement with any finality 
°r confidence. They had still to explore avenues for retrenchment 
{ind not ev e» the wisest man in the Houge could say what course 
exchange would take in future. The Royal Commission would thus 
10 sitting on an impossible task. The Meston Committee only recom- 
trended a temporary settlement, but if a re-allocation of funds was 
"anted which would give provinces their income tax, then money 
?nust come from either taxation or loans or other provinces must make 
tfood. As to the question whether the income-tax be a central or 
provincial bead of revenue, he said that from administrative and other 
Points of view, income-tax could only be a source of central revenue 
•oid the proposal of dividing its proceeds by half between provincial 
^Pd central Governments was not feasible and workable. As for 
Bombay if had suffered from fall in tho revenue exactly as connal 
a *id other provincial administrations had suffered. As for the original 
resolutions, the real question was that tho provinces wanted more 
nionoy. Wherefrom was the Central Government with a heavy deficit 
to find that money ? It wa9 for the Houso to decide. 

The amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas for Royal Commis¬ 
sion was put and lost by 63 votes to 27. Tho original re -olution for 
reduction of two crores was noxt put and also lost by 4S votes to 3b. 

SIMLA—15TE SEPTEMBER 1922. 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

On the Assembly meeting on the 15th, on tho motion of Mr. 
ones the House agreed to oonjmit to n Joint Committy® gf two 
44(a) 
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k tho Bill to consolidate and amend tho Law relatii 
'oilers in India. The objector this bill was to socurennT 
throughout India in all technical matters connected with 



boiler regulations, standards of constructions, maximum pressure 
etc., and to insist on the registration and regular inspection of all 
boilers throughout India. 

Mr. Innes introduced his Bill to define the liability of 
employers in certain cases of suits for damages brought against 
them by workmen and to provide for payment by certain classes of 
employers to their workmen compensation for injury by accident. 
The House agreed to commit the Bill to a Joint Committee of tho 


two Houses consisting of 22 members. 


The Indian Mines Act 

Mr. Innes introduced his Bill amending and consolidating tho 
law relating to the regulation and Inspection of mines. Mr. Innes 
s iid that the Bill was a most difficult and contentious measure. Its 
mohfc important amendments were those defining the respective 
functions of Central and local Governments, modifications of the 
definition of a mine so as to make it include excavation for 
minerals, regardless of dopths, raising the age of a child from 12 to 
13, prohibiting employment and presence of children below ground, 
restricting hours of labour to 60 hours per week for above ground 
and 64 for bolow ground workers, and prescribing a weekly day of 
rest. Penalties were also increased for disobedience of orders 
resulting in death or serious injury to workers. 

The Police Bill 


Sir William Vincent moved that the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill to provide penalty for spreading disaffection 
among the police and kindred offences be taken into consideration. 
He lid that tho Bill was introduced in Delhi and referred to a 
Select Committee. Thus the Home committed itself to the principle 
underlying the Bill. He was, therefore, surprised to find from tho 
amendment list that some members wanted to circulate it for public 
opinion, Tho Bill, as altered by the Committee, made it clear that 
bonafide attempts made in a lawful manner to secure the resignation 
of policemen were not penalised and bonafido activities of police 
associations which were being recognised in almost all provinces by 
the Government were oxcepted from the provisions of the act. Ibf 
measure was protective and not punitive. In tho past systematic am 
persistent attempts had been made to intimidate, socially boycot 
and spread disaffection among the police. At one time this dang 
was serious Tho local Governments hul unanimously supported t 
Bill, Tho present law ineffective iu as much as its oporati> 
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punishment oi offenders until mischief had| 



'Moreover, even tbo democratic Government of Great Britain 
"found it nccossary to enact a similar law for the protection of 
police from seditious attempts. The police force had in the past 
been soveroly strained and it was up to the Assembly to give them 
special protection in the discharge of their duties. lie believed it 
would be no use circulating the Bill which had already been before 
the public for 9 months during which no serious protest had been 
received. He urged the members to bo frank and either openly 
throw out the measure or accept it. He did consider the Bill was a 
perfectly sound and salutary measure required at this juncture. the 
Assembly rau 3 t. either support or reject bis Bill. 

Mr. Agnihotri strongly opposed tho Bill as being vague, danger¬ 
ous and reactionary, and it would be to the detriment of tho public 
to further empower the police which had used its present powers 
in a most high-banded manner. Men crying ‘‘Bande Matram and 
" Gandhibki-Jai ” were thought to bo spreading disaffection. 
In one village in his part of the country the police had been enraged 
because certain boys had the boldness to cry Gandhi-ki*jai ’ when 
the Superintendent of Police was passing them in his motor car. 

Dr. Gour said that- substantial alteration were made in tbo Bill 
under the pressure of tho Select Committee. 

Sir William Vincent:—Whafc about the pressure of the House ? 

Dr. Gour :—That will be felt very soon. (Laughter) 

Dr. Gour said that bis main objection was that the existing laws 
was sufficient to meet the mischief in any case. In tost it was not found 
wanting. Everyone agreed that polico loyalty must not be unduly 
tampered with. But where was the judicial opinion showing that 
section 29 of Police Act read with sections 107 and 1 OK of I.P.C. 
had failed ? He thought that in warning the Houso against tho con¬ 
sequence of its refusal to accept the Bill, Sir William inceut was 

emulating his former achievements. Introducing the Rowlatt Bill, 

the Home Member had talked about the disastrous consequences and 
sacrifice of law and order if the Rowlatt Bill was not accoptid. I bo 
House was thus getting accustomed to those warnings of tbo Homo 
Member. Dr. Gour felt that the analogy between England and India 
could not hold good. Tho English Law, similar to the Bill under 
discussion, was enacted by the People’s Parliament and there wore 
sufficient checks against its abuse. Ho was afraid that whoti hub 
rights were proposod to bo curtailed they wore cited the example 
of Great Britain, but when they wanted the extension of their 
liberties the example of Great Britain was discarded. Dr. Gour 
moved his amendment for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion which, he said, had not yet been ascertained. 
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of Dr ' Gour for circulation was rejected oy-zir 
lh .° «onse then discussed the Bill clause by clause and 
red substantially the important clause No. 3. 

in- ,'' Vlth , 0 ’° approval ol the Government, on tho motion of Sir 
Devaprasad Sarbadhikari the House added at the end of Clause 3 
explanations two and three of Sections 124- A, I. P. C. in order to 
defino disaffection. 

On the motion of Mr. Agnibotri the penalty under this Bill was 
reduced lrom two years to six months. The Government strongly 
opposed this, tho Home Member pointing out that the maximum of 
two years in serious cases was heavy. 

^ ^ ^ LU , ,gaC ^ ar i au ^g estQ d that really serious cases of disaffection 
could be dealt with under Section 124-A, I. P. C. When the amend¬ 
ment for reduction in the period of sentences was pressed to a division 
it was carried by a majority of one, voting being 39 against 38 

Mr. Bhargava moved that the proposed fine bo reduced from 
one thousand to two hundred rupees. This change was also carried 
by 44 against 37. 

Clause 3, before and after. 

Clause throe, as it emerged from the Select Committee read 
... v- i , v , er intentionally causes, or attempts to cause or does anv 

k.,. =V:VotaK: stars ssssz «- •— 

to withhold bis services, otherwise than in a manner exurekelv 
authorised by, or under any law for the time being in force* n/ to 
commit a breach of discipline, shall be punished with imprisonment 
v \iiich may extend to two years, or with fine which may extend to 
uric thousand rupees or with both.” 

Clause tbreo as finally passed by the Assembly read 
VV boever intentionaDy causes, or attempts to cause, or docs 

- .y act which bo knows is likely to cause disaffection towards His 
uihn.u-V Covernmont established by law in British India, 

. fe , , e ; tnembers of a Police Fore , or induces, or attempts to in- 

1 r of 1 a °Pni ar ' y 1 ?' " hlch lu knows is likely to ii.duce any mem- 

rnanDer exnri'T t0 ! v, 1 thho,d hi ® services, otherwise than in a 

! authorised by or under any law for tho time being 

mSnment whTT “ l ' nwh ' oi discipline shall be punished with 

.“y ex e^d to tln l, ^ ^ ^ t0 six moutb$ ’ or ' vith fi ne which 
y L , lU l0 . two hundred rupees, or with both.” 

explanation :—Expression of disapprobation of 1 he measures of 

l ,®. :it with a view to obtain ibeir alteration by lawful 

u. . wib or of disapprobatio.. ol the aduiinUtrative or other action of 
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_ vOrnment do not constitute an offence under this soctio 

^osfrjgjaey excito, or are made for the purpose of exciting disaffection. 

Objection was taken that clause three of the Bill as drafted did 
not carry out the instructions of the Select Committee which de¬ 
finitely laid down that bonafide attempts for securing resignation of 
a police man for bettering his prospects, or otherwise furthering his 
welfare, should not be penalised. 

The Homo Member said that the idea of this recommendation 
was put into a clause but promised to got it examinod, and if any 
further explanation of tho language was necessary he would intro¬ 


duce it beforo it is sent to the Council of State. 

Clauses 4 and 5 of the Bill wore passed without any change, at* 
tempts at amending them having failed. 

Mr. Noogy moved that tho operation of the Bill bo restricted to 
one year in order to see how it worked during that period leaving it 
open to the Government to come up again with a view to perpetuate 
this measure if tho House were satisfied then with the necessity 
therefor. 

, t Sir William Vincent opposed Mr. Neogy’s motion because the 
Government did not consider the measure as an emergency, repres¬ 
sive or special legislation, but as one perfectly harmless and one to 
w Inch both the people and tho Police would look to in ordinary times. 
1- ho motion of Mr. Neogy was rejected by 42 votes to 36. Sir William 
’ dicont then moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

L>r. Gour took objection to its passage on the ground that this 
potion noed not he taken up the same day it was considered. Mr. 
-fuuigachari and Dr. S&rbadhikari pointed out that the Bill wag 
!| ot a perfect measure and that tho Homo Member himself had ad¬ 
mitted that be would get it. examined before going r o tho Council 
°j State. They urged that the dignity of the House required that 
imperfections must be removed before tho Bill was sent to the 
Hpper Uhamher. 


The Homo Member readily agreed to tho suggestion for post¬ 
ponement of further consideration of the Bill with a view to examine 
whether all the provisions pressed by the House were embodied in 
fhe Bill iu proper order. The further consideration of the Bill was 
therefore) postponed. 


The Council of State. 


SIMLA—25 1 11 BEPTKMBKlt 1988 

On the 18th further discussion was taken up on the resolu¬ 
tion of Proi Kale who war ted maintenance of separate accounts 
for pObU and telegraphs iu the combined post olfices. The resolution 
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a division and lost, 9 voting for and 21 agaiij 



grossed to _ _ 

jafiputpSalf a dozen members remaining neutral. 

Lala Ramsaran Das moved that the system of monopolies now 
given to tho Government contractor in every district of the Punjab 
lor tho sale of salt having proved injurious to the general public 
should bo abolished and tho old system for the sale of salt should 
be adopted. After further discussion Lala ltamsaran Das withdrew 
his resolution. 


The Indian Forest Service 

Mr. Scthna moved :— This Council recommends to tho 
Governor General in Council that, in view of tho fact that India 
provides in the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun a highly 
efficient and up-to-date institution for instruction in forestry and 
oie.-t research, tho present practice of recruiting a proportion of 
the probationers for tho Indian Forest Service in Great Britain 
and training all probationers, whether recruited in Great Britain or 
"dm, in the Universities of the United Kingdom, bo abolished 

forthwith ami that all probationers for the service be recruited and 

Z a ,V « tb i at 0Very suoh L ,rub ationer drafted into the 

bv a tu ir *10 thn* p 001 to add to his knowledge and experience 
1 j a lour to the Continent of Europe after at least three years of 
continuous and approved service . 1} 

This resolution was practically tho same as tho motion of Mr 
Neogy which was adopted in the Legislative Assembly on 11th 
September in preference to Mr. Hullab’s proposition that recruit- 
moot bo by selection in England and India, of recruits who have 
already undergone a preliminary education in forestry followed by 
training for one year in England and Europe of all recruits together 
at a central institution as recommended by the Inter-departmental 
Committee on Imperial Forestry Education. Mr. Sarma had given 
notice that this latter proposition of the Revenue Secretary will 
be moved at this meeting of the Council of State as an amendment 
to -Mr Setbuas r solution, but as soon as Mr. Setbna had moved 

rLxtXv' t ' < ? n ’ t f he f r6Slde ". t declared th ® meeting adjourned till 
will i J Jn Iurt ^ 0r consideration of the resolution of Mr. Setbna 
takon U P along with Mr. Sarma’s amendment, 
n moving the resolution Mr. Set.hna generally covered the 
gi minds traversed by Mr. Neogy in the Assembly, He said that his 
i "Sirr e y ™commo»dod the adoption of the previous decision 

c f lrfiai y ° f >St 6 'I h \ C ‘ Was 8C0t Ptable to the Government 
of L dm and was suggested by the Public Sendees Commission bi 
the first instance, namely, tbai all recruits be trained at Dobra Dun 
ttu> resolution also suggested that some time after tho recruits had 
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/themselves, they be sent to tbo continental forests^ 
poser] amendment of Mr. Sarnia was in favour of the recoin- 
ration of the Infcor•departmental Committee. The principal 
reason which the Government gave in support of their resolution was 
that the cost to the Government would be loss and they would be 
called upon to pay the expenses for just a period of one year during 
which the probationers would bo working at the Central Institute 
somewhere in the United Kingdom The Govt, had not, however, 
given any definite information as to the cost of the Central Institute 
and how much India would bo required to contribute not only 
towards the initial cost of such institute but also for its upkeep. In 
the absence of any definite information it could not be assumed for 
certain that the cost of this country would be loss as suggested by 
Government, but all things considered it would be cheaper in the 
long run to spend more money on the Dehra Dun Institute and 
train recruits in this country, and the Dehra Dun Institute was 
recognisod as one of the best. Further, those who were in a posi¬ 
tion to pronounce opinion on this question were emphatic in their 
view that British Forest schools ns they existed to-day wero ineffi¬ 
cient for tho purpose of impartial institution in forostry. Efficient 
theoretical training could surely be given to the probationers at 
Dohra Dun. Mr. Sethna agreed that by the abolition of the 
rovincial Forest Service and its amalgamation with the Indian 
forest Service into an Indian Sorvice of Forest Officers, a few lakhs 
° rupees would he saved annually in each of the provinces. But 
v bother this wa« done or not, he urged that tho training of all 
recruits for tho forest sorvice should be in India. 


SIMLA —19TH SEPTEMBER 1922 


On the Council of State assembling on the 19th Mr. Sarnia 
moved his counter proposition on bahalf of tho Government which 
^vas to the effect that recruitment to the Indian For< *t Service 
be by selection in England and India, of recruits who had already 
undergone a preliminary education in forestry followed by training 
for one year in England and Europe of all recruits together at a 
central institute as recommended by tho Inter Departmental 
Committoe on Imperial Forostry 1921. This amendment was the 
same as Mr. Hullah’s proposition which was defeated in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly on tho 11th September. The difference between Mr. 
^othna’s motion and Mr. Sanaa's amendment is that while the 
former wanted that all recruits both Indian and British to the Indian 
forestry Service be trained in India and be allowed to supplement 
fh' ir knowledge after at least threo years approved sorvice by a tour 
in tho continent, tho latter urged that tho recruitment bo both in 
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ind India, those recruits trained in England snppIemeV 
iwledge in the continental forests. Mr. Sarma in urginV^us - 
sftion* on behalf of the Government mado a lengthy speech. 
He was glad to note that the intelligentsia in this country were 
realising the necessity of developing the potential resources of 
forest. They must approach the question from a commercial 
stand-point rather than from the stand-point of appointing recruits 
from one class of people or any other. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh opposed it because he was entirely uncon¬ 
vinced by tho speech of Mr. Sarma which was in the name of a 
special pleading. The question of training in forestry at Dobra Dun 
was started about seven years ago and even Government had not 
come to a decision in favour of a well-equipped institute at that 
place. By accepting tho amendment of Mr. .Sarma this House would 
only be further postponing the matter. Moreover, the study of seri¬ 
culture which had been emphasised by Mr. Sarma was provided 
for in tho resolution of Mr. Sethna that every probationer bo given 
all facilities to add to his knowledge and experience by a tour in the 
continent of Europe after three years of approved sorvioo in India. 

Mr. Samaldas moved an amendment to Mr. Sarma’s amend¬ 
ment. The effect of it was that recruitment to the Indian 
Forest Service be for the present by soleetion in England and India 
of recruits who have already undergone a preliminary education in 
forestry followed by training for one year in England and Europe 
of all recruits together at a central institution provided tho final 
goal to be kept in view would bo that complete training in forestry 
be given in this country at an institute where there should be full 
scope for research work. 

Mr. Kale characterised this amendment as a diluted motion 
and strongly opposed it. The amendment of Mr. Samaldas was 
then put and lost. 

Tho Revenue Member assured the House that training in Dobra 
Dun would bo the host possible and pointed .out that Mr. Sethna’a 
proposition would only delay the realisation of Indian hopes. The 
amendment of Mr. Sarma was put and declared lost and on his claim 
jug division it was found that 16 voted against the amendment and 
15 for it, the non-official section of tho House grouting tho announce¬ 
ment of tho result with applause. The resolution of Mr. Sethna wan 
then put and carried. 


Slaughter of Cows 

Mr. Sukhbir Sinha moved :— “This Council recommends to the 
Governor-General in-Council that in order to improve tho breed and 
number of milch and agricultural cattle a commission bo appointed to 






INLAND NAVIGATION 

0nduiries in every province, take evidence, collect fact? 

Ind report, as to the following points among othersWfHT 
efr and condition oi milch cattle, slaughter of cattle for food, 
slaughter of cattle for Muhammadan religious purposes, slaughter of 
cattle for British soldiers, whether beof can be imported from outside 
India if required for British troops, tho conditions of grazing lands, 
the condition of fodder, how the number and breed of cattle can be 
improved.” 

The motion was opposed by Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Mr. 
Rangaswami Ayyangar, tho latter on the ground that at a time 
when Muhammadans themselves were slowly abstaining from cow¬ 
killing tho Couucil should not force upon tho Government a resolu¬ 
tion which would do moro harm than good. 

On Mr. Sarma assuring the House that the Government was 
keen in the matter and wore doing everything possible in the 
dosired direction, Mr. fSuldibir Singh withdrew his resolution. 

Inland Navigation 


On the motion of Mr. Lindsay tho following three resolutions 
adopted in the Legislative Assorably wore carried :—“(l) That the 
Council of State recommends to tho Governor-General-in Council 
that no action bo taken on the recommendation concerning the 
limitation oi hours of work in inland navigation adopted by the 
Central Conference of tho International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations convened at Geneva on the 15th day oi June 
1920. (2) That the Council of State recommends to the Govornor- 

General-in-Council that he should ratify the draft conventions 
adopted by tho General Conference of tho International Labour 
Organisation of the League of Nations convened at Genova on the 
25th day of October 1921 fixing the minimum ago for tho admission 
of young persons to employment as trimmers to stookers and con¬ 
cerning the compulsory modi al examination of children an 1 young 
persons employod at sea. (3) This Council recommend?) to tho 
Governor-General-in Council that beyond forwarding a copy to local 
Governments and administrations for any action which they may 
consider desirable, no action need bo taken on the recommendation 
concerning tho application of the wocdtly rest day it) commercial 
establishments adopted by the general conference of the Interna- 
Itional Labour Organisation of the Loaguo of Nations convoned at 
Genova on the 25th October 1921.” 

SIMLA — 201H SEPTEMBER 1222 

Political Prisoners 


After a few questions had been answered, Mr. Laluhhai 
fSamaldas moved that political prisonora who are ugt coiivitted of 

45 
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■inp&lo person or of destruction of property or of incite* 
i5t<ei/Sbould be treated as first class misdernuaDts as in England, 
urging the motion for tho acceptance of the House, Mr. 
Samaldas referred to the public feeling in the matter, which he said, 
ought to be assuaged by giving the political prisoners lenient and 
kind treatment. In the Bombay Council when a resolution was 
brought on this question, the Home Member then stated that tho 
treatment would bo more humane and that there would bo no reason 
for complaint. It was further stated that instructions were being 
issued to Local Governments by the Government of India. That 
was the reason for the mover’s bringing in tho question before the 
Central Legislature. Mr. Samaldas referred to several cases of 
hardship to which the political prisoners had been subjected and 
remarked that the object of the punishment meted out to the 
prisoners must be reform and not retribution. He specially referred 
to several cases of whipping of political prisoners in tho enlightened 
province of Bengal and remarked that it was a pity that such a 
form of punishment, resorted to only in serious cases like mutiny, 
an.l against which the jail committee has made specific rocommonda- 

,0 V\ !md b f 0Bn V'?u 0ted th ° ,m,no of la ' v a,,d order, thereby 
making martyrs of the prisoners. y 

Mr. O’Donnell, the Homo Secretary, replied on behalf of 

.« Government explaining what had been done by the Govern 

=;■ ?£££ isr ,bo 

been sedulously fostered by the non-co-operation nan^'who carried 
on an msulmous campaign of calumny on this subject wiih the result 
tha' false statements and false rumours and falso reports had an 
1 eared in the press. Mr. O’Donnell referred to the discussion fn 
j .ie Bombay Legislative Counc.l where, on behalf of the Government, 
the Home Member had given speoial denial of the allegations and 
malicious f stupid statements made ubout the treatment of politi- 

cal prison* and said that, although tho non-co operators were in 
nr their attack on Government with rogard to the treatment 

i oriioners'iT'r'l’ t? een6ra,ly 8iIont about tho conduct of 
ot L rj" Jai ' J b - ere ' V ' n ’° many k rieoners who had been guilty 

fact that thoro h C6 H ? g “ ,nst Jail di * oi ^ ine 8,1(1 it was a woll-known 

ThU 04868 ° f WI ° Utbr0l ‘ ks " 

ur, * , e Ust two years a movement tampering 
ith the loyalty of the troops and for subverting the constitution d 
Dovurnment. If such an offence had been committed in England „o 
. V r,on would be treats, 1 as a first class misdemeant 

m‘! ' rvn A ‘ i : r“ W .!', St ,ll,UUt lri8h P°litical prisoners? 

' J Donnell J am couring to that, Sir, [ havo seen it 
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i\y stated that in every country in the world, except in IndThT 
le convicted of political offences are treated as first class niifide- 
meants. I have not seen the evidence in support of this allegation. If 
the statements that are appearing in the Press are correct there have 
been very serious sentences of political prisoners in the United King¬ 
dom. I knpw something about Ireland and you can take it from mo that 
none of the Sinn Fein prisoners had roceived treatment in the first 
division. The special rules and instructions issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India do not differ from the special rules issued in the caso 
of Sinn Feiners at a time when three fourths of the population there 
were in passive or active rebellion. I say that, the instructions issued 
by the Government of India to local Governments will not compare 
unfavourably with the rules in Ireland.” 

Mr. O’Donnell referred to the privileges to the prisoners and 
said that those selected for special treatment- could get their own 
beds, could have their own dress, and would be supplied with news¬ 
papers. As regards the privilege of getting their own beds, the 
Punjab Government, believe that- as the people of that province were 
warlike and virile, there was every possibility that beds would bo 
broken and used as weapons to fight against each other, thereby 
impairing tbo jail discipline. Regarding the supply of newspapers 
Mr. O’Donnell emphasised that this was the practice till some time 
ego in a number of jails, but as it had led to unfortunate results, 
such as serious outbreak in the Lahore jail, it had to bo restricted 
to certain exceptional cases. The privilege of writing lettors and 
receiving them was also extended in special and urgent cases. No 
menial duties would be given to prisoners and handcuffing would not 
be imposed on those w ho behaved well. Flogging in jail would ho 
^sorted to only in the last resort and that too under the orders of 
the Local Government. 

Mr. Raza Ali moved an amendment, by way of addition io the 
resolution. It was to the effect that enquiries should at once bn made 
into the condition of political prisoners in the North-west Frontier 
Province. His main contention w T as that there were Legislative 
Councils in all the Provinces in India to agitate on behalf of the 
political prisoners, but there was no such Council in the Frontior 
Province, and it was therefore necessary that their condition should 
bo enquired into The difficulties of the political prisoners in the 
Frontier Province were in regard to food, clothing and solitary con¬ 
finement. If the treatment meted out to political prisoners in U. P. 
were to he followed in other Province* then the lot of these pri -.mors 
w ould be much happier. What should bn done was that there diould 
be separate jails for political prisoners. Mr. Raza Ali believed that 
the list of concessions announced by Mr. O’Doniiell would assuage 
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lings to some extent, but these concessions were 



y.ajpflany conditions, that the whole thing looked like giving with 
one hand and taking away with the other. Mr. Raza Ali asked 
the House to pay the highest compliment to Sir Umar Hyafc Khan, 
by Ignoring his speech completely. 

Mr. O’Donnell assured the House that all the rules and instruc¬ 
tions issued by the Government of India would bo applicable 
to the Frontier Province as well, and these rules and instruc¬ 
tions were now under the consideration of the Chief Cora’ 
mis ioner of that Province. The amendment of Mr. Raza Ali was 
Put and lost. When he claimed division the President declared 
that it was an entirely frivolous claim. 


Mr. O’Donnell in winding up the debate emphasised that whip¬ 
ping would be given under the orders of tho Local Government 
which meant, that tho opinions of Indian members of tho Governor’s 
Executive Council would be taken beforehand. It was impracticable 
to have separate jails for political prisoners and it was equally 
impossible that any jail authority would agree to the proposition 
that non-officials should be consulted before whipping order was given 
la conclusion Mr. O’Donnell explained the list of concessions and 
h.ud that there was everything in them to show that leniency would 
bo reasonably shown to the prisoners. 

The resolution of Mr. Samaldas was then withdrawn. 
On tho motion of Mr. Kale, supported by Mr. MoncrielF Smith 
some amendments to standing orders as suggested by the Select 
Committee were carried. 
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After question time Mr. Lindsay, Commerce Secretary, moved 
the Council to agree to the Assembly’s recommendation that, the Bill 
to consolidate and amend the Law relating to the Regulation and 
inspection of Mines be referred to a Joint Committee of both 
the Houses, consisting of 18 members. Tho Council agreed to 
the motion. 


The Police BUI. 

^ Mr. O’Donnell, Home Secretary, in moving for tho con- 
Hiflnration 0 f tho Dill providing .afeguards against spreading 
disatrnotion nmoi g the Police and kindred olfenoes, said that it was 
notorious that there had boon attempts to spread disaffection. It 
might be that bey wero row not of the damn vigour as tlioy wore 
a few months ago Attempts wero at, that time made on a very 
serious 3culr, in some cases very successfully, and it was a matter 
f/;• gratitude that despite such attempts tho loyalty of the vast 
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of tho public bad remained unimpaired (Applause.)*" 
^vqcDSrow the propaganda had nor. ceased and there was no guarantee 
that the attempts would not be renewed with increased vigour in 
Lhe future. For this, there must be effective remedy. The present 
law, that is, Section 124 of I.P.O. (sedition) read with Section 29 
of the Police Act had proved entirely ineffective. The Bill was 
based on the English Law, but differed from it that certain safe¬ 
guards not to bo found in the English Law had been embodied in 
it and provision had been made for the penalty of six months simple 
imprisonment instead of two years. 

Mr. Reza Ali failed to see any justification for Government 
bringing in the Bill. The onus of proof lay on the Government. 
They must also explain the necessity for the measure, but they had 
not attempted to make a statement, explaining in how many cases 
prosecutions were launched for the offence of spreading the perni¬ 
cious doctrines among tho Police and in bow many of them the 
present law proved ineffective. 

Mr. O’Donnell read out extracts from the report of local 
Government showing how some policemen had succumbed to 
. influence of ried on amongst them. Prosecu- 

ion under Section 124 A was in the nature of a State trial and 
evolved great delay which ought to bo avoided. A moro prompt: 
omedy was therofore callod for. It was difficult under the present 
aw to prove the abetment of offence, because tho propaganda was 
carried on secretly and the penalty under tho existing law was only 
loe months, whereas tho offence required greater punishment. For 
those reasons, Mr. O’Donnell urged that, the Bill should bo taken 
into consideration. The motiou was put and carried. 

lho amendments to tho Bill were then taken up for ditvusJon. 

■1 bo amendments of Mr. Kbaparde were tho same as those 
brought forward by tho Home Secretary in fulfilment of the prom i bo 
given by Sir William Vincent in the Legislative Assembly. 
■1-bo discussion on tho amendments lasted nearly two hours. 
All the non-official amendments were lost while those 
Mr. O'Donnell were acceptod without much discussion. 

Clause 3. 


Mr. Raza Ali w letion from Clause 3 of the words. 

Whoever docs any uct which be knows is likely to cause dis¬ 
section towards His Majesty or the Government established by 
in British India amongst the members of a Police forco or 
Induce a or attempts to induce or docs any act which ho knows is 
HkcJy to induce ” The contention of Mr. Raza Ali wu* that the 
object of the Government could be better achieved by amending 
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law Section 124 instead of "bringing it in 
e Police Bill. 

Mr. 0 Donnell objected to the proposal which was put and 
rejected. 


Trust the District Magistrate 

Mr. Raza Ali also attempted to change the Bill in respect of 
Clause (3) by asking for deletion of words relating to attempt to 
induce Police to commit breach of discipline. 

Sir Leslie Miller thought that the expression was too vague. 
Mr. Moncrieff Smith asked the House to trust the District 
Magistrate without whose sanction any proceedings would not be 
launched under this Act. The amendment of Mr. Reza Ali 
was rejected. 

Danger to Police Associations. 

Mr. Kale moved an amendment to the effect that instead of 
tho Police association being authorised or recognised by Govern¬ 
ment, its acts done in good iaith under rules or articles of such 
association as being necessary for exemption under the operation of 
the Bill tho exemption be extended to any Police association which 
conforms to the rules made by Government in that behalf. 

This amendment was also lost. 

Official Amendments. 

Mr. 0 Donnoll s amendments were four in number and thev 
were all carried. Two of them were of a drafting character in 
order to remove ambiguities, while the others were very important. 
By these latter two amendments it was provided that no court 
inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the 
1st Class 8hn.ll try any offence under this Act notwithstanding any¬ 
thing contained in Chapter 23 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
No offence under the Act shall be triable summarily. It was further 
pevided that nothing ,shall be deemed to an offence under this 
Act which is done in good faith for the purpose of promoting 
tho welfare or interests of any member of polico force by including 
him to withhold his services in any manner authorised by law. 

The amendments were accepted by the House. 

Amendments in Procedure. 

Mr. Raza Ali made a further attempt to amend Clause 
relating to trial of offences so that no prosecution should hn launch* 
under this Act without the previous sanction of or on tho com’' lint 
of the member of the Executive Council in charge of police 07‘ of tho 
local Government. He based bis proposal on the fact that the District 
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stMties in times of local excitement 


<Sl 


were apt to make^ 

of the section. 

Mancckji Dadabhoy opposed the amendment as he thought 
it was defeating the ends of justice. 

tar. O’Donnell pointed out the necessity for prompt action and 
emphasised the existence, under the ordinary law, of the right to 
appeal to the High Court, should the accused feel any injustice. 

The amendment was therefore lost. 

The Bill as Amended. 


The Bill as finally amended and passed by the Council of State 
tan as follows : —“Whoever intentionally causes or attempts to cause 
or does.a.ny act which ho knows is likely to causo disaffection towards 
His M iesty or the Government established by law in British India 
amoi the members of a police force or induces or attempts to 
induco or does any act which ho knows is likely to induce any 
member of a police force to withhold his services or to commit 
breach of discipline shall bo punished with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months or with fine which may extend to two hundred 
rupees or both.” 

Explanation: — [Expressions of disaffection of the measures of 
the Government with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful 
meam$ or of disapprobation of the administrative or other actions 
°f thfj Government do not constitute an offence under this section 
mile ss they cause or are mado for the purpose of causing or are 
lik'jly to cause disaffection.] 

“Nothing shall be deemed an offence under this Act which is 
(*one in good iaith for the purpose of promoting the wolfaro or 
^iterests of any member of a police force by inducing him to with¬ 
held his services in any manner authorised by law or on behalf of 
a py association formed for the purpose of furthering the interests 
of the members of a police force a9 such where the association has 
bo 01 ! authorised or recognised by the Government and the act done 
* one under any rules or articles of the association which has been 
approved by the Government. 

“No court shall proceed to the trial.of any offence under this Act 
e xoept with the previous sanction or on the complaint of the 
Histricb Magistrate or in the case of a Presidency town or the town 
°f Rangoon, or the Commissioner of Police. 

“No court inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate or 
Magistrate of the First Class shall try offence under this Act notwith¬ 
standing anything contained in Chapter ‘22 of Cr. Pr. Code oi 1898. 

“No offence under this Act shall be liable to be summarily 
disposed of,” 
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Bill, a 3 passed by the Legislative Assembly and as 
Coaocil oi State, was then passed. 

he motion of Mr. Cook, the Negotiable Instruments Bill as 
passed by the Assembly was passed. This measure extends protec¬ 
tion to bankers who receive crossed cheques for a customer from 
having to incur any liability in case the cheque proves defecti ve. 

The House then agreed to the passage of three more Bills on 
the motion of Mr. O’Donnell. These were the Court Fee* Act 
Amendment Bill, the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Biil and the 
Official Trustees arid Administrator Generals Act Amendment Bill 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly. No discussion took place. 

SIMLA — 25TH SEPTEMBER 1922 
The Council of State met on the 25th to discuss four non-official 
resolutions. There were only two questions on the agenda,* one of 
which related to the report of the Fiscal Commission. 

The President then read two messages received from Lord 
Reading, the Governor General. The first stated :— 

That as the Legislative Assembly had refused leave to int roduce 
the Bill providing protection to the Princes in Indian States against 
seditious attacks in the Press in British India, Lord Roading 
declared in exercise of his powers under sub section 1 of Section 
67 (B) that he had certified tho^Bill as essential lor tho intores ts of 
British India. 

The second message recommended that the Bill bo passe d in 
the Council of Slate in the form in which it had been presented. 

The Secrotary laid on the table the copy of the Bill wheteupiOn 
tho Hon. Mr. Thompson asked tho President for a ruling about th^ 
procedure to be followed as to the form of the motion. Si r 
Ah-xarider Muddiman said that this was the first occasion wbc n 
ft pjill certified under Section 67 (B) of the Government ' 0 f 

India Act had been brought before tho Council. The sc c . 

tion dealt in the first place with Bills which had already be oU 
passed by the other Chamber. But leave to introduce U l0 

Press Law Bill giving protection to Prineos was understood to 

have been refused. That brought the^e questions to the second part 
of the eub-clauae which said— If the Bill has not already been so 
parsed it will he laid before tho other Chamber aud if consented to 
by that Chamber in the form recommended by the Governor-Genoral 
it shall become an Act on the signification of the Governor-General a 
assent, or, if not so consented to, it shall, on the signature by tho 
Governor General, become an Act as aforesaid. thus it was clear 
that Parliament had intended that in case where a Bill had 
been relumed introduction and certificate hud boeu given by tho 
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^General if should bo laid before the of her Chamber. 

/was entirely analogous to that created by Rule 25, that, is 
a Bill has been laid the motion for consideration might 
bo made. In other words, there was no motion for loave to intro 
duce it. The Bill was merely a certificated Bill and therefore, if it 
u ’»s passed in the form not recommended by the Governor-General 
then it could become an Act on the signature of the Governor- 
general under Sub-Section to Section G2 (1). It was clear that if 
the Bill was passed into an Act it must be laid before the House of 
Parliament and any observation made by the Council must ioevib- 
a bly come under the consideration of the Mother of Parliaments, 
t. It was finally announced that the Bill would come up next day 
ln the form of a recommendation of the Governor-General. 
postc for proceedings] 

The Legislative Assembly. 

SIMLA—18-25TR SEPTEMBER 1922. 


v The Police Bill. 

i 

On the Assembly meeting on the 13th the adjourned considera- 
^on of tho Police Disaffection Bill was taken up (see p. 701). 
Despite nou-official opposition and in the faco of grave warnings, the 
Government carried tho Bill in its third reading in tho Legislative 
Assembly. Non official opinion was voiced by Dr. Gour and Mr. 
Jtarigaohari that the measure was still imperfect in as much as it was 
ll °t stated therein whether lawful measures taken by any person to se- 
| Cu *e the resignation of a member of the police force to further the latter's 
Welfare would not bo penalised, nor was it provided that cases arising 
^ f )der this Act would not come before any subordinate judiciary but 
0, dy before a First Clas^ Magistrate as was urged by tho non official 
Portion of the House on the last day. To this Sir William Vincent, 
u,| xio\i8 to see no obstacle to the passage of bis bill, promised to 
3( tnedy these two defects by himself proposing the desired amend- 

a in tho Council of State. 

On this assurance the Bill was then passed. 

Cr. Pr. Code Amendment Bill. 

BJr William then moved tho consideration of the Criminal Pro* 
^ure Code Amendment Bill as previously passed by the Upper 
fouao without much discussion and quite in a hurry, i he Bdl hud 
,Jli Clauses dealing with various sections of a very important nature 
ftt'd aimed at radical alterations of some sections of tho Criminal 
^°do. Naturally this indecent haste prompted a strong protest of tho 
official members who pointed out that they had not beou givon 
45(a) 
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to examine the provisions of the Bill. Moreover, enijn 
/and jurists outside the House had not any opportunity to 
the nature of the Bill aud modifications suggested and other 
defects and drawbacks. The Homo Member, however, insisted on 
behalf of the Government on the bill being taken into consideration 
on the grounds that it bad been in the process of formation for the 
last 12 yeais since 1910, that it had been before the public for the 
last 18 months when it was reintroduced and referred to a Select 
Committee and that lastly, he and the Law Member who had been in¬ 
terested in the measure would have probably retired by the 
next Sessions. 

The motion for postponement was, however, carried by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The House then &at to elect Standing Committees to bo asso¬ 
ciated with the Homo and Commerce and Industries Departments 
to consist of 6 and 9 members respectively. 


At the meeting of the Assembly on the 19th, Dr. Gour obtained 
leave for introducing his bill to amend the Legal Practitioners Act 
ls79 so as to remove all doubts as to the eligibility of women to 
practice at the Bar. The Patna High Court had interpreted the Act 
by wbLh they had been disqualified, while the Allahabad High Court 
had held they were entitled for enrolment and had enrolled one lady 
Vakil. This anomaly had to bo removed. 


Supreme Court for India 

Dr; Gour next moved for leave to introduce his hill for the 
establishment of a Supreme Court in India. With regard to the aims 
and objects of the bill, Dr. Gour stated that the bill was intended 
to complete the judicial equipment of India by providing within 
iis borders a Court of ultimate appeal. Such Courts have accom 
P'lined tho grant of constitutions to the major Colonies of England 
and they have proved a great success. The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council which in the past. discharged the functions of a 
Supreme Court is not a Court at all and was intended to be merely 
:i makeshift pending the establishment of a regular constituted 
Court. Its jurisdiction is in Criminal cases negligible, while in 
Civil cases, appeals to it involve an expense and delay which id at 
tii a ruinous to the litigant. 

Dr. 8apru raised a point of order and asked tho ruling of tho 
chair whether Dr. Gour could move his Bill as Dr. Saprn doubted 
the jurisdiction of the legislature to establish such a Court, 
i referred to Section 65 of the Government of India Art to show 
that tho Indian Legislature which was a creature of Parliament 
could not establish a Supremo Court whoso status and scope would 
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_ than and thus interfere with the jurisdiction of 
"established by Act of Parliament. 

In reply, Dr. Gour pointed out that the question, as raised by 
the Law Member, was not one of mere establishment of tho Supremo 
Court, but of a vital constitutional issue involving the right , 
privileges and tho jurisdiction of the Legislature, and ho quoted 
clause (a) of Section 84 of the Government of India Act that the 
Legislature was quite competent to do so. Ho next quoted the 
rulings of the High Courts and the Privy Council itself to show 
that it was within the aoopo of tho Legislature to establish coiiris 
independent of the jurisdiction of High Courts such as were estab¬ 
lished under tho Defence of India Act even though it might afifect 

tho prerogative of the Crown. . 

As the whole question was one of vital constitutional import¬ 
ance, Dr. Gour suggosted to the President that he might take some 
time to give his ruling after thorough consideration and consulta¬ 
tions. Sevoral lawyer members expressed their desire to further 
elucidate the point, but the president held that it was not necessary 
to go iuto legal technicalities and interpretations. He would give 
his ruling according to tho precedont of Canada where, when it was 
decided to establish such a court, a special Act of Parliament was 
passed permitting them to do so. As in the case of India also the 
constitution made no specific provision, ho held that it did not 
intend to rest this power in the Legislature. He therefore ruled 
Dr. Gour’8 motion out of order. 

Restitution of Conjugal Rights 

Dr. Gour next moved for leave to refer bis bill to amend ti e 
Civil Procedure Code which dealt with the position of worn n in 
restitution of conjugal relations to a Select 


cases 


of 


Com mi it pc, 

Dr. Gour sought to abolish tho execution of decrees for robti tutu n 

of conjugal rights by the imprisonment ° * e ' 
to comply with the order of the Court. non . 

The Government members stood aloor win * M j> an « 

officials r. en and interesting aobate en.,ued. ^ Mulfhorjeo 

ebanar, Yamin Khan, Kasero, Sanabuariin , , 

strongly opposed the motion on tho ground o or * 

Rung ichariur said that tho Indian notion of r ho o J 
■U»od on a different footing from that prevalent m . * 

thi* country there was no law of divorce and once a wi o * 

always a wife. He added that there were very few cans o. n. ' 
t ion of oonjogo) rigbu o d ivpriionnint wab the on y 


by which a woman 
of tho court, 


can be pu ished 


for contempt of the dcoree 
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) Bahadur Subrahmanyam, supporting, said that he had I 

sacredness, morality, chastity, etc. of woman, but not 
^a'dijgle word as to thj same of the man. It was rather strange that 
this House should constitute itself as a tribunal over the immorality 
of woman, while it did not exercise its jurisdiction in the caso of man. 

Muushi Iswar Saran, a radical reformer though clad in his, 
typical orthodox dress, made an eloquent speech which went home 
to many members. Ho said he had been distressed to see how 2 
beneficent proposal of social reform was being turned down by some'’ 
of those who are out to win liberty for themselves and their country 
styling themselves as Democrats, Nationalists and what not. He had 
seen attempts being made to turn down the proposal in the name of 
religion, which was really no religion but obscurantism, which sane- 
tioned marriages of child girls with grandfatherly husbands of 60, 
as Kao Bahadur gubramanyam had pointed out. He asked tboso who 
had waxed eloquent over the sacredness of Hindu marriage, where 
\v ;is the sanction in the Shastras that when a wife does not wish to 
livo with her husband, she should be imprisoned? “Those argu¬ 
ments, Munshi Iswar Saran pathetically remarked, “wo have been 
used to hearing from the Treasury Benches whenever Pao Bahadur 
Kaiigaohanar and his Democrats urged any measure of political 
reform, and now we hear it from the mouth of a loader of the 
Democrats in this matter of social reform that India is not 
England. Iho speaker dreaded to- think what would happen 
1 under r. Swaraj Government the pillars of orthodoxy, such 
as Kao Bahadur Kai gachariar, occupied the Treasury Benches. 
Perhaps every measure of social reform would be turned down as 
were questions of political reforms by the present Government. 

Dr. Gour’s motion was finally declared carried by a majority 
of 1C, 3S voting for and 23 against it. 


The Mopla Train Tragedy 

On the Assembly meeting on the 22nd Mr. Sarfroz Hussain 
Khan moved that suitable action bo taken against those officers who 
arc directly or indirectly responsible for the Mop 1 ’ train trip <lv 
at Podannr and are found guilty of meting our ill-treatment to 
Moplah women and children during the recent disturbances 
in Malabar, 

He Laid that justice and humanity demanded that at least 
a-1 q ate compensation should bo given to the families of the victims 
of the tragedy. I he Mopiahs should be similarly treated as iho 
Punjab victims who had been compensated. Ho thought Govt, bncl 
lightly treated the trogeuy and appealed to the House not to uo 
•villous to human sufferings and to tako suitable m ion to compensate 
iho families of victims. 
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dy./Venkatapathi Razu asked, who was responsible foil _ 

A 'There must be some and those persons must be punished 
however liigb might be their position. Even after three centuries 
1 here were spine, people,who complain against the Black Hole of 
Calcutta although some of the historians condemned it as a myth, 
wid was not the train*tragedy, asked the speaker, worse than the 
Blaok Hole of Calcutta ? If the prisoners who died happened to bn 
Europeans and not Indians, the wholo world would have been in a 
state of thrill and there would have been resignations from several 
quarters. Only a few days ago they saw in the papers an account 
of the death of t wo spldiers from sunstroke while travelling from 
Karachi and it was stated they were not supplied with electric 
Ians, but hero thero were deaths of 70 persons for want of air and 
water and what steps, he asked, had been taken to give relief to 
their familios ? 

The resolution was, after further discussion, put to vote and 
.ejected by 52 against 32. 

The Assembly Secretary 


Mr. Subramanyam moved a resolution urging the institution 
at a very early date of an establishment consisting of a Secretary and 
necessary staff of clerks under the President of the Assembly for 
the purpose of carrying on work in connection with the Assembly. 
Mr. Subramanyam said that the Assembly would have its own 
Belf*contaixied staff as in the case House of Commons to deal with 
its business. At present the whole work was done by tho Lcgis 
lative Departm t of tho Government of India. There would bo 
involved no extra cost as tho statf required was already thor*\ but 
it only required to bo shifted and put down for tho Assembly. When 
this was done he was sure the House would know who was respon¬ 
sible to it aud would therefore expect from him tho ordinary 
courtesy due to its me rube ra. 

Mr. Ginwala supporting tho resolution said that supposing 
a constitutional question arose in which officials differed from 
non -t h . Js tin IIoueo would then look to tho Chair for a decision. 
In such matters the President would expect the Secretary to give 
his ad\ico. Now if the Secretary was the samo person who had 
given a particular . dvico in his executive capacity as the Secretary 
to the Legislative Department, then ho could not give any other 
ad\ice to the President. It was therefore essential that the 
S< cretar of the House should be a peison different from t he 
Secretary of the Legislative Department. 

Governmeri! opposed the motion oti the ground of extra expense. 
Mr. Raugachariar said that io order to meet tbe Government’s 
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bU point' oi view they should wait till the report 
Committee was out. He therefore moved the adjournment 
rdebate on the resolution which was unanimously agreed to. 
CGtton Bill 

On Sep. 23rd. on the motion of Mr. Innes, the House 
agreed to refer to a Joint Committoo the Bill providing for res¬ 
triction and control of cotton in order to put a stop to tbo mal¬ 
practices of mixing short staple cotton which were exercising a 

serious and dangerous influence on the cotton industry of India, 
J ho Local Governments had been empowered to prevent with the 
previous consent of the local legislature inferior cotton or cotton 
waste from being imported oxcopt under license into areas which it 
was dedred to protect. 

Abolition of Transpoitation 

Sir William \ incent next introduced his Bill providing for 
abolition of transportation in respect of criminal offences. Sir 
\\ illiam Vincent, in explaining the Bill, said that it was the out- 
cnrno of £ T thc re b° rfc oi tbe Jail Committee. Although the Govorn- 
mo„t of India had issued long ago instructions for abolishing tram- 
P0rt *\ ,0 f n ’ 1 '• . nor founfi ^sdble to maintain that order and 

as again ordered in view of overcrowding in 
ImJ.an Jails. At present there were twelve to fourteen prisoners in 
the Andamans and all provinces would not be able to take back 
their prisoners at once. 

White Slave Traffic 

„„„ Sir , W i 1 J* am 1 Vi V Ce ". t " ext introd uced hi. Bill amending Sections 
and .>G0 oi thn Indian Penal Code thus giving effeot to t he 
resolutions adopted by both Houses of thn Indian Legislature in last 
Delr.i Session on tho question of the suppression of White 
Slave Traffic. 

The Press (Princes’ Protection) Bill 
Then o-imo the most important bill oi the Session for non- 
side ration. The Home Member asked leave to introduce his Bill 
to pr. vrut dissemination by memos of book 7 , newspapers and other 
ducuiMMiitu of matters calculated to bring into hatred or contempt 
or to c xcito disutlbction against Princes or Chiefs of States in India 
or 1 !lt or administrations established in such States. 

, cd debate over this matter. Tho T 

Member an) among other things that the Bill closely followed 
tbo provisions of tho English Act which protects foreign Govern* 
monta against objectionable attacks in the Press. Tho Princes 
in Midift, In , were unanimous in demanding the promotion 
which the Government thought was necessary. 


misr^ 
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wa4ignatorioa to tho roport of tho Pros3 Act Committee- 

two eminent members of Government, Sir William and i he 
Law Member h id turned down a proposal for legislation for the 
protection of Native States and Chiefs on tho ground that such legis¬ 
lation would in practice stifle all legitimate cnt.cism directed with 
tho object of reforming Native States administration or the vent.bit¬ 
ing of logitimato grievances of Native States subjects. Therefore, tbo 
Homo Member began his speech with an apologetic reference to the 
roport of the Press Act Committee and said that the Covornmon lito 
India as a wholo could not find their way to accept this 
recommendation of the Committee as they felt themsolves pledged 
to Native Chiefs and States to afford them protection against vmi- 
lent criticism and attacks likely to bring them into contempt or 
hatred. They felt themselves under tho obligation on the fur her 
ground that in a number of Native States provision existed xvhich 
protected tho British Government from being brougnt into con¬ 
tempt in their jurisdiction. The repeal of the Press Act had 
taken away this safeguard. The Pres* Act Committee turned the 
proposal down because sufficient evidence was not then placed 
before it. That was the strain of Sir \. -peoch. 

Munshi Iswar Saran, who followed Sir William, wondered how 
it could lie in the mouth of Sir William to come forward with that 
piece of legislation after boing the chief signatory to the Press 
Act Committee. Ho quoted in extonso from rh * report to show 
that the Committee rej ;cted that proposal after careful considera¬ 
tion of tho pros and con* of tho question and catuo to the deliberate 
conclusion that any such special legislation, no matter whit 
guards were provided, would bo abused and would result in Miihrig 
all legitimate criticism. He asked, have conditions -o rudioa y 
changed during the six months that had passed between them air 
the Proas Act Committee Report to justify tho Horn* * 

swallow his Opinions and to come out with that 1 r 

the Horae Member how things were going on jor so many > 
before 1910 when there was no statutory law in cxis , 

the GovLi-nmo.it of India roaliso thoir obligation, toward, those - ta M 
thou I Ho pointed out there wero few ind*p< ' " 

tho Native States themselves, aud tbo proposed measure was nut 
o affect such papers as took interest in tho Native -tatoe Adm.n.s- 
ration adversely. Mo recalled a recent, instance in wbn h when 
ruvo imputations were mado against His * ' ‘ ll “\ ( 

fused to take advantage of tho prerogative of the Crown whi ch 
olFered him protection and said he would repudiate them like a com- 
mon individual. Ho exhorted India,. Chiefs 10 follow .he King L.n- 
poror’s examplo in the matter. Finally, Munshi Iswnr Saran exhorted 
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the legislative assembly 

to accept Sir William’s challenge given on anofcbo 



uu »» nurtiu & uimiujiige given on anoioeixaec®^- 
p^o^eome out in the open and turn down the Bill without further 
'•siaeration. 


On being put to the House the motion for introduction of the 
Bill was rejected by a majority of four \otes, division being 41 for 
and. 45 against. The result was received amidst loud non¬ 
official applause. 


Mr. Butler, Education Secretary, then moved :—“ This Assembly 
recommends to the Governor General in Council, .first, to approve the 
proposal of the governing body of the Indian Resea* ^und Associa¬ 
tion to devote the capital funds at their disposal (a ) to the erection 
of an Imperial Medical Research Institute and (b) to the formation 
of a fund for its endowment: secondly, to approve the proposal of 
the governing body of the Indian Research Fund Association that so 
long a; they receive a sum of five lakhs yearly from Government, 
they shall devote a sum of two and half lakhs to the purposes of the 
Imperial Medical Research Institute ; and thirdly, to accept the 
offer made by certain anonymous donors of contributions totalling 
ono and a half lakhs of rupees a year for 10 years and of at least 
one lakh a year after ten years towards the maintenance of a clinical 
unit based on the said institute subject to the condition that the 
Government of India will, if and as funds permit, provide that the 
total annual income of the said Institute shall not be less than five 
lakhs inclusive of the amounts provided by the Indian Research Fund. 

The House agreed to the resolution svithout discussion. 


A Supreme Court for India 


Dr. Gour moved for the establishment of a Supreme Court of 
Appeal in British India. He traced the history of the question and 
quoted the opinion of certain local Governments in favour of it. The 
hchment of such a Court, bo said, would make India judicially 
soli contained and was well justified by the fact that now that. India 
h-.'l a written constitution it should also have a supreme court to 
uphold its constitution and deal with questions out of it, for 
* won pie, the constitutional question about votablo and non-votable 
nems raised in Delhi by Mr. Ginwala could have been settled in 
India by such a Court. The existing Privy Council, he remarked, 
had boon declared by high authorities not as efficient as advances 
of time required. With regard to judicial opinion in India h 
contended that three High Courts out of six consulted were i 
fa. our of a final court of appeal in India. 

bbr William Vincenl, on bohaii of the Government, explained 
lbT they had no adequate umo to consider rho very many opinions 
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EjW boon received on tbc subject and the Government 
rfro not cnrao to any decision thereon. The discussion of tho 
resblution was premature, especially in this matter of great moment. 

After discussion, Dr. Gour’ motion was put to vote and 
rejected. 


The Legislative Assembly 


SIMLA—£5 TU SEPTEMBER 1922 

The overthrow of the Prosa Pill by the Aasotnldy creator a 
sort of sensation in Simla for the next few days. It jjwas well 
known that the Viceroy, urged from Whitehall, was for carrying 
that piece of legislation, though his Executive Council, especially 
the Homo Member, was not very koen on it. For, only some six 
months ago Sir William Vincent and Dr. Sapru, as members of the 
Press Committee bad deliberately declared that a bill of that kind 
was unnecessary . Now, when the Assembly rejected the bill on tho 
23rd, the Homo Member hastened to the Viceroy and Lord Reading 
forthwith certified under S. Gj B., of the Govt, of India Act, that 
tho passage of lbe bill was essential in the interests of IV 
Lidia, and ordered tho bill to be introduced into the Council of 
State as a ‘certificated Bill*. This flouting of the Assembly and 
the unusual exercise of tho Governor-General's extraordinary powers 
under tbo Govt, of India Act sorvod to unnerve the Assembly, iml 
on its meeting on the 26th Mr. Rangachariar moved an adjourn¬ 
ment of tho House to consider the grave situation creatod. Sir 
William Viioent oppo-cd this motion on the ground that tho 
V’cor.oy had exercised his statutory powers over a mat i r which 
was solely within hia discretion, and that tho Governor-General- 
in-Council could not make a recommendation to the Governor-’ 
General in a matter in which he was exercising Ins prerogative. 
He pointed out that tho Bill could not be brought back to tho 
Assembly, adroitly hinting at tho latter's climb down, so long 
tlm Governor-General's certificate was in operation. Ho would, 
however, communicate tho wishes of the Assembly to the \iceroy 
if he was assured by the Democratic and National parties (bat they 
would consider tho Bill favourably when he ro-introduccd tho Bill. 

Thu President at this stage intervened and suggested a Joint 
Conference of the Government and non official loadui. to ego how 
best they could avert the conflict. On this Sir William i \id that 
ie Would carry ssnge to His Excellency, but ho ooncluded 

.vilh tho taunt that the House had itself to thank for launching 
itself in that inconvenient position. 

A iter Mr. Rang ichari’s motion for adjournment fell through, 
Mr. Haro band rai raised ’^formally tho tjueition of abandoning 
4G 
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' the Simla sessions because the cold and wet weft 
^ bad effect on the health of members. The two sessions 
in T)elhi might be held in October and November, and February and 
March. Sir William Vincent said that naturally when such question 
was brought forward without notice, the Government could not be 
expected to give its considered view. lie was suro that if the House 
took the view of Mr. Harcbandrai, it would have ample opportunity 
of saying so in Delhi. 

The House then proceeded to the business of the day, and 
agreed to appoint a Joint Committee of nine members on the Indian 

Mines Bill. 


Sir William Vincent moved tho final reading of the Bill regard¬ 
ing the suppression of White Slave Traffic. Mr. Agnihotri moved 
that in view of some objectionable provisions of tho Bill, particularly 
the low ago limit, it should be referred to a Select Committeo for 
examination. By a maiority of one, voting point being 35 against 34, 
tho Assembly adopted tho motion of Mr. Agnihotri. 

The Bill amending tho Criminal Tribes Act was passed without 
dv.cn .don in the form in which it had emerged from the Select 
Committee. 


The Police Bill 

The Houso next concurred in the amendments of the Polico 
Bill made by the Council of State. Sir William Vincent pointed out 
th it tho Government had gono to the farthost possible limit to moot 
tho wishes of tho Houso and that the Bill a* emerged from the Upper 
Chamber made it clear that‘bona fide* actions for the protection of 
the welfare of a member of police forco would not be penalised, 
that no Court inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate or 
Magistrate of tho First Class shall try any offence under this Act, 
and that no offence under this Act shall be triable summarily. 

Mr. Burden next introduced a Bill to give effect in British 
India to tho treaty for limitation of the Naval armaments. 

At this stago the House was adjourned for one and a half 
hour, the President remarking that more than the usual length of 
the interval was given to enable the Home Member to consult some 
members of tbe Houso before reporting to tho Viceroy iho feeling 
of the Hourg on tho Press Act. 

Accordingly papers were placed in the hands of tho tnomhen 
explaining the necessity of the legislation. A conference was held 
with iho Government member* and tho loaders of the non 
ofliriuls, Mosers. Tiangachari, Sumarth, Qinwala and Sir Dovaprosad 
•p.irLvi binary. Tho result of the Conference was reported to 
the Viceroy. 




SUPPLEMENTARY grants 

Supplementary Grants 

^i^dassembling after lunch the Assembly considered at leriglh 
tho supplementary demands for tho grants item by itom. Several 
motions for reduction were moved merely for eliciting information 
and were late* withdrawn. Sir Malcolm Hailey replying to tho 
criticism of Dr. Gour on the military budget asked the House not 
to believe the statement ot Dr. Gour that some higher authority 
was forcing them to maintain their military figure at the proseut 
level. Out of 57 items of demands tho Assembly agreed without 
reduction to 27 items. 


The Council of State. 


SIMLA—25 TB SEPTEMBER 1922. 


On tho 25th the Council of State discussed the following reso¬ 
lutions. Ono standing in tho name of Mr. Raza Ali bearing on the 
pay and pensions of the l.C.S was not taken up owing to tho 
absence of the member. N 

' Lai a Sukhbir Sinha moved: — 

“That necessary steps bo taken to have the Land Acquisition 
Act No. 1 of 1894 so amended as to make any Government 
notification to acquire any land for a public purpose subject to bo 
questioned by the proprietors in a Civil Court for declaration 
whether the object for which tho land is going to be acquired is 

public purpose or not.” , , 

Mr. Sarma, on bohalf of Government, after stating tint t,ho 
whole question of tho revision of tho Act was under considoiation, 
laid that it would bo inadvisable, inexpedient ami wrong to rc cr 
the question of acquisition of lands to courts to uu uu ' > 

r public purpose or not. Th n ? M< J?" V -i 

Thu next resolution was moved by Sard or Jogendr. Singh »>.» 

"That the recommendation of tho Aov orth 1 

effoet to and that the Kail way Board he rcftpnstitulef p • 1 

u atrpng lodieu repre»e&*»t tow”- . v t 

The i rl ; a tn0 u . 

Indian opinion of tho grievance of third class pftSRen ■ 

. 001 . gil 311 full weight. Ho considered that, in future.the co .stitu- 

ion of the Railway Board must have „ strong, ndmn olom nl 

•'here was great need for the appointment, of a .Ministry of ^ ■ 

as recommended by the Committee. OHcrwieo there would bn to 
hope for trade and corntnorco it* 
was carried. 


tbo country. The resolution* 
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/iho motion of Mr. Kale amended by Mr. Lindsa„ 
adviser] the Government to start an enquiry into tbo system 
present followed by the department erf statistics ijn collecting, 
compiling and publishing statistics relating to economic, social and con- 
stitutional progress of India with a view to enhanc ; tboir public utility. 

SIMLA — 26TH SEPTEMBER 1922. 

On tbo Council reassembling on the 2Gth the Secretary reported 
tl*o passage in the Legislative Assembly of the Police (Incitement to 
Disaffection) Bill as passed in the Council of State. 

On the motion of Mr. Lindsay supporrod by Mr. Saraaldas and 
Sir Arthur Froom the Bill to remove restrictions imposed on trans¬ 
fer of ships registered in British India was passed. 

The Press Bill for Princes’ Protection. 

Mr. Thompson then moved for tbo consideration of the Bill 
to prevent dissemination by means of books, newspapers etc., calcu- 
t to bring into hatred or contompt or excito disaffection ig 
I ri rioes or Chiefs of Indian States or Government or administration 
established in such States. Urging this motion Mr. Thompson 
made a long speech, attacking the Assembly which had thrown out 
iho bill and making many misstatements which were subsequently 
corrected by his chief, Sir Willia 

iho first ever presented to cither Chamber of tho Legislature under 
ihn certificate of the Governor-General. The position that had 
an,on was nor. u ; Government's seeking. Tho Bill was refused 
introduction in the Assembly and tho Governor-General, a lawyer 
of tho highest eminence, had sai l that his Government had decid¬ 
ed that they were bound by treaties and honour to provide tho safety 
sought for. These w Is of trem ndous woigl 

wao the answer of the Assembly? That Chamber had flung it back 
directly in the fuoo of the Go* • rnmuiit of India without considering 
flu iomujcsH o( that step, ilo then warm 1 up greatly and said that 
the Anecmbly had told the head of tho Government of India that 
Ids idea about tho interpretation of tho contracts wa& less t 
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procod urn now adopted under Section 67 of tHelXlL^ 
-jit felt that this procedure mu?t have the appearance, at 
any "rate of ungraciousness towards this House which had so often 
supported them in difficult days. But there was no option unrk r 
the Act. Government after full consideration had decided fb«t 
they wero unablo to accept, any amendment in the form of fbo Bid 
as recommended T>y the Governor General. The reason was the' 
tboy feared that, if they did not. do so awkward legal objections 
might be raised in Courts iu caso the validity of this legislation was 

challenged. , , . , . . 

Professor Kale moved an amendment that the Bill bo taken 
into consideration early next year. The House discussed this 
amendment at great length and eventually it was lost by a majority. 
Professor Kale in moving for the postponement of the consideration 
said that, in spite of the admonitions administered by Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, he moved li i s amendment because it was not intended to 
defeat the purpose of the Bill nor to call in question tho funda¬ 
mental principle thereof, but only for more time being allowed to 
nimble the members to considor the various featuros of it. 
Government had not placed all tho materials connected with the 
lt’gi Tatum bofor' tha Council. Aa ono who bad tho greatest respect 
tor tho Indian Princes and as ono who felt gratitude to them for 
educational and other developments in British India that had 
talc n pli.ee as a result of their charity, Mr. Kale contended 
' •t»: sufficient time ought to be allowed so that tho Members 
i light consider in what way protection could bo extended to tho 
Indian Princes. ^ 

.Sir Uitiodo Chandor M it tor t hought that tho Assembly had 
not acted hastily or foolishly, on tho other hand tho Bill had b on 
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Thompson intervening remarked:—I think the _ 

/ U really explaining that he is in agreement with my views. 
Sir William Vincent:—“Sir, I believe that the Assembly did 
act unwisely in rejecting the motion and I believe that feeling is 
shared by many here, but I agree with Professor Kale that it would 
not be fair to criticise the action of tho Assembly, because it would 
do thi 3 House no good nor the Government. 1 cannot believe that 
any remarks made in antagonism to the other House can produce 
good results hero or anywhere else. I believe that by the action 
of tho Assembly we are in a very unfortunate position. We cannot 
reintroduce tbe Bill for another year. Now tho Bill has been certi¬ 
fied by the Governor-General. But I am very anxious that this 
Council should not think that this certification was due to any 
doubt on tbe part of the Government that thero would be no sup¬ 
port to this Bill from the Council. If tbe Bill bad not been certi¬ 
fied, it could not have come up at all before this Houso now. 
Even up till last night I have been working to avoid this method of 
legi lation but could find no way out. But Mr. Thompson put it 
bluntly that the Government of India would not accept any amend¬ 
ments to this Bill. The position is that Government cannot accept any 
amendments to a certified Bill. Wo have some doubt that, if wo 
accept, any amendment, the validity of tho certificate might bo 
called in question. ” 

Proceeding, tho Homo Member emphasised the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Thompson about the necessity for tlm measure 
and .justified his own position as a signatory to the report of the 
Press Act Committee which had reported against tho necessity for 
protection to tho Princes. With regard to Mr. Thompson’s state¬ 
ment that; tho Committee’s finding that there was no law protecting 

Indian Princes before 1910 was incorrect. Sir William said that ho 
did not regard tho lie; ul ition oi 16*23 which was afterwards repealed 
in 1635 was any evidence in support of the proposition that a law 

of the pr< 1 : at that time. JSeooiK 1 ion# 

1 1 o< was attacked by Mr. Thompson because thoro wore only t hree 
cases shown to them. Was it tbo fault of tho Committee that they did 
not hunt round ior facts in justification of protection to tho Princ a 
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THE PRESS BILL 

i%/or it on account of the action of the Assembly. 1^ 

only restore the protection that was given to the Prince s 
by tho Act of 1910 in a safer and better form.” 

The Bill was then taken into consideration clause by clauso. Clause 
I and 2 were cait J without amendment. In Clauso 3 Sub-Clause 
(1) Mr. Kale mover bat tho words ‘’bring or is intended to bring 
into hatred or contempt or” bo omitted. Messrs Kale arid Khaparde 
tried to move other amendments but they wero negatived as no 
amendments could be made in the bill as sent by the Viceroy, as 
pointed out by Sir William Vincent. 

Sir William Vincent, however, gave an undertaking that all 
the reasonable suggestions made by the non-official members would 
be gono into carefully and, if nocessary, Government would them¬ 
selves bring forward the amendments later. 

Eventually the Bill remained without any amendment. The 
motion for tho passage of the Bill was put and carried, Mr. 
Rangaswarni Iyengar’s being the only dissentient voice. 

This closed tho business of the Simla Session. Tho Council thou 
adjourned till January 1923. 


The Legislative Assembly. 

SIMLA— 26TH SEPTEMBER 1022 

On September 26th the *4ssembly held the final sitting of the 
Simla session. Bofore tho regular business was proceeded with Sir 
William Vincent announced with regret that despito the urmosf 
endeavours of the Government members and some non-official? who 
conferred with them they had failed, on account of ciroumst mcos 
beyond their control, to oome to any satisfactory solution about tho 
Impasse on the Press Bill. 

The business of the day was voting on tho remaining supp.o* 
meutary demands. The House sat for only 2 and l/2 hours during 
which it voted without reduction total supplementary grants am¬ 
ounting to Rs. 1,309,000, but bofore tho demands wore passed 
several members took opportunity to move nominal cuts to elicit 
information. 

Mr. Ginwaia raised the question of the Inchoapo Committee by 
moving for the nominal reduction of Rs 100 from the expendi¬ 
ture proposed to cover the expenses of the Retrenchment Committee. 
Mr. Ginwaia complained that the Assembly was not represented on 
thiB Committeo and objected to the procedure laid down for the com¬ 
mittee of admitting oniy written statements and not oral ovidercu, 
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Nandlal suggested that there should be a 

of the Legislature iri Delhi 60 that tho Incbcapo 
mittee might have the opportunity of hearing tho members of 
this House. 


The Finance Member replied that the Government had been 
anxious to follow tho example of the Geddos Committee in appoint- 
ing only business men and not politicians to the Committee. He 
thought it was possible that the deliberations of that body may 
have a groat effect not only on the finances of the Government, but 
also on their administrative arrangements. Ho believed that tho best 
mandate that the House could give to Lord Inohcape was that he and 
his colleagues should do thoir best to produce equilibrium in their 
revenue and expenditure. Referring to tho remarks of Dr. Nandhvl 
that tho lnchcape Committee and the Assembly should hold their 
Sessions in November in Delhi, the Finance Member admitted that > 
the feeling of the members on the subject of retrenchment and tho 
atmosphere of the House would influence the Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee, but he felt that the Departments of Government would bo so 
bury in getting their affairs examined by the Committee that it 
would be exceedingly diihcult for them to carry on tho Assembly 
while they were under the constant examination of the Committee. 

Dr. Gour said that tho analogy of the Goddes ConVmittoo 
v ould have been closer if the Government had allo\ved to issue a 
mandate regarding the percentage or amount oi. savings that it 
expected the Retrenchment Committee to effect. 

After further discussion of several amendments proposing 
nominal cats which were all defeated or withdrawn, tho full amount 
of the total supplementary demand was granted. The House then 
adjourned till January 1923 to a date to be subsequently 
announced. 
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The Democratic Party’s Manifesto 


There was groat perturbation amongst the members of Indian 
Councils on the grave constitutional issues involve-! in the forcible 
passage of the Press Bill by the exorcise of the Governor-Goiiaral's 
extraordinary powers. Mr. Rangaohari, the chief spokesman, and 
Mr. Gin walla, the chief whip of tho Democratic Party in the 
Legislative Assembly issued, on the 28th Soptombor 1922, tho 
following 8tatomont to tho press explaining the position of thoso 
who rejected the motion for tho introduction of tho Bill to protect 
Indian Princes and discussing the constitutional precedent croatod 
by the Governor-General's certification of tho Bill :— 

In view of the constitutional precedent created by His Excel¬ 
lency tho Governor-General in getting the Bill to protect Indian 
Prince8 against seditious attacks passed in tho Council of State on 
certification under Section 67 (B) of tho Government of India Act 
and in tho form recommended by him, it is necossary that the 
position of those who favoured the rejection at tho first reading in 
tho Indian Legislative Assembly should bo clearly explained to the 
public here and in England. The facts which affected the decision 
of the Assembly may be taken as beyond dispute. A powerful 
committee of which the Hon. Sir William Vincent and the Hon. 
Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, both membors of the Exooutivo Council 
were members, unanimously reported so recently as July 1921 that 
we do not think that wo should be justified in recommending on 
genoral grounds any enactment in tho penal code or elsewhere for 
tho purpose of affording such protection in the absenco of evidence 
to prove the practical necessity for such a provision of tho law. 

In face of this deliberate recommendation tho Governor CL*nora! 
who, though forming part of the Indian Legislature, is not a 
member of it and has not, like tho Prime Minister or any other 
responsible Minister, any personal influence over its d< liberations, 
commits himself to this piece of legislation without a fresh examina¬ 
tion of the luostion by a Committee of tho legislature or otherwise. 
At the tail end of this session the Bill was sought to bo introduced 
in the Assembly and at its first reading no now material fact w. ro 
placed before it which could justify it in practically over-riding the 
decision of that powerful committee and in ignoring Indian pul do 
opinion which oudorsod it, Tho necessity of the measure was not 
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ynytach facts as the Assembly had before it. In rejectii] 
lor introducing this bill the Assembly has exercised what is 
tSonatitutional right. This is not the first time that such a 
course has been adopted, as it will'be remembered that in September 
last a Government Bill (the Indian War Relief Trust Bill) was 
thrown out on the opposition of Mr. Price and others. The action 
of the Governor-General however cannot, in our opinion, bo deiended 
on the mere ground that he was also exercising his constitutional 
rights which is only one of ultimate resort. No doubt the Governor- 
General has the power to adopt this course, but did the circums¬ 
tances justify its exercise 1 Our answer to that question must be 
definitely in the negative. Extraordinary powers of this nature 
are intended to be exercised only when all other avenues of securing 
the object in view have been explored and exhausted. In the first 
place, if the measure was considered so urgent, it was open to the 
Governor-General and his Government to introduce the Bill in the 
ordinary way in the Council of State and got it passed there with 
or without a Select Committee of that Chamber, as that Chandler 
might decide, and then bring it back to the Legislative Assembly by 
proroguing the session of the Assembly and convening a new session 
immediately. 1 he Bill could hardly have been considered so urgent 
because Government only on Saturday last took the chance of its 
being introduced in the Assembly in which case the Assembly could 
have at the second reading got tho Bill circulated for opinion or 
got it referred to a select committee. In either case the Bill could 
not have been passed this session. How then within 24 hours of 
tho rejection of tho motion for leave by the Assembly, and before 
the nows of it was known in the country, Ilia Excellency could b;jvo 
thought that the measure was so urgent as to justify resorting to 
this extraordinary procedure, and that on a Sunday, it is difficult to 
comprehend. Secondly, if there was any technical difficulty in the 
way of the re-introduction of the Bill in tho Assembly or its intro¬ 
duction in the Council of State in the ordinary course in the same 
session, it could have been got over by the prorogation of tho two 
Chambers on one day and the resummoning of them on the following 
day for- a now session. The third course would have been to have 
allowed the Bill to stand over until the re assembling of the 
Assembly and the Council of State in a new session and to have 
re introduced it in either House on fresh material. Lastly, in every 
form of constitution which bears any resemblance to responsible 
Gove rnment, the dissolution of the Chamber and an appeal to tho 
country against its decision would also have been resorted to. The 
Governor General, however, in preference to all these alternatives, 
utilised tho Council of State for securing for his Government tho 
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7of the Biil in the recommended form w hich would I 

accepted by the Assembly at its second reading, for it is 
ycmd doubt that a popular Assembly, even if it bad allowed its 
introduction, would not have allowed it to bo passed without 
removing somo of its very objectionable features. To mention 
only one, it is meaningless to speak of spreading disaffection in 
India amongst the British Indian subjosts against Indian Princes 
to whom they owe no allegiance. 

This constitutional episode has brought into prominence two 
very ugly featuros of the reformed consiitution. Firstly, thar tho 
Executive Government can plodge itself to legislation without con¬ 
sulting tho Legislative Bodies and later impose upon them its will 
ut justifying tho necessity thorefor. Secondly, even those who 
have had faith in tho reality of the reforms are now obliged to own 
that they have been rather too optimistic as to their extent, and 
character. In these circumstances, as the action of the Legislative 
Assembly is likely to be misinterprotevi both here and in England, a 
representative deputation ought to be sent to that country with a 
view to explaining tho exact circumstances which led to the rejection 
of the motion for the introduction of the Bill, not only to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee but to the British public at largo, boforo 
tho Bill is laid on the table of Parliament and before any mischief 
is done. Wo arc, however, confident that Indian opinion in tho 
country will fully endorse the action of tho Assembly. Propaganda 
has to bo carried on also in this count ry to bring about tho repeal 
of the measure and its rs-enaciment in the usual cour90, if necessary, 
on clear and complete proof as to its necessity. 

The Government of India’s Reply 

In reply to this manifesto the Govt, of India issued on Oct. 
4th the following press communique. 

The attention of the G. vornraent of India has been hravva to 
naonfc which has been ifeFued to the pnsa by Mr. Knn^chariar and Mr 
ix, lining the position of those who rejected the mot,on for the in 
of U mil to protect Indian Princes and discussing ibe constitutional 

chested bv tin; Governor-General's certification of the Pd . 

U i B an, that the Governor-General, in the face of del. 

i of" the }'<v r a Committee, committed bimselt to legislation will 
examination', f the quvbtion, and that at the n-st Mg of the Mill in. 

.... 1 1 , i iw.foro the ASb. mbly which could jmt fy t.M 

material facts were pla^d before ui» uiuy , \, , n nv l id 

ure-for tho measure was not char on tool facts MU ABtewU) i.aa 
• it It > further alleged that the circumstances w,re not m li as to 
justify the ( jeicis. bv (he Governor-Genera! of his consti utmnftl f, .1.1, and 
sup I rt, of this contention it is argued that extraordinary power of this 
U-. are intended to be exercised only whin all other avenues m sirui.tig 
the ubj. ct i» viliv have b-tu explored ami ethaaeUd, and that, in laet, four 
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e^u/ses were open. The Governor-General and his Government,& 
ut have introduced the Bdl in the ordinary way ^in the Council of 
"and then have brought it back to the Legislative Assembly for proroguing 
the s ssion of the Assembly and convening a new session immediately ; secondly, 
any technical difficulty in the way of reintroduction of the llill in the 
Assembly or its introduction in r the Couitcil of State in the ordinary course 
in the same session could have been got over by the prorogation of them on 
the following day for a new session; the third course, it is alleged, would have 
been to allow the Bill to stand over until the re-assembling of the Assembly 
and the Council of State in the new session and to have it in either House 
on fresh material ; and lastly it is alleged, that in c'yery form of constitution 
which bears any resemblance to responsible Government., the dissolution of 
the Chamber and an appeal to the country against its decision could also have 
been resorted to. 


'This statement is in several respects misleading. The Press Committee 
considered that they wopld not be justified in recommending on general grounds 
any enactment for the purpose of affording to prove the practical necessity for 
such a provision of the Law. Their general recommendation was thus entirely 
conditional on the continued absence of evidence sufficient to show that Legis¬ 
late a was required. They expressly stated that they had been handicapped 
bv the; vory inadequate representation of the views of the Princes, and they made 
it. ckur that their conclusion was based entirely on the materials placed before 
them. In his address to the Legislature on the 3rd September H»21, His Ex- 
ci Policy stated that it was necessary to make some reservation in regard to this 
part of tiic report of the Press Committee and that if the Press Act were 
l .t might become necessary to consider what form of protection should 
given to the Princes in substitution. Subsequently to the proceedings of the 
n Committee a urther and more detailed investigation was undertaken and 
K was then found that the occasions on which the Press Act had bcenluscd in 
connection with attacks on the Princes had been far more numerous than the Pron 
Committee had been led to believe, and further, that objectionable attacks were 
of very frequent occurrence. 


The question whether legislation was needed to protect the Princes against 
such attacks was fully discussed during the session of the Chamber of Princes 
held in November last, and the Chamber passed a resolution without, a division 
r-c mraendiug to His Excellency the Viceroy that steps should be taken to 
safeguard them, their States and their Governments. In this connection it may 
be observed that no suggestion has ever b* en made that the powers giv» n to the 
Princes under the Press Act have ever been abused by them. Indeed, the argu¬ 
ment has been that the* Princes have availed themselves so sparingly of the 
protection afforded to them and that, therefore, there is no necessity for the 
1< Relation in question. 

It was in the light of and in consequence of the new materials elicited and 
after consultation with local Governments, Darbars and political officers that 
the Government of India decided that they were bound by their agreements and 
m honour to afford to the Princes the -amc measure of protection aR they bad 
pre viously enjoyed by' the Press Act, and this decision was announced in 
lhr Excellency’s speech on the 5th September last at the opening of the Lceisla- 
fi.iv. L&nr, in hie speech moving for have to introduce the Bill, Sir Willbrn 
. in cent indicated clearly the reasons which had led to this decision and point* I 
on* that the Committee bud not negatived the idea that snch legislation mehfc be 
i.i off-ary in 1 1 '» future. They had only stated that nd< quate materials h:nl not 
b'.m brougLt 1> fore them and very few instances had in fact, ho observed, bo n 
erought to their notice. He also made it clear that further examination ha t 
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i the existence of a mass of material which bad not been before iTiel 
he cited specific instances of insults and attempts to foment chrsSl _ 
These instances, he stated, might have been multiplied, but he refrain- 
frotn doing so in view of the limitations attaching to the discussion of a 
motion for leave to introduce a Bill. Nevertheless, despite the announcement 
by His Excellency the Viceroy that the Government were committed not nob¬ 
by treaties etc. t but above all in honour to the measure and in face of the clear 
indication by the Home Member that since the issue of the report of the Press 
Committee fresh materials amply justifying and indeed necessitating its enact¬ 
ment had become available, the Assembly rejected the motion for leave to 
introduce and declined even to consider the Bill. 

It is alleged in the statements of Messrs. Rangachariar and Ginwala that a 
precedent for this action is to be found in the rejection by the Assembly , a 
Government Bill (The Indian War Relief Trust Bill) in September 1921. It 
is unnecessary to discuss the question whether rejection by the legislature or 
one of the Chambers thereof of a motion for leave to introduce a Government 
Bill would, in any circumstances, be in accordance with constitutional practice. 
It will be obvious however to anyone acquainted with the Indian War Relief 
Trust Bill and the proceedings in the Assembly in connection therewith, that 
there can be no real comparison between the action of the Assembly in rejecting 
that Bill and the course adopted by it in regard to a measure affecting the Rulers 
of one third of India and to which the Government had announced that they 
were committed by considerations of honour. 

The contention that there were other avenues of securing the object in view 
which Bhould have been explored and exhausted before certification was resort *d 
to will not stand examination. Of the four alternative courses alleged to have 
been possible, the first two were obviously open to grave objections. The 
prorogation of the Assembly or of both Chambers to be followed by immediate 
resummoning for a new session was clearly a course not contemplated in the 
rules and, moreover, which in the absence of guarantees that the Assembly was 
prepared to reconsider its attitude, coul i have served no purpose. The third 
course suggested, namely that the Bill should have been allowed to 6tand over 
uutil the reassembling of the Assembly and the Council of Sta^e in a new y ssion, 
would have involved a delay of a whole year and might have given r . to 
legitimate apprehension amongst the Princes in regard to the intention - of thin 
Government aud, moreover, could not bo adopted by the Governm r-. on the 
subject of a Bill to which as already stated t . y wore in honour com mi l led. 
The final suggestion that the Government should have dissolved the < hrunb.*r 
and appealed to the country against its decision can hardly have i >en intended 
to be taken seriously. If it was so intended, however, it beirays a complete 
misconception of the circumstances in which such action by the Governor- 
General would be constitutionally justifiable. 


The Viceroy’s Despatch to the Sec. of State 

Finally, a Gazettee “Extraordinary J ’ publishes the despatch of 
Lord Reading to the Secretary of State, dated 1 2th October, r< garding 
thu Indian States* Protection against Disaffection Act, 1922, and the 
latter’s telegram dated 14th November last fully approving of the 
Governor-Gencrars action under Section 67 of Government of India 
Act, The bill waa sought to be intrcduced in the Legislative 
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during the September Eossion at Simla, but Eururnarit^^_ 

oy that House necessitating tha Governor-General's exercise 
powers of certification vested in him under tho Government 
of India Act, a step which cieated intense agitation in tho press. 
After tho certification tho Bill went up bofore tho Upper House 
which passed tho measure in the form recommended by the Governor- 
General, ‘.here being only one- dissentient, Mr. K. V. Eangaswamy 
Iyengar. Lord Reading, before setting forth in great detaij tho cir¬ 
cumstances which made it incumbent on him to take the necessary 
steps to pass the measure into law, declares: V I do propose to, 
exercise tho power vested in mo in tho proviso to sub-section 
two of that section to direct that tho Act shall come into 
oporation forthwith/' 


The Despatch 

Lord Roading iu tho course of his dospatch states : 

Although the Government of India in 1838 and again in 1891 had found it 
u-. ury to give to Uulmg Prince some measure of protection against attack* 
inn, pn^.tUe Press Act of 1910 was the first regular legislative, enactment 
which provided for that purpose. Instances of vilification of Rulers of States 
ami th.-tr kmm-tratious had from time to time been brought to the notice of 
to Government o India, iu reply to the wdl-reinembem? letter of Lord Minto 
V* ‘ I ‘ B adm / had emphasised the dangers of the press, some of 

\ “ m wlt,J b P cc,ft<; reference to the States and in 1909 the Bombay Government 
had drawn attention to tho question of the levy of black-mail from Indian Slab a 
; ers published in British ludia. It was in these circumstances that 
provision was made in the Act for the protection of Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
JJ< r.-n years iater the Government of India, mainly with a view to the removal 
from tli.* statute book of all provisions of Law which were regarded or rcnr< ;• r< 
ed a* savouring of repression, decided to appoint a Committee to examine tha 
working of the Acts relating to tho press and to report as to the desirability 0 *' 
r p almg or modifying them. The ease for Princes was not put befiu the 
<<oimciitee in complete form, but 1 observe that several of the witnesses who 
■A'.:, t In. in selves connected with the press were not opposed to tho grant of 
protection to Rulers of States, and some of them referred to .cases in which 
atb-mptb had be n rnruit to blackmail Durbars The finding of the Press Cora- 
imiUj.: w h » not a finding that no protection was required. It was merely a find 
nef fvt i .#> ' —fdcnco before the Committee did not show that puch protcefu 
Before the Committee reported, my Government bad, iu May 
-■•n the m-orsMty of continuing to Princes in another frrra “t 


. that ibo . 
was ntciP^ary, 
last year, fore 

proucr.irm they would lose if the 
Commit leu reported that th. evidence wai 
i»« ccl.* 11 y fur this protection. \S r c accepted the reet 
■SW’ -tho finding above mentioned: fag 
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The Secretary of State’s Hint 



’ 6n the following day wo received a telegram from Your Lordship’s predeces¬ 
sor which indicated that hia mind was working in the same direction The 
telegram stated— 

“ Shall raise no objection to your introducing legislation but shall be rJad 
if you will consider the following points. I understand there are objections to 
the retention of legal mcaHures for special protection for the Chiefs and Print s, 
but I suggest, that in view of the notorious frequency of blackmail by disreput¬ 
able papers and of the history of the matter, you should consider whether the 
protection of your Courts could be afforded to Chiefs and Princes in a manner 
that would not be negatived by their objection to appearing in Court. The 
difficulties that might arise if this point were raised in the Chamber of Princes 
have no doubt been considered by you.” 

The matter came before the Chamber of Princes which resolved without 
division, urging on the Viceroy to consider measures to safeguard and tecure 
Princes and Chiefs, their States and Governments, against any insidious or 
dangerous attempts. 


Varied Opinions. 


The result of the inquiry that has been made has been to show that prac¬ 
tically all the States which have replied are definitely in favour of .action being 
taken. There are about half a dozen whose views are somewhat different in 
that though they would apparently like to be protected, they would prefer not 
to ask for protection of the local Governments (who, it must be remembered, were 
not in possession of the fuller information on which my subsequent action was 
based). Those of Bengal, the Central Provinces and Assam did not think that 
a case had been made out for legislation though the opinion of the Government 
of the Central Provinces bail reference only to the minor States with which 
they arc in political relations. The Governments of Madras, the Cn t. J 
Provinces and the Punjab were all in favour of legislation, but Bomba, 
apparently in sympathy with the object aimed at, could suggest no satisfactory 
method of attaining it, while the Government of Bihar and Oroffered no 
opinion. Among the political authorities consulted there was an overwh* lining 
majority in favour of taking action, am regards the form that the fi'-tl in was 
to take, opinion was generally in favour of extending the sc^pe-c. rfcom-u 


12i-A. 


The Safeguard in the Bill. 


The question on legislation was considered by my Government m the 
middle of August and it was decided that a hill should be introduced during tho 
forthcoming session. We did not favour the extension of Section li’l-A, aa 
apart from other objections an extension of that flection would have applhd 
to the spoken sb well as to the written word, whereas the Press Act had given 
only protection against the latter. We decided, therefore, to grant i.rntootum 
only in regard to tho written word with the important safe-guard that no court 
should try any offence under tho Act except on the complaint of and un»l< r the 
authority of the Governor-General in Council. Tho* safeguard, l may r but 
out, is more stringent than that provided by Section 196 of tho Criminal 
Procedure Code in regard to prosecutions for sedition in British India for 
tin; institution of which the authority of the local Government or some officer 
empowered by the Gqverqor-Ucneral io Council in this behalf is all lhat ;n 

required,” 
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The Assembly’s Conduct. 



L 


. ^^Fno dospatch then proceeds to state that the Bill was put before 
the Assembly on 23rd September and leave to introduce it was 
refused by 45 votes to 41. Sir* William Vincent was handicapped 
in developing the case by the rule which limits speeches at that 
stage to ten minutes’ duration, but it was never anticipated that 
leave to introduce a Government bill, which the head of the Govern¬ 
ment had vouchod for, would bo rejected in summary fashion by the 
House. It seemed to Lord "Reading impossible to ignoro the action 
of thn Assembly, and after discussing the situation at a Council 
meeting on the 24th, decided to use the special powors of certifica¬ 
tion because the Government owed a debt to tho States both undor 
agreements and in honour. Next day, a motion for adjournment of 
the House to considor tho situation was disallowed by tho President 
of the Legislative Assembly, but Sir William Vincent agreed to 
approach Lord Reading on behalf of tho Assembly with a view to 
ascertaining whether thero was any practical alternative to allowing 
t he bill to take its'eourso under Section 67-B of the Government of 
India Act. His Excellency then says :— 

As it. burned probable that the members of the Assembly who had rejected 
the motion for leave to introduce the bill had not fully realised all that their 
action implied, I received certain leading members of the assembly that evening, 
but the discussion which ensued made it plain that no agreement could be 
reached. I decided therefore to let the bill take its course in the Council of 
State the following day. 

Various amendments were moved. Among them was one for consideration 
early in 1023 which at the Government's instance was rejected by the House. 
As regards the amendments in the bill itself, doubts had been pressed whether 
any such amendments were admissible in view of the wording of the section 
which appeared to enquire that the bill should be passed without alteration in 
the form recommended by me. It seemed to me therefore more prudent not to 
take, any risks and I decided, not without regret, that amendments ought 
not to b: accepted at that stage, though the Home Member gave an assurance 
that we should be prepared later on to consider favourably any amendments 
which might subsequently be shown to be desirable. The Bill was ultimately 
P iv-, d by the Council of State in the form recommended, with only one 
dissentient.” 


The Secretary of State’s Approval 


Tho Secretary of State telegraphed back on 14th November : “I 
desire to assure you that tho provisions of the Act and your action 
in respect tboreof have my full approval and I am taking further 
steps required in pursuance of Section G7 B of tho Government cf 
India Act,” 






The Laws of 1921 



Acts Passed by the Central Legislature in 1921 

Indian Tea C 233 (Amendment) Act —The object of the 
amendment in the Indian Tea Cess Act (IX of 1903) was to nLe 
the maximum rate of the cess loviod on Indian tea from one-quarter 
of a pie per pound to eight annas per hundred pounds. The proceeds 
of the coss wero to ho devoted to propaganda work in connection 
with the consumption of toa in India and abroad. 

The Legislative Assembly (Deputy President’s Salary) Act. 
The Deputy President wa3 to get Ks. 1,000 per mtmem, payable 
only for “ the period during which ho is ongaged on work connected 
with the business” of the Assembly. 

The Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) Act.—Under 
Section 55 of tho Civil Procedure Code of 1908, as soon as a jitdg- 
n mnt debtor arrested in execution of a decree for tho payment of 
money was brought before the Court and expressed his desire to 
tipply to bj declared insolvent, ho was automatically released from 
custody. This provision conflicted with Section 23 of tho Provincial 
Insolvency Act V of 1920, which made such release depend on the 
discretion of the Court. This conflict was avoided by making f ho 
provision in tho Code to depend on the discretion of the Court. 

The Import and Export of Goods (Amendment) Act. —Tho 
provisions of tho Import and Export of Goods Act XI of 191G was 
extended for another year ending with the 31st March 1922. 

The Indigo Cess (Amendment) Act.—The Indigo CV •. Act 
III of 1918 levied cess on indigo at tbe rate of " one rupee per 
mannd of 82-2/7 pounds avoirdupois.” The maximum rate was 
raised to “ one rupee oight annas por hundred weight of one hundred 
arid twelve pounds avoirdupois.’' 

The Indian Finance Act 1921 .—To provide for the increased 
'ponditure in almost all branches of the administration tho 
gistature have to paf?3 a Finance Act every y?ar to impose 
dditional taxes. Tho new taxes of this year fall under thioe 
.(1) tariff ; (2) post ; (3) income and super tax. 

Under the first head of tariff, the general ad valorem import 
uty was raised from 7 and half per cent to 11 per cent, except 
in the case of matches and certain articles of luxury. The machinery 
and stores imported for use in cotton mills were no longer Ireo of 
duty, but amenable to the general tax. Hitherto match-boxes wero 
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di) import duty of 7 half per cent. That duty was rep.^ 

^_^ pecific import duty of 12 annas per gross boxes of matches. 

Du f y ou liquors increased to 3 annas per degree of proof per 
gallon. Articles oi luxury, such as coniectionery, gun-powder, 
motor cars, clocks and watches, electro-plated ware, musical instru¬ 
ments, glass bangles and beads, gold and silver plate, silk piece- 
goods, cinematograph films, firo-works, ivory, jewellery, 


^njuiuincfciiiiyu uiiua, ure-worKs, ivory, jewellery, prints 
engravings and pictures, pneumatic rubber tyros and tubes, smokers’ 
requisites and toys, were all subjected to an ad valorem duty of 20 
percent. The import duty on sugar was raised from 10 to 15 per 
cent; on tobacco, by 50 per cent. 

As to the increase under second head the rates on letters were 
changed. Letters weighing half tola and under were to hear half an 
anna postage ; those weighing up to one tola to bear 9 pies stamp ; 
and those weighing from one tola to 2 half tolas 1 anna postage. 
1 ho postage on book, pattern and sample packots was raised 
so that half an anna was to bo paid for every five totals of weight. In 
ll.u case ol registered newspapers, the lower rato of ono pico per 
every eight tolas remained unchanged ; but the maximum limit 
Ol weight for half-anna post was cut down from 40 tolas to 20 
tolas. Ihorateon parcels also was doubled. It became two annas 
for every twenty tolas. lHJUS 

Tho changes in the income tax and super tax rates wore as 
follow3. lhe untaxable minimum was preserved at Rs e) 000 Tim 
income from Rs. 2,000 to Its. 5,000 taxed at five pies 'in the 
rupee ; that from Iis. 5,000 to Its. 10,000 at six pies in the rupee • 
and the one from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000 at nine pics in the runno’ 
'lbo income of Its. 20,000 to Rs. 30,000 was taxed at, one anna in tho 
rupee; the one of Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000 at one anna and two 
pies in the rupee ; while that of Rs. 40,000 to Ra. 50,000 at ono 
ai.na and four pies in the rupee. Tbo rates of refund were also pro¬ 
portionately raised but in tho reverse order. Tho super-tax up to 
income of Its, 3,00,000 remained stationery. The tax on 

incomes from Rs. 3,00,000 to Rs. 3,50,000 was raised from ! 
pies to 42 pi os ; while incomes of Rs, 3 and half lacs and above w. 
subjected to a tax of 48 pies in place of 3G pies in tho rupee. 

lhe Calcutta University Ac.t.—Tho change of tho seat 
.ovoinment of India from Calcutta to Delhi necessitated the chat go 
relationship betweeu tho Governor General of India and iho Calcut 
university, which was brought into intimate touch with ti 
Governor of Bengal, at its Chancellor. 

TI . pi tansfera and Bequests (City of Madras) Am.— 

“ u '° of Perpetuity is sgaii in born t of 

the Hindu or tb* Mabowtlw. Tbo Mahcm.edu., ha- e-epod 
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fi/rigour of the rule by the Mussulman Wakf (Validj^t 
M914. The Hincln bad* been able to modify its effect 
provision that such transfer or disposition shall not 
be invalid morcly by reason only that the transferee or legatee 
was an unborn person at the dato of the transfer or the do.it h 
of tho testator. The modification was effected in the Madras City 
bv the enactment of Madras Act I of 1914. For the rest of India it. 
was done by Act XV of 1916. The Madras High Court held re¬ 
cently that the Madras Aot. could not operate in the City of Madras, 
as tho Madras Legislature had no power to curtail the rights of 
citizens in tho City, which were governed by tho Hindu Law as it 
stood when the Royal Charter Act, 24 and 25, \ ic. c. 104 was 
passed. To remove this doubt, the present Act was passed. 

The Enemy Mission Act.—During tho Great Mar it was 
found that a number of Missions were tainted by German influence 
or were in fact German Missions. The British Government trans¬ 
ferred tho management of those Missions to tho various custodians 
of onemy property during tho War. After the war tho manage¬ 
ment was transferred to the Boards of Trustees in different 
parts of tho country who wore entrusted with the carrying on of 
, tho educational, religious and charitable work of tho displaced 
missions. Tho above arrangement received legislative sane' ion 
by this Act. 

The Indian Marine (Amendment) Act. —The object of this 
measure was to obviate a difficulty in procedure in the tri.il of a Royal 
Indian Marine Officer by an Indian Marine Court. Before the Court 
could bo assembled, the sanction of tho Governor General in Council 
bud to be obtained ; this resulted in great delay of tho trial. 1 his Acl 
provided that the sanction of the Director of Marine was sufficient. 

The Indian Works of Defence (Amendment) Aet—Tho*.. 
Amendments, sought to bo nuido in tbe Indian >\ orbs of 0 onco 
Act VU of 1903, wero of » iornial nature and 
recent change in the organisation of the Army 

The Negotiable Instrument (Amenc 
tiublo Instruments Act XXVI of 1 H 
providing for excuse of delay in making t rr^c 
when tho delay was caused by circumstances 
the holder. . This wn- embodied in Section 
from Portion 16 (i) of tho Lnglish Bills of h 
Tho Bcopo of Section 75 A was extended 
in presentment for acceptance by this Act. 

The Carriers (Amendment) Art.—Tho lHh 
Yurritr in India is row brought into a lire v. ith the 
Indian Kailways. Tbe preeen\ Act tnodifie* tbe 


tod 


i*y 


lio 


rero 
India. 

Iment) Act—Tho Nago- 
fttr v ndod in 1930 by 
sntment for payment, 
beyond tho control of 
5 -A, which was copied 
vchange Act, 18.S2. 
s to excuse delay 

lit v of a common 
liability of the 
liobility of th^ 
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THE CENTRAL LEGISLATURE 

^v>"l°\ in tho caso of scheduled articles not declared n-mroi- 
°* , B ^- c ‘ ! f° r l° ss or damage arising from negligence on 
pim or on that of his agents or servants. The liability of the 
common carrier in this country is now similar to that in England. 

the Indian Lac Cess Act.—An export duty is levied at the 
rato of four annas per manor] in the case of lac and two annas per 
mam u in t no case of reiu.sc lac exported from any customs port to 
any port beyond the limits of British India. Tbo proceed* 
of the cess are to be banded over to the Lac Association, who 
aro to apply it to measures for tho promotion of improved methods 
oi etmivarion and manufacture of lac. 

The Indian Post Office (Amendment) Act.—It was found 
that -dutiable articles received by post from beyond British India 
were not systematically appraised. It was, therefore, enacted by 
Section 2 i-A that any Officer of the Post Office might bo empowered 
to deliver any postal article received from beyond British India and 
^u-pec ted to contain any thing liablo to duty, to a Customs authority 
S»V ha11 dca Wlth lt Undor the P ro ^3iona of the Customs Act, 

The Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Act.—The sentence 
of forfeiture, which is now universally regarded aa an offensive 

;y:tf°r^r Tt C ,r by ,bis , Act 1)y repeali,l « Sections Cl and 
, cl tho Code. Ibe offences under Sections 121, 121-A 'in.l 

wbich wore Visited with orders of forfeiture, arc now “HevJd 
of their burden and made punishable with increased fine 

1 he Cattle I respaas (Amendment) Act. —The scale of fi, JCS 
imposed for the cattle impounded has been fixed by the Cattle 
I iv a pass Act as far back as 1671. Tbe fixed scale operates alike 
throughout the . country, independent of local conditions. In 
tho rus, of habitual trespass, tbo fine is usually doubled. Tide 
py.tcni i.s now done away vvith ; and tlm new ecction 12 regulates 

to the varying circui 

province by notifications to bo issued from time to time, by tbo L< 
Uovornnient concerned. 

The Maintenance Orders Enforcement Act.—This refers to 
UTH'rr pra.Mico in Bril fib Society. Desettinn of wives by thoir 
hii.banr^nnH of fU children by thoir fathom had become vVry 
ny common nmongsr the British ‘Tommies* during the 


cotivonif 


d in order that such people may 


great War. The Act was 

no' o*cape maintenance nrtl. r passed by any British Court. 

1 ,i A d i v U "! ,10 1 (Amendment) Act—Tbe provisions of tl a 
W1 Aomi., 110 ,, Act ! oil £94 „ e re, in their working, found do- 

tuiudodby'thi* aT' J l,g ,or 8Uffioicut “PP* 1 ' 11 *- Tl,i « >'« «afc- 
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The Chamber of Princes 



2ND SESSION—tig I<R1, 7TU NOVEMBER 1021 

The second session of the Chamber of Princes and Chiefs in 
India was opened by the Viceroy,; H. E. Lord Heading on the 7tb 
November 1921. About .30 out of some 700 Princes and Chiofs 
Were present. Proooedings'wore not open to the press but the 
\ icoroy gravely delivered along address to.suoh a'representative 
and august body and asked thorn to discuss and docido questions— 
some trivial and somo momentous—behind the backs Of those who 
were moat concerned. 


The secrecy of tbo proceedings was takon as a huge joke by 

me'i't°t e t enPr;1 ' Wh,le fcho Ltacno of Nations and the Disarm*. 

^ ,"° rC T" f ° \ vithhold information about their 

Pub bd.v i Vub !° an< ’ aro desirous of the widest 

of simo-nn Tt f® a , lly •?"""* tbat ,hef0 30 smaller Chiefs out 
of b d9 . t f ieir ,,atla actiqn8 from public view. None 

11 rod! K? r | • &t t teS ’ . SUch ** ,he Nizam ’ s Dominions, ‘Mysore, 
oaroda, Kashmir, % ete. were represented. Among the items of 

■ r weVo, questions relating to mining 
railways and telegraph and the acquisition of land fj 

business purposes. But as the proceedings were held in camera 

•:^r^:;r notbegiven - **.**** ^ 


H. E. the Viceroy’s Address 

. \o\ir Highnesses, — Two month's ago as tbo representative of f T r.*> 
Majesty, I • opened for tbe fir/ r time during rny period ■ , tho 

two great constitutional Chambers of the British Indian Legislature.' 
To-day, it is my pleasant duty to open' tho Second Session of tlio 
Olio mho r of Princes. I h so doing I act as tho represents five of 
»Ti -> Mnjf-ty and nin privileged to oonvey to.you, as partner* in tlio 
Empire, his good wishes fbr tho snivel* of your deliberations.. Pur 
L cannot forget, that as Viceroy 1 stand in a relation of i.p. d 
intimacy to your Chamber as I ha\o tlje bonourjo bo your Prosid nt 
an ) Ihe right to take part in your diVcusbions. I trust th »t i his 
bund between may lucres V tho mutual esteem at f regard that 
havo hitherto characterised tbe relations between.the Viceroy aid 
the Princes and which ar& continued on my’dde ami I hope also on 
yen'll. May our Association in this Chamber be fruitful of benefit. 

to your order, to your subjects, to Hrit'Ub India and to the Em»dio»_ 

limt >v*» the four fold object Ilia Mojeety set before uy in bj s 
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the chamber of princes 

u.nMon made when the Chamber was inaugurated oi» 
jxajj^by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught; I know of 
no moro fitting aim. Let us pray that- we may attain it. 

His Royal Highness’ visit comes l think at an opportune 
moment. The India of the armistice is not even the India of to¬ 
day. Tho reform of tho Government of British India has beon 
accompanied by a fresh adjustment of our relations with tho States 
and it is well that tho Prince should see for himself something of 
tho change which has come over tho spirit of India and the promiso 
of a new, and lot us hope, a better life. In that promise tho States 
too have their share. 


Princes as Counsellors of Viceroy 

Few things havo impressed me more than the groat progress 
that has been made during the past few years in the direction of 
giving tho States an organic unity and equipping the new organism 
with th< beginnings of a constitution. The old policy of rigid 
isolation has been abandoned. You meet in a common Chamber for 
purposes of joint deliberation. Under the ebartor of your Chamber, 
which you yourselves helped to draft, the Princes as a body are 
recognised a* the advisors of His Majesty’s represontativo and of 
t ie Government, of tlio Crown. Your weight in our counsels is tho 
weight of your united strength and that strength will grow with its 
exercise. 

Your Chancellor and the Standing Committee bad two meeting* 
after tho close of last session and since then papers havo b< n 
circulated to them in regard to all matters which wore coming 
before tho Chamber. The result of their labours is to bo found in 
the reports and summaries dealing with mining concessions, irlo- 
giupha, the acquisition of non-residential immovable property in 
Btitish India and railways, which form items 4, 8, 9 and 10 on 
the agenda. These summaries, Your Highnesses will understand, 
represent the considered opinion of the Standing Committee as to 
the policy the Govt, of India should pur. no in those matters. \fh r 
the Ch ur.brr has recorded its views it will bo for my Government lo 
t -.1. • Them into consideration and to make an announcement regard 
ing the policy which will in future bo followed. But before) such 
announcement can bo made it will be necessary for my Government 
to t i eui’p the revised summaries with Local Governments and in 
-omc case* perhaps to mako a reference to tho Secretary of NtnM, 
i ” ill not my any more at; present, on tho subjects dealt with in 
tin so summaries. To be perfectly frank, I have not yet had occa 
eion fully to etudy for myself ihe i ues raised and I shall ILt.cn 
With gr< at to Your Highness’ discussion of th 
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j] THE VICEROY'S ADDRESS 

/two last items of business on tho programme 
ec.tiob^of the Chancellor and tho Standing Committee for the 
coming year. These officos are no sinecure and the Chamber has, 
I think, been fortunate in tho selections it made la9t February to 
fill them. Tho bulk of tho work has naturally fallen on tho Chan¬ 
cellor and we are all of us deeply grateful to His Highness tho 
Maharaja of Bikanir for tho efficient and business-like mariner in 
which inspite of ill health ho has discharged his duties. Ho has 
sot a noblo oxamplo to those who como aftor him. The mofiabors 
of tho Standing Committee have also served you woll though their 
duties are naturally less arduous than those of the Chancellor and 
to them as well as to him you will, I have no doubt, desire to 
express your gratitude. 

1 now leave the agenda for a momont to refer to certain other 
matters which are of interest to the Rulers of Indian States though 
they do not appear among the subjects for discussion. They aro 
three in number: (1) The Fiscal Commission ; (‘2) the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Forcos of Indian States and (3) tho protection of tho 
Rulers of States against attacks in the pross and on the platform 
in British India. 

I shall be very brief in my remark on all the three subjects. 

The Fiscal Commission 


Your Highnesses have already received intimation of the appoint¬ 
ment. of the Fiscal Commission and copies of the questionnaire. 
The question is one of joint concern to British India and tho Stato.j 
as, though tho revenue from customs is a British Indian roceipr the 
clFoct of tho fiscal system adopted by Government is felt, throughout 
India and I trust that at any rate those Da r bars whu.-o omnm. rcial 
interests are considerable will give the Commie ion the houcht o: 
their views, Tho Commission which has been appointed i ; strong 
me. It will consider among other matters the question of a pro¬ 
tective tariff for India. This question is ono of prime importance 
both for the consnmors and for manufacturers in the States as v eil 
as in British India. 

Reorganisation of State Troops 

Tho scheme for the reorganisation of State troops is progressing 
rapidly. The Inspector General, Imperial Service Troops, with a 
specially eolooted stalf officer has already made an extensive tout 
through the States which now maintain Imperial Service Troops 
and a number of others which are anxious to take advantage of tho 
now proposals. Tho scheme is based largely on suggestion- made 
by Ilis Highnoss the Maharaja of Ahvar. He asked Government 
to hi art with the assumption that in time of emorgouey all tho 
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?oj?Syof the Indian States in mon, money and material wrfc 
at the disposal of the British Government. Your High¬ 
ness*?^ are in possession ot the first draft of the proposals and I 
think you will all agree that the dominant note of the new policy 
is one of trust, — a trust, I may add, increased by comradeship in 
battle that was tried and not found wanting. Practical experience 
in working out the scheme has, l understand, suggested certain 
alterations and the proposals as they now stand are to bo discussed 
by a Committee of Princes and certain of my officers during the 
present session. What we have to aim at is greator efficiency both 
in organisation and in armaments while, with a view to give your 
Highness’ troops a new sphere of activity, they aro being offered a 
definite part in tho general scheme of internal security. 

The Press Act 


The third question is one which has, I fear, boen giving your 
Highnesses i-omo anxious thought during the past summer. Tho 
Act is the only statutory weapon we possess for tho protection 
of Princss against attacks from the press in British India. It is an 
instrument which was devised for our own protection as well as 
for yours and it has been used for both purposes. My Government 
h is, however, now decided after full deliberation to discard it on 
grounds which have boon publicly explained. Your Highnesses 
will realise that it would have been difficult to retain for tho benefit 
of the members of your order a measure of law which was thought 
unnecessary for His Majesty the King. The grant to Your Uigh- 
nesaess of protection in another form is a matter which will require 
careful consideration. I alluded to the question in my speech at tho 
opening of the Houses of the Legislature on tho 3rd of Soptemb.r 
and I refer to it again to-day to givo Your Highnesses.an assurance 
that it ia still engaging my most earnest attention, and, is I 
observed, it will form tho subject of a resolution to bo moved by 
II. 11. the Maharaja of Alvvar during the course of the deliberations 
of your Chamber. I shall look forward with the greatest interest to 
the debate which will tako place upon the subject as it will inform 
my mind and will assist me in coming to conclusions as to the conrso 
that should be followed by the Government of India in this respect. 

I will now return, if you will allow me, for a brief space before 
I close, to tho agenda list of the session. There is one item on tho 
lif t which is so significant, so arresting, so typical of the change 
that the war ha3 wrought that I feel driven to dwoll for a moment 
o: tho thoughts it suggests. I refer, need I say it, to tun first 
Porn on tho programme, tho report which His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Nuwauugar is to present in regard to his work on tho 
L‘ iguo of Nations, I eball not anticipate what Iiis Highness will 
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I morely ask you to run your momory back to the begii* 

/ar and to compare your position—the position of your order— 
"and now. Then your States were isolated and quite separate 
entities. You had no tie, no common organisation, no collective 
organ of expression. Not only were you shut out from the world 
of international affairs but you had no rocognised method of ascer¬ 
taining each otbor’s views on matters affecting the States in 
general. Now you have your Chamber, and one of your members 
chosen as a representative on the League of Nations. That, Your 
Highnesses, is reform in one of its aspeots, tho creation of a new 
order of things, strengthening your position, advancing your dignity. 
JBut as your horizon widens, new ideas emerge into view. You 
cannot exclude them. Events are compelling the study of the work¬ 
ings of forms of Government other than your own and the effects 
which certain forces seem almost inevitably to produce on tho 
beliefs, tho foolings and the aspiratious of the great masses of man¬ 
kind. That, Your Highnesses, brings us to reform in anothor of its 
aspects, reform as an answer to tho awakened consciousness of the 
people. These forces cannot be bidden to halt. They must bo 
faced and dealt with. I know full well that you have already 
reflected deeply upon them and that they will continue to ongage 
your attention, so that when they present themselves to you for 
solution you may know the answer you wish to make. 

Roform as it effects Your Highnesses ha3 two aspects, one 
affecting yonr relations with the British Government in India and 
t.he other your relations with your own people. I am suro that 
Your Highnesses will already have realised that the place of tho 
Indian States in the India of the future is a problem which ir i-- 
difficult to solve and requires much thought. It must engigo tho 
attention of all Your Highnesses. For the present I will uuroly ask 
Your Highnessoa to ponder over the problem and to look ahead. 
Wo shall need your counsel. 

As regards the socond aspect of the problem, you will remember 
. that my predecessor Lord Chelmsford referred to tho subject of 
internal reform in the States in his speech at the opening of the 
* Conference in November 1919. That advice was given by one who 
\ vas a sincere well wisher of your order. I shall not at this early 
period of my Yicaroyalry attempt to add to it. I merely remind 
you of it. Lord Chelmsford, though he was so largely responsible for 
the reforms in British India, made no suggestion that you should copy 
them. Tho timo and the place and the manner of change, if oh ngo 
there is to bo, are in your hands. But tho forces with which you 
have to deal ire live forces. They noed and they dosorvo careful 
btudy. May you bo guided to deal with them prudently and well, 

47 
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ive dealt at length on the great changes which have talfelT 
Your Highnesses’ position of recent years. The services 
rendered by you during the war are a matter of glorious history. 
His Majesty has been graciously pleased to bestow marks of his 
favour on many individual members of your order, bul to day I am 
authorised by him to announce the giant of a further privilege. 
For the future, except at installations and investitures, whero local 
custom will continue to be followed, His Imperial Majesty has been 
pleased to dispense with the presentation of Nazars at ceremonial 
visits or receptions either to himself or to the members of bis 
family or to any of his officers to whom it has hitherto been custo¬ 
mary to present them. 

And now, Your Highnesses, we shall proceed to our delibera¬ 
tions. I shall value your counsel, particularly of those Princes who 
arc experienced in the administration of thoir States. As the 
representative of the King-Emperor, it is my special duty, as it is 
my privilege, to confer with you who wield the power and bo i 
the responsibility of ruling over your States whose honourable 
loyalty and devotion to the King Emperor aro now both traditional 
and indisputable, and 1 trust, indeed 1 am convinced, that mutual 
advantage will rosult and that our combinod efforts may add lustre 
tn the history of India. And here at thij moment when for the* 
first time it falls to ray lot to address the Princes of India assembled 
in this Chamber, let mo assure you that I regard it as an honour 
and a privilege, that 1 look to you whose history in many respect* 
is well known to me as it is to all students of India, to assist me as 
I know you will, to the best of your ability, in discharging the 
gravely onerous task which has been placed upon my shoulder*. 
The India of to day is perhaps riot easy to govern. I h,i . d 

in the earlier part of my address to you to forces that have arisen 
that cannot bo disregarded but must indeed be considered rather 
as the natural outcome of human progress and which no human 
agency can ever bold back and it behoves us—l speak of us, tba‘ 
ie, yop, the Princes of India and myself as the representative of the 
King Emperor and the head of the Government of India—to do our • 
utmost so to guide the counsels of those who are at the head o f 
addrs in India that we may be privileged to do our best, one an d 


all of us, in our own spheres at our own time and in our own action 
to do above all that which we believe to bo right, to p ersist- in it 
notwithstanding that it may be advorsely criticised, to ponder ou r 
the comment that may bo mado, to judge of all the counsels th a 
iruy bo given but in the end to take the burden upon ourselves of 
doing what wo honestly, eurnestly and sincorely believe in bo the 
right course to bo followed, 
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The Laws of 1922 



The Indian Electricity (Amendment) Act._In 

fir 3 t Indian Act regulating the use of electrical energy was j 
was repl acor ] by another Acfc in 1910. The increase! 
electricity j n India has revealed defects in the wording o 
which a,* e sought; to be remedied by the present Act. 
the Act; defines ‘service line\ Overhead service line 
like flic underground lines, be governed by Sec. 17, claus* 
Act (Sec. 3 ) Where any tree or structure is likely tc 
with an aerial line, the obstruction may be removed by 
of the First Class in the mofussil or by the Comm 
Police in the presidency towns (Sec. 5 ). Sec. 20 of th< 
Act has been amended by giving authority to the licensee 
the supply of energy to the consumer who refuses to 
icunsoo or his authorised employee to enter the promises tc 
any of the acts which he is authorised to perform (Sec. 7). 
a licensee used to make his rules or bye-laws. It is 
’town that all such rules should be previously sanctioned t 
ment (Sec. 8 ). A licensee can charge the consumer f 
supplied either by the actual amount of energy supplied c 
electrical quantity contained in the supply ; (Sec. 9). 
min or points which cause friction between the cons 
bconaee are disposed of (Ss. 11-13). Where an accide 
connection with the supply which results, or is 
result, in loss of life or personal injury, the consumer 
notice of it to the Local Government (Sec. 15). In 
a theft of energy the responsibility rests on the consumer 
A consumer who ba 9 his property situated beyond th 
100 yards but within the area of supply of the licensee, ea 
to certain conditions, obtain a supply of the current 
A licensee may impose a minimum charge on the 
irrespective of the actual use of the energy (*eo. 2S) 

2. The Indian Factories (Amendment) Act—T 
of this act is to ameliorate the condiiions of labour, as i 
recommendations of the International labour conference. 

Has been sought to be achieved by raising the maxi 
minimum ages of children ; by limitation of adult ho 
os of factories, and by enlarging the definition of 
A child’s 8 ge has been raised from fourteen to fifteen, 
nition. of the term “factory’’ now includes concerns > 
driven by mechanioal power and which employ twent 
47|iM~»yf 
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The Local Government can extend the 
/the Indian Factories Act to any concern though 
power yet which simultaneously employs ten pepons (Sec. 
erm ‘week’ is defined as the period between midnight on 
night and midnight on the next Saturday right (Sec. 
ild can work in a fabtory only with a certificate from a 
Surgeon; but the certificate can be revoked if the child 
ter fit for employment (Sec. 4). Only a “registered 
er” can be a “certifying surgeon” under the Act (Sec. 5). 
child employed in a factory is not fit for emplc>y iTlfin L 
ctor can compel the child to be re-examineci ky a 
Surgeon (Sec. 6). Sec. 9 of the principal Act ha? keen 
y providing that the atmosphere in a factory shall not ho 
d humid by artificial means as to be injurious to tho 
raployees (Sec. 7). Where an Inspector finds any factory 
of the ways, works, machinery or plant thereof, danger- 
-miirlUe, he shall call upon the manager to remedy the 
'c. 9). Ho can al«o prohibit tbo employment of child 
thnro parts of a factory which :re dangerous to children 
An interval should be given of one hour after six working 
'ho case of adults and of half an hour in the cA p Q of 
working for r e hours (Sec. 12). Every workman is 
> a weekly holiday of a day: generally Sunday is 
>i' the purpose ; but the day can he changed provided 
on gqfc a break in their work once in ten days (Sec. 13). 
ium age of children has been raised from nine to twelve 
\ 14). The working hours in each day are limited 4 o 
i*9 and a week consists of sixty working hours (Sec 17). 
iovernment may exempt any factory from the provisions 
dim, Factories Act for special reasons ; but for every 
work, the workman should be paid at a rate which shall 
;t t svepty-five per cent, more than the ordinary rato. 
jr indigo, tea or coffee can also he exempted from the 
of See. 21 and 22. It will he competopt to tho 
General fn Council to mak? rules for disinfection of wool 
<s infected with anthrax pores (Sec. 23). The maximum 
Sec 43 haw Iren raised from 200 to 500 (Sec 20). 
he Benares Hindu University (Amendment) Act.— 
who is not a Hindu can he a new member of the first Court 
Hindu University : the existing non-Hindu members 
jr competent to act on the first Court, 
he Special Laws Repeal Act—This Act repeals the 
•nces Regulations of Bengal and Madras. The State 
ct of 1807 and the Forfeiture Aot of the same year are 
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ogated. Tbo omcrgency legislation of the Dofenc^ 
the infamous Anarchical and Revolutionary Crim<*» 
only known as the Rowlatb Act) are at last repealed. 

5. The Indian Criminal Law Amendment Repealing Act.- 
In keeping with the repeal of State Offences and tho other Acts, 
mentioned above, this Act repeals Part I of the Indian Criminal L" .v 
Amendment Act, which provided for a special summary procedure 
for trial of certain offences. 

6. The Indian Lun^^y (Amendment) Act—By this Act if 
is proposed to call a “Lr uiatuAsylum,” a Mental Hospital, for.the 
idea is not to confine launat. but to cure him of his malady- If in a 
particular Lunatic Asylum t»>re happens to be no adequate pro¬ 
vision for curative tr 0a tment, Local Government may call upon 
the person in charge ot tho Aysim to make it, and on his failure to 
do so, may cancel the li cenro (S^. 4 ). Secondly, it is e&usidered 
more advantageous to est ablish cetral mental hospitals in different 
parts of India. To mak 0 the iea workable, it is enacted that 
when a lunatic of one province issent to the mental hospiral m 
another province, tbo foirm'r ohoul bear the cost of keeping him 
(Sec. 5). 

7. The Indian Emigration \ct.- The main purpose of tho 

present Act. is to abolish “indent ' d emigration”, which ol j'Cr v.;is 
hitherto served by Rule 16 A <f ne Ddeuce of India Con-uliduHon 
Rules, 1918,. t he rtrm ‘emgra^ion , is therefore defined a* the 
departure by sea out of i^rit/-h India of any per on under w eg** - 
mo: *■ fur hire in any cou/ry h'yond 1 he limits of India >m»i >» ,v 
person who is assisted to iCport wi'h the intention of wo' 
hire or engaging in agrieil tur ° ,!1 coy country beyond rh 
India (Soc. I ( c )). fV»r the°°ntrol of emigration in future 
of Emigrants is tr, * pointed (See. ?•) '.hose general 
enumerated (Sp nl dovernmont may appoint Medical I .-u-c t* 
of Emigrants ( L Aiid also agents to safeguard t he in.u-.i 

of emigrants countries (Sc v 7). It my also »opm,.t 

e ' gn diet any Protector of Emigrants (S«‘v M 
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action of skilled labour is also regulated by rules \i 
wo . It can only be from ports specified above (SecT 
®*Son wishes to emigrate skilled workmen, he has to apply for 
permission to the Local Government (Sec. 16), which may grant 
the permission (Sec. 17). The employer and the employed should 
then appear before the Protector of Emigrants who would satisfy 
himself that the employed have understood the terms of their 
engagement, and would enter the details in a register kept for tho 
purpose (Sec. 18). A security is to be furnished by the employer 
which m:iy be returned to him on his m’rig the terms of his 
agreement but is liable to be forfeited u bis failure to do so (S. 19)' 
Tho power of the Local Govt, to gran'Permissh on may bo delegated 
to the Protector of Emigrants (S. 9). Gov 0 f India can also 
prohibit emigration of skilled workei (S. 2 i). Emigration in con¬ 
travention of the provisions of this *-ct is 'punishable with a hue of 
Hs. 50 ; but tho person offending e a inst t ,he provisions as to agree¬ 
ments is liable to bo punished with tine of Rg. 500 (S. 25). Fraudu¬ 
lently inducing another to emigra* is punishable with imprisonment 
which m,'.y expend to one year o with fine 0 r with both (S. 26) ; 
and fa.^c representation of Govmme nt authority is punishable by 
six mo a tbs’ imprisonment, or a r 'e of Rs. 500 or with both (S. 27). 

8 The Delhi University Ar --T his Act establishes a residential 
and unitary teaching University ai Ddhi on the lines of the Benares 
Hindu Tjni ity Act. It enacts the constitution oi' tA'e University 
audits component bodies. The first :egSlationa of the University 
are sen out in a Schedule and are to rema,, i n lu.ee till supplemented 
and supplanted by tho University authorises when constituted. 

9. The Civil Procedure Ameidment Act.—If a person 
brings l- false or vexatious complaint j n a ^iminal Court, be is 
liable t° pay a compensation of Rs. 50 to* Q the accU36 d under 
Sec. 2 of the Criminal Procedure Code. g ut ' ’ovision existed 
hitherto to protect a person against falsi^ or N . dous claim or 
defence tn a Civil court. It is now enacted \ of the Code 

that a Civil Court, when it is satisfied that a ' q has nut forward 
a fal-ifl (jr vexatious claim or advanced a 7^ 0lioe » may award 

compi najirory costs oxtending to Rs. 1,0 (jQ C) \ The power can, 

however, ho exercised only by a trial C r J \ in no event be 

exorcist* 1 . by a Court of Appeal ($. 4^ 1 CU 

10. The Indian Limitation A ni 
iw\ if tl' Q gp3cial provisions conti 

of the parent Act applied when a period of limi^ 100 wa9 P rov '^ e< ^ 
J any special or local law. T oat ha r ' n0 v been removed 

by this Piaotment and those pro n * fi j OIJ8 havo bi ,en ma< ^ e applicable 
tv the periods of limitations PrCyidod a,y a *ccit** or local law, 


endment **■~ U , WftS d ° ub f 
i in s. 4. e' 5 -. 91018 and ^ 
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I The Indian Income Tax Act.—The Act differs el 
6redecossors. The rates at which the tax is levied 
by the Finance Act enacted every year. The Act has 
made two innovations. First, the tax for the year is calculated on the 
income of the foregoing year; this leads to the abolition of the 
adjustment system. Secondly, composition of the tax is done away 
with. The rules under the Act are now simplified and made 
uniform throughout India. The power of reference to the High Court 
is now a matter of course. Chapter 1 deals with the charge of income 
tax. It can be levied in a given year In respect of income, profits 
and gains, of the previous year (S. 3). Such income, profits and gains 
will be those derived in British India or received in British India 
(S. 4). The second Chapter enumerates the income Tax authorities 
(S. 5). The third Chapter deals with taxable income. This 
is divided into six different heads : (l) salaries (S. 7) ; (2) interest 
on securities (S. 8); (3) property (S. 9) ; (4) business (S. 10); 
(5) professional earnings (S. 11); and (6) other sources GS. 

12). Income, profits and gains shall be computed in accordance 
with the method of accounting regularly employed by the assessec 
(3. 13). Exemptions of a general nature are next dealt with : 
e.l/. , no tax can be lowed on a sum received by a co parcener 
in a joint Hindu family : nor on any dividend as a shareholder in a 
Company the guius of which are already assessed to income tax 
(S. 14.) Premia paid for the assurance of a person or his wife are 
exempt from assessment (S. 15). Chapter IV concerns itself with 
deductions • nd assessments. Income tax on salaries and interest on 
securities is charged in advance (3. IS); iu other ca 3 vit is r \iyaM-j 
by the asaessee direct (3. 19). Where a Company pays income tax 
direct, it shall issue a certificate to that effect to it* aivu uboiders et 
the time of distributing divideuds (3. 20) Every Company is bound 
to furnish a return, in the prescribed iorui, of tin total income of. the 
Company by the first of June every year (8. 22) on the basis of 
ti the tax may be levied (8. 23). If a C ^ifors ai 

under any of the beads it shall bo entitled to a set- jIi foi.it against- 
gain unde, other heads (8. 24.) If a business- 19 discontinued, the 
assessment will bo made for the period for which the business was 
going on (3. 25), In cases of change of ownership of a bu.sindns, 
the incoming man ia assessed (S. 26). In case there is any 

concealment of income, the offender is liable 
sum which he has avoided to pay a3 tax (S, 
the amount oi tax is levied, a notice of demand w»d be. served tb 
the a lessee (3. 29). 3s. 30*39 deal with appeals. Liability in 

special cases is considered in the next Chapter. Herein lain- the 
liability oi guar lv-.ns, trustees ai.d agents (8. id) , Courts oi 'A 


of a 

case there is 
i pay as penalty the 
28). As soon as 
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0. j and non-residents (S. 42). In the next Chap tell 
tax and penalties is divscus-sed. The date on which tE 
3le is mentioned (S. 45) ; the mode and rime of the recovery of 
t he tax (S. 46) and penalties (S. 47) are provided for. Chapter 
II treats of refunds (Ss. 48-50) , The offences relating to 
the income tax Act and penalties attaching thereto are given in 
S. 51-54. The subject of super-tax is treated in Chapter IX. 
Rules under the Act may bo made only by the Board of inland 
Re venue for the whole o^ India in order to insure uniformity 
(8. 59), It is within the' competence of the Governor General in 
Council to exempt wholly or partially any class of income from the 
tax (8. 60). An assessed person is not bound to apper in person 
before any Ir^come-T&x authority, but can appear by an authorised 
agent (S\6l). To get a question'of law decided'. the Commissioner 
may state a caso^ to the High Court for opinion ; or an assossee 
may compel him to do* so on payment of R 3 . 100 (S. 66). No 
suit can lie in a civil Court to set aside or modify an assessment 
or tho Act, or in respect of anything dono under the Act (S. 67). 
'12. 1 he Indian Finance Act.—Under tho Finance Ant of 

10^2 Sin oral new taxes are imposed. T{ia duty on salt is fixed 
at the hire of Rs. 1-4-0 on a maund. Excise duty on kcrosino is 
levied at Ur. ra T o of one anna on each imperial gallon. The imuort 
Tarilf provides that hides and skins, rpotallic 'pros,, precious stonos 
and .unset pearls, oilseed imported from Indian Natiyo States, raw 
co ton and wool, manures .of all sorts, paper pulp, uniforms’and 
accc"rementa for the personal use of a public servant, anti-plague 
scrums, quinine, water-lifts, imgar mills and oil presses, current 
’-obis ojf Government, gold and silver bullion, used gunny bags; 
printed books, living animals, and specimens of natural science, are 
iron 01 any duty. Ale, boor, porter and cider are chargeable with 
u?> import tariff of eight annas per imperial gallon. Denatured 
fci.nt m levied with seven and half per cent, while Ra. thirty 
kix per gallon'i* assessed ou perfumed spirit and Rs. 30 on liqueurs, 
cordial* etc. Among wines, champagne has to pay Rs. 9 per gallon ; 
while Pihei wines have to pay Rs. 11 S-0 per gallon. An all 
loilpd fluty of 25 per cent, is imposed on all sugars. Tobacco 
unmanufactured has to pay one rupoe per pound while manufactured 
tob cco has to pay double tho amount. A duty of 75 per cent, is 
]«• •'"i on • sgars and cigarettos. Coal, coke and patent fuel have to 
pay tight annas a ton > kerosine and motor spirit boar 0-2-6 on each 
q lilou : while mineral oil carry a seven and half per cent, ad valorem 
v. hdro-arms near a graduated scale. Rs. 24 a seer :iro levied 
' out. and alkaloids. An ad valorem rate of 5 and 11 por 
’"t. jtf fixod for cotton yarn aud piece goods respectively. Matches 
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) Bjuty of Rs. 1-8-0 on every gross of boxes, 
vo and half per cent, is imposed on grain anc 
casks, fire-wood, coppers, machinery, lead-sh 
aeroplanes, printing materials, fodder, bran and pollards. An 
increased rate of 10 per cent is imposed on iron and steel, telegraph 
instruments, railway materials. A fifteen per cont, duty is imposed 
on fish and fishtnaws, fruits and vegetables, flour, oilman's store?, 
groceries and provisions, spices, tea, coffee, gums, resins and lacs, 
tallow and wax, wood and timbers, canes and rattans, cowries and 
shells, unmanufactured ivory, cutlery and hardware, dyeing and 
tanning substances, furniture and cabinet ware, paper, paste board 
and stationary, yarns and textile fabrics. Also on works of art, 
brushos, candles, cinematograph films, maps, oilcakes, oil and 
floor cloth, polishes, rubber tyres, soap and umbrellas. A thirty per 
cont. rate is levied on confectionery, gunpowder for cannons, motor 
cars, clocks and watches, musical instruments, glass bangles and 
beads, manufactures in gold and silver plate, silk piece goods, fire¬ 
works, manufactured ivory, jewellery, pictures, pneumatic rubber 
tyres, smoker’s requisites, and tags. The rates of postage have also 
been increased. A post card has to pay half an anna, while a letter 
bears a one anna stamp. The postage on book posts is retained X 
half an anna for every five tolas in weight. A registered newspaper 
weighing eight tolas can go in quarter anna stamp ; for mere than 
that up to 20 tolas, it has to pay half an anna. 

There is an increase in income tax rates. Incomes below Ks. 
2,000 are exempt from tax. Incomes from Rs. 2.000 to K?. *>,0u0 
have to pay five pies iu the rupee : thoso from Re 5,000 to Ks. 
10,000 pay 6 pies per rupee ; and nine pies per rupee on incomes m 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20.000 to Rs. 30,000 incomes rf 11 *_^ r /‘ 
to Rs. 40,000 pay 15 pies in tho rupee : while a - ‘ r ^° nl 1 
is imposed on incomes above Rs. 40.000. In t o c *- e wn( . 0 j 

a general rate of IS pies is charged irrespective of t*o an oirt i 
income. A graduated scale of super-tax from one .mn 

six annas is levied on inoomes of Rs- oO, 1 ' am . , • 

13. The Ranchi Mental Hospital Act.-Tho «v . .. 

taiuing this hospital was too much oi r\ 1 ! i.... ’ 1 

Government. The Act, therefore, incorporates a Boan. o "i,t., s 
to be elected and selected by various bodies h nieni, ,,, 

to manage the Ranchi Mental Hospital, 01 . <■ • - ' , 

of three and half lacs of rupees from tho H v 1 ' 

paid in stated instalments. A , ^ a 

14 . The Press Law Repeal and Amendment Ac --Tho 

main object of the Act is to repeal tho V v ' “V* 

the Newspaper (Ineifc went® to Offeuoes) - L ^ lt ' • uJ 1 ' 
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^io/iiyof the old Act are, however, kept up. It is bow eT.^- 
-—copy of the Newspaper must contain the name\ofTn!r 
a wrong name has been published as an editor, such 
person can make a declaration before the Magistrate to that effect. 
Two copies of every newspaper must be furnished by the printer .to 
the Government free of cost: failure in this respect is liable 
t0 be „ visited with a fine of Rs. 50. The Sea Customs Act 
of 1878 is amended by the addition of a new section 181A which 
empowers the Chief Customs Officer or any other authorised officor 
to detain any package brought whether by land or by sea contain¬ 
ing any seditious matter. It is permissible to the parry to apply 
to the High Court for releasing the package so detained. The 
Criminal Procedure Code is also amended by the addition of a 
new S. 99A which enables a Local Government to declare 
forfeited and to issue search warrant for any newspaper, book 
or document containing seditious matter. Any person aggrieved 
by the declaration may apply to the High Court which shall 
hear the application by a Special Bench composed of three Judges 
There are also amendments in the Post Office Act. Any officer 
, . ® " ost P fllce ma y detain any newspaper, book or document 
wnieh contains seditious matter (S. 27B). The person aggrieved 
has a right to apply to the High Court. ° 

15 The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act.—The Local Gov¬ 
ernment is empowered to make rules prohibiting the employment of 
child re" under the age of twelve years at piers, jetiiol. landing 
places, wharves quays, docks, warehouses and sheds i„ a port B 

16 1 he Indian Extradition Amendment Act.-The design*. 

• ton Imperial Service Iroops is abolished from January 1 1990 

Troops maintained by Indian States are since then known as Indian 
State Forces” desertion from which is now made an extradition offence. 

17. The Indian Museum (Amendment) Act. — The Director 
General of Arcbseology was one of the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. As he could not attend all meetings of the 
Trustees, it is proposed to add the Superintendent, Archeological 
* ei lV'V-\ 0? *ho Museum, as a Trustee. 

IK. The Negotiable Instruments (Amendment) Act._S. 

131 of th i Negotiable Instruments Act, provides that a banker who 
has in good faith and without negligence received payment for a cus¬ 
tomer of a crossed cheque shall not, in case the tide to the cheque 
proves defective, incur any liability to the true owner of the cheque 
by reason only of havirg received such payment. This protection 
is now extended to a banker who recei ves payment of a crossed 
cheque notwithstanding that he credits hi customer’s account with 
ho amount of the cheque before actually receiving payment, 
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The Court Fees (Amendment) Act.—The Act 
negative a recent decision of the Allahabad High^ 

}ourfc fee 1*9 leviable under section 4 of the Act in an appral 
undeMbe Letters Patent from a judgment of one Judge or the 
Court. Now full Court foe is leviable on appeals from rb^ judg¬ 
ments of even one or more Judges of a High Court, other than judg¬ 
ments passed in the exercise of ordinary original civil jurisdiction. 

20. The Parsee Marriage and Divorce (Amendment) Act. 
—The trials before the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court at Bombay 
take place before eleven delegates : whilst those in the district are held 
before seven delegates. All these delegates must be present through¬ 
out the trial and as groat delay, difficulty and hardship are caused by 
these provisions, it is now enacted that nine delegates in the case 
of the Chief Matrimonial Court and six in the case of other Courts 
shall form a quorum. And when the delegates are equally divided 
in opinion, the decision of facts shall be the decision of the presiding 
Judge. 


21 ihe official Trustees and Administrator General's 
f Amendment) Act.—The Government of India were liable to make 
good all sums required to discharge any liability which the Official 
Trustee or the Administrator General was personally liable to 
discharge, also to pay back any unclaimed assets transferred to their 
credit and account if a claimant established bis claim. Under tho 
new Devolution Rules these subjects are now transferred to the 
local Governments who are now clothed with the abovo liability. 

22. The Police (Incitement to Disaffection^ Act.—This act 
was passed to meot the many sudden resignations from tbo police 
force brought about by the N C O propaganda in 1921 It is m>\/ 
enacted that when a person incites disaffection towards Majesty 
or the Government established by law in British India amongst 


the members of the Police force, or induces any member of it to 
withhold his services or commit a breach of discipline, he can bn 
sentenced to imprisonment of six months or fine which moj. extend 
to two hundred rupees or both (S. 3). Police Association* aro 
exempted (S. 4). No action nnder the Act can be taken exoopt 
wiih the previous sanction of the Commissioner of I once or District 


Mrigistrate as the case may be. , 

33. The Indian Transfer of ships Restriction (Repealing' 
Act.- The restriction which was imposed on the transfer of ships 
during tho war as an emergency legislation has now been removed. 

24. Indian States (Protection against Disaffection,) Act 
(See p. 724). 
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Bate. 


RESOLUTIONS adopted hy the COUNCIL OF STATS 
1 )v. : i'tg Del'd Sr- don 1921 and action of Government taken llureon. 


Moved by. 


Subject of Resolution. 


Action taken by 


14-2-21 


Sir Maneckji Byramji 
Dadabhoy. \ 


lie circulation of speeches by Hia Koval 
H;ghues8 the Duke of Connaught auc 
His Excellency the Viceroy m the 
vernaculars. 


Given effect to in full. 


Government, 


Bo. 


21 - 2-21 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


The Rfc. Hou. V. S. 
Sastri. 

Mr. A. C. Chatterjee. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Re repeal of repressive laws 

Re Washington Conference— Hours of 
work in industrial undertaking. 

Re disinfection of wool ... ••• y 

Re lead poisoning ... ••• | 

Re minimum age of children ••• ^ 

Re creation of employment agencies j 
and provision of advisory boards 
representative of employers and 
workers. 

Re recommendation concerning un¬ 
employment. * 

Re Government Health Service 


Given effect to in full. 


1 

The Bill to amend the Indian Factories Act 
introduced ia the Legislative Assembly in 
March, 1921, which was intended to give 
effect to these Resolutions, have been 
passed in the Assembly. 

The matter is under i he consideration of the 
Government of India and Local Govern¬ 
ments have been addressed on the subject. 


The matter is under consideration of the 
Government of India and Local Govern¬ 
ments have been consulted. 


TAD IE OF RESOLUTIONS [delhi 











Sir Mnneckji Byraroji 
Dadabhoy. 


Do. Mr. Lalubhai Samalda, 
28 *2-2! Maung Po Bye 


33-21 Sir Zulfiquar Ali 
Khan. 


Do The Rt. Hon 
V S. Sastn 


p : *21 Sardar Jogendr* Singh 


Re. Government stocks 


Rc Fiscal autonomy 
Be Burma Reforms Scheme 


Re Teligious susceptibilities of His 
Majesty’s subjects. 


Re amendment of certain enactments 
in regard to use of firearms. 

V -export of foot! grains ... 


Two Committees were appointed in order^ 
consider how best to give effect to the Re 
lution. The Reports of the Committ 
were published with a communique on the 
13th yeptembeT, 1321. As the Resolution 
referred to Government’s future policy it is 
not yet possible to say how far it has been 
acted on in full or part. 



Given effect to in full. 

Action is being taken to give effect to the Reso¬ 
lution. A Committee has been appointed to 
work out details of the scheme and their 
Teport is awaited. 

The Resolution was withdrawn, but a copy of 
the debate and a telegraphic abstract were 
communicated to the Secretarj' of State 
in accordance with the undertaking given 
•by the Hon. the Home Member. 

A Bill to give eff-ct to those paTts of the Reso¬ 
lution which were adopted has been passed 
by the Council of State. It has still to be 
considered by the Legislative Assembly. 

Partial effect has been given by the removal 
of all restrictions on the export of rice 
from Burma. 


26 - 3-21 
Do. 


Mr. Vaman Go bind 
Kale. 

Lala Subbbii Sinha 


Re indemnities and reparations from 

Germany. 

Re ex- mption of agistrafces and Mem¬ 
bers < f the Indiau Legislature from 
the operation of the Arms Act. 


Given effect to in full. 


Local Governments have been addressed in 
accor* ance with the undertaking given by 
the Honourable the Home Member. Replies 
from Local Govts, are not yet complete. 


I 
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Or! J:iAL HE SOLUTIONS adopted h the COUNCIL OF STATE 
Jjiinn:) the Simla Sc ■ 199.1 and aetion of Govt. taJ:en thereon. 



Moved by. 

Mr H. A. F. Lind- y 

f 


Do. 


Do. 


Subject of Desolation 


Limitation of hours of work in fishing 
industry. 


Establishment of Natioral Seamen's 
Code. 


Unemployment insurance for seamen. 


Minimum age for admission of child¬ 
ren to employment at Eea. 


Unemployment indemnity in case of 
loss or foundering of a ship. 


Facilities for finding employment for 
seamen. 


Action taken by Government. 


Given tffect to in full 


Ditto 


Ditto 


The Government of India have ratified tho 
Draft Convention ot the Genoa Conference. 
Steps are now being taken to make the 
provisions of the Convention effective. 


The Govt, of Irdia have undertaken the in¬ 
quiries referred to in the lltsolution. 


It has been decided to appoint a small Com¬ 
mittee to undertake the suggested inquiries. 
The preliminary work of the Committee has 
abeariy been commenced. 


Table of resolutions (himi.a 














ftOK-OFI- IC1AL KB SOLUTIONS adopted by the COUNCIL OF STATE 
During the Simla Sections 1921 and action of Govt, taken thereon. 


Moved by. 


-*« *.‘-21 Sir Maneckji B Datfa- 
bhoy. 

lift. Sahara ja of DarbbaDga 
1 7D-21 Mr. P. C. Setbna 


17 - 5 ' 21 l a a Fakbbir S»rTa . 


Subject of Resolution. 



Action taken by Government. 


Address of Welcome to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Walep. 
Welcome to Lord Reading on his 
assumption of office. 

Rhode* Scholarships 


St 


H i * sport of wheat 


Necessary action was taken in the matter. 


Do. 


do. 


l copy of the Resolution was forwarded to 
the India Office on the 6th October, 1921, 
for the favourable consideration of the 
Secretary of State. Attention was also 
invited to the debate in the Council of 
State. The Secretary of State brought the 
Resolution to the notice of the Rhodes 
Trustees, who informed him that the scholar¬ 
ships originally allotted to Germany have 
long since been bestowed elsewhere and 
that there is no possibility in present cir¬ 
cumstances of creating further scholarships. 
The Secretary of State has, however, desir¬ 
ed the Trustees to place on record his very 
earneet hope that at any future creation of 
scholarships under the Cecil Rhodes Scholar¬ 
ships Settlement, the claims of India to 
participate in the award will receive their 
special consideration. 

Full effect bad already been given to the 
first portion of the Resolution , but no 
further action was considered, possible with 
regard to the latter portion. 
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NON OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS adapted by the COUNCIL OF STATE 
during th • Simla Session 1921 and action oj Govt, taken thereon. 



•Moved by 

Subject of Resolution. 

Action taken by Government. 

Sardar Jog* ndra Singh 

Effect to be given to the Report of the 
Sugar Committee. 

The attention of Local Governments has been 
drawn to matters which are primarily their ^ 
concern. Owing to financial stringency, ^ 
the Central Government is uDable at present ^ 
to proceed with the scheme for a Research 
Institute and a Sugar Board. Local Gov- ~ 
ernments are being asked for their views on O 
the Committee’s suggestion that research 
stations in the Provinces should be under ^ 


the Central Government’s control. Measures 
are being taken with a view to the estab¬ 
lishment of a Sugar School and factory on 
such a scale as financial considerations may 
permit. The views of the Central Govern¬ 
ment regarding the acquisition of land for 
Sugar P'actories will be communicated very 
shortly to the Local Governments. 


Do 


Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas 


Equality of status for Indians in East 
Africa. 


The Resolution has been brought to the notice 
of the Secretary of State in connection with 
the East Africa controversy. 


25-9.21 Dr Ganganath Jha ... 


Uniform system of weights and mea¬ 
sures. 


Given effect to in full, vide Resolution No. 
9. dated the ilrd January, 1922, rublished 
in the Supplement to the Gazette op 
India of the 7th idem. 


TABLE OF REVOLUTIONS [SIMLA 












WINISr^ 



2J9-2I Haiyid Raza Ali 


Eqiality of status for Indians in Sooth 
Africa. 


In a despatch to the Union Government 
muuicating the views of the Governu 
of India on the recommendations of 
South Africa Asiatic lnouiry Com. repi 
reference has been made to this Resolution, 



Appointment of Indians to posts of 
Secretary, Joint Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary. 


army (and Marine) Department lias noted 
the recommendation. 

Education Department already has an 
Indian Deputy Secretary. 


26 - 9-21 


29-9-21 


■ 29 - 9-21 


Mr. P, C. Sethna 

Mr. L^lubhai 
Sam aid as. 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde. 


Foreign and Political Department.— 
The Political Department has recently been 
thrown open to Indiana and they will con¬ 
sequently now ha*e opportunities to qualify 
for the posts in question. The recommend¬ 
ation has been noted. 


Public Works Department.—L ocal Gover¬ 
nments who supply officers for the posts in 
question, have b‘'en asked to take the action 
considered necessary. 

N.B.— There are no posts of Joint Secretary in 
the Army, E ucation and Health and Public 
Works Departments. 

Administration of Aden by the Govern- The Resolution was transmitted to the Secre- 
ment of India. tary of State. 


Purchase ot Stores from England 


At dition of piece system in Govern¬ 
ment presses. 


Instructions have been sent to the High Com¬ 
missioner for India in the United Kingdom 
A Committee has already been appointed to 
take evidence and to make recommendations 
for the conbidei atiou of Government. The 
report of the Committee is awaited. 
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RESOLUTIONS adopt,d by the L , GISLAT1VE ASSEMBLY 

During Delhi .'' ■■don lovernrmn^ token thtreod. 


Moved bv 


Subject of Resolution. 


i 5 - 2 -’ji Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas. 

17 „ Mr. W. M. Hussan- 

aJlv. 


Do. Rao Bahadur T. 

Rangachariar, 


Do. Sir P.S. Sivaswamy 
Aivcr. 


J9-2-M1 Sir T. Holland. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 


Re Listed Posts 
Civil Service. 


in the Indian 


Re Third Class Passengers. 


Re Army in India. 


Re Huurs of work on the draft 
Convention of the Washington 
Labour Conference. 

Re Disinfection of wool and pro¬ 
tection of women and children 
from lead poisoning. 

Ri: Minimum age of admission 
of children in Industrial em¬ 
ployment. 


Re Martial Law Administration 
in the Punjab. 



Action taken by Government. 


Given effect to in full. 


Local Government have been asked to 
consider whether the number of 
listed posts cannot be increased. 

Has been adopted with slight modi¬ 
fications by the more important rail¬ 
ways wherever considered necessary. 

A copy of the Resolution together 
with a copy of the Resolution as 
adopted by the Assembly was for¬ 
warded to the Secretary of .State 
for his information. 


The Bill to amend the Indian Fac¬ 
tories Act introduced in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in March, 1921 , 
which was intended to give efiect 
to those Resolutions, has been 
passed in the Assembly. 
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! 

21 - 2 -' 2 i Mr. S. P. O'Donnell 
24 „ Munshi Iswar Saran 

Do. Mr. B. S. Kamat 

i -3 ' 2 t Mr. N.M. Joshi 

2 ,, Dr. Nand Lai 


Re Washington Labour Con¬ 
ference Employment Agencies 
and unemployment. 

Re Establishment of Health 
Service. 


Re Press Legislations 
Ri Creation of an Indian Bar 


Re Reports of Commissions and 
Committees. 

Re Legislation for Registration 
of Trade Unions. 


R; : . Export of Cattle. 


Do * £ * • t Status of two 

Bahadur. Chambers. 


The matter is under the consideration 
of the Government of India a 
Local Governments have beef 
addressed on the subject. 



The matter is under the consideration 
of the Government of India and 
the Local Governments have been 
consulted. 


Given effect to in full. 

Local Governments and public bodies 
have been consulted. Replies are 
being received. 

Given effect to in full. 


The matter is und.r consideration and 
Local Governments have been 
addressed. 

Local Governments were addressed 
with regard to the step which should 
be taken to give effect to the Reso¬ 
lution and their replies are now 
under consideration and it is hoped 
that a decision will be reached very 
shortly, 

Given effect to with modificalions. 

CO 
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JtRSOLUTIONS adopted by the LbGISUTlVE ASSEMBLY 
T> » Seaton 19*1 and action <■] R^-nMut Likm th-t«m— confd. 


Moved bv. 


Subject of Resolution. 


\ction taken by Government. 



Cn 

1 

00 

1 

t-j 

Babu Braja Sundar 

Das. 

7.3- 21 

C ba ud hr i Shaliab- 

ud-Din. 

23-3^1 

Mr. J. I\. N. Kab- 


raji. 


Do. 

Dr. Nand Lai 

20-3-21 

Dr. H.S. Gour .. 

28-3-21 

Sir P. S. Siva- 


swamy Aiyer. 


Re Bihar and Orissa Executive 
Council. 


Re Select Committee on Eslier 
Committee’s Report. 


Re Execution of the Programme 
of New Delhi Works. 


Re Repressive Measures 
Re Ultimate Court of Appeal in 
India- 

14 Resolutions re Esher Com¬ 
mittee’s Report. 


The question of giving effect to this 
Resolution will be considered on the 
retirement of the Honourable Sir 
Havilland LeMesurier. 

A Select Committee considered the 
Esher Committee’s Report and their 
recommendations were communic¬ 
ated to the Secretary of State. 

Given effect to : n full so far as the year 
1921 is concerned. 

The Government of India propose to 
fix the demand to be presented to 
the Assembly for next year’s expen¬ 
diture at 2 crores and should the 
demand be passed the Resolution 
will have been given effect to so far 
as 1922-23 is concerned. 

Given effect to in full. 

Local Governments, High Courts, etc., 
have been addressed and their opi¬ 
nions are now being received. 
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Ri Equipment and organization 
of the Indian Army. 


Ric employment of Army in India 
for service outside the external 
frontiers of India. 

Re the appointment of a Sur¬ 
veyor-General of Supply. 

Ri the appointment of Com- 
raander-in-Chief and Senior 

. Staff Officers in India. 

Re the Commanderdn-Chiefs. 
right to correspond with the 
Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. 

Rf. the admission of Indian sub¬ 
jects to all arms of His 
Majesty’s Military, Naval and 
Air forces in India. 

Re da* establishment of a Royal 
Military College in Ind : a. 


Re the fixation of the pay oi all 
' n n.i' ; s uoned ranks in all 
j benches nf the army with an 
ov'-rs. as allowance. 



A copy of the Resolution was ccn 
nicated to the Secretary of State' 
India. *■ . , ^ 

Every effort is being made to equip and 
organize the Indian Aim}’’ in the same 
manner as the British Army’ 

The Resolution was communicated to 
the Secretary of State, 


The matter has been referred to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

The matter has been referred to the 
Secretaiy of State for India. 

This has been approved by the Secre¬ 
taiy of State for India, 


The* matter has been referred to the 
Secretary of State for India. 


The Secretary of State hassanctioned 
the establishment of a Military Col¬ 
lege at Dehra Dun which will be 
shortly opened. 

T. he matter is under the consideration 
of the Government of India. 

. 
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UK SOLUTIONS adopted by the LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
; ■ J'rlhi Ecvim 1981 and action of Gom.vmnl taken th-reon—c ontd. 



Bv '.-ham. 


Subject of Resolution. 


Action taken by Government. 


Re the formation of a Territorial 
Force, etc. 

Rr the grant of the rank of 
2 nd-Lieutenant, Lieutenant, 
or higher rank to the officers 
in the Indian Territorial Force. 

Re the interchange of officers 
between British and Indian 
Services. 

Re the reduction of the adminis¬ 
trative staff at Army Head¬ 
quarters. 

Re the appointment of a Com- 
nTttee for the purpose of exa¬ 
mining and reporting upon the 
best method of giving effect 
to the natural rights and aspi¬ 
rations of the people of India 
for the attainment of full res¬ 
ponsible Government. 

Re the inclusion of ‘ Anglo- 
Indians’ in the terms of ‘Indian 
subjects' or 'Indians' 


The Resolution has been given effect 
to by the Government. 

The matter is under consideration by 
the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. 

The matter has been referred to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Resolution wTl be given effect to 
as soon as conditions will permit of 
it. 

All the points in the Resolution were 
discussed by the Military Require¬ 
ments Committee. 


Not given effect to. 
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BES0LUT10JNS adapt'd by th* LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
liuriiKj 11a » s ivil'i Session* 19 VI and action of Government taken thereon. 


Moved bv 


* 20- 


Do. 


* \ ; V* 


' V' 


Hon. Mr. 
Innes. 


C. A. 


Do 


Do. 


■ V K \ 

li‘Vu Sii Malcolm 


Subject of Resolution. 


Limitation of hours of work in 
fishing industry. 

Establishment of National Sea¬ 
men's Code. 

Unemployment insurance for 
seamen. 

Minimum' age for admission of 
children to employment at sea. 


Unemployment indemnity in 
case of loss or foundering of a 
ship. 

facilities for finding employment 
for seamen. 


Appointment of a Committee to 
consider the Kailway Com¬ 
mit tic’s Report. 

Contrihntiuii by the Government 
of Bengal to the Governor- 
Comfal in Council 


Action taken by Government, 



Given effect to in full. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

The Government of India have rati¬ 
fied the Draft Convention of the 
Genoa Conference. Steps are now 
being taken to make the provisions 
of the Convention effective. 

Ihe Government of India have under¬ 
taken the inquiries referred to in the 
Resolution. 

It lias been decided to appoint a small 
Committee to undertake the sugges¬ 
ted inquiries, The Preliminary work 
of the Committee has already been 
commenced. 

Committee was appointed to consider 
the Financial recommendations of 
the Report and lias submitted its 
conclusions. 

Full efTect has been given to the Reso¬ 
lution. 
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UHS0L1J1 lURs adopt6d by the COVKClL OF STATU 
1 arii'ii lftl/ti Se*ticv, 19and action oj Gooerumtnt tokin thtrtin. 


W 7 ' 

Date. 

Moved by. 

Subject of Resolution. 

Action taken by Government. 

20-1 -*22 

The Honble Mr. 
Phiroze Sethna. 

Increase in the appointment of 
Indians in Fort Trusts. 

The Resolution has been accepted by 
the Government of India and the 
views of the Maritime Local Govern¬ 
ments have been invited. Replies 
are still awaited. 

} i-i-'22 

The Hon. Mr. S. P. 
O’Donnell, 

Suppression of Traffic in Women 
and Children 

The International Convention adopt¬ 
ed by the second Assembly of the 
League of Nations was duly signed 
at Genoa on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the 28th March 
1922 by the British Minister at 
Berne, with the necessary reserva¬ 
tion in regard to Article 5 of ther 
Convention. 

I j-2-22 

The Hon. Mr. Lalu- 
bhai Sam a Idas. 

Caniage of Fit man beings in 
CaH ] e Trucks. 

Copies of the Resolution were for¬ 
warded to Railways with the request 
that effect be given to its terms as 
far as practicable and that in the 
cases of company worked Railways, 
a copy of the Resolution should ’be 
communicated to the Boards of 
Directors. 
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misT/t), 



: Hon. Lala Ram 
Saran Das. 


The Honourable 
Klian (Now Sir) 
Ahmed thambv 
Marie air. 


Maintenance of separate accounts 
for Military and Strategic 
Railways. 

Opening of the Port of .Madras 
tor pilgrim traffic. 


i 


The question is being put by the Rail^ 
way Department be lore the Centra 
Advisory Council for Railways. 



A copy of the Reso ution and Debate 
thereon was forwarded to the Madras 
Government on the 20 th March 1922 
and they were asked to submit pro¬ 
posals for giving elfcct to the Resolu¬ 
tion, together with an estimate of 
tne Central and Provincial expendi¬ 
ture involved. No reply has yet been 
received from the Local Government. 


22 - 2- 1 22 


The Hon. Mr. 
Phiroze Sethna. 


Congratulations to Her Royal 
Highness Princess Mary on the 
occasion of her Marriage. 


Effect was given to this Resolution. A 
message conveying Her Royal High¬ 
ness’s warm appreciation of the con¬ 
gratulations of the Council of State 
was read out in the House by the 
President on the 8th March 1922. 


22-2-22 


22 


The Hon. Mr. V. 
G. Kale. 1 


T 10 Hon. Mr. Lalu-j 
bhai Samaldas. | 


Indianization oi State-managed 
Railways. 


The matter was again impressed on 
Railway Administrations and with a 
view to ascertain the progress made 
in increasing the number of Indians 
in the higher grades. Agents have 
been asked to furnish half-yearly 
statement showing the number of 
such appointments made, 


7 per cent Sterling Loan. 


The Resolution was communicated to 
the Secretary of State in Council. 
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HBS0LUT10NS adopted by the COUNCIL OF STA TU 
Delhi.Vernon, TA 2 v 2 . and the action tai^u lu Government th'rMU—contd. 


Moved by. Subject of Resolution. j Action taken by Government. 



23 -i-'zz The Hon. Mr. Lalu- 
bhai Samaldas. 


27-2-’2 2 The H011! Lala 
Sukhbir Sinha, 



t \ S 


\ u 


\ *3-3 *’22 The Honourable 
' \ x \ Sir Maneckji 

Dadabhoy. 

\ TS'V* 2 * The Hon. Mr. Lalu- 
bhai Samaldas. 

\V ' 

< \ > 1 


\\ 



Status of Indians in East Africa. 


Reduction of Provincial Con¬ 
tributions. 


Resignation by the Rt. Honour¬ 
able E. S. Montagu of his 
• office of Secretary of State 
* for India. 

Carriage of Government and 
Railway materials by Indian 
Shipping Companies. 


The Resolution was brought to the 
notice of His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India in connection with 
the negotiations that are proceeding 
on the subject of the position of 
Indians in Kenya. 

The whole question was discussed by 
the Government of India at a Con¬ 
ference held in Simla in April 1922 
which was attended by the Secre¬ 
taries and Finance Members of all 
the provincial Governments and the 
conclusions reached at the Confer¬ 
ence were reported to the Secretary 
of State. His orders are awaited. 

Effect has been given to this Reso¬ 
lution. 


The Resolution has been accepted by 
the Government of India and the 
authorities concerned have been 
asked, where possible, in future, to 
give Indian Shipping Companies an 
opportunity for tendering for the 
carriage of Government stores. 
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The Hon. Mr. Laiu-j 
bhai Sa maid as. I 


Ship-building Industry in India 


-y 22 The Hon. Mr. V. 
G f Kale. 


Remittance Transaction. 


t 


(a) The Statement referred to in the 
Resolution is under preparation and 
will be laid on the table as soon as 
ready. 

(b) The figures of the current year’s 
Budget with exchange figures distri¬ 
buted over the several heads of 
account have already been pub¬ 
lished with Government of India 
Finance Department Resolution No; 
1707-F.. dated 21st July 1922. The 
method of the exhibition of ex¬ 
change in future Budgets is under 
consideration and a decision will 
be arrived at before the next 
Budget; 
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RESOLUTIONS'dSppfed (ry\b L&(rl#LAi‘lE'J!> A^ocijUbLi 

,1 n »» • « . *__ .. / /V .*7. ... 



Date. Moved by. 

1 l vV T .' “ r 

Subject of ^Resolution. 

■ .. V \ • ' - * 

Action taken by Government. 

12-1-22 liai Sahib Lakshmi 
Narayan Lai. 

Utilisation of the indigenous systems 
of medicine.. 

» 

The Proceedings relating to this Resolution 
were sent on 27th February 1922 to Local 
Governin**nt8 and Administrations for any 
action which might be considered necessary. 
(Nothing can be done by the Government of 
India until the Imperial Research Institute 
is completed.) 

12*1-22 Sir P. S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyar. 

Indian Mercantile Marine . 

The Resolution has been accepted by the 
Government of India and it is proposed to 
appoint the Committee during the forthcom¬ 
ing cold weather. Questions relating to 
personnel, etc., are at present under consi¬ 
deration and the Legislative Assembly will 
be asked' to vote a supplementary grant to 
meet the cost of the Committee. 

12-1 22 Rai Bahadur C. S. 
Hubrahmanayara. 

Prevention of overcrowding on railways 

Railways and Government Inspectors have 
been . specially addressed on the subject 
(letter No. 55-T.-17, dated the 23rd January 
1922). 

10-1-22 Babu K. U. Neogy ... 

Elected Standing Committees with the 
different Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

It has been decided to appoint Standing Com¬ 
mittees for subjects in certain Departments. 
Draft rules relating to these Committees are 
under consideration. 


MZE W RESOLUTIONS [demh 








NIINlSr^ 



r. N. M. Joshi 


Abortion of impressed Jabour, convey¬ 
ance and provision. 


‘*6-1-22 Mr. P. P. Ginwala ... 


Abolition of distinctions between vot- 
able and non-votable in the Bndget. 


1*2*-2 Mr. N. M. Joshi 
H-2-21' Dr H. B. Gour 


7-£-22 The Honourable SiT 
W. Vincent. 


Women’s Franchise 
Committee on Retrenchment 


Bupprcssi n of traffic in women and 
children. 


The results of the examination of the sub 
which the Government of India have m 
have been communicated to Local Gover 
menta of Governors’ provincis and the 
Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier 
Province, for consideration. The military 
aspect of the subject is still under consider¬ 
ation. 

The question as to whether the Governor. 
General has the power to direct that the 
non-votable portion of the Budget shall be 
submitted to the vote of the Assembly under 
Section 07A (3) of the Government of India 
Act was referred to the Law Officers of the 
Crown for a decision and they held that the 
Governor-General bad no such power. No 
action could therefore be taken on the 
Resolution. 

Effect has-been given to this Resolution. 

A Committee will shortly assemble in order 
to report on the possibility of effecting 
economy in central expenditure. 

The International Convention adopted by the 
second Assembly of the League of Nations 
was tluly signed at Gonna . n behalf of the 
Government of India, on 28ih March 1922 
by the British Minister »t P,.rn» tf. P 
mcesfary reservation in regard to Article 5 
of the Convention. 
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Date. 


9-2-23 

'- 2-22 

3-2-22 


During 


Move ? 


nnsor”*!^'-* adopt'd l. .”■? 1JPT*WT1VK i^vtrRT.V 

■nd action of Gmrnmf.nl taken thereon— contd. 

Subject of Resolution. Action taken by Government. 


Baba Cjagsr 
Bed) 


Singb j 


Committee on New Arms Rule?, 1920 


A Committee has been appointed by the 
Cover nor-General in Council and com¬ 
menced its sittings on the 18th July 1022. 
From that date to the 26th idem the Com¬ 
mittee examined a number of Official and 
Non-Official witnesses and also considered 
memoranda Tcceivcd from various Associa¬ 
tions, Public Bodies and individual mem¬ 
bers of the general public. The Committee 
then adjourned till some date to be fixed in 
September next when it will meet to con¬ 
sider and frame its report. 


Mr. K. B. L. Agnihotri 


Equality of status for Indians in South 
Africa. 


The Resolution was connuuni aied to His 
Majesty's Secretary of State for India and 
a Press Communique was also issued. 


Mr. Jamna.Jas Dwarka- 
das. 


I nd ; an is at ion of the Services. 


Local Governments were addressed on 30th 
May 1022. Their replies are awaited. 


Mr: N. M. Samarth 


Technical training of Indian 
Anglo-Indian youths. 


and 


The question of the admissibility of expendi¬ 
ture from Central revenues on technical 
scholarships has been carefully examined in 
consultation with the Auditor.General and 
with the several Departments dealing with 
the subject named in the resolution. The 
subject of the resolution was also discussed 
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27-2-22 The Honmrabl 
C. A. InticB. 


Mr. 


India’s participation in the British 
Empire Exhibition to be held in 11*24, 



at the Conference of Departments of 
dnstries held in April last in order that 
question of the extent to which local Go _ 
ernmeni8 were giving technical scholarships 
and were prepared to do so in the future 
nrgbt be examined. The subject is being 
further examined by the Government of 
India, and they hope shortly to be in a 
position to mats definite recoramenda- 
tione. 


The Government of India have received replies 
from the majority of loca 1 Governments and 
a number of Indian States on the subject of 
participation in the Exhibition, but in most 
cases definite guarantees to participate can¬ 
not be given by the provinces until, their 
respective Legislative Councils have bad an 
opportunity of deciding whether funds can 
be voted or not. In the meantime, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have appointed a Commis¬ 
sioner for all-India who, after a short period 
of duty in India, during which he was able 
to consult with and advise the Government 
of Madras and Bombay and the Darbars of 
certain Indian States, has proceeded to 
London to make the i relirninary arrange¬ 
ments for the erection of buildings and to 
settle other details in consultation with the 
High Commissioner for Indie, the Indian 
Trade Commissioner and Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for India which has been aopoinbd 
in London. 
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Jt.fi : the Delhi Sexton, 19£2 amJ action of (•'mrnment taken thereon— contd. 


Moved by 



27-2-2*3 Pr. H. S Oou: 


2-3-22 Sir V. D. Tfcackersey 


Prohibition cf traffic in minor girls 


Establishment of Railway Industries in 
India. 


9-3-22 Rao Bahadur C. S 
Subrahmaoaj am. 


Ci n.mittee on Railway Eisk Notes 


Action taken by Government. 



It has been decided to introduce a Bill to give 
effect, to this Resolution as soon as possible 
The Legislative Department were asked to 
furivah the Home Department by the middle 
of July la6t, with a precis of opinions 
received on the Bill circulated in 19H, in 
order to enable the Government of India to 
decide the policy and the lines on which 
the old Bill is to be modified. That precis 
is awaited. 

In pursuance of the Resolution a Committee 
was appointed in March last. The Com¬ 
mittee held two meetings during the last 
session of the Legislature. It was to have 
held its final meeting in June bnfc as the- 
Chairman considered that it. would be of 
great help to the Committee to see the 
Report of the Fiscal Commission before it 
submitted its own rpport, the meeting has 
been postponed until September. 

The Committee has been formed and the 
question of'the revision of Risk Notes is 
being examined by it. 
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25:1-22 Mr. N. M. Sama-th ... 

27-3-22 The Honourable Mr. 
C. A. lanes 


Opening of the Ports of Cbiltagoug 
and Calcutta to pilgrim traffic. 


Resignation of Mr. Montagu. 

Adoption of the Railway Finance 
Committee’s proposals. 


The proceedings relating to this Rcsoluti 
were sent to the Government of Benglll 
on 20tb May 1022, and they were ask<? 
to submit their proposals for giving effec 
to the Resolution, together with an eeti- 
raate of the recurring and non-recurring 
expenditure which the scheme would 
impose on Central and Provincial reve¬ 
nues, respectively. (No reply had been 
received yet.) 

F.ffAftt haR heen eiven to this Resolution. 



Part of the Resolution relating to Capital 
expenditure during the next five years 
of Rs. 150 crores was accepted and the 
amount distributed to the railways con¬ 
cerned. The second part relating to sepa¬ 
ration of railway finance from general 
finance is to be taken up in the September 
Session. 


w- 
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The Munitions Fraud Case 

O’or tile details of the case, see Vol I page 259 ) 

* c Government °* I^ia * n Industries Department 
Cere a engt ^ y statemen * reviewing the Munitions Board 

O 1 *r appear ?d diat Sir Thomas Holland first consulted a 

* • A. G. of Police on special duty on the question of withdraw- 
In S the case and afterwards two members of Council who 
agreed to the withdrawal, only apparantly to avoid protract- 
|n g the proceedings. 

hwas pointed out that the Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
•»e oincer best acquainted -with the papers, was then absent 
on tour and hence Sir Thomas Holland had to deal with the 
matter himself. 

posit* Government in conclusion emphasised that it was im- 

given U ,u ?& he . V' ,thdrawal of th e case on the grounds 
oiven. the withdrawal however was then irrevocable. 

of thi^ 6 (jOV 5 rn ? lent 1 algo condemned the assertion of the guilt 
accused when the case was being withdrawn. 

The following ia the text of the communique :— 

Pn.ri!' , T h !.'attention which has been directod both in India and 
vVV * U i toe Wlt hdrawal of Government from the prosecution in 
is known as the Munitions Fraud Case, makes it incumbent 
., V ' Jrov ornor-General-in-Council to state the cirou in Mangos 
oik ing that withdrawal and at the same time to declare fils 
1 ■' -ling cortain aspects of tho caso and in particular the 

01160,1 ^signed in Court for tho action taken. 

The Fact* of the case 

I ^ fho DQairi facts on which tho prosecution was initiated have 
1 ' prominently before the public and do not require a re statement 
»S ^our persons, namely, C. S. Waite, Rai Bahadur 

Th i ^ arrmnl > J. C. Banerjeo and H. Stringer, wore implicated. 

he charge was ono of oouepiring to cheat in regard to the supply of 
JJ quantity of wiro rope to the Munitions Board in August, 191>, 

>n to prosecute these four persona was arrived £$ 
jy the Board of Industries and Munitions in the 
that decision 
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Q /date boon delayed owing to the condition of 
1 Q &6 extradition proceedings were still in progress j 
ro of sympathy had manifested itself in favour of tho accused 
among s.omo sections of the public, particularly in Calcutta. Sukhlal 
Karnani is tho Managing Director of the Karnani Industrial Bank, 
an institution which is understood to finance a number of minor 
industrial undertakings. J. C. Banerjee is also connected with 
various industries in Bengal. A number of meetings wore held at 
which it was represented that the prosecution of these two accused 
would involve serious consequences to indigenous industries in 
Bengal. Much publicity was given to the fact that one of them had 
made considerable gifts to War charities and that his generosity in 
thi respect had been recognised by Government. 

3. The Board of Industries and Munitions ceased to exist as 
a separate body in February, 1921. While many of its functions 
were t:tken over by the newly constituted Department of Industries 
tho work connected with the closing of the war commitments of the 
l;iu\ Munitions Board (among which this case was included) was by 
a Resolution of the Government of India allotted to a separate 
temporary organisation under the Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
HQBpomnblo to the Member-in-charge, the Hon. Sir Thomas Holland. 
Tho case did not therefore come within the scope of the regular 
proceedings of the Industries Department. Prosecution having 
<>nco been decided on the arrangements nocessary for the conduct of 
the case did not call for any further reference to the Governor- 
General or tho Orders of Council, and it was not until tho develop¬ 
ments about to bo described occurred and which resulted in a 
modification of the original decision that the ordinary rules of proco- 
ilv.ro uecc abated such further reference The failuro to soek these 
or ,. v.; irf a regrettablo *act in the history of this incident and the 
progress of the case at this stage must bo given in some detail. Sir 
Thomas Holland in tho full and unreserved explanation of his 
conduct of the caRO which ho has rendered to tho Governor-Gem ral 
states ibat up to June last ho was bimsolf convinced of the dosir- 
ability of continuing tho prosecution, having discounted tho agitation * 
mi favour of its withdrawal. In June, however, during a visit, to 
Calcutta he was informed that the Karnani Industrial Bank was 
already Buffering seriouRly in credit owing to tho prosecution and 
vvri3 furnished with details showing heavy withdrawals stated tc bo 

e was also informed that a number of 
b on tho Board, that the Bank 
ired and twenty Indian industrir 
■bio to continue to finance tho> 
dant consequences of distress a? 


;ned thoir 


ihie to the same oauso. II 
tho Directors had rca 
financed uo Ices than 
concern-, and that if 
they would fail with all the att 
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, , s THE MUNITIONS FRAUD CASE 

On tho question of fact it .may be stated here fehfe 
Janfc^wnioh was registered in 1019, has an authorised capital of 
five croros of which throe have bean issued but only sixty lakhs 
paid up. JSir Thomas Holland did not, however, at that stage see 
sufficient reason to change his view of tho case. Sukhlal Karnani 
had at the time a contested claim against Government amounting 
to over two lakhs of rupees for the supply;of munitions unconnected 
with the present case and the Hon. Member had made it clear io 
those who approached him in the matter that Government would 
not consider the question of withdrawal so long as a suit for these 
- claims,-was threatened. 

4,' Early in July intimation was Teceivod from the solicitors of 
Sukhlal Karnani withdrawing ‘ without prejudice but at the same 
time Without conditions tho civil claim preferred by him, and soon 
after the receipt of this intimation the Hon. Member called for a 
frosh appreciation of the situation from the Doputy-Inspector- 
Goneral of Police who had been placed on special duty at Calcutta 
for the investigation and conduct of the case. He was consulted on 
the advisability of withdrawing from the prosecution of Sukhlal and 
as to the consequences' which such withdrawal would involve in 
regard t'o'the other accused in this .and similar cases then pending, 
but ho was informed that it was thought unnecessary at that stage 
for him to consult tho counsel on the matter. The counsel in charge 
of the case on behalf of Government was the advocate-Gonoral of 
Bengal with whom was associated Mr. C. Ross Alston, Barrister at. 
Law, Allahabad. The reply to the letter, while dealing with the 
guneral considerations above indicated, callod attention to tho 
conclusion at which the Deputy-Inspector General had hi min* If now' 
arrived and which ho stated to bo also tho opinion of counsel that 
the case as now developed could nob bo disposed of by a Magistrate 
but would in all probability have to take tho more 1 ! u "d w 

consequence far more coolly course of a sessions trial. Ibis lact- 
inevitably introduced some element of uncertainty as to ihe i a *uQ, 
more particularly in- a complicated case of this description. 1 ho 
circumstances seemed to Sir Tboma9 Holland to point to tho 
advisability of some reconsideration of tho case and ho therefore 
consulted two of his colleagues on the Council. It is not co i,o mint 
with the practice of the Government of India or with the con t na¬ 
tional position on which that practice is based eitln i to duejugp /ho 
identity or to publish tho individual views of , J.bo members oi 
Government who have taken part in ita proceedings, l ui it i> an 
to state on this occasion that both of the colleagues cpAbUlted by 
the Ilon'blo Member agreed to the withdrawal, I nough not on wholly 
identical grounds. It should further bo^.notod 'that at this stuge of 
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3ings tho Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, was abl 
/as tho case was due for hearing on the 30th July 
for Sir Thomas Holland to deal with tho matter himself 
tho advice of the officer best acquainted with the proceedings 
papers. In doing so he made it clear that ho was in his own mind 
much influenced by the information he had received regarding tho 
possible effect on the concerns connected with the Industrial Bank 
which might ensue from tho failure of the latter. If the prosecution 
succeeded he thought that Government might suffer from the sinister 
imputation that it had deliberately done harm to Indian industrial 
development by striking at this bank, while if it eventually failed 
Government would have to face the additional criticism that it had 
unjustifiably wasted public money. In any case ho considered that 
a protracted trial would disturb the public mind and create many 
additional enemies of Government. Sir Thomas Holland thereupon 
decided to withdraw from tho prosecution and an official iotter was 
ot*. the 21st July addressed to the officer in charge of tho case at 
Calcutta stating that tho Government of India having been mado 
aware that the prosecution might seriously affect widespread 
commercial and industrial interests had decided that it would be 
good in the public interest to withdraw from it. He was accordingly 
directed to instruct the Public Prosecutor to present tho necessary 
application to the Court for permission to withdraw on tho grounds 
ubovo stated. An adjournment of the case having been secured, a 
consultation took place between the Deputy Inspector-Generalof 
Police and tho two Counsel in Calcutta. It will be clear that tho 
withdrawal had been announced to Counsel as a decision already 
arrived at and the consultation referred chiefly to the manner in which 
that decision should be announced. It is proper to state also that tho 
Advocate-General has subsequently announced that had he been 
consulted be would not have advised withdrawal. No copy of tho 
precise statement which Counsel finally agreod to make in Court 
wa9 received in Simla, but it should bo noted that the Officer in 
charge of the case had forwarded a letter, dated the 1st of August, 
from tho Advocate General in which the latter stated his desire to 
make it clear that the prosecution was not withdrawing bec iu v it 
could not prove the case. Me had advised the prosecution and in 
justice to himself and to tho police who bad worked on tho case, ho 
thought that something of the sort should be said in Court. He 
requested that a copy of his letter should bo sent to Simla, and 
instructions asked for by wire. The telegraphic instructions issued 
to the Deputy Inspector-General on the 4th of August which may ho 
taken as tho final order relating to tho case may he quoted in full : 
’ Government agree to withdrawal ou .the ground that tho prosucu- 
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jAv/liyasult in widespread financial disturbances bat as Go^tw. 
my be challenged in Assembly regarding co^f of proceedings to 
b seems desirable unless Counsel definitely advise the contrary 
to mako the fuller explanatory statement of case as suc*h statements 
cannot be made after Magistrate permit withdrawal/- • 

The allusiou to the fuller oxplanatbry^statoraent of tho^cuso was' 
intended to refer to a statement of the faeta* drafted' by Mr. Ross 
Alston. Government at a subsequent datFreceived a copy of tho 
full instructions given to the Advocate. General on the, early morn¬ 
ing of tfyo 5th August (the dato of 1 the adjourned hearing) by tho 
pcputy-Inspoctor-Genoral after consultation with Mr/ Ross Alston. 
'This also may bo quoted in full since it will be seen^that it employ- 
a somewhat different terminology from that used in the other issued 
from the Department : “The Government of India desire that the 
ca;o should bo opened with sufficient derail to snb$v the strength of 
tho prosecution and that it should be stated that the Government of 
India have been informed from various sources that if the prosecu¬ 
tion of Karnani and Baneijeo were proceeded with widespread 
commercial and industrial interests.would be seriously affected by 
reasou of tho association of these persons,,with various business con¬ 
cerns, many of a Swadtthi character. Influenced by this considcition 
tho Government have come to the conclusion that in the interests 
of the public it is not advisable Jo proceed with the prosoculion 
against Sukhlal and Banerjee.. The Government qonsider. that it is 
preferable that these men though guilty, should escape punishment 
than that a large number of innocent persQii^should suffer loss.” 

Lfc is to bo regretted that tho telegram d&spatcbed on tho Mb 
Old not deal definitely with the passage al^ova mentioned in the 
^dvocato-General’s letter of tho 1st August in which he cm ren-wd 
bis desire to emphasise the fact that Government .w.as not rct/i g 
from the prosecution because it could riot prove its ea-o. 

The conclusions of the Governor-Ge'neral in Council 
0. The Governor-General in Council has now act forih the 
matorial facts relating to this case and to the circumstances under 
which the prosecution was withdrawn. He regrets, however, fchM 
it i3 impossible to confine the treatment of the matter to a simple 
recital of the facts. He considers that it is iuoumbeufcp on Govum 
•pient to* state whether it accepts the responsibility for withdrawal 
'.from this case and in particular for tbo ground put forward for r. b 
withdrawal. Ho further considers it necessary to examine tho 
question whether tho existing procedure of Govormntmt is smdi as 
to provide an adequate safeguard against a purely Departmental 
* lecision in a matter of public importance 6uch as this nndor diecus- 
ion. Finally, he thinks it necessary to state whether, apart from the 
47(a) * v \ 
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jhe decision arrived at, Government is prepared to & 


taken in Court which resulted in a strong expressi 



p.gwjj#of the accused in spite of the fact that it was intended to 
araw from the prosecution. 

7. The preceding statement of the facts will have made it 
clear that the withdrawal from the prosecution cannot be treated 
as tho result of a considered decision by the Governor-General-in- 
Council. Sir Thomas Holland ka3 from tho outset unreservedly 
accepted full responsibility for tho action taken and has in particular 
expressed his deep regret at the omission to invite attention of tho 
Governor-General to tho case during the period of its reconsideration 
or to take his instructions before issuing orders in modification of 
the previous decision. Tho circumstances in which Sir Thomas 
Holland was constrained to come to an urgent decision in the 
absence of the Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, have already been 
explained, and it must in justice be added that ho was at tho time 
seriously over-taxed with urgent work. Ponding a re-allocation 
of tho Departmental duties attached to the old Commerce Depart¬ 
ment and the now Industries Department ho had borne the 
undivided burden of both Departments since the departure of Sir 

curried out™*' ^ ,,CCessary ^location of duties has since boon 

8. As tho decision to withdraw has boon taken and is irre- 
vocable it is now useless to discuss the question whether Govern¬ 
ment should or should not m any circumstances have withdrawn 
from the prosecution. Different opinions may not unreasonably bo 
hold as to the course which Government should pursue when it 
realises that a costly prosecution may f ;t il f or reasons inherent in 
the case itself at any stage in the judicial proceedings ; but, whilo tho 
Gov rnor-General in-Council agrees that circumstances may rendor it 
justifiable to withdraw a prosecution on a reasonable doubt arising as 
to the attitude which a Court may assume on tho facts placed before 
it, ho desires to make it clear that it is impossible to justify the with¬ 
drawal on the specific grounds given in this case. It is the more 
nec'K-.aary to emphasise this as an implication has been diawn from 
thn incident that, oven whore proof is believed to exist of palpable 
fr.n.-l, Government will be prepared to save the offender from prosecu 
turn on the ground that a section of the financial or commercial com 
munity will suffer from his conviction. This is a doctrine so incon 
Mb tent with the principles on which justice should bo administered a, 
to call foi the most emphatic repudiation from Government. In par 
tioular, Government must take the strongest exception to the suggo 
t. u that it may he prefcrablo that men though guilty should cscai 


punibliment rather than that 4 largo number of innocent perso 
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buffer loss. It. is^elddm'djml tbe conviction of an offc_ 

volvo loss or suffering'toj'Hi'iocent persons and a considera¬ 
tion of this nature cannot bo "permitted to influence tbe course of 
justice. 


\ 


9. The second of. the points, noted -for mention is tho question 
whether this incident lias been rendered possible by a defect in 
the sy^tepa which v fcalls for remedy. The Governor-General in Council 
lias carefully reviewed tbe rules regulating' tbe .procedure of rbo 
Government\of In dip and is of opinion that no such defect exists. 
The statutory rules framed under tbe Government of India 5 * Act 
require that every case, which in the opinion of tlie.members in 
charge of,the department to w % hich the subject belongs is of major 
importance', shall be submitted by him to tho Governor-General wit.h 
the orders proposed by him. An additional safeguard is provided 
through the position occupied by'the Secretaries to the Government 
of India who, while they a^chargcd with the duty of seeing that 
the rules of business are duly observed, are at the same time givorr a 
status independent of tbe Members with the right of referring at 
their discretion any Case at any stago for the Goveriior-GeneraVs 
orders. As has been explained* no responsibility attachos to the 
Socretary in tho Industrie’s Department ?n this caso, since, by virtue 
of the ro$0lutiom passed in February 1021, it did not come within 
the scope of tho proceedings of t^at\Depal , tment, but the case was 
entirely exc- ptioiud. in that respect. Tluse are the safeguard* and 
'the Governor General in-.Cquncil considers them fully adequate' ; but 
no rules can prdvide agaiiibt human error and that the Hon. Member 
in this case ''om mi tied an error, of judgment in failing to submit tho 
mi.ttor to the Governor-General he has himself admitted. 

10. There remains the final point. The circumstances in 
which -an assertion was made in Court of tho guilt of tbe accused in 
this case have already been ex*, Lined. It is, 111 o Govern or-Geiioriil- 

, in-Council’ boHoves f entirely contrary to tho u; •• o oh -cried in such 
and it is, ho strongly maintains, contrary to the spirit f justice 
that a definite Assertion shouldJbo niadc of tbe guilt of tho accusoa 
when it it intended to withdraw from tho prosecution and thus to 
deprive him of \thp opportunity of testing or rebutting the evidence 
alleged fb. exist against him. 



Government of India proposals for the 

Purchase of Stores 



Early in May 1921 the Government of India addressed two 
letters to Local Governments on the subjects of recommendations 
made in the report of the Indian Stores Purchase Committee. 
The first of these lotters dealt with the proposals for organisation 
of iho Indian Stores Department and tho second with the alterna¬ 
tions which it was proposed to make in the rules for the purchase 
of articles for the public services. 

In the first letter the Government of India state that subject to one or two 
n.. .ii iean'ona of importance which are generally in the din ction of allowing 
l' r Uer freedom to Local Governments they are provisionally inclined to follow 
the Tccoianundations made in the minority report signed by Messrs. Collier and 
1., ui, wli. r<* it dif T8 from the view taken by the majority of the committee. 

explained at the outset that, in response to an uTgent request from the 
Secretary of State foT an expression of the Government of India’s views regard- 
mi 5 ; t ■* allocation between Central and Provincial of the subject of stores and 
pr,|t r ■ m< nt of India submitted certain proposals on the subrect, 

and that in accordance with the m the following classify been nppr 

Central buiijkctb. StoreB and stationery both imported and indigenous 
r» cuirrd for Imperial Departments. b 

ProviNt lAZ subjects -—Stores and stationery subject in the ense of 
imported stores and stationery to such rules as may be prcBcribul by tlio 
Secretary of State in Council. J 

Li. t of provincial subjects of tralsfer.— Stores and stationery 
r. f i. r^d for transferred departments subject in the case of imported stores and 
Mai lottery to such rules as may be prescribed by the Secrctmy of State In 
Goyncil The previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council is necessary 
to any expenditure cn the f urebase of imported stores or stationery otherwiei 
ihan in accordance with such rules as may be made in this behalf by tin* 
K < retary of State in Council. 

Pwestriction on Imported Stores 

The. intention of this classification is, it is explained, that all departments 
e* r bocal Governments, whether reserved ot transfc rml t should be able to make 
i 1 * r purchases • ther through ngcncitD set up by thtmselves irrespective of any 
Jim: tat ion of quality or price or through the Central Stores Department. In the 
laM r case pure 1 .13** will be subject to ceTtain limitations which are explained 
11 tins Wtor and in the letter dialing with the division of the stores puroiiaso 
ml' i. 7 ' ^nly restriction which the Government of India propose* on the purchase 
td imported stores by Local Governments i» that if ordered fTom the Cnitid 
Kingdom they must, he obtained through tho London Stores Department. T he 
(ifvoTi.ment of India obforve that-, as ibe central departments including State- 
'• • 1: «l railways are responsible for a very large proportion oi the stores require* 
m I'l- <-f GouTLOicnU width nrt obtained lotally, the 1 n |end Ind an bloii 
Department is not likely to U affected in its scope ly tho extent to which Loop 
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dnts may desire to utilise it. The necessary equipment of^ 

ng, and inspecting officers cannot with due regard to cfficiJ_ 

-o fall below a certain minimum even if the total work of the Depart- 
- proves to be somewhat less than the Committee anticipated. 

While dealing with the subject of the relations between Local Governments 
and the proposed Central Stores Department, the Government of India call atten¬ 
tion to certain important features of their proposals. It is hoped that Provincial 
Directors of Industries will be able to assist the Stores Department with informa¬ 
tion regarding the extent of local manufactures and the currency of local prices. 
It is intended that the services of the inspecting and purchasing officers of the 
Stores Department and its organisation for the collection of intelligence shall be 
fully available for the use of Local Governments, should they desire to employ 
them. The making of running contracts for large quantities of materials or 
articles required by indentors will be encouraged. It is proposed that perniis- 
s’oa should be given under the rub e to indenting officers to detain or obtain 
articles covered by ruuuing contracts direct, subject to the proviso that pmchases 
of importance are reported to the Central Stores Department and that deliveries 
are in all eases subject to inspection by the officers of that Department. Pro¬ 
vision is also made for supplying the Indian Stores Department, with duplicate 
copies of indents made on the London Stores Department, so flat the formrT 
may be enabled W> advise indentors for their future guidance as to what articles 
included in such indents can be obtained from indigenous source. It ia 
explained that materials which are invariably obtain d iu the country, such as 
® nu ' » I'ttte, bricks and Indian timber will be excluded from tbc scope of the 
y T >s Department. Tiie purchase of stationery is not dealt with in the present 
letter but will be the subject of a separate communication. 


Levy of Departmental Charges. 

Lor the reas »ns given in Para 96 of their Ih port the Committee recommends 
od that no charge should be levied on Imperial Departments, Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and railway companies for the services of the ludian Stores Department ; 
but they considered that ludian States aud local bodies should be asked to make 
a reasonable payment for the services of the Department. In view, however, of 
tn«> new relations between the central and provincial revenues and of the fact 
tuat, iull recovery w>ll be made in the case of agency work undertaken by ih. 1 
provinces for the Central Government, the Government of India consider, thru it 
’Ai l b:- necessary to levy departmental charges in the case of supplies made by 
the Indian Stores Department to Provincial Governments. It has accordingly 
been decided tentatively to levy a charge of 2 per cent in the case of supplies to 
Provucial Governments through tbc Indian Stores Department. Similar p.-r- 
ceninge is proposed for recovery from the Indian States and local bodies who 
«l '!'t to make use of the Department and the same principle will be. applied m 
th - e:isi ..f utoreR supplied to railways aud the commercial aud quasi-commercial 
departments of the Govermm nt of India. 


Location of Head Office. 

The question of the best location of the headquarters office of the Stores 
Department is discussed and the Government of India express their inability to 
acquiesce in the far from unanimous conclusion of the Committed iu favour of 
locating it at Calcutta. Calcutta presents certain obvious advantages in the 
clone and constant touch with important markets and manufacturing centres 
which it affords, but on the other hand an organisation with a large 
n, ntre as it s basis of opf.nit'ous will, it is thought, to some extent ( nd to favour 
that centre at the expense of others. The Government of India consider it to be 
of great importance 1 ';at the scales should be held evenly* between ail oontres of 
manufacturing and trading mUrest throughout the country in the allocation of 
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.j! purchase?. They have therefore decided\in favour, of the ic 
Val office of the Stores -Department at the heaJdquarter^of the — 

ndia, a location which will have the additional advantage of facilitating 
iut disposal of questions relating to the working-«qp the Depalftnent auil 

of enquiries and complaints with which the Q^erumenk of India will have 
to deal. '. % \ 


No Provincial Agencies. 


The Committee recommend the creation of provincial agencies at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Cawnpur, Lahore «and Rangoon. The recommendation the 
Government of India are unable to support. In their view it will be impossible 
to appoint a local officer with special knowledge of more than one class of arti¬ 
cles. For cither classes of articles the knowledge of the local officer of the Stores 
department will contrast unfavourably with that of local officers of the Public 
Works and Industries Departments, and is, therefore, not likely to command the 
confidence of or render assistance to indenting departments of the Local Govern¬ 
ment concerned. The Local Governments will, it is expected m many cases, 
desire to create their own local stores organisations, and while they will doubt¬ 
less welcome the advice and assistance of an expert and fully-equipped Central 
Stores Department they arc not likely to employ noh-expart agents of the'* 
Central Depnnrtraept, The provincial agencies proposed by the Committee arc • 
umr. < .it mudequatojor ■ the work to be performed at large centres like Calcutta 
and 1’ mbay, while they are probably in excess of the re quin ments in sonic of 
the l . o developed centres. The Government of India propose therefore to locate 
t L stronper and a more specialised staff at- the main purchasing centres ar.d to 
1 <~>pt pom* for .the present any at>< enpt to create a local apency olsewhi r< , n lying 
in the meantime for tba collection of intellig i D rectors of Industries 

and the local Ounutfereial Intelligence staff. For the present they propose to 
locate hi Calcutta three puYchasing officers for eiigmeeriug and niiScllanepuH 
stores, in Bombay three , dffleers for tdxj^es and engineering, and at. Oa npyrti 
one officer fnr leather and textilib ; and to employ inspecting officers at each of 
tlu s centres and at. Jarosheilpur. 

Tin* Government of DiicJia irqt'- consider 4t .poesible'ip the pr.-sent circum¬ 
stances to give effect to the Committee’s recommendations regarding the 
purchase and inspection of Goober, including raikvuy sloe tiers,. the mam objec- 
w i$Mn the recommendation* in ‘th *ir ; vi. w the impossibility under existing 
r-.r lOLoi.b oi fecuTiug adhesion ■of’^cd^npauyvyvorkcd railways to such a h*u« m< 

Tb y ih<r«-forc propopo.to inai'miCn for.tijc *prefcei:t*the i stin'g orgi id-uti n 
ct- a'nl tor the* | ureha^^tleepf r& by the R»*(w$y Board and to await 11 io Bill, 
iug ir. of tlic contracts. chtTlq djuto ''by^ompany-vvorked railways. Tin elimina¬ 
tion of <hi* i i.rchasc of fclebpbra from Um Committee’s scheme leaves 1 ten $n nil a 
Lmlance of other timber purchases to jusprt# the creation of a special agt ucy for 
the purp • unaor the dions DhpartmeptC C ^ 

Tiie Government of India agree with^th6~ conclusion of the* Committee as e*- 
pr» -■ .i .n Jara 100 of th.^ ir report Coat there arc certain classes of store# for vs Inch 
c.ntraliKi d purchase ip bulk prefcehtfe great advantages ; hut they would a dp to 
tlx* cl:\Pt"*ft of articles enumerated in the para cited above the important ehrna 
d *not« d by steel and iron us\produqed by the blast lurnace, stool hearths, 
or rr Ming nails, and not, fu*tUK.r manufactured into articles but including 
*vsteel intended lor structuraPwWk.' 


The Committee made definite proposals regarding the financial ppwn> to 
be given to the hi ad of the Stores Dej artmeut whom it is propose' to *u.fcigi>aUj 
a i Chief Conuoller of Htorefa. 




FOR THE PUROBASE OF STORES 

%***■ y A mcnfc of are nf opinion chat the Chief Controller should! 

t0 any transaction falling under one or more of the following 
\^^jph)any contract involving the .expenditure of more than Rs. 16 lakhs 
one year, (b) purchases in excess of actual indents, (c) any purchase involving 
1 le P a y ra ont of an amount in excess of the market price with a view to e u- 
pouraging indigenous production or the grant of a bonus on production (<n 
contracts exceeding 3 years and involving expenditure of over Us. 1 ] a 'kh 
IQ any one year, (e) writing off losses owing to mistakes in purchase or inspec- 
1Q n which cannot fairly be debited to indenting departments. 


. 111 ord ' ir to avoid subsequent delay the Government of India have obtained 

ne sanction <*f the Secretary of State to the appointmmt on a temporary basis 
n. the clii -f departmental officers proposed by the Committee, viz., the head of 
< • Department ami the Chief Inspector and the Director of Contracts and 
^uMlig-ncc, who will be the heads of the purchasing and inspecting branches. 
A propose that these officers when appointed should proceed at once to work 
°ntaptaili 0 f organisation, recruitment, and accommjdation, aud should be 
available for personal consultation with Local Government. Regular recruit¬ 
ment to the Department should when the initial appointments have been made 
be entrusted to the Public Services Commission. 


Question of encouraging locally made articles 

nn f Tbc particular attention of the Local Governments is drawn to the difficult 
D.“vm ",Vir U w >’f a 103 of tlle ‘’ommittee’s r. poro, viz., whether the 
arS i than the ordinary market prices for a locally made 

Clt. is justified on the ground of encouragement of indigenous manufactures 
riPhiil L Ua ? ,VC ^ To ^\ o( adopting goods of inferior quality, the Committee’ 
i *?ts betvveoT ! ti a * l ' k f y l 'f d t0 . abus l e * Undt ‘ r tht5 classification of sub- 
has alreadl ° P rovluc,al governments to which reference 

‘ bec n ma(!e ' U,cul Governments will have full powers to uav whnt- 

mnnf Pr l C<i ? t J 1 - ey m * y 8 ,U for or even imported stores. The Gov. rn- 

' howeve ^; feo1 ir ' necessary to point out the dangers attending 
V! • f J t 8 *? owcr * lhi% workin « of Die Scores Department, whether Irnpt-rm! 
or l rovincial, should be regulated strictly by business standards both r.s r. gardi 
price and quality, ami any departure from the standards may Lad not only 
, f . i x ravagance or possible corruption but to the grant of support to a pruv n- 
u ‘ l , d»nufai>taVe to the detriment of a simd.tr industry in an adjoining ; r .»* 
vmce. The only check ou the procedure of L >cal Governments will be provided 
by tl .• Committee ou Public Accounts. Ho far as the Government of India 
arc Diem>-Ives concerned they would only permit special assistance to in li- 
g- iinu. industries in extraordinary cases. Iniheir view if it is desired to eu- 
com age an indigenous industry by any form of purchase on favourable terms 
tins should take the form of an openly declared bounty applicable to itio 
w idle country and to the entire production of the industry m qo -tion wher¬ 
ever it exists, not by the payment of a bonus only on the ariie. consumed 
by Government. Such a bounty is a form of fiscal protection and it is there- 
cessary that its precise terms should ba made known to the public, 

- i ; grant of a bounty of this kind should not be undertaken lightly i^nco it 
would involve a careful check over the number for value of article*, actually 
produced in order to avoid fraud generally. The Government of India 
feel that attempts to encourage local industries by any such methods 
as those described above are fraught with serious difficulties and dar.,-. rn 
and should not in any case bo undertaken without the most careful 

consideration* 
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Local purchase of imported stores 

al purchase of imported stores is a matter on which the Con 
Considerable divergence of opinion. Though, as pointed out already, 
overnraents will b* free to purchase all kinds of stores either through 
the central Stores Department or their own agcnqy, the Govornmeht'of India 
consider tnat the operations of the Central Stores Department should be govern¬ 
ed in the matter of the local purchase of imported stores by i iie existing rules 
with the few relaxations which are proposed as the result of the Committee’s 
recommendations. Ihose rules have in the past operated generally in the 
direction of economy, although as the Gov ?rnment of India are well aware 
they have entitled not inconsiderable difficulties. They trust that the relaxa¬ 
tions in the rules vvhicii it is propjsed to make wili\rcmove the most serious 
objections to them. 

With regard to the main principle of the local purchase of imported stores 
tin? Government of India find themselves in general agreement with the minority 
of the Committee, wlio&e recommendations they propose to adopt for the 
iollowiug reasons. To free' local purchase of imported stores will tend to dis¬ 
courage the replacement of imports by local manufactures aud to strengthen t|ie 
exiting vested interests which have preferred in the past an easy protit from the 
f a of imports to risking their capital in attempts to produce locally. The 
Government of India also doubt whether the free local purchase o'f imported 
stores will be in the interests qf economy. The question which has in the 
past oeen the Bubject of Wh dispute can only be settled effectively with'the 
help ° such a local agency.for purchase and inspection as it is now proposed to 
constitute. * 1 r . 


As tfeg&rds manufacture m Government factories tire Government of India 
propose to lay down the principle that the manufacture of articles which can 
bsp. rom private producers should not be carried out in Ooternmomt- 

taetoricj unless special nil uary considerations exist or unless special reason* ' 
exist w neb mutt be reported to the Government of India. Tli.- dtor. s I> •mrt 
meat snould watch how far compliance is made with this condition As riJards 
the position of the London htores Department, the Government of India a Tee 
w\tb I by Messrs. Co Byan in hoDling-that two 

separate Stores Departments, one in England and one in India, w>th out.rt 1 
separate responsibilities and fields uf action, fine controlled by the Ghyerumcnt 
of liiifta through the High Commissioner and tb»* other through the Department • 
of Industries, is an arrangement wmeb can be worlo-d without difficulty r fno¬ 
tion. I'h^vy see obvious objections to dual control of the London Stores bcp.irt- 
suettt, by the High Commissioner in London and by a subordinate Department 
of'the Government of India iu India. So the appointment of a High Commis¬ 
sioner in Loudon suboroinute to the Government of India renders it possible 
t h- cure that the London Stores Department shall work in accordance with the 
declared policy of the Government of India in favour of obrainine an ever- 
meriaaing proportion of their requirements from Indian manufacturers and 
btiall coniine itself to the necessary duty of supplying such stores as have 
ro be obtained from overseas with the greatest possible economy, efficiency, and 
dispatch. 

Alteration in the Rules. 


Tbe Second lotter indicated detailed 
tho Stores Rurcbayo Rules, 


alterations to bo made it 
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^ulos havo been divided into two parts, namely, those 

„ __/ ao Govt, of India and to provinces other than Govofrrt) 

and those which apply to Governors' provinces alone . 



The first rule says that all articles which are produced in India 
m the form of raw materials or are manufactured in India from 
materials produced in India should, in preference to articles not 
manufactured in India or wholly or partly manufactured in India 
from imported materials, bo purchased locally, provided that the 
quality is sufficiently good for tho purpose and tho price not unfavour- 
a j e * presenting this rule to Local Governments the Government 
oi India assure that the expression ,c not unfavourable” calls for a 
comparison of prices but does not prevent purchase of indigenous 
stores at a negligible excess cost. It also permits other factors of 
economy, such as promptitude of delivery being taken into account. 

I no second rule lays down that all articles wholly or partly 
manufactured in India from imported materials should, in preference to 
t n not malJU * actu red in Lidia be purchased in India, subject 

to the following conditions : (a) that a substantial part of the process 
^ manufacture of articles purchased has been performed in India ( b ) 
tuat the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality can 
bo obtained through tho Stores Department, London, and (c) that 
materials employed are subjected to such inspection and tt • •• as 
may be prescribed by the Government of India. 

Ru |° thf 80 enjoins that articlos which are not manufactured in 
inuia should he obtained by indent upon the Stores Department, 
except iu the following oasos— (a) when articles aro already 
m India at the time of order or are already on their way out a, .1 
ioen prico and quality are not unfavourable as compared with those 
which similar articles could bo obtained through the Sion a 
Department, London, and the cost of supply does not exceed the 
limits prescribed in a subsequent rule. When the total value of 
articles requirod is trifling it 13 generally desirable to purchase chum 
locally (b) in case of important construction works let out on 
contract, articles not manufactured in India required for construe 
tjon of such works may be supplied by a constructing firm, provided 
the firm is approved by the Government of India and materials ^ro 
subject to current specifications and tests prescribed by Government. 
It is further laid down iu this rule that plant and machinery and 
component parts thereof may be purchased from branches established 
m India cf British manufacturing firms borne on the list of tho 
Stores Department and approved by a Chief Controller of Stores, 
India, provided that plant and machinery are of standai .13 

euch as aro ordinarily manufactured by tho firm ami have actually 
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/manufactured, provided also that actual price of 
^ny expenditure representing cost of erection is 
at which articles of tho same make can bo supplied by the 
Stores Department, 'and that C 03 t of supply under any one order or 
detailed estimate in respect of any one type of standard plant or 
machinery does'not exceed Its. 50,000, etc. 

"With .reference to the general provisions of this rule in favour 
of pnrehasos from branch firms, the,Govornment of India are in full 
agreement with the vie i .vs of the Industrial Commission and of tho 
Stores Purchase Committee that sotting up of branches of British 
manufacturing* firm*' in India will encourage development of local 
manufacture andj§ indeed the only practical moans of introducing 
certain specialised forms of manufacture- into the.country. 

The. next' rule states that, provided tho usual conditions such 
as requisite quality and not unfavourable price are prosont, certain 
articles' whether manufactured or produced in India or not should 
bo purchased in India, and those include those of a perishable nature, 
viz, explosives, black tin wines and spirits and English bottled boei% 
kero-i no oil, plant and materials ior electric installations, Australian 
timber and Australian copper. 


The-sixth rule- has it that nothing in rules is. to bo deemed to 
prohibit purchase of stores of European manufacture by ono depart 
mi nt of railway from .another. The next deals with the method of 
, oUaunrestores not purchased in India and expresses that all articles 
which undt'.r foregoing rules are not to be brought in India should 
ho obtained by indent on stores department except any which 
tho Secretary of State may have specially authorised the Government 
of India or its officers to purchase) direct outside India. Other rules 
/ relate lo the method of comparing prices, tests of specifications, ap¬ 
proved firms from which iron and steel may be bought in India 
financial lipits on powers gf officers to make purchases in India and* 
the Government of India's power to sanction departures from rules 
in'cases in which such departure is absolutely unavoidable, subject to 
r cp report t'o tho Secretary of Stato if expenditure exceeds, Rs. 50,000. 
^lMi3 sanctioning powers of purchasing officers are increased partly 
duo to general rise in prices. 

There i3 only-one rule applicable to Governors provinces and it 
runs fij follows :—In case of purchases made by Local Governments 
non- of the above rules shall apply, provided that any such purchases 
if from the United Kingdom shall bo made from tha London Stores 
Department in accordance with any rules that may bo made from 
<ime-To time by the Kenrmary of State, Government of India or 
t)tc Doctor-General of Stores. 



Sir Henry Wheeler’s Report on the 

Chandpur Gurkha Outrage 

The following is the full text of the Report issued by the 
Bengal Govt. on June 7th 192 1, (Sir Henry was then the 1st, 
Executive Councillor in Bengal) in justification of the notorious 
Gurkha Outrage at Chandpur detailed in Vo! I, Pp, 194 —205, 

1 left Darjeeling on Saturday, the 28th May, reaching Goalundo 
° n the 29th item by the Mail. I found there that the ordinary 
steamer had struck, and proceeded to Chandpur with Mr. 

. Sullivan, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Bakarganj Rango, 
in his launch, arriving about 9 p.m. at night. Next morning (the 
” 1th), in company with Mr. K. C. Do (Commissioner, Chittagong 
division), Mr. Wares (Collector of Tippera), the Hon’blo S. K. 

feubdivisional officer, Chandpur), Mr. O’Sullivan and Dr. 
. a ! ra (of the Health Department—on deputation to Chandpur) I 
vi^ 1 tod the coolie camp on the north bank of the khal and went all 
over it. Returning to the south bank, I visited the three local 
ospitals, namely the Railway, Elgin and Baptist Mission hospitals; 
re8t °f the day was spent in interviews with the local officers 
ana othors, noticeably with Dr. Pemberton, Medical Officer, A. B. 
Railway, tho Bishop of Assam and Mr. Goring of the New Zealand 
*Ptist Mission. On the 31st, in company with Messrs, iV, 

V areo, Sinha and Batra, I walked all through the bazar on the 
liorth side of the khal to the outskirts of tho town and saw tho 
residue of tho coolies who wero still scattered throughout nunx-ntti'' 
houses and iy a small markot. shed. In the bazar I questioned Dr. 
°* lr » a private medical praotitio? r, who bad seen some of the injure 1 
coo'i, and completing the circuit of the town, went all over the 
railway yard and the surroundings of the Ghat, and saw Mr. Rope, 
local steamor agent. I then had a lengthy interview wit h Mr. 
f PI Gupta, Babu Ilardayal Nag and four other gentlemen represent- 
ing tho local non-co-operation party at which Drs. Snr and S. ( . 

P intrj' o (in medical charge of the coolie camp on their behalf) 
also present. After this I recorded regular statement from 
Mr. Puroell, the District Traffic Superintendent, A. B. Railway* 
the jamadar with the party of the E. B. Frontier Rifles who had 
come from Dacca, Captain Sheppard in charge of tho same. Mr. Do 
tho local Government nub-a^sietant surgeon, Mr. Jam-s (Supervising 
i°n master), L. D. Baveiro (a guard), Mr. Wares and Mr. 
’iinha. In the ovoning I met the European non-official rcuidcnG, 
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'gentlemen. On the 1st, along with Messrs. Do, Wares an 
rlivan, I walked over the bazar to the south of the khal, return¬ 
ing through the coolie camp where 1 again stopped somo time. Tho 
llov. C. F. Andrews arrived from Goalundo lato in tho morning, 
and after a lengthy interview with him I left, arriving back at 
Darjeeling on the 3rd Juno. 

My information, in addition to what I saw for myself, is based 
on tho'statemonts of tho gentlemen named above, as also of Messrs. 
Hogg (Collector of Faridpur), Stein (Superintendent of Police, 
Farid pur), Burton (of the Biver Police) and Blackmoro (Agent of 
the Steamer Companies) whom 1 saw at Goalundo, 


The Opening Events 

For the due understanding of what happened at Chandpur, 
it is necessary briefly to outline events since the early part of May. 
Tho arrival in Chandpur of destitute coolies from Assam first began 
to attract the attention of tho local officers about the 9lh May, atid 
oil tho lGth idem Mr. Wares reported to Mr. Do that they wore com- 
nr; through to tho average number of about 200 daily. Mr. Wares 
<.\Yho had previously discussed tho matter with Mr. Do on the 13th) 
vivited Chandpur on tho 15th May and found about 1,G00 coolies 
squatting on the-railwny land, whereupon (with Mr. De’s cog¬ 
nisance, but without tho knowledge of the local Government) ho 
arranged for a special steamer which convoyed somo 1,000 (plus 
children) to Goalundo, the cost boiDg paid from charitable funds 
in official hands (noticeably one known as Mrs. K. C. De’s Belief 
Fund.) He then understood from the coolies that from Goalundo 
they would be able to got on for themselves. On tho 16th, 450 
coniiea (plus children) and on the 17th, 937 (including children) 
were similarly despatched by tho local officers, on a Government 
guarantee for their fares. On the latter date information of events 
reached tho local Government who informed tho Commissioner that 
the cost of repatriation was not a charge which they could .properly 
accept, arid i-.ince the 17th no coolies have been despatched from 
Chandpur at Oovemr use. Meanwhile, how 

in large numbers wore continuing to arrive. Mr. Do went to 
Chandpur on tho 19th May, when ho found about 1,500 coolioe in 
railway station and yard, while 500 more were expected. IBs 
< died a conference of the local residents etc., and the decision 
J 1 ing arrived at lu locate tho coolica on the football fiol l to the 
ii'>rih of the station (separated from it by a strip of w uto laa'itl " i, 1 ), 
nn irg«*nn‘i)tu were put in hand to erset * halters, Rurptmjti umd ion) 
,l franco and tnuke sanitary arrangements, The India!) Tea A-.so 
ouiigu made an offer of Be. 2,000 for. ilio eucotiou of sheds, whih 
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people roprcsentcd tbo difficulty of moving the cooliesk 
leave tho station for fear of being sent back. Large 
poured in on tbe 18th and 19th, and by the evening of the 
latter dato there seem to have been about 3,000 collected all over 
the station yard and its surroundings. The railway yard and ter¬ 
minus at Chandpur are parallel to the khal, at the extremity of the 
uortb bank tho ghat being alongside and reached through a gate 
'which remains open and unfastened 

Mr. Macpherson Hustled. 

On the night of tbe 19th Mr. Rope (tho Steamer Agent) 
aroused Mr, Siuha (S. D. O.) about 11 p.m. with the news that 
about 400 (Goalundo gave the figure at 478) coolies had rushed the 
Goal undo mail ; while a much smaller numbor had got on tho 
^ arayanganj mail ; others bad crowded on the receiving flat, and 
the rush had only been stopped by casting tbo boats off into tho 
stream. Mr. Siuha went at once to the ghat, accompanied by three 
European gentlemen, among them Mr. Macpherson, a representative 
tho Tea Association, who had arrived on the 17th to investigate 
tie situation. They found an oxcited and shouting crowd of 
coolies, and while Mr. Sinha was forming up what constables were 
available at the gangway, the o^her three wont on the flat whero 
jyr. Macpherson was badly hustled. The police wore brought on to 
fJafc which was cleared, the crowd standing shouting on tho bank 
with cries of “Gandhi Maharaj ki jai ” and incited by local town- 
lK _°d, V?h0 werc < . movin ff about them. Some space was cleared, but 
w Hie Messrs. Sinha and Macpherson wore attempting to open up 
a further passageway the coolies turned and one raised to 

r -1 1 iko the former. A constable caught his arm and Mr. Sinha 
struck him on his log with his cane, but the coolies pressed on armed 
with sticks, and the 4 wo had to beat a retreat to the ghat, Mr. 
Macpherson being struck on the arm in the process. The consta- 
bh'R there managed to keep the coolies hack, and eventually tho 
kubdivisional Officer and those present retired to tho flat and dia- 
cw ncctod the further end of tbo gangway. Word wa9 sent to the 
Collector (Mr. Wares) who arrived about 2 a.m. The excitement 
continued throughout the night and when the Chittagong mail 
Cnme * n > about 5 p.m. on tho 20th, another attempt wa- made to 
i‘is l tho gangway, which was only frustrated by lining up the armed 
guard on tho gangway. Eventually tho steamer got off arid tho 
tumult subsided. 

Ibo events of the night of tbo 19th have a di.ntinH bearing on 
those of thn night of the 2CMb. The ealiont points arc tho excite* 
among the coolies ji d display of violence, and the attitude 
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bung men from tbo town, largo numbers of whonVsojj 
mainod till the incident of the early ^morning, inciting 
oolies/^ . y '' . ' • S’ * 



Medical Opinion 

A ? ~ " t ‘ /* S /t ' / 

Dr. Pemberton, the Railway Medicaf OfficroF,,. arrived 'on the 
morning of tl^o 20th, and gav^eit as his opinion t-bafe iVwas absolutely 
essential in the interests of public, health that cooFies 'sjKHild not S 
remain whore they were. 'fife * station master states that, that 
morning the rumour spread among the coolies that if they stay6d on 
the football field they would miss the steamer, and they moved in 
closer, all over the platform, where they were lighting their chulas . 
The premises had become grossly insanitary ; there were 5 cholen 
cases among the railway staff, and 9 cholera cases of coolies in the 
Railway Hospital. The Commissioner, finding the police on the 
spot to be insufficient, wired for assistance and 50 men of the 
Eastern Bengal Frontier Rifles were moved from Dacca under 
Captain Sheppard, duo to arrive that evening. These men, usually 
known by their old name of Military Police, are mostly recruited in 
Attain, J:bough there is one Gurkha Company. Nothing particular 
happened-during the day, but the coolies looted coal stacks and 
bmL down the bamboo railings .for fuel. Mr. Purcoll (District 
1 raffle Superintendent) saw a cholera case closo to his carriage in 
' the afternoon. 

Young Men Inciting Coolies 


4. Towards evening youngmen from the town began collecting 
at tho station in considerable numbers, crowding on the over-bridge 
and moving among tho coolie?. There was shouting of “ Gandhi - 
Ji Ki-Jai,” and when the two mail boats came in (from Goalundo 
and Narayanganj) and the passengers had to carry their own 
luggage, there was jeering and mocking from the townsfolk. After 
the military police were landed from the Narayanganj boat they 
were first of all lined up with fixed bayonets on either side of a 
pa : igeway across the rails to enable tho passengers to reaoh tho 
trains ; the ordinary route across the overbridge was discarded .is it * 
was crowded with the people from the town. Mr. De had decided , J 
as soon as ho had heard during the day that reinforcements 
were being sent, to clear the station on their arrival. Ho 
could not. do so during the day fur want of men ; bis reaoons 
for proceeding at once at night were the urgent necessity of 
getting the promises cleared on sanitury grounds, and tho four of n 
second rushing of the steamers, as had taken place*on tbo previous 
.'night. Consequently ho, Mr. Wares, Mr. Sinba and Mr Shnllov. 
(.Superintendent of Police, Tippera) were at the station when tho 
boats oame itr. r s . *. > •« 
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Moving the Coolies on 

1V . ^ on as tho trains had got off Mr. Da askod Mr. P’iircef 

staff in tho station rooms so that they might not bo 
nnxod up in tho crowd, and the word having reached tho towns¬ 
people that tho station was about to be cleared they proceeded to 
loavo the overbridge.. Mr. Sinha and Mr. Shallow were sent to put 
a guard on tho power house, aS tho lights looked like going out and 
it was foarod they might be tampered with ; these two officers were 
not present at subsequent events. Along with the others some 
coolies b^gan to mose away, but a number procepded to sit down in 
a nd around the third class waiting shod. It is denied that any wero 
j^leop, and with ^ho noiso and bustle that wero going on this is at 
cast unlikely. When iCwas seen that this band of coolies did not 
intoned to vacate, Mr. Wares,'at Mr. Da’s request, gave the order 
t0 Captain. Skeppard to move them. The men unfixed bayonets 
aucb.Captain Sheppard went forward with one Section (either eight 
or ten men') and. the jemadar. Seeing that this numbor was likely 
o prove insufficient, ho doubled back and brought up another 
section The others did not participate. The evidence is that 
x>Ui the officers present and the men shouted to the coolio 3 to go, 
mil thoy refused to do so. Men stood up waiving their arras, with 
- louts of Gandhi-ki jab” and the police began pushing them ; this 
proving ineffectual, tho police picked up the coolies’ own sticks and 
uits of firewood and began striking their bundles and budding. 
Prom that they began to strike the coolies, when first in twos and 
threes, and then in a general rush^ip the courseof which some fell), 
tho coolies went olf towards the fqotball field; Mr. De states th^t 
m stoppod a man who was using the butt of his rifle, and Captain 
uieppard' speaks of seeing one or two severe blows and of tolling 
men to desist, but otherwise the statement indicate a general 
eulllo rather than particular assaults. The witnesses agree that 
bo coolies would not have moved unless force had been used, nud 
\hat. tho force used was not, in the circum3tancoa, excessive. The 
•o.hitive numbers of tho crowd and of the police are to be borne in. 
iind in judging of the merits of the question. Mr. Purcell apoci- 
^'ally denies a statement, which has appeared in the press, that ho 
mionstrutod at t.bo brutality being shown. Whon the coolies had 
ft, tho whistle was sounded and the men formed up promptly, 
ho estimates oi the time occupied by this incident vary from 5 u> 

) minutes ; all seems to have been over by about 11-30 p.m. The 
trio . ’ officers slept on the steamer.lest there was any repetition i 
sturbances, but in the morning the coolies had disappeared. It 
•said that the local residents induced them to move into tho town 
ring tbo night, in the morning Mr. De seut tho local sub-ansia- 
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rg^on to the town to see if any coolioa hid been injure 
help, 

Hartals and Strikes. 


§L 


5. On the 21st May a general hartal wag declared in the 
town and ha3 continued since, in protest against the events of 
the night of the 20th and the refusal of the local Government to 
pay for the repatriation of the coolies. At midday on the 24th a 
railway strike was declared in Chandpur, on the 25th at Laksam 
Junction and on the 26th at Chittagong. A strike of the steamer 
service commenced on the 27th at Chandpur, and sproad to Goalundo 
and surrounding centres. Sympathetic hartals were declared at 
Chittagong, Comilia, Noakhali and other places in the division 
and elsewhere. After the night of the 18th the wildest rumours 
were in circulation in the town and throughout the division, one 
being that many men had been drowned on the night of the 18th. 
Thero stories which are wholly without foundation are dealt with 
later. At tho time of my visit the railway was managing to get 
through one train a day to Chittagong, but otherwise was at a 
standstill ; the Goalundo steamer service was suspended and others 
were gradually following suit. A system of chits countersigned by 
tho “ local loaders’* (I use the expression by which they habitually 
refer to themselves) had beou introduced, without which tho shops 
would not supply, and the Europeans and Government servants were 
being put to considerable difficulties. A Government store had 
been opened to meet their needs. Most of tho Europeans had lost 
their servants. From all sides, as also at Goalundo, there were 
stories of intimidation of men willing to work but being threatened 
with boycott etc., ii they did so. 


Mr. C. F. Andrews. 


G. Mr. C. F. Andrews arrived on the night of tho 21at May 
On the 24th idem he despatched 450 to Goalundo from funds at hi 
disposal. On the 25th ho was prepared to take 250 more adult 
tickets (with children this would represent a larger party), and tho 
men were actually on the flat ready to start, but tho local leader? 
having told him that there would be a steamer strike ho orderec 
•hem back. As a matter of fact tho steamer did run that night 
and the Company were prepared to carry those men. 

The Enquiry into the Events. 

7. The above account gives a brief outline only of event 
Tho estimates of the numbers of coolies who left Chandpur vur, 
as wai. inevitable ; the number of tickets taken was no safe guid 
as othora crowded on to the boats, while children wero difficult 
count. The Goalundo figures arc probably as accurate as any, ai 
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l \3 estimate is 3,750 fill told. When f 


was there* 

^in Chan(3pur was probably between 1,900 and 2,600 ; 
&aTvveen' 1,400 and 1,500 in v the camp-on the south of the '* Khal,” 
and some 500 scattered throughout tho town on the north bank. 

8. Cholera aud disease made their appearance at an early stage, 
though here again absolutely - accurate figures were unobtainable. 
Up to the morning of 3C^th May they were : — 

Admitted to the Rail way'Hospital 
Deaths in tho Railway Hospital\ 

Otkor diseases.— • v 

Admitted to Elgin and Mission Hospitals 
Deaths in Elgin and Missib^i llospitals 
In Cooly Camp.— 


6S 

30 


105 

23 


Illness 


Deaths 




85 (not returned for 
29th and 30th< 
35 (not returned for 
30th). 


88 


Total deaths 
. ‘ ' _ 

On the 29th, 30th aud 31st the cases in tho cooly camp (the 
weather had turned wet and cold) showed a distinct rise being 1G, 
‘20 and 31 respectively, with deaths 10, 13 and 14 (mostly cholera). 
Dr. Batra estimates tho deaths during the last half of May at 160 
.at least. * * * v . D* 

9. Tho pdints to which I directed particular attention were 
the following :— V\ ' 

(a) The number of nH5 injured in tho affair of the 20th and 
tho nature of their injuries. 

( b) The oflicionoy of the sanitary and medical arrangements.*' 

(c) . The causes underlying the/‘ hartal” and strikes. 

I doal with those seriatim below. 


No help, from Noit^co-Operators. 

10. As regards tho injured it was represented before me as a 
natter of complaint by tho- non-ofti$ial deputation that, tho Oom- 
nissioner had not^had them attended to there and then on tho 
football field ; but neither was any medical man there at "be tirno 
nearly midnight), nor did any of the officers present think t hat 
ny severe injuries had been inflicted. Mr. De did send a sub* 
ssDtant surgeon next morning, and he was given no facilities to «eo 
he injured. His statement is that Dr. Sur told him that after 
airing been given first aid they had scattered about the town. Dr. 
nr said that ho had given first aid to 20. and sbowod a list bearing 

48(a) 
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tot^l. He asked the sub-assistant surgeon why he wante" 
when told it was to make a report, said that he woul 
it and took it back. The sub assistant surgeon had, however, 
seen the total. Dr. Sur stated that he could not take a photograph 
of any serious wound for publication, but the sub-assistant surgeon 
gathered that he did not wish to give any details. He asked that 
a Dr. Karmakar had seen cases, but this gontloman, on being 
questioned by the sub-assistant surgeon, stated that ho had only 
seen those which Dr. Sur treated. These with Dr. Hossein of the 
Mission Hospital, are the leading private practitioners, and it was 
not alleged that any one else had given treatment. No patients 
had been sent to the Elgin Hospital, though this is the ordinary 
recipient of injury cases. Before me Dr. Sur said ho had seen 
between 50 or GO cases. Mr. San Gupta stated that he had heard 
there wore about 100, of which 50 or GO were serious. I asked tho 
local leaders how many had broken bones ! They said they could not 
e.iy otf-hand. 1 asked if any with broken bone 3 were in Chandpur 
i k i vv ; they said they could not say. 1 asked if their doctors wore 
nweiiding any broken limb cases ; they answered in the negativo. 
They admitted that there was no evidenco that anybody had been 
killed on tho 20th, or drowned on the 19th. When I asked Babu 
Hirdyal Nag whose allegations of drowning had been tolographed 
to Calcutta, he said he had been careful to state that it was only 
“rumoured.” 

Wherever I wont I asked to soo tho injured, but I only suc¬ 
ceeded in seoing the following :— 

1. A woman with a small wound in the right elbow about an 
inch deep. Tho joint was not injured. It was alleged that this 
was a bayonet wound. 

2. A woman who complained of being hit on the riba with tho 
butt-end of a rifle ; no bones wore broken. 

3. A man with a healed scar of a fair-sized cut on his knoo. 

4. A woman with a small scar on the head. 

5. A man with a small wound on tho top of bis head. lie . 

said this had been inflicted with a bayonet ; if so, the assailant must 
have been remarkably tall. 

G. A woman with a tiny scar on her olbow. Sho said she 
had beon struck with a pioce of firewood. 

7. A boy of about 12 with a superficial abrasion, 

8. A man with a small scar on hie forehoad. 

9. A man with a scar on his shoulder. 

10. A woman with a largish bruise on her thigh. It ran mor 
vertically than across tho thigh, and was of a curious curved shape, 

iU A man with a small abrasion on tho tibia, 
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l~t A man with a wound on his foot. J^j 

A woman with a small abrasion' on her ankle, 

•*. ^—^4. A woman wifh a small scratch on the hand. 

15. A girl of about eight years with a largish scab undor tho 
right oyo. Tho oyo was not hurt. It wa3 said that this was a 
punctured- wound with a bayonet ; if so, it wa3 miraculous that moro 
injury was not dono.' 

16. A man with a small superficial wound on.his bead. 

I was shown several men on whom I could s&en'o marks, and 
one man camo forward with & palpably open sore oft his ankle; and 
Wa8 sent away by the Swami in charge for lying. All the injuries 
§xcept number 1 had hoaled ; that and-.numbers 10 and 1.5 were tho 
™° rt serious that I saw. I would not describe any\>! the others as 
serious. Mr. Andrews, who was on thq spot just' after the occur¬ 
rence, saw no broken limbs or bayonet wounds. It' is noticeable 
that; all those who alleged bayonet injuries spoke of triangular . 
punctured wounds : the ordinary armed police carry a triangular ' . ' 
-yonot, but tho military polico bayonet is Sword-shaped. \ ' * ' v» 

^ hen I asked where were tho rest of the injured I was told 
t mt they had oither gone away among those repatriated by Mr. 

ndrows or were scattered in the surrounding villages. As Dr. Batra \ 

] S8e ^ tho first named batch as fit to travel, and noticed no one 
fi rioudy injured, it is unlikely that there were any such cases. A 
* i; jury might, of course, havo escaped attention. 

11 . With refcrenco to the sanitary and medical prechutions, Dr. 

^tra of the Health Department arrivod at Cbandpur on the 21st 
- ay. A medical staff was drafted in quickly as possible, and at 
f jo time of my visit he had three assistant surgeons, x and 11 sub- 
as iotant surgeons, besides a JocaJ staff of five sub-a.-siRtant burgeons ; 
uho had a staff of vaccination inspectors and tjio^likc^' ,Tne local 
j • iders were unwilling to reccivo his help and discussed the matter 
t length. Iri tho ovoning of the 22nd he was ftjd that ho might 
rr ■ rvene, and volunteers wore promised, though no definite list 
’ °s put under his orders. The local loaders admitted this, to mo, 
hut said that it waB imposeible for them to arrange otherwise. Dr. . 
Ultra proceeded to endeavour to set up an organisation, his gopurfd 
lan being to treat the sick on a receiving flat on the south bUu'k 
* the ‘‘khal” and in tho three hospitals on tho north. He recehed 
nvaluable help from the Bishop of Assam and Mr. VTaUb, from Mr. 

'1 Mrs. Goring of the Mission, and from Dr. Pemberton. Some 1000 
oolios were moved on the 22nd to tho south baaik of the “khal,” 
here they were accommodated in somo dis-usod vjute godowns. 
lr. Batra had the jungle thero cleared, the coolies agisting willingly 
n payment ; some clothes were ho distributed to them, The 
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some 500 coolies remained in the town, the local 
tig their inability to transfer them despite Dr. batra'8 
Nations on the score of the danger of an epidemic in the town, 
io have ^ moved them by force would inevitably have led to 
trouble. They are undoubtedly a source of danger where tboy 
are, and I found two cases (either of cholera or dysentery) lying 
untended there on the 31st. Dr. Batra gave Rs.200 (through Mr. 
Andrews) for chlorinating tanks and clearing tho town, and the 
water supply received attention. Altogether up to the 29th he 
had spoilt further Rs. 1200 for feeding and comforts ; Rs. 1200 for 
tho erection of sheds in tho compound of tho railway hospitals, 
while materials for others, if required in tho Mission hospital, were 
dy ] and Rs. 800 on medicines and disinfectants. Cholera 
equipment and vaccine wore sent in from outside, and 1 took down 
1G boxes of medical stores which I found stranded at Goalundo. Tho 
Commissioner and Collector testify to the energy and efficiency of 
Dr. Batra s arrangements, and Mr. Andrews admits his efficiency 
though complaining of his sharp tongue. But it is established th-t 
r v\ e 2? 0Ur,t »? ed £ rea ^ difficulties from tho non-co-operation parly, 
ific hartal of the 21st impeded tho getting of all things noticeably 
.d vegetables and he was allowed to buy nothing without 
the signature of the local leaders. I saw an order for sugar returned 
to him from a shop with an endorsement to that effect, and tho 
faefs are admitted. He personally tried to get 20 seers from tho 
shop of Dr. Karmakar, and was reluctantly given 10 soars after 
withstanding the cross examination that he wanted it for the local 
Europeans* Sweopers wero difficult to obtain, and they and tlm 
Dorns were told that they must take orders from the non-co- 
operators. There was a delay in getting hutting materials and 
improvised mattresses could not be secured at all. The towns peoplo 
undertook the supply of food, but Dr. Batra criticised its insuffi¬ 
ciency and tho absence of fuel to cook it. Matters came to a head 
mi the 28th May, when Dr. Batra sent to Babu Hardyal Nag for 
milk that was wanted at tho Elgin Hospital, and rocoivcd the 
fallowing note :— 

On account of the repeated complaints by our medical offi- 
1,1:18 an d volunteers wo have made separate arrangements for tho 
treatment of the coolies. Necessarily our volunteers aro withdrawn 
from your fiat hospital.” 

(Sd.) Hardyal Nag. 


At the Commissioner’s request Dr. Batra went again to th 
' .imp on tbo 29th, but learnt that tho Marwari* (of whom a party i 
helpers had arrivod) said that they would carry on, and that D. 
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?ht look after tho sanitation, though the-sweopers we 
[icier his orders. In these circumstances he withdrew, with 
Staff consisting of 2 assistant surgeons, 4 sub-assistant surgeons, 2 
vaccination officers and 2 health department inspectors. Dr. Batra’s 
statement is that on the 28th the local helpers were willing to work 
under.trim : the opposition came from outside. Mr. Wares stated 
that on £ho 28th the coolies were distinctly more cheerful and con- 
•tcudod. •. ^ 

12. v \Vhen I saw tho camp on the 30th the directing officer in 
charge was S^wami Biswanand of the Ram Krishna Mission, who had 
arrived on tho 27th, Tho actual medical officer in tho cholera camp 
^hospital-(apattered mat-building close to the latrines) was a student 
r of an unrecognised medical school. Dr. S. C. Banerji, lately holding 
a temporary commission in the Indian Medical Service; was in 
modical charge, and ho said ho had three homeopathic and three 
allopathic practitioners under him and 76 volunteers. Theso men 
seemed to bo working keenly and willingly, and I, in no wise, wish 
to underrate their help, which Dr. Batra had himself cordially 
acknowledged, though ho understood that it was a complaint against 
him that this fact bad not been mentioned in the Government 
communique of tho 2Gth May. His complaint was that ho never 
succeeded in getting a regular number placed under his orders. 
But I think it is undeniable that the available official medical staff 
was better qualified and far better equipped. I pressed this point 
repeatedly both in the camp aud to the local leaders on tho 31st, 
raying that Dr. Batra and his staff wero there ready to give overy 
assistance, and that loss cfficiont control must infallibly react on tho 
cooiios. I said the Government staff would bo left fchero, aud could 
bo called in if wanted, but that, in that event, Dr. Batra must bb fn 
charge, though ho would welcome any help. Tho local loadfer.*, 
hovvovor, said that they declined (o work with him and asked'for 
another mari to be sent. This I declined to r'commend as all tho 
evidence was a 3 to his efficiency. I pointed out more than onc^ 
that tho responsibility of refusal would bo theirs. 1 invited 
thorn tp state their complaints against him, and I set these out 
below it} the order in which they were put forward together with 
the gist'of Dr. Batra's replies and somo comments :— 

•Speaking roughly to the volunteers—I particularly a ked them 
if there was any allegation that there had been abuse and this was 
uot made. Dr. Batra admits that ho might have spoken sharply to 
the volunteers in giving instructions, but denies anything like habi¬ 
tual discourtesy. * 

That, cholera cases were taken over in the north bank, thus 
endangering their lives.—Dr. Batra was of opiniou that fcfficiuit 
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could only be given in the hospitals on that sido][_ 
AX was impossible in the sheds such as I have described, 
ing as a non-medical man, this opinion strikes mo as 
reasonable. 

He had placed cholera cases on the flat, thu? endangering their 
lives.—Dr. Batra considered that the flat was far less crowded and 
moro healthy, since it can be properly disinfected, and ho intended 
it as a clearing station for emergency treatment. Here again, 
speaking as a layman, his views seem reasonable. 

That he did not build any latrines. — Dr. Batra admits that he 
had carried on with temporary arrangements, specially as there woro 
difficulties about hutting materials. Ho would have provided latrines 
as soon as possible. 

That bo did not build any huts.—Dr. Batra explains that ho 
located these at the railway hospital, and no patients had been 
kept in the open. 

On the 27tb, 28th, and 29th between 7 and 12 (noon) and 3 
and 0 p.rn. Dr. Batra was not seen in the camp. — I particularly 
cal leaders whether any other medical assistants weTe 
there, and they replied that they wero unablo to say. Dr. Batra 
explains that, consistently with his other duties on both sides uf 
the I'hal , he could not always be in the cam]), but he alleges that 
bo was at tbo flat on the morning of the 27th ; that on the after¬ 
noon os the 27th and 28th he waB there accompanied by Mr. Ware a 
and Mr. Goring (who both corroborate him) and on ' be 29th 
accompanied by Mr. Goring. This is also corroborated by 
the latter. 

That he showed by his conduct that he did not want to go 
ov r to see things for himself.—This is not admitted by Dr. Batra, 
and it is not borne out bv what I was told by tbo local officers. 

That on tbo 27th certain local gentlemen asked him logo to 
the ramp between 4 and 5 to discuss arrangement.?, and that ho 
replied 1 ■ would soo them in tho Dak Bungalow and would nd a 
launch v.hich did not go. No meeting accordingly took place.—Dr. 
Batra oi xtes tha f ho recoived this noto about 7 p.m. when ho had 
just returned to tho flat having boon at w r ork since G a.m. It was 
1 by the local 1 is written reply was courteously 

le i, but they said that he had spoken rudely to tho messenger. 

Batra was not in chargo at tho police launch ; in any c ;..e 
1 gentlemen usually cross the khal by country boats. 

That on the 29th ho bad taken away lanterns from the camp.— 
Batra explains that he did this as they were Government pro¬ 
perty arid 1 ? was relinquishing chargo ; also because four bad been 
lost ori tho previous day. 


woi 

Dr. 
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pressed the opinion to the local leaders -that in a««^ 
ances the complaints did not strike me as very substantial, 
x Causes of Hartal. 



t Some reference has already been made to the causes of tho 
Hartal’ and strikis, but I asked the local leaders on tho 31st to let 
mo know what they were. I give them below again in tho order 
in which they were advanced, and so far as possible (I made notes 
at the meeting) in tho actual words used by Mr. Son Gupta. It 
may bo mentioned that Mr. Sen Gupta admitted that he had called 
the railway strike (he added with tho unanimous consent of the 
employees at Ohandpur and Chittagong) ; it appeared to be unques¬ 
tioned. that the local loaders called the ‘hartal’, while tho steamer 
strike was described as sympathetic and controlled by Mr. Nucul 
Iiaq, .president of tho connected union. 

, W-The “atrocious” assault by the Gurkhas with the know¬ 
ledge arid consent of tho railway authorities. 

(ii) Placing Gurkhas at the railway station and iutimidating 
tho staff. 6 


Comment. —When the railway struck, the station officers asked 
for protection for the valuable goods stored in tho sidings etc. At 
the same time Mr. Andrews was pressing Mr. Do to removo the 
military police from the town as their presence, ho said, was exas¬ 
perating feeling. (They were quartered on the morning of the 21st 
in an empty school building.) The Commissioner accordingly sont 
half the uumbor to tho railway station. 

(iii) Criminal assault on tho railway staff. 

COMMENT. —I was banded the printed statement of tho chief 
transhipment clerk in which it is alleged :— 

(«) That on the 21st a Gurkha had assaulted one of the loco, 
staff named Washed at Kalibari station, (This is the town station, 
just outside the main terminus.) V . 

(b) That the Gurkhas took water from tho taps at Kalibari to \ 
the annoyance of the staff ahd their families. \ \ ^ 

\* O) 'fbat'lqn the night of the 21st “a Gurkha roi^Jily handler} 
find sajd “ jao.” Fortunately the agent of Messrs. Bird ahd\ 

Co. intervened and I was allowed to go.” 

'(d)^That on tho 24th a transhipment clerk was pushed by 
> Mr. Rape. . ' 1 . 

Comment. —The latter admits turning him off the flat whore ho 
considcredSbe^had' no business. It is admitted'that later Mr. Rope 
said he\&Quld w oxpress his regret. , n 

(e) 4 Suppression of facts throughout tho line rolating to tEo « 
occurrouha at Chandpur, and the allegation by tho staff at ChUtiv' V 
gong that there had been no assault, ,T\ v ' 

V v ^‘ 
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HQMMENT. —I observed that I had just seen a telegram froc 
3plljjc ^tor of Noakhali asking what had actually happened as “he ” 
did not know, and that ignorance at Chittagong might be intelligible. 
It was, however, asserted that the suppression was deliberate. 

(/) Forfeiture of pay of railway employees in respect of the 4th 
May (whou there had been a previous strike) and other railway 
grievances, 

Comment.—I did not go into details. 

((/) That they wanted to change the policy of Government with 
roferenco to the refusal of help towards the repatriation of the coolies. 

(It) That they wanted to compel Government to stop interfering 
with -teamer and railway companies from giving facilities and con¬ 
cessions in connection with these coolies. 

Comment.—I explained that Government never had interfered, 
had no power to interfere, and no wish to interfere. That there had 
been some misunderstanding of a letter from the agents by the local 
steamer staff, but that this had been expiaiuod to Mr. Andrews in 
Darjeeling on the 26th May. 

I asked Mr. Sen Gupta to which of theso reasons ho attached 
the moat importance. Ho replied that he would rather not say, but 
added that if the attitude of Government changed with regard to 
repatriation, other things might be settled. On the 1st June Mr, 
Andrews confirmed that the repatriation question was tho crux of 
the matter. 

Question of Repatriation 


I had been previously told by Mr. De that Mr. Indu Bbusun 
Dutt, M. L. C., had visited Chandpur and offered to give a further 
Rs. 1200 from Mrs. K. C. Du’s Relief Fund for the repatriation of 
tho coolies, his offer being refused. I asked the local loaders if this 
was correct, and it was admitted. Tho explanation offered was 
that any money connected with Mr. Da’s fund would not bo taken ; 
that on account of Mr. Dtds behaviour they did not wish to take 
Mr. De’e money. I asked them if this was true of the coolies 
themselves. Mr. Sen Gupta said that it was ; the coolies said they 
would not touch Mr. Do’s monoy ; they had not told him bo, but 
this was the impression he got from tho local leaders. Ho continued 
that his impression was that they would not take Government food 
oi Government money. Hence Mr. Andrews proposal (of a Gov¬ 
ernment contribution to a general fund). 1 asked Mr. Sen Gupta 
what would happen if 1 took a steamer up to the camp and said 
that it was a Government steamer. He said, ha thought the coolies 
would refuse to use it, “though the leaders might persuade or compel 
Hmm.” The actual words used are significant. Babu Il.irdyal Nag 
H ivo it as hie opinion that the coolies wore ho distressed that they 
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This was after I hail remarked that if the s 
Government repatriated the coolies and if the coolies would 
be repatriated by Government, thoro was somewhat of a 
deadlock. 


Interview with Mr. Andrews 

Lastly I should mention my interview with Mr. Andrews on 
the 1st June. As is known, the proposition put forward by him 
was that Government should contribute Rs. 5000 towards the general 
subscription for the repatriation of these coolios. I explained to 
him the objections as we saw them, to our doing so. He said that 
ho was anxious that Government should participate, but he rdso 
stated that in Calcutta the Marwaris has assured him of “unlimited” 
funds. I went through with Mr. Andrews the interview I had lmd 
with the local loaders, and impressed on him that if he repatriated 
tho coolies Government would be quite willing to send medical help 
along with them and to warn officers “en route” to help them. I 
may mention that both the Railway and Steamer Companies bavo 
promised concession rates to Mr. Andrews, it is also noticeable 
that between the 21st and 30th, Rs. 1096 ha.l arrived in Chandpur 
yy money ordor to tho address of .Mr. Andrews and Babu Hardyal 
Aiag, apparently from sympathisers. 

•. On my way through Goalundo on tho 29th, the steamer strike 
•eing tbon in progress, I was told that Swami Biswananda and 
the eon of Mr. C. R. Das were in charge. The formor was reported 
£ havo 8tated h" intended to bring Government to its knee s. 

li wa y Mr. C. R. D.i3 and a party were there. Then* 

were more boats anchored there and the non-co-operators were 
feeding the crews arid the coolies of Messrs. Bird and Co. Tho 
local officers thought they must bo spending some Rs, 000 or 70i) 
P«r diem. The local non co operators had wired to Babu ll.ird.v7il 
Nag for funds, and some had been sent, though not as much h Imd 
been asked for. 


Conclusions 

In tho light of all these facts—merely to deal with the ques¬ 
tion in its aspocts aa they concern thoso coolies—l think it is 
impossible to resist the following conclusions :— 

* (i) These coolios had to be moved a\y .y from th railway 
premises ; they would not have moved had some force not Ihwm» 
applied to thorn ; it is impossible in a melee to assess tho weight t f 
each blow, but however regrettable it is (and it undoubtedly i >) 
that some were hurt, tho force used was, looking to all tho circum- 
tanoo8, not excess’ve. The whulo incident has boon tho subject of 
eal cious exaggeration, and I am satisfied on the evidmeo of the 
49 
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of the scene whom I examined that the story 


§L 


hesses of the scene 

i were used is wholly without foundation. \ 

(ii) . For tho local relief of these people the officers of Govern¬ 
ment did all they could. They were impeded, and finally frustrated, \ 
in their efforts by the action of the non-co-operation party. Mr. ^ 
Do reported on the 21st May, “I offered them (tho local leaders) 
every possible help in men and money towards housing, sanitation 
and oven feeding them (the coolies), but the oifer was not accepted. 

The offer of bolp is still open but has still been refused. 

(iii) . The calling of a ‘hartal' and tho two strikes has seriously 

prejudiced the welfare of the coolies, while the time of Government 
officers which should have been devoted to these coolies has neces 
sarily been diverted to counter measures, and all relief operations 
have been gravely hampered. # . 

(iv) The hartal and strikes in their present form are instigated 

hy political aims, merely a form of direct action. The 

welfare of the coolies has become a subsidiary issue with the local 
leaders. In this connection it is impossible to ignore the easy 
fucc<‘?s gained by the non co operation party in a general strike in 
Chittagong on tho 4th May ; there is every indication that this 
result encouraged a similar policy in Cbandpur. 

(v) By their action the local leaders on two occasions (in connec¬ 
tion with tho second batch which Mr. Audrows wished to repatriate, 
and the offer of Mr. Indu Bhusarf Dutt) have definitely prevented tho 
removal of some who might have been conveyed elsewhere. Tho 
continuance of the steamer strike absolutely prevents any further 
movement of these coolies. Mr. Andrews at tho moment is in a posi¬ 
tion to arrange for the repatriation of those men at once. If anything 
prevents him, the responsibility is with the local leaders. 

Mr. Andrews made a point of asking me that if a soennd 
communique was issued it should be made clear that Government 
had ?,o objection to the exercise of private charity and that the 
nbjoot was deserving of private charity. Government, of course, 
have not, and could not have any such objection, while the miser¬ 
able condition of theso men can only excite the sympathy of all, 


Attitude of Government 


19. In a communique dated the 2fith May the Governor in 
Council expressed the opinion that he could not properly linden tike 
from public funds the repatriation of those coolies from Cbandpn!*, 
and ho things it desirable to state plainly tho principles upon which 
that decision is based*. TJie principle by which the policy of Govern¬ 
ment is determined is that i n the case of labour disputes lo which 
Government 'jt. idf is nqt a »>ariy and of tho merits of which thp 
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dent is not the judge, its attitude should be orio of^iT 
It is not the duty of the Bengal Government to side with 
one party or the other. To do so would bo to intervene gratuitously 
in favour of one party to an industrial dispute and to create a moat 
dangerous and unjustifiable precedent for the future. That is not to 
say that Government does not recognise the duty of ministering 
to th« sick and actually destitute in accordance with tho dictates 
of humanity. Throughout tho controversy excited over the 
exodus of these coolies from Assam, Government has acted con- 
Bi tently in accordance with theso principles. From motivos of 
humanity and in the interests of tho health of the province, they 
have already incurred considerable expenditure in relief of those 
cdolies and in tho prevention of disease. In tho interests of public 
health they have been forced, as the lesser of the two evils, actually 
to move those coolies who, in one way or another, have reached 
such distant places as Naihati and Asansol. But. these cases 
can be differentiated from tho position at Chandpur and Goalundo. 
■* ho initial action of tho local officers in sending off some coolies 
at tho public charge was instigated by the quite intelligible wish 
to prevent a situation of much difficulty, and it will, of course, 
be ratified. Such action, however, cannot be accepted by Govern¬ 
ment as justifiable as a normal procedure. 

The conduct of the local leaders, with such outside help as 
they aro deriving from tho non-co-operatiuu party, has rendered 
far more difficult a situation which was already difficult onough. 
In the alleged interests of the coolies they have seriously prejudiced 
their health and welfare. Government has never attempted, nor 
does it propose to attempt, to prevent charitably disposed persons 
from repatriating such coolies as are fit to travel without danger 
to the health of the province. The solo obstacle to their ropatri- 
ation at the present time is the action of the local leaders and other 
non - Co -operators in engineering strikes on tho railways and steamer 
with the intention of achieving a purely political purpose. 


Of tl 
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ss or 


otherwise of such action Government 


is contt3iit to leave it to the public to judge. * 

The local Government gladly recognise the philanthroj ic holp 
which many of the volunteer helpers have rendered. That gr »t 
suffering has prevailed among those coolies since their arrival in 
this province is undeniable and must be a matter of regret to >11 , 
v .be risk to the general health of the pro vim Iso undeniable, 

- ha link the local Govt, are endeavouring to mitigato, an 1 any private 
charity iu the relief of all this misery is to be commended. 
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Non-official Enquiry Committee Report on 

The Chandpur Gurkha Outrage 

The following is the Report of the Non-Official Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Tipnera Congress Committee to enquire and report on 
the Chandpur events oi the 19th and 20th May 1921. 

• \ To The President, 

Tippera District Congress Committee. 

Sir,— In pursuance of a resolution of the District Congress ( ommittee, datid 
•Jtli .laistha, 1328, B. E., corresponding to 23rd "May, 1921, electing us as ^ 

nu mbers of a Committee for au enquiry into the alleged assault on certain tea 

garden coulies at the Chandpur Jiailway Station on the night of l'r.day, the 
of May last, we proceeded to Chanipur and began to hold our sittings from the 
*»r,th May. Before starting the enquiry we Sf'nt notices to (1) Mr K. C. D.\ the 
l n vional Commissioner, (2) Mr. D. II. Wares, the District Magistrate of 
Tippera, (3) Hon’ble Mr. S. K. Sinha, Sub-Divisional Officer, Chandpur, (1) ai.tl 
M r. MacPherson of the T< a Districts Association, intimating that they might 
< r-.*s -< xa-iuti - the witnesses giving evidence against them and also offer any 
cvul’Mi* c t,\*v chose. 

The notices addressed to Mr. Shallow and Mr. MaoPhergon came back un- 
r rv. I as :uey were reported to have b*ft the station already. The other notices 
w,;re serv-i on tie* addressees personally. The enquiry was a public one and 
V. rvbody who desired to attend was allowed to do so. At the conclusion of the 
examination of «*aoh witness, th ' people present were given an opportunity to 
cr ^- xamine him whether on behalf of the public or on behalf of the gentlemen 
o Inccrped. In a few instances the wjJrneMea were cross-examined on behalf ot 
t!, fi public, but none appeared to Cross-exam m** on behalf of the gentlemen 

C< n \\V. held altogether nine sittings and examined 47 witnesses. They include 
oo rd.il cs of whom 18 received injuries, and the rest were in the party of the 
snult i, 13 persons of the railway staff who saw the occurrence, 2 outsiders 
who also saw the occurrence, 2 gentlemen who attempted to make list of the 
. *, I doctors who examined the injuries on tlu* fell' 
and 1 gentlemen who taw the injuries immediately after tie* occurrence «>r 
*lu»nlyaf The D. T. S. of the A. B Railway, Mr. Purcell, who appeared 

to i. • an eye witle ss of the occurrence was served by us with a notice to appear 
•a ,,i give evidence, but that gentleman did not choose to give his evidence. 

We have been asked by the Congress Committee— (a) to collect a detail d 
account of the alleged assault on the coolies at Chandpur Station on the night 
, f Krelay, the 20ih of May, by GuTkiiasoldiers ; (b) to ascertain who among H.c 
officials ibl< for the allege! assault and, t»* what extent : and ( 

uncertain all other nmtt< rs connected therewith. The subject of our enquiry 
naturally divides itself into five heads, viz , (1) The events of the night <>. the 
I'm 11 May with special reference to their bearing on the events of the Jhh iv g 
(2) ihe events of the night of the 20ih May, (3) the object of the assault, (*) the 
jisjyr of the assault with respect to its gravilj or othiTwise, and (5) the 
r - f i dnsibiluy of the officials tor the sarue. Wc propose to deal with tLteo point- 
in the order mentioned above, > 
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bout the middle of May last, large number of coolies, who mitt 
, to go back to their village homes in U. P., C. P., Behar, 
provinces, began to come down from the Assam Tea Garden, apparently 
te and unable to pay their fares for the journey. The local officials at 
brat tried to make arrangements for their repatriation and this they appea rto 
have done on their own responsibility. Some coolies were actually despatched 
m a Steamer chartered for the purpose. Bnt soon after a change came over 
their policy, consequent upon the Government attitude towards repatriation of 
t :t: coolies at their cost. Mr. MacPhcrson, a representative of the Tea Association 
came to Chandpur and with the S. D, 0. approached the local leaders including 
Babu fiaradayal Nag, with a request to try their influence in inducing the 
coolies to go back to tne gardens. This attempt to induce the coolies to return 
to the garden failed and ou the 10th May appeared as determined to go home as 
before. lh<: number of coolies who bad got assembled at Chandpur by that date 
was over 2,000. The local officials being apprised of the Government attitude 
made no arrangement for transport, of the coolies or any of them on tin* 
lffih. But it does not appear that any attempt was made to communicate this 
fact to the coolies concerned. As a necessary consequence there was a great 
rush for boarding the steamer that was to leave for Goaluudo the next morning; 
and this attempt was possibly intensified by the presence of Mr. MacPhcrson at 
Chandpur trying to induce the coolies to go bank to the gardens. 

Wo get it from the evidence of witness No. 14 and witness No. 37, that 
between three or four hundred coolies had already got on board before the S. D. 
O. arrived to stop the coolies from boardiug the steamer. Mr. MacPhcrson of 
the Tea Association also accompanied the S. P. 0. and was allowed to take nn 
active part. iu preventing the coolies from getting to the steamer. The gangway 
between the steamer and the receiving flat wa» removed. On account oi the 
removal of the gangway some coolies, two according to witness No. 14 and a f< w 
according to witucss No. 37, fell into the river. According to witness No. 37 
tin s<; coolies were subseqmtly rescued by local coolies in the employ of Messrs. 
Bird & Co. a very large number of coolies who weTe occupying the flat as also 
K gangway between the flat and the riverside, were then driven towards the 
vail way Station by the Police under orders of the S. D. O , both the S'. D. O. and 
ir * MtvePherson accompanying and helping the Police. The coolies squatted 
hem selves on the ground as soon as they got to the river*Bidc. But they v. --re not 
flowed to remain there. They were again driven towards the 3rd class 
fassongerB 1 wailiug shed at the Railway Station. Here again they began 
Intake their scats ou the ground ]ust as thov got in front of the waiting 
-bed. Unfortunately, the Sub-Divisional Officer in hie anxiety to got tlm 
Uuolies enter thy passengers’ shed, happened to strike with the stick ho bmMn 
tiis hand t*n old woman who was with the coolies. The woman caught lt<>M 
of the stick and began to cry. This had the effect of exciting some of la-r male 
companion*-, who took up the cane sticks which they had with them, and began 

to pursue the S. D. 0. and . 

a threatening manner a 9 we get.- 

star* a that tho s. D. 0. fell down tumbling on som thing on the way He then 
g”t back to the flat where ho was quite safe. This is about the Inc *nt of asiault 
ou the S. D. 0. that took place on the night of Thursday, the U’th May. 

Tim Commissioner, Mr. Dc, in his conversation with Akhi 
21st morning referred to an a-sault. on the S P 0. and Mr. Mar 
Akhil Tabu’s question regarding the nature of the assault on thi 


l possibly Mr- Macpherson also towards the flat and in 
vve get it from witness No. 37. Thi* witim-s further 
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ri>4 ^landed coolies were at Chandpur Station during the whole 
tfjjrday. it does not appear that the local authorities took 
them that no further arrangement was going to be made for their 
passage at the instance of' the local officials. On the contrary we find that 
the coolies were deluded with false hopes by the police on the night of Thursda}', 
tiiat arrangement would soon be made for their transport. Babu Hara Doyai • 
Nag realising the acuteness of the situation created by the presence of so many 
helpless coolies stranded at Chandpur had written to Akhil Babu, President 
of the Congress Committee to come to Chandpur. On receipt of the letter 
Babu Akhil Chaudra Dutta, Babu Anang Mohon Ghosh, [Secretary, Congress 
Committee and Babu Basanta Kumar Majumdar, left Comilla by the down 
morning train, reached Chandpur at 12 a. m. and went to sec the coolies at 
5 p in. Being reminded of the occurrence reported to have taken place on 
the previous night, they took care to go to every batch of coolies and informed 
them t hat there was no arrangement for their passage that night, and told them 
. they must not attempt to board the ordinary passenger steamer and that they 
must wait till suitable arrangement could be made for their transport. The 
coolies appeared quite willing to listen to this advice and all the witnesses 
. on the point say that they were all very peaceful on Friday. They began to 
cook their meals with rice etc., supplied by the local people in the afternoon 
and went to sleep not long after dusk either in the passengers* shed or in front 
• ot it. It is in evidence that the police asked the cooties ou the river side to 
get. together in the passengers’ shed or its immediate vicinity. Neither these 
helpless creatures, nor the people who befriend them in their forlorn condition, 
that is to say, the local people, knew what was in store for thorn that night. 

1 matter of the assault on the S. D. O. and Mr. Maepherson was brought to 
the notice of the Divisional Commissioner Mr. K. C. De who, it 
immediately wired for a batch of Gurkhas from Narayanganj. 


appears, 


The Gurkhas arrived at 7-30 p. m. and were marched to the station. Tlure 
were two tn tail at 8*40 p. m. and the mixed at 9-30 p; m. 

The second of the two trains appears to have left a little later than the usual 
h« ur of departure, and 10 or 15 minutes after, at about 10-30 p. m. t ,r mi, tin* 
Gurkhas were ordered to clear the station of the coolies who were sleeping 
tbi*r<—male, female and children. The bcgiuning of the assault is tbund..*'- 
ertbed by witness No. 38, Babu Charu Gopal Ghosh, Plead Transhipment Clerk 
of the A. U. Kail way. “The Gurkhas at first gently kicked the coolies and 
to get up. That was only for a very short space of time • then 
t ho Gurkhas became furious, began to kick more violently and to b*at the 
coolies with lathis and butt-ends of their guns.” As the gcnflemcn 
Btatf felt shocked at the atrocities and complained to the l>. T. 8., ...... . 

first wann d to minimise matters saying that the Gurkhas w< re "b. aihig at 
the ‘mats’ of tb<‘ coolies.” But as tangible instances of severe assault b« y:.u 
to grow in number and as even Mr. K. C. De could not- stop ..xctfcR-f-. lie 1 . 1 
to carry through the 8. D. O. a mo-fage to the Commander of the Gurkl. v to 
< rd< r :RG 0 urinuance of the assau.t. And when at last the Commander sound' <1 
his whiMlr, tin* u6£Pult stopped. With regard to the peiiod during which 
tV assault las vd, it is given variously as five to fifteen minute* by thu wit¬ 
nesses who bane spoken to its duration. 

W<> p t i. from the eye witnesses of the occurrence and also from gentlemen 
who came up ind saw' the coolies immediately after the assault, that some 
of th-m inelu ring females and children, were very severely asraultcd. h me 
7 or 8 in nun her were left disabled at the 3rd. class pa«*» ngors sind. Home 
of ihe c roll h who were being led towards the town bad among them person: 
who had to be helped wbdo walking. Some r :ciiDg exhausted, sat dow n er 
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•/the road tide. A good many were bleeding and some profusely: 
ponsible officers of the Government under whose orders and in wife 
this wa. done, did not care to enquire what injures were caused 
thy medical help was necessary. The only instructions Mr. De left was 
to ask some of the Railway staff to allow the coolies to come that night or the 
following morning once only and that for taking away their belongings and 
to ask the Police to see that the coolies might not return to the station obviously 
for a sojourn. 

We do not know if the officials at Chandpur were of opinion that the coolies 
had committed an offence because they refused to go back to the gardens. 
If they were not of this opinion, then apparently the Gurkhas were requisitioned 
for toe purpose of teaching a lesson to the entire stranded coolie-folk for the 
fault or supposed fault of one or of a few among them. We cannot say that the 
assault on the S. D. 0. on Thursday night was altogether unprovoked. Rut it 
' ■ that the responsible officers of the Government immediately on report of 

•* assault on the S. D. O. and Mr. Macpherson made up their mind to wire for 
Gurkhas from Narayangunj. That the assault through Gurkhas was of deliberate 
c uiracter is clearly brought out in the following portion of the conversation 
etween the Commissioner and Akhil Babu :— 

“ Akhil Babu—Where did they (the Gurkhas) get the la tides from ? 

Mr. De.—These were the lathies which the coolies had with them—precisely 
,108e ones with which the S. D. 0. was assaulted on the preceding night, 
at Babu —But did you not tell me that only one lathi blow was aimed 

.. D; O. ? It is quite clear that it was an unjustifiable and unnecessary 

• ac '• Besides, the hour selected for this purpose was very improper. 
y »n not wait for a few hours more and disperse them the next morning 7 
a ;^ r * ^ e -—We were waiting for the arrival of the Gurkhas. After their 
!Vtt two trains left and almost immediately after we dispersed them.” 

of the above in plain language is this :—Without the Gurkhas a 
^ t icienrjy .. flvc-tive lesson could not be taught. So Mr. De and others had to 
T *‘ l . ‘ fl T ^ ie arrival of the Gurkhas and then there wore the impediments of two 

au « their passengers leaving the station. As soon as th-e impediments 
v -cre removed, not a moment’s time was lost. 

^ k'at it From witness No. 17, Basanta Babu, that the Narayanganj ano r 
carrying Gurkhas arrived at 7-110 pin. and the Gurkhas \vrr< marched to the 
11,011 J ;lr d at 8 p. in. This gentleman and other witnesses say that the '••■itiou. 
n gan to be cleared of all outsiders from after the first train had left. By the 
a '» * the second train, the last for the night, left Chandpur Station, the emu- 
pound was practically cleared of all outside rs, Basant i B il u 
p.tiuons managed however to stay in a hotel, 50 yds distant from the pMseng-rs’ 

J 1 ’ l^- T. S, gave instructions to the people of the Railway st.iif to see that 

[A rsons oil duty, should not remain at the station at all and those, r-n duty 
’ Ui(| Gi'tber be in the station building or be in uniform. One gentlcmap, a 
pnimit clerk, who resides on the flat at the steamer ghat attempted to 


Could 


Trunshi 

eo uric to the scene <>n hearing cries but was prevented by the Police from doing 
, Thus wo find that not only was the station compound sought t<* be 
cleared of all outsiders but special care was taken to post Police guards t > 
that outsiders could not come to the scene when the assault was 
Jeing made. Add to this the fact that the station lights were put out. at 1 ■ a-r 
° r a few minutes just as the assault was going to be made. Mr. I>o said that it 
wa.-. the doing of a 'budmashd Tlmre is no d-ubt that it wa - the doing of a 
ludmusb, but what remains to be explained is why should the Budnmsh bo 
l iving pranks just at the psyehol g cal moment when a dark deed wtu> to begin, 
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jit; deliberate character of the assault is also clear from certain aclH 

_^ ND)strict Magistrate and the Commissioner and lrom certain Qircum^ 

with the assault^ When Akhil Babu remarked .that the impression of 
people was that- It was Mono deliberately in retaliation, Mr. Wares said : 

“ This was done to-produce an impression.” And agaiu in reply to Akhil Babu’s 
question :—Why disperse them by force ?—Mi'.De said, “ Before dispersing them 
we dec;ared them to be an unlawful assembly under the Criminal Broceure. Code. 

I found out the section for the District Magistrate at 5 p.M. Thus, before the 
arri -al of the Gurkhas thS Commissioner and the District Magistrate laid their 
heads together for hading -out under what particular Section ok the Procedure 
Code tiie coolies would be declared an unlawful assembly in case of their failure 
to perform an impossible condition. A large gathering of practically sleeping 
people with babies and children among tnem and some luggage too, is 
dist.uibed in their sleep at dead of night and asked to get up and g»v, pi.body 
knowa whore. Naturally they would remonstrate as some of the coolii s, 
particularly female, say that they did. ‘ It does not appear that the poor coolies 
offered qrA were able to offer auy resistance beyond expressing An unwillingness 
t to depart at once. Mr. Andrews says that'they had neither the power nor Ibe 
heurt to off .r any serious resistance. To understand what Mr. Andrews means 
by suying that'the coolies had not the heart to offer any resistance we need refer 
only to t,t»at portion of kfa evidence where he speaks, of the coolies particularly 
female lnying themselves prostrate at his feet tfi^d-also placing their babies at 
(> Life feet, the very tir&^ time they met him. It >vas merely a kindly look from 
•Mr. Andrews which -enabled him to win their beam at the very first sight of 
' himself. Considering their famished condition and also the fact that there was 
so much consternation among the coolieB that even mother left their babies 
behind it Is unthinkable that any resistance should have been offered. Mr. De 
aumitted in hie conversation with Akhil Babu that the \oolies offered no 
v resistance either before or after the assault. They were called on to depart wjth- 
, out being,given a moment’s patisc'and were declared an unlawful af sr rahly on 
’ /allure to depart immediately and-a brutal assault was at once b- gub. That no 
ti(rie was given, is admitted by Mr. De in the following portion of Ins' chnwrra- 
tio'n:— v * 

Akhff Babu.-k ;{ WaB thrfe any idterjal between the moment when they 
were asked to clear and the moment when the beating actually began.” 

Mr. Do.—“ No hardly any.” * v' 

Then Shore is the-additional rircurastancc that ptrsops of the Station staff 
\v'. r .- wajrupd through the p. T S. about th^ occurrence that was likely to take 
p ace long beforts it actually took plpot^ Sq v tTi ro is absolutely no room for 
doubt that. tpe rtsKOplt was a,pro mediate^ one and ill retaliation lor, the assaq.K on 
the S. D. Or and bit. ^Ja<?pher*oh. \ 

That there was some assault more^or x iess severe on the codlieH is now ini-% 
mi Med. But as to this also the gentlemen concerned do not appear to have been 
able to make up their mind immediately after the occurrence. According to 
must, of t i e witnesses of the Station staff the S. D. 0. was pYssent at the time of 
the occurrence. -One' witness has furtllcr said that the whistle .for stopping tbo 
a : vdt was fc dindea after the Hon'ble S. K. Siuha whispered something to the 
Commander of the Gurkhas. This g< ntleroan went the next morning to the 
ho use of Hardayal Babu and oilnd help in the form of food for the famished 
Mul medical relief for the 6ick among the coolies. Ananga Babu, witmss No. M, 
who was there at the time, naturally referred to the assault by the Gurkhas upon 
tliu cool<cu on the preceding night. The S. D. O. with an air c.f surprise t:ai<l 
that the whole tiling was a lie, that the Gurkha- did not rais- their little tiageru 
and that Mr. De, wa not at the Railway Station at. all. Sir. Dr also exprev.- • > 
buhk burptibc when he he ft red that injuries had bceii caused in the assault. Bui 
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I Babu. pressed him with his personal testimony of injuries 
after the occurrence. Mr. De remarked that rue fact of t 
not been brought to his notice. This remark is made by a geutle- 
do was present at the occurrence giving orders for the assault, trying 
to prevent excesses and failing to do so, sending instructions to the Com¬ 
mander to order stopping of the assault. The Commissioner said to Akhil 
abu, “f pulled back with my own hands one of the Gurkhas whom I noticed 
causing excessive injury.” Referring to the same incident witness No. 3 
i robodh Chandra Mustati, Booking Clerk, says : “1 saw a sick cot. lie, a woman 

ail l a child entangled in the wooden bar in front of the ticket office in their 
attempt to get away and being mercilessly beaten etc. And 1 also saw the 
Commissioner preventing further assault. Even after that the Gurkhas 
faulted these people twice.” Yet another witness viz., No. 38 says : ‘-A 

'^olie had fallen down near the first class ticket window, on being assaulted. 
Me was raised up by the Gurkha assaulting him who began beating again. 'J he 
Commissioner interfered aud seized the Gurkha by his hand* 5 . The Gurkha did 
trot appear to give up beating but soon after, the whole assault ceased*” Eind- 
lu g it desperate to maintain that there was no assault at all, the officials sub¬ 
sequently thought it prudent to admit it. But while the factum of the assault 
ts now admitted, various other motives have been suggested in the Government 
Communique and reports issued under fhe instructions of the District Magis- 
tratts of Tippera, Noakhali, Chittagong aud other places, shortly after the 
occurrence. These alleged motives however will not staud scrutiny. One 
notivo alleged was that the Station yard was entirely blocked, all work was 
• a stand-still aud passengers could not get through ou account of the presence 
he coolies. Two trains passed one after another and no passei ger is reported 
0 been left behiud. The people of the station staff who alone could 

col ain if there was any blocking or if work was at a stand-still emphatically 
( ‘ Ij 3 hat it was so. They wen- rather shocked at seeing people sl< j mg 
peace. ly being attacked uc dead of night and assaulted. One gentleman, 
liaru Babu witness No. 38 charged the D. T. S. with having connived at what 
"’is taking place and the D. T. S. shirked all responsibility by saying that be hud 
‘Qo hand in the matter.” 


Another motive suggested, and this came to our notice aft; r we hail fini*i.<-<l 
1 . 5 evidence of the Railway staff, was that the station precincts were in a ’. tv 
insanitary condition on account of the presence of the coolies ami that < holt ra 
had broken out among the Railway staff and had extended to the town. aTJuI 
Babu was questioned by us as to whether any such sugg< stn-n had been ruu v by 
Mr. Do to Akhil Babu and the reply was that no such suggestion had hun 
made. Thero is no evidence before ub that cholera had broken out among the 
Railway staff or that the station precincts Welte in a very insanitary c< mi fckm 
on account of the presence of the coolies. If that was a fact th.-re is no r< ason 
why the persons most mterested viz, the persons of the Stat on staff, r.ov. r 
complained of any such thing Besides driving away the COol»* 8 to a hold W* 
By, but still within the station compound, would not improve matters or prey ut 
cholera from extending to the town, if there was any cholera at all \u mh 
might extend, if the object really was to clear the station on grounds of 
sanitation it might have been accomplished merely by a verbal rrqiust to flic 
local leaders, or if any show of force was necessary, half a dozen constahh 
mala Of the Railway Staff would have sufficed, if the attempt was made 
m > instead of postponing it for the night. 

Everybody admits that the coolies wove peaceful on the 20th May and tiny 
nade au attempt to boai.l any steamer. So, we need not be detained b ng in dis¬ 
using the question as to whether the a : ;iult was necessary for preventing any 
tterupfc on the part of the coolies to board the steamer, If there was an)' approlu n* 
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ch an attempt being raadcvit would haved^cn quite sufficient if ak_ 
/Police or soldi^rfc.waa posted-to guard tlit*gang-way to the receiving flat. 
Isow, while the baeault- is admitted, it is n'at admitted that any injuries 
or seriouB injuFiea were inflicted or tha-t any bayonets were lu-d, and the gravity 
of the assault has-been atterflgted to be minimised. 

Those of the station stall that were on the scene of occurrence prove that 
injuries were inflicted with lathfs^butt-ends^of'g^ius and V 'bayonets. The injured 
people were Been immediately after- the occurrence by Aklnl Babu, Ananga baba 
and others. Ananga Babu' took notes of the injuries and gave up the attempt 
whcube found that the number was very large. * BtVsanta Babu, who collected 
the eooht.s at one .place, says that about onet hundred people were injured. Dr. 
Buresh Chandra Bur M. 13. personally examined and took notes of nine 
cases. Doctor NareiKjrH Kumar Brahmaehari examined and took notes of 17 
cases while Doctor Guru, N.ath Bose took notes of 7 or 8 cases; the latter’s 
notes were missing at the tfoie of his examination. Besides these there were 
slight injury cases which were' not noted at ail. The injury cas-s were attended 
to by Babu Jogesh Chandra Bur M. B, Babu Narendra Kumar Brabmacbary 
B. Be. and a student of the Medical College who has just appeared at the first 
M. B. Examination, Dr’; Duru Math Bose, a medical practitioner of about 22 
yeaTb' standing, aud Dri^Ai^ir li ossein of the Mission Hospital. They prove the 
infliction of bruises, sprains, fractures; incised cuts and punctured wounds. Fr. rn 
tb»j nature of Some of the injures caused^ they ai dly of opinion tin 



punctured wound on the posterior snrfa 
Oft., clbow-joint probably caused^y a pointed weapon null 
bayou-1 of a gun incisiog one of tire deep arteries. Thg wound’ 
n then. The whole b,dy and major pan of b L r 
covered with blood. She waB sent to the Mission Hospital 


the 

was bleeding 

elotlj were 

1 thought the 


artery should be ligatured at once, etc The Mission Hospital Doctor' win 
u»‘F8 No. 16, referri’qjg to thif particular wound on Asuda says-— "The t-. eund 


wound was a punctured one on. the outer side of the.fight elbow. it was one 
inch deep caused most probably by .a sharp-pohated weapon such as a bayonet »’ 
. B s .h s the evidence of tbAse two medical m n, we have the direct eVd nee 
of th*-woman herself who jsftys that she was “struck with something attached 
to tiic upp.-r part of a -gup”' Let uh next take the case of Lacfnnania 
Witness .no. 41— Ananga Babu saw her immediately after th«; occuru ncc. fci, c 
jv. 4 . Dcing helped by two other .coolies, erf log piteously and complaining to 
her r i:ht .arm being broken. >h- was Weeding profusely fri.ni a second 
v • un I .in the head, her scanty cloth being soaki-d in blood. The wound 
"ii her head uupeured to be an incised wound 4 mphes long. Mr. Andrews who 
came to Chain!pur on th< 21st M. 

n.jew i on > or 6 persons. He admits that he did Ant see more of th. wound d 
b than tin s,- 5 or.C. One of thot • he saw wa, perhaps the girl Go.Va 
7’ ufc wh o*» 'vstncfs vNo. 5'says that the injury below her right eye "was a 
». p punctured wound caused probably by the'end of bayonet ” Though Mr 
Audr-WB Seems to bo of opimohUmt. it was n*t caused by a bayonet, bo-admit.! 

that he has no expert knowied . hi exai . 

exr -nd b-yond a mire look* at. thc\ injury, and, that he 
v/ ’Uod .1 portion with hta linger. 

W ;' ,ir * B Na 6 records two or three cases of dislocafci 
iuv io: 8owkaU (mal.*b late gUlie Ihtlisii* card.u, as bavin 


: did not « v< n touch the 


lid fractuye. H« 
sg a simple fractur\ 
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radius at the proximal ehd below the tubercle. Jucna (male . ^ 
^jpCrd'en, ps having one proximal rigbiJ v tona' fracture ainJ ode Ti^ou^re* 
» Wi^>nbula : aYvd Sukclai, late of Kawara like ganitu, an having u dislocat ion 
ie first right vitvjtacarpab • Lots of sprains 'Wftfe caused by lnttfig with 
mi i -ends of guns, one case being that Jhumki (female), witness No. 3 G f x | J0 had 
- sprain below the right litppfb,extending oY r 8th, ytli and 10th ribs up to t.he 
coat,tm as we get lrom witness No. hi.. The patient complained to the Ductor 
ot extr tmae pam and was''^creamiugVhile being examined. We examined mu? 
Woman, witness No. 25, wXo was unable to stana from when she wao. assaulted 
an ' 1 wa ° in that condition when we v oxamined djbj i.e. about a week after tjm 
occurrence. Aft there was sonic difficulty m lindiW vput the wounded people 
'No could not examine them ail. x 

Aa to whether any body got killed as a result of the assault, is not very 
^lear. Some babies were left behind at the time of the Occurrence and witness' 
u t - Ba ^ 8 that live such wore found and were restored to their parents. 
nn itnesaes Nos. 9 and 14 speak of some coolies still lying*m tlie waiting shed 
when the assault was over. Witness No. 14 did not go near to see their condi* 
t.oji Witness No. 22, a cooly, says that he went to biiug his luggage from ttj0 
passengers’ abed after the assault had ceased and saw 5 persons, 2 baba s and 
• men killed. Witness No. 41, a cooly, says that he had a diseased sister and her 
laeamid husband in the waiting shed at, the time of the occurrence and they 
, rt * rn, ss»ng since. Witness No. 41, another coolie, complains of hlfc brother, 
j r ° t!l «r , s wife* and their sou being missing and not traced siuce then. It in 
mwover not possible to a definite linding as to whether any body lost his life 
111 the assault. 

. 1 lie last point we have to consider is who, if any, among the officials 

a responsible and to what extent for the assault on the coolies. Wo find that 
oili 'i l < # Alr WaTc8 » fclie Hon’bleB. K. Slnha. Mr. A. Shallow all 

ocovir ’ UU ^ ^ r ’ Mac P h *»™ a non-official, were present at tin* time of the 
for . rcnct> ' ^he Railway staff witnesses say that Mr. K. C D *. gave the orders 
. " ; “Sftnlt. Mr. Do alBo admitted to Akhil llabn that he had given the 

J 1 er ®‘ but he qhall ied his statement saying, “really Mr Wares also accepts r - 
pouhiuility for giving orders.” Whoever might have actually uttered the words 
d- V .! , !^|° r ^ er * 8 quite clear that the assault was a premeditated one ami 

V V 011 presumably after conference among the responsible officials | r. rut 
Lhaudpur at the time, mean Mr. D**, Mr. Wares and the Hon'Me Mni- 

any rate the respohlibility is drvided between Mr. I\ (\ D- and Mr D !J* 
arc:, ^ I he. 8.. V*. was preseni at tin- time of the < ccurrenm but it is not <|Uite 
' ' ,u hat parfc he actually played or whether he had any hand in deciding >u 

0 that was to have been made. 

, r . ^ these fihdiugK and observations we conclude our report and Sulim t 
•Tewitti the copies of the proceedinjps made over to us and the evidence taken 

Y us. One of our colleagues Moulvi Ashrafuddin Ahmed Cboudhury who 
attended some-of the earlier sittings but was unable to attend some subsequently 
could nr t join us in drawing the report and signing it. 

We have the honour to bo 
Sir, 

* Your most obedient servants, 

J, M. Sen Gupta 
President 

Banga Ohatodra BhaUncherjee 
Upendra Chandra Mittor 
Kamnui Mohan Dutta 
SfiCBETARV 


(Sd.) 

(Sd.) 

INI.) 

(Sd.) 
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Non-official Committee’s Report 

On the Malegaon Riot 


The following are important extracts from the report of the 
non-official committee of enquiry into the Malegaon disturbances of 
April 1921. The Committee was appointed by a resolution 
01 the Marhatta Provincial Conference and consisted of the 
following members : Messrs. N. C. Kolkar, (Chairman) S. M. 
Puranjpe, V. J Patel, I. M. Mehta, V. G. Khetkar, N. H. Maojb 
C. V. Yaidya and Mamlaid Abdul Alim, of whom the last two 
gentlemen did not accept their appointment. The committee 
sufc for 4 days and examined thirty witness on the causes of the 
disturbances and incidental circumstances. All the witnesses 
were examined in camera. The report says that under the 
t rms of reference the committeo is not concerned with the 
enquiry regarding the guilt or innocence of any person but has 
Vo confine itself solely to the previous history of the occurrences 
a,d vo ascertain whether, how far, and in what particular manner 
either Government officers or persons concerned in the political 
agitation at Malegoon during the previous few monlhs, were respon- 
sibie for the riot as remote or immediate contributing causes 


The Report 

It appears that the town of Malegaon in the Nasik District 
' v i’ h a population of some 25,000, a majority of whom are Mahome¬ 
tans has been the aceno of one or two riots during the last 40 years, 
lint while in previous years the lino of cleavage lay along religions 
diiforences between Hindus and Mahomedans, in recent years they 
hnve covored entirely new ground. It has been stated boforo ns 
that 12 years ago the local Mahomedans were split up into two 
f 0wing to difi k rencn8 in policy. One section took the name 

Hidyat-Malam” and the other called itself “BidahibMslarn.” 

I ho tendency of the ‘ Ilidayat Mslam party was and has been to 
!)m on good terms with the local official world, while the other 
loo as been taking up an independent attitude undor tho 
g’ndance of uon-offioial local leaders. It is easy to see how tho 4 
working of two such different policies would develop ami extern! 

? sphere* of activities other than communal. The elected inuni- 
1 councillors at Malegaon have mostly belonged to Bidabill- 
i 'in party while the Hidayat-I-Islam party has generally supplied 
the nominated men to the Municipality. 
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^ai4ts, which have so deeply stirred the whole of India i 

__ pears, did not leav-e Malegaon untouched. Here there has 

already been in existence for several years a Taluka Congress Com¬ 
mittee, and a Khilafat Committee was organised 15 months ago 
owing to the exertiou of a Hindu worker Soriu* Gowande^ Since 
then Hindus and Mahoraedans worked together in bll'public activities 
under the auspices of the Khilafat Committee, though no' Hindu 
was actually a member of that body. Hindu*Moslem unity, which 
is now such a happy feature of public li(o in India, was^also being 
increasingly cemented at Malegaon. Jpint meetings were held 
to offer prayers for the recovery of the late Lok. Tilak during 
his ill ness and subsequently to express public grief at his demise. 
But a surer test of the Hindu- Moslem unity could be recognised 
in the determination of both the communities in refusing to apply 
for permission from the local police for the public immersion of 
of Ganapati and Taboots at the end of the Ganapati and Mohorum 
weeks which happened to coincide last year. 

It is not surprising that the Moderate element amongst tho 
Hindus and Muhammadans did not altogether approve of the 
infusion of a new life in Malegaon,during, the last fifteen months. 

I he Hindu moderate leaders were few in number and they were 
also educated men. Their activities therefore, by way of opposition 
to tho new workers, were more covert. The moderate Mahomedan 
leaders of tho Hidayat : i-Islam party were loss restrained. They 
cjpenly opposed the Khilafat movement in Malegaon and tried to 
( iesuad I he people from attending meetings convened under the 
auspices of the local Khilafat Committoo, 


, Starting of a Khilafat Fund " 

> ' The cliff erences between the opposing parties would not have 
perhaps conio to a head, had it not been for the starting of a Fund 
wleti the “Imdad-ul-Ififam Fund.” After' Maulana Shouka$ AR'e, 
visit to Malegaon following the Nagpur. Congress, the idea of 
National Education took root in tho minds of the local people ; and 
Mahomedan public opinion began to insist on Government grants to 
; ho existing Madra^sas being given up. It was suggested that if all 
the Momin weavers of Malegaon contributed one . pico each to tho 
fund for each sari sold by thorn to the v merchants, the money 
necessary for the upkeep of National Schools could bo easily 
collected. The suggestion met with ready acceptance by the 
weavers. The merchants, who purchased the saris from the weavers, 
were not to be « ailed upon contri V.Aion qn their part if tbt>y deduct 
°d one pico per sari from payments made to each' Momin weaver, 
kept the .money thu? collected with them, and eventually handed it 

i * \ 
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i\om time to time to the collectors or the agents appc 
purpose. 

Tho Imdad-ul-Islam Fund was started in tho month of February 
1921. The objects of tho fund were among other things tho promo¬ 
tion of National education in Malegaon and the relief of the 
distressed in Smyrna. All wont on very well for some days. Very 
soon, however, the managers of tho fund were confronted with 
opposition of two different kinds from two widely different quarters. 
Complaints began to be mado by some of the leading Non-co- 
operators, both Hindus and Mahomodans, against the administration 
of tho fund. In particular they alleged that part of the fund was 
being diverted from its original purposes and was spent on defray¬ 
ing the travelling expenses of certain Moulanas the tone of whoso 
speeches the complainants did not approve. It appears from the 
evidence that the managers of the fund thereupon agreed that in 
future the fund would not be so diverted, which promise, however, 
doos not appear to have been kept. 

But the more direct and uncompromising opposition to the fund 
camo from tho side of the co-operators consisting of tho Hindu and 
Mahornodan Moderates ; and the latter formed the bulk of Hidayat- 
i-Islam party including a dozen weavers and merchants. They 
wore opposed to tho very idea of tho fund as being something 
inimical to tho Government and they complained to the authori¬ 
ties from timo to time that coercion and intimidation were 
being roRortod to by tho organiser** of the fund in oullootifhg 
ft. It was alleged that the volunteers carried sticks in the bazar 
with a view to terrorise tho opponents of the fund. We have 
stated elsowhere how far these complaints wero well founded. But 
tho differences between the supporters and the opponents of the 
fund wore accentuated by the tactless conduct of some of tho 
Khilafat people in publicly ridiculing the opposing merchants by 
parading donkeys in the streets with placards round tboir necks 
bearing the words “ don't sell saris to these donkeys." The ill- 
feeling which was thus generated was deepened by the declaration 
of a social boycott against the few co operating weavers and 
mer u luts who wore opposing the fund. 

This had thus gradually advanced to a stage when official 
intervention might be regarded as a bandy solution by the eo- 
operatora *, and it appears that they made complaints to tho District 
author ]\ iea both against the volunteers and the organisers of the 
fund. Those complaints brought Mr. Mobedji, the Prant Officer, 
Malegaon for tho purpose of making an inquiry into the wholo 
affairs ; and after lull investigation, both public and private, bo 
declared that no coercion was practised in respect of the Imdad ul- 
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fjjubd. Further, Mr. Mobedji declared at a public md 
was not the intention of Government in any way to interfere 
with the fund ao long as its collection did not lead to any breach 
or peace. This did not evidently satisfy the co-operators who con¬ 
tinued their complaints to the authorities—more particularly 

against the volunteers,—and Mr. Mobedji had again to go to 
Malegaon to smooth matters. We arc glad to note that throughout 
his stay at Malegaon in the course of his visits, Mr. Mobcdji’s 
handling of the situation had been particularly fair and tactful, 
although of course we are quite ignorant of the actual reports ho 
made to the Collector of the District in this matter. 


Carrying of Sticks by Volunteers. 

In our opinion no coercion was practised in the matter of the 
Imdad ul-Islam Fund and in this we have probably the suppo rt 
of the Deputy Collector, Mr. Mobedji himself. With regard, to the 
carrying of sticks by the volunteers there is no evidence that they 
were used for the purpose of coercion. There is also very little 
reliable evidence to show that the volunteers were at all engaged 
for the collection of the fund. The collection was done by the 
of men appointed for the purpose by the managers 
of the fund. Wo have been told of a procession in which the 
voluntoers carried sticks ; but if at aH tboy did so it mpst obviously 
be for a spectacular purpose and certainly not for spreading terror 
among any clues of people. No reasonable ground has been shown 
for apprehension that the volunteers would commit * violence with 
their 6tieks and we are inclined to regard the objection to their 
use us more or loss fanciful. In fact, wo beliovo, having failed in 
their endeavour to stop the Khilafat agitation ami the collection 
of the Inulad Fund, the co-operators firmly adhered to t-his com- 
plaint 'as a mero point of prestigo and wore insistently urging the 
authorities to uphold it. The suggestion that the volunteers should 
.carry no stioka had in itself also a plausible colout\of reasonablem***, 
and on this point therefore, all further attempts of the co-op^ra- 
tioniats were concentrated. 

A Manifesto by some N. C. O. Leader*. 


Wbilo we are of opinion that no violence or intimidation was 
practised by the collectors of the fund or by the volunteers, we are 
bound to say that some of the other activities of the Khilafat 
workers were not altogether free from blame however slight. We 
have also some evidence to show that now and then the speeches 
made at public meetings by some Moldavia were highly inflamutory. 
It appears that once or twice a volunteer who took a vain delight 
in alfocting a martial spirit carried even a (sheathed) sword in his 
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is not suggested that there was an underlying int 
4nib violence with the sword, but even apart from the 
iPrties of violence it would bo reasonable to object to ?- demonstra¬ 
tive conduct of that kind in a public movoment which made at 
least a few people uncomfortable. Then again it is admitted that 
once or twice meetings of children were held in Malegaon in which 
Khilafat politics was debated upon and poetical compositions were 
recited which contained not only some very highly strung senti¬ 
ments but a few positively objectionablo words. We are satisfied 
that some of the leading Non-co-operators disapproved of these 
latter activities and they were of opinion that the Non-co-operation 
movement, including the collection of the fund, should bo allowed 
to proceed without any complication. But differences of opinion 
arose as to the exact method by which this should be brought 
about. Some held the view that the intentions of the leaders in 
the matter should be made clear in writing so that there may be 


no mistake about them in the minds of their followers on the one 
hand and of tho authorities on the other. Others took a different 
view ; they laid stress on the point that while tho things objected to 
might be stopped in so far as and if they were practised, there was 
!,o necessity to make a public declaration about it. It is difficult to 
say whether the objectors to a public declaration adverted only to 
the technical and formal aspect of it, or whether they wanted things 
to go on as before in a loose and therefore convenient drift so that 
while legal consequences may be taken of whatever happened there 
should be no ground for a stigma on them of having done an act or 
acts in direct violation of the written declaration of the Non co¬ 
operation leaders. It is clear at any rate that the question of a 
public declaration was not deliberated and voted upon in a formal 
meeting of tho Non-co-operation party ; and one section of tho 
leaders, probably considering themselves free to do what thej’ 
thought proper under the circumstances, issued on the 1st of April 
a manifesto in which while tho principles of non violent Non co- 
operation were explained at some length a distinct prohibition was 
promulgated against the following practices, viz : (1) to attend meet¬ 
ings or parade streets with big sticks and arms, (2) to recite anarchi¬ 
cal or seditious songs and vertical compositions, (3) speeches by 
specially invited lecturers inciting to anarchical principles or out¬ 
rages, (4) use of language likely to wound the feelings of individu-s, 
(5) holding meetings of children for political harangues. This conduct 
on tho part of the signatories—11 in number—was openly objected 
to and criticised by some of the Manlavis and by other Khilafat 
workers Tho signatories to tho manifesto on the other band 
regarded that they had done a clear duty which they owed not 
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^ „ hemselvea but to tho party aud the principles of Noth 

Those who objected to tho manifesto contended that 
they entirely agreed with the spirit of the manifesto but objected ro 
it as superfluous especially as tho 11 signatories had not consulted 
the rest of thorn before i33uing it. It was openly stated before 
us that the rest of them might have also signed if the manifesto 
were circulated among thorn before its publication. But we doubt 
the statement. We think the non-signatories protest rather too 
n\uch when they say that their only objection lay in the'fact that 
they were neglected. A mistake of that kind could have been 
easily remedied by a supplementary manifesto but we believe that 
the non-signatories never wanted a manifesto of that kind. 

Government prohibition to carry sticks 


The eleven signatories thus found themselves in a position of 
isolation and suspicion. Their position became rather anoma¬ 
lous. Some of the co operators doubted the sincerity of the signa¬ 
tories'. One witness exprossly stated before us that tho manifesto 
v/as a mere oye-wash. On tho other hand their position was so 
completely misundorstood by f;be non-signatories and their follow¬ 
ers that they curae to bo suspected as black-legs and tools in tho 
hands of the authorities. And an incident happened on tho next 
day that 1 gave colour to tho impression. On the 2nd day of 
April tho authorities of Malegaon published a proclamation issued 
by * b o district Magistrate under the l)i«rtrict Police Act. (Tho 
proclamation has not: been produced before us'by which one specific 
Jtem.in tho manifesto viz, the carrying of sticks at public 
nioetmga, was prohibited. The proclamation wo are told was really 
dated the 26th of March. Tho interval of clays bot eon its issue 
ln the Collector’s camp and its % actual "publication in Malegaon 
cannot J)o accounted for only by the time necessary for its trans¬ 
mission' from one place to tho other. The other phnjsiblo construe- 
tl0n upon this delay is that the authorities wanted a previous 
tion-official declaration upon tho subject matter of tho proclamation 
ln order to strengthen it when it may appear later on. It may 
bo argued that the -Mamlatdar of Malegaon had no choice but was 
bound to publish the proclamation as soon as ho received it, and 
that even if there was delay in the publication it wia duo 
to the course of routine business and not to the contingency ot 
a non official declaration which was to appear later on. But we 
inclined to think that the idea of the non-official doclaration 
uuist have been mooted some time before the 26th and that both 
’bis declaration and the official proclamation must havo h o 
simultaneously cont mplated. This was all well from tho official 
point of view but it svas evidently calculated to put the signatories 
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ise position. They were either trusted or not 
were, the official proclamation was superfluous and the 
ratories would be entitled to claim a fair trial of their 
credit and influence with the Malegaon people. If, on the other 
hand, they were not trusted, it was unfair to them to be 
called upoD to make such a declaration because it was regarded 
practically of no use by the authorities themselves. In any case 
tho signatories were prejudiced by the appearance of the official 
proclamation, in that they led the common people to point a finger 
of i"oruful suspicion towards tho signatories as men in league with 
tho Government and for which eventually they were on the point 
of paying. From the day of the official proclamation the signatories 
to tho declaration were under a discount and hardly attended any 
public meeting and later on, ono of them was made, we have been 
to d, vicariously to apologise for the supposed sins of the rest. This 
is not all. They might even have been the first victims of tho 
not if they were found bandy at its commencement and if the Sub 
Inspector had not succeeded in drawing all the wrath of tho rioters 
upon lumsclf. It has been stated before us that at the commence- 

“„n°‘ th °. o°, fc '“ qmn6 , s " ere ma de for some of the signatories 
a men wanted by the mob and that some of these actually heard 
lolence threatened upon them by some ruffians while tiiev 
seeking safety m some hiding places. wnue tiwy 

Wo have already stated that in our opinion there were no 
concrete cases of violence with sticks before tho issue of the non 
official or tho official proclamation and that the former might have 
been ot some value and importance if it had stood by itself. The 
- in i.d proclamation, however, not only made it worthless for nnv 
purpose but unnecessarily brought; to a point the conflict between 
the upholders and the opponents of sticks and drove the whole 
dispute about the carrying of sticks into tho vortex of tho Criminal 

thrn-h • b ; l°l n t,m ® U r ., good counsels o f ‘bo signatories prevailed 
tt nl, gh their influence had gor.o and for some time tho proclamation 

w.u. cmefudy obeyed. But this was not long to continue. Even 

m . r , i’„B I' 1 ' - IV fu UP ’ S,nC ° * ho date of lhe Proclamation, tho 

*. * ® sticks in the ati-t'oia or at meetings, but Moulavi N izir 

t tnoios P °o} 11° -t n f ViS6 ' 1 disobodie " 00 the proclamation as 

tl e loss of l I ??"? * tatod bofore U8 ‘ Ifc is u, 

tin loss of influence of the signatories, among whom were both 

« i ~ de , tb » s » ij °p»« ^ IS 

t n the offici b ^ h ° M ° U 'n 1 1!ld h,s own interpretation to put 
■n tho official Proclamation. There are sticks and sticks 

, n>a "ifcsto had made a distinction between big sticks 

tiuull sticks According to the Moulovi again, sticks whether 
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nail were not arms, and if, as hi$.own information 
swords wero allowed to be carried in tbo ebeci 
wnation, the Moulvi argued, had no right to* prohibit tho. carryh ,c 
at least of big sticks, liight or wroiq* this interpretation was put by 
tho Moulavi on the proclamation. Moreover a sort of a spirit c f 
defiance had arisen amongst tho Khilafat workers who bereft o| tho 
guidance of the signatories to the manifesto owing to the slap gfvm 
to them by the official proclamation wore led -by the Moulavi without 
any opposition. Accordingly at tho meeting held on the 12th and the 
loth of April somo volunteers did carry sticks with them whereupon 
the attention of the police \*as drawn to the violation of the proclama¬ 
tion, and prosecutions, were decided upon. Some sticks, it, is said, 
.were taken possession of by. the police but these we-are told did not 
correspond to the numberV the volunteers on duty. 

Arrest’ ahd Trial of Volunteers 


Nothing of importance seems to have happened between this 
Beizure of sticks on the 13th and the day of the hearing of the cases 
against the volunteers on tho 25tb. It appears that the volunteers 
on the morning of the 25th had taken counsel with some of the 
leaders who advised them tq take things as a matter of course and 
to pay the fines as they would be naturally very trifling. The mero 
fact of the prosecution of tho volunteers had, however, quickonod 
v au interest in tho Malegaou public and a small crowd bad assembled 
to hear .the proceedings in the court ; and if the fines imposed 
npQn accused v\ro really as trifling as they were expected they 
might, perhaps, have been paid on the spot. It has been suggested 
to us in the inquiry that there\must have been a-conspiracy on tho 
'part of tho Khilafat leaders not to pay any .fines, however trifling (n 
\ 9 rv ^r to cause qtqtdde. feut this iVcontradicted 'by tho sti tfi > 
'OfdQmo of the volunteers tbemsolves whoswero accused in the $\bQ 
andxappeated before us as witnesses. 

' ' * The starting ^impetus was given to the molvmind that day bj' 

the proceeding? in tho Court during which, in our opinion, a nuni 
her.of‘unfortunato incidents happened ono after another. The'cnse 
\ Was decided by tho Magistrate on tho evidence of a single police 
V fc \ as'against the denial of guilt by the accused. Put wbat 

happened next was the least exupeted-. Tho first thought uf th# 
.Magistrate was to impose only light fines on tho accused and i Lose 
• might, have boon possibly paid on tho spot. But the Sub-Inspector 
of Police, w ho was present as prosecutor in tho case, openly inters 
' *ned and induced the Magistrate to impose substantial fines. 
Beyond this none of the witnesses who were examined by us could 
qlearly say what actually happened in the Court. Eventually; the 
accused were oonVi 'Ud and -euteuoed to pay a fine of Kb. 50 each 
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/tho alternative to go to jail for one month. The 
either unwilling or unable to pay tho fine, were marie over 
' ' • 1 custody of the police, in tho ataeueo of any definite evidenco 
' 1 Oio point we are not prepared lo charge the Magistrate with 
having actually changed the amount of the fines onco definitely 
uttered in the Court, but we do say that the heavy sentence of fine 
was due to the insistence of the Sub-Inspector on a deterrent 
punishment. We further say that, tho Magistrate would havo used 
his direction to better purpose if hr had allowed tho accused time to 
bring the amount of their fines instead of handing them over 
straight to tho custody of the police for non-payment, of the fine on 
tho spot. Under the Criminal Procedure Code when an offender 
has been sentenced to fine only and to imprisonment in dofault tho 
Court may, instead of sending tho accused at onco to jail, issue a 
warrant fen the recovory of tho fine, suspend the execution of tho 
sentence of imprisonment, and release him on signing a personal 
lccognisance so that he may have time to arrange for the payment 
of the fine. We cannot understand why tho trying Magistrate did 
not adopt the more lenient course. It. could not be alleged that the 
Reused would have absconded from Malegaon to evade the payment 
oUino aim thus put the police to the trouble of re-arresting them. 
lho . Ir , lai ] Jal | B Committee have expressed an opinion in their 
report n biota entirely supports us in our view. They say : “It *oem« 
in bo o!oarly inadvisable that a man should bo exposed to tho 
disgrace and risk of contamination involved in committal to jaU 
h:s clFeuce is one which would be adequately punished by a fine and 
if the grant of reasonable time would enable him to pay tho fine,” 
The conviction and sentence created quite a sensation among 
the people present in court. They wero mostly friends and tbo 
relations of the accused ; they evidently resented the action of tho 
Magistrate and the Sub Inspector. The Secretary of the Khilafal 
Committee was present in Court at that time and he does not appear 
to havo made any attempt to pay tbo fine on behalf of the accused. 

rrsnlt woe that the convicts wore removed from tho Court U 
I 1 ' tack-up within the .Court premises and tho crowd left tho cour 
i i an excited mood. This excitement was turned into anger h 
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1 ejl the convicted volunteers as, in the opinion of tho , M 
fictions were duo to the proclamation and tho proclamation 
- turn to the manifesto. 

It may bo safely stated that tho first thought of the excited 
crowd was not to do any harm to the Sub-Inspector himself. It 
happened however that tho crowd on its way back mot and molested 
a Police constable who was identified as tho man who bad helped in 
depriving tho volunteers of their sticks ; and on the news of this 
boing taken to the Sub-Inspector, he came with about a dozen 
armed constables to put matters right. It appears that the Sub- 
Inspector and his party met tho crowd near tho Motor stand or the 
Mamie Hostol. Here the crowd gathered round the Sub-Inspector 
but could not arrest his progress. The Sub-Inspector took the road 
to the town via the Jurama Musjid. Here again he found hi mV If 
amidst the crowd and it was here that the first firing took place. 
"Wo are not quite clear as to whether any stones or brick-bats were 
actually thrown at the Sub-Inspector at this place but even if stones 
wore as a matter of fact thrown at the Sub Inspector or his men it 
does not appear that their lives wore in any danger. The firing 
was no doubt intended to disperse the crowd and only small shots 
were fired. Several persons in tho crowd were injured of whom 
some gave evidence before us and showed marks of injury. Tho 
instead of terrorising tho mob only exasperated it : but even 
then the Sub-Inspector could proceed as far as tho corner of 
ophate s house. But at this corner he was met by another crowd 
ng hemmed in between two crowds he had to seek safety in 
lUo adjoining the house of Mr, Pop hale. 

Temple Burnt and S. I. Murdered 

, It is difficult exactly to say what happened thoroaftor. With 
a lug crowd collected outside the temple and persistent efforts 
being made to discover and hunt tho Sub-Inspector out, he might 
lave felt reasonable fear for his life ; and if ho shot or cut down an 
assailant or two who went in search of him ho may bo taken to havo 
Jono so in self-defence. Failing in their attempt to get at tho Sub- 
Inspoctor, the mob eventually set fire to the temple with the r idt 
that the adjoining two or three houses were completely burnt down 
along with the templo : one of tho constables was done to death at 
tho outraneo to tho templo ; the Sub-lrispcctor in trying to . ... upo 
from tho burning house in the guise or in to oouoea) bis 

identity was recognised, over-powered ••ml brulully murdered Lite 
at night tho bodies of the murdored Sub Inspector and tho police¬ 
men > ere burnt togother near the gutter outside the temple. 

AV hat happened tho next day may only be briefly staled. 
After the Dafan ol tho Mahomedune who were killed on the 
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k/us night ujar the temple, some persons detached thentee, 
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•kpSarf the big crowd of Momins and proceeded towards the town 
with the deliberate object of looting. In the meanwhile at appears 
that out of fear of a renewed riot the convict volunteers in the lock 
up were released, though unfortunately too late. Ihc crowd on 
this occasion was a mixed crowd, and as the evidence before us 
shows, was made* up not onl^ of some people, who attended 
the “Dafan”, but also of a considerable number of nfigans from the 
lowest classes'* of the population who would.hpy day be out with 
their fishing.rods oirthe news of troubled'Waters anywhero. 

t v - Conclusions V v 


The report then proceeds to .give its conclusions as‘ follows : 

(1) The Malegaon riots, however tragic> do not appear to 

have boon premeditated.” \ \ 

(2) The conduct of the Pranth officer and presiyn^ably that of 
the Collector also was, on the whole, fair, 4actful and conciliatory. 

. . (3) Coming to the attitude of both the^ Sub-Inspector and the 
Magistrate in the Court, the report says : “We feel almost sul'e in 
our minds that tbo crowd in the Court would have left the premises 
unperturbed if the convicted volunteers bad been allowed to go back to 
town io try and collect the amount of tbe fines imposed upon them.” 

(4) “ The last contribution from the official side came from the 
Sub-Inspector himself in the firing near tbe Masjid which, was 
unnecessary if meant only for tbo dispersion of the crowd. It is of 
course a speculation what would have happened if this firing had 
not taken place and if the Sub Inspector had only parleyed with the 
crowd and had assured them of the immediate release of the volun¬ 
teers on payment of the fine. V • 

(iv) On tbe non official side we cannot blame the Khjl fat 
workers for the invitation given to the Moulavis, for it is every 1 
whore the experience that strangers infuse more' spirit into the 
population of a locality than the local leaders. The language and 
the sentiments of the Moulavis" speeches were their own affair, and' 
they would have certainly taken the consequences, if they L. really 
reckon sedition and were prosecuted. If every organiser of lectures 
and every member of the audience were to be held rerponsiblr foi 
lho language of the apeakors, there would be an end to all organisa¬ 
tion and to all public meetings. So long as Government took np 
action against the Moulavis, the Malegaon Kbilafatists were justiiicc| 
in assuming that they were not oxceeding tbe legal limits of speech 
but evon so far ns mute caution was necessary on the part of the 
loaders, it was evident in the condition imposed upon the Irndad 
Fund”, that it could not be spent upon tbe visits of outside lecturers. 
We have already expressed our opinion that the ute of aticL or 
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aot carried to a point at which its prohibition by a pr< 
eteame necessary. Nor are we inclined seriously to blamV 
pfponents of the manifesto for expressing some sort of dissatis¬ 
faction with it as there were two views among the people as to its 
propriety. If the Khilafatists had implicitly obeyed the proclama¬ 
tion and had thereby avoided all subsequent trouble, their grievance 
about the manifesto would have deserved appreciation. But in an 
.evil moment they decided upon conniving at the disobedience of 
the proclamation ; and on the non-official side, therefore, we regard 
this as the first distinct contributory factor to the eventual riot. 
The crisis was all but reached at the end of the volunteers 3 trial in the 
Court. We believe that it was the duty of the officials of the Khilafat 
Committee to keep some money ready in their pockets to pay otf the 
fines of the volunteers, and wo must note that even after the declara¬ 
tion of tho substantial fines they did not intervene or actually work 
for their release. The signatories of the manifesto had obviously no 
duty to discharge in this respect, because it was entirely the affair of 
those who had disobeyed the proclamation and the manifesto or had 
connived at the disobodience. 


(v) Coming to the latter stage of tho riot, we cannot say 
whether any Non-co-operators were present among tho active 
rioters. The actual killing of the Sub Inspector and the arson 
were absolutely unjustifiable from any point of view. The issuo 
°f the proclamation, the trial of the volunteers, their conviction 
a,, d sentence, the unwise taunt by the Sub-Inepcctor—not all 
those could, under any circumstancos, bo called provocation of any 
kind justifying or even extenuating the mob excesses. Even assum¬ 
ing that the policy of ‘ £ measure for measure ” proved for the moment 
nioro dominant over the minds of tho rioters, there was nothing 
in the conduct of the Sub-Inspector to deserve death, tho bj ink 
firing notwithstanding, as it had not led to any loss of life. I ho 
Won stands on tho same footing as the killing. Wo know that tho 
Mahomodan rioters wavered for a time before they sot fire to { he 
Hindu temple but they eventually succumbed to the 1* mptation. 
Prom the point of view of the Hindu-Moslom unity which should* 
if anything, reinforce the discipline of non violence, they should have 
thought more of tho outrage on the feelings of tho Hindu and 
also of the sacrilege they were committing to a holy Hindu shrine 
than of the asjdum which would be given to even an offending 
opponent and should have left the temple alone. 

(vi) Now wo come to the looting of the houses of the co- 
operators and this wo consider to 1 o in some rc.spjcts even an uglier 
feature of the situation than the horrible events of the previous day. 
Twelve hours had elapsed between tho riotous action over night 
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Noting on the 2Gth. The authors of the loot had evirignj_ 

the temper of the previous night and there was no logical 
n between oven the sentiments raised by the 4t Dafan ” 
on the morning of the 26th and the act of looting particular houses 
or any houses at all. The looters had not behind them the same 
urging momentum of the mob mind on the 26th as the perpetrators 
of the killing and burning may be said to have had, Thorp is also 
no doubt in our minds that the looting \vas almost wholly confined 
to the houses of the co-operators and the anti-Khilafatists— a 
fact of which the significance is unmistakable. 

(vii) We have nothing but praise for the courage, sincerity 
and earnestness of Non-co-operation leaders^ Ma,legaon; both Hindu 
and Mahomedan. They scrupulously^ adhered in worpl- and deed 
to their creed of Truth and non-violence : and although in doing 
eg they incurred the displeasuro of the extremo Khilafatists led 
by the Moldavia they never wavered for one.moment from following 
ibe right course. \\ e do think that in issuing their manifesto 1 of the 
Ut April they played into the hands of the authorities, but that only 
';howa*their extreme anxiety to keep the moment strictly within the • 
honnd, of non-violence. As a result they gradually lost all influence 
with.bha. majority of the Kh.lafatists and at the crucial moment 
they found themselves absolutely powerless to save the situation. 

the enormity VthV^riLs we° d^nlfthink that thTlZ 
the 26th and 26th April, whi.e they 

d.scred.t on the Non-co operators at Malegaon and have'-thereby 
g.ven a set-back to the Non-co-operation movement, can support 
any reflection against the whole movement as such. All that 
they show is that the movement passed in one locality i 
the hands of cortain persons who had not fully understood its 
implications. In evory place Non-co-operators should exercise a 
cea-elees vigilonco in carrying on their propaganda and also in tlio 
selection of their workers. We strongly recommend that in fnturo 
only duly authorised speakers should be allowed to address tho 
public from all Non-co operation platforms. No popular movoment, 

. however, can be guaranteed to be eternally free from incident* of 
tins nature ; for, rather than the movement itself sinning, it is ofton 
sinned against by some people who join it without entoring into 
its true spirit and yet who cannot bo prevented from doing so for 
tho simple reason that no conclusive test of temper can be enforced 
upon any one before his admission into it. The misdeeds of a few, 
however, are an exceouon which only provo the rule laid down by 
Uio untariiit*bod conduct of tho many in any movement, 
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Non-Official Committee Report on 

i he Chittagong Gurkha Outrage 


^ At the instance of the District Congress Committee, the 
Chittagong Association and the District Khilafat Committee, a 
Committee had been appointed for enquiry into the circums¬ 
tances leading to an a3su(t upon the public outside the Chitta¬ 
gong Railway station on the night of 20th October. The 
hollowing report was submitted to the Secretary, District 
Congress Committee, Chittagong, by the Commissioners on 
October 3 I : — 


Sir,—Afc a public meeting convened in the local Moslam Flail 
grounds on the 21st October, 1921, under the auspices of the 
District Congress Committee, the Chittagong Association and 
strict Khilafat Committee, we woro appointed members of a 
committee for enquiry into the circumstances leading to an assault 
upon the public outside the Chittagong Railway Station before the 
eparturo of the Mail train on the preceding night. We accord - 
ugly held sittings for the purpose from the 22nd October to 30rh 
ctober 1921 and oxaminod 42 witnesses and acceptod the stato- 
u^nts in writing of 11 others. Wo havo also in evidence the state- 
i oi tbr °o more witnesses recorded on the 21st October at the 
^stance of the three public bodies mentioned above. A list of 56 
witnesses is annexed hereto (Enclosure A). Wo have also roferrod 
some of the issuos of the local papers, the “ Suniti” and “ Jyok ” 
n . 8 connection. The evidence in respect to tho matter under 
iiquiry had necessarily to be one sided as it was not possible to got 
?' ,ind have the version of the parties responsible for the occurrence, 
ho facts elicited by us are detailed below : 

| ft appoars that sentence of rigorous imprisonment for three 

U 1 cm tbs’ was pas ed. upon Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and 17 others by tho 
100 t *°r Ua l Mr. Burrows, at noon on the 20fch October, 

., ^ * ^bis fact obtained wide publicity very soon and eventually 
h to be understood that the prisoners should be removed from 
10 * 0Ca l Jail the very ovoning. Quite a large crowd began to 
gather from about 6 p.m. outside the jail products and Bpsead all 
°h)ng the road towards the Railway Station. Tho sympathy of tho 
public towards the incarcerated persons and tho immense popularity 
enjoyed by Mr. Sen Gupta in particular woro accountable for tho 
gathering, and it is in evidenco that it was perfectly spontaneous 
uid not the outoonio of anybody's attempt to make a show. All 
50(a) 
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/of poople thronged there, band and Sankirlan par 

_^ people bearing torch lights cafno from various neighbouring 

quarters, and tbero was a slight display of fire-works as well. Tho 
people seemed to have formed themselves into a procession when 
tho . prisoners wore boing escorted to the Railway Station in 
carriages. There were no particular organiser responsible for tho 
procession, still it seems to have moved in a quiet and orderly 
fashion. 


No Obstruction of Road 


Witness No. 44, Dr. Beni Mohan Dass, President of tho Chitta¬ 
gong Association and the District Congress Committee and a mem¬ 
ber of the District Khilafat Committee, speaking on behalf of those 
bodies disclaims all connections with it and assures us that members 
of thoso (bodies) had nothing to do with the procession or tho 
demonstration. His statement is corroborated by other witnesses as 
w, 11, notably by witnesses Nos. 55, 21 and 12 who were among 
thu band and tho Sankirtan parties and the torch bearers. Apart from 
all the demonstration it appears that there was picketing and burn- 

,,u \° 80m0 foru, « r ‘ clo V h6s 0,1 th6ro ^ by some street bovs. Although 
J'* 0,1 a ' !tl0n waa “f'^ar proper nor justifiable, it does not appear 
[rom cny ovidonoe that there was any disorder or obstruction nWhl 
road at the time. The procession and tho prisoners’ carriage ended 
on their way without any trouble till tho head of the proton 
reached the southern end of the north-south nath „f u,, p„T 
Station which lies about 50 vards off fj « „ Pa *_V‘ th « 


Station which lies about 50 yards off from the portion oft he main 
entrance to the station building. 11 

It was about this time that tho assault in question took place 
Before taking up the subject, however, the state of things in the 
l.’adway station itself needs careful notice. Poople had been gatln r 
mg in large numbers in and about the compound of the Railway 
station from before 8 p.m. Somo among thoso who had accom¬ 
panied the procossion appeared to have thought fit to come in 
advance through short-cuts, and they ranged themselves near about 
Um pm lion in front of tho main entrance. It is in ovidenoe from 
the deposition of the witnesses Nos. 45, 4G and 51 among others, 
policemen had lined the corridor leading to tho platform from 
the mam entrance, that C. I. D. Inspector Babu Satyendra Nath 
v. i„ wore a Lnngi was present there all along, that an Indian 
officer clad in Khaki and with a Gurkha cap on who introduced 
' “? a ™ Ml I way Pollo ° Inspector tol.l witness No, 35, Babu 

Kali banker Ohakravartty, Editor of the “Jyoti” newspaper, that 
xn uoflMs were posted in place of police the latter would ho 
withdrawn, and tins being done the police foil behind, 
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also sufficiently clear that; the people inside an 


^Q,pj 5kne portico were peaceful and amenable to any kind of order 
• arrangemen b. 

From the evidence of witness No. 16, it appears that upon 
o request of the Khaki clad Railway Police Inspector, ho could 
easily manage the crowd assembled about the portico and make 
iom range themselves i . lines for facilitating the paseago of the 
( linages. As a mattor of fact it appears that two European gentle- 
i?J en \ sta ted by witness No. 25 to bo officers in Messrs. Turner 
orrisori’s firm, with a lady and children arrived under the portico 
1,1 tno pheaton from the east and tho latter passed on easily to 
to other side of tho portico towards the west after they had 
lighted, that three or four Europeans in military dress with 
UHiskets and leather bags also arrived there shortly after and ontorod 
ne corridor through the main entrance. 


Unprovoked Assault by Gurkhas 

.. Up tp t . bis time we hear of no disturbance of any kind. Just 
t 1® of minutes or so afl it is stated, some one from 

Pahn V truck * 6evere blow upon tho bead of witness No. 16, 
lnp J: Apar ° a Gbaran Kanango who was in tho portico, and ho 
' Cd r< \ u,ld ®harply and fell down seriously wounded and hlood- 
; 1 ' yed He saw his assailant was a Gurkha who had evidently 

fallow*1 b,ow l wlt 1 h tbe upraise d butt-end of bis rifle. This was 
50 n _ RCi t tbe ^ ar 8° number of Gurkhas estimated to bo about, 
OU from the west of the portico who then began to assault 
of , i, f « r, ^ ht and Icft indiscriminately mainly with the butt-end 
11 n i ‘ As tho people fled on all sides the Gurkhas chif-od 
i if n s a on ^ ai,d struck them all the way. Tho main path run- 
Mk ^ por ^ co biy towards the east, and a fow yards to 

l r north-east from the portico lay another narrow path loading 
Vh°> ! t 1 16 nor ^ b towards the said portico. Wiro-fcncing enclosed 
poo i" 0 pk)ta bind lying on either sido of this latter path. Tho 
\wU] ran pod med towards this narrow path to the north as 

g eai ,l55 ^° War d8 the east along tho broader one. Tboir assailants 
the u° bave dividod thoraselves into two parties and pursued 
and ^em hard as the fencing impeded their progress 

beiii£r lJUnibora upon one another and upon tho fencing while 

l't n f ^ S( j Ver(dy bothered from behind, and tho confusion was 
J l ! 16C a vor6t confounded owing to tbe send darkness of the 
8 » and want of sufficient light of the portico. 

v , ' 0 do uofc such of the evidence that the light in tho portico 

" ( ^ 0,1 ° ^ ut tb o time, as it is confused and conflicting. There 

cio some hftoknoy carriegesj lying Ly tho ide of the win fencing 


miSTffy. 
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Worth and north-east of the portico, and it is in evi^ 
^.a^PoKous blows with the butt-ends wero dealt upon the carriages 
aiurtneir occupants as well without discrimination. Babu Bcnode 
Lai Roy, an Honorary Magistrate with 2nd class powers single bench 
and the scion of a premier Zamindar ‘family of the District, was 
the unfortunate occupant of one of these carriages which was 
struck thus. He saw 2, 3 or 4 Gurkhas approaching with the 
butt-ends of their guns raised above. He shouted out that he was 
not a processionist and that ho was a gentleman ; aud tho 
only reply was “ what Sala 1 ” and down came the butt end upon the 
top of the vehicles as'he ducked, but the stroke slided upon tho head 
and caused the serious wound on the middle line of the top of his 
head ; then fell a second blow upon his back. He lost consciousness 
for a short while. Two of his companions and the coachman of tho 
carriage (witness No. 63) sbal-qd the same fate. Tho procession 
with the prisoner’s carriages . had advanoed about 50 or 60 yards 
to the north-east of the porttao. The jparty of the Gurkhas that 
had proceeded north-wards seems to hayo fallen upon tho people at 
the head of the procession, as v somo who w'ere among tho band and 
tho Sankirtan parties which had proceeded the carriages and wero 
in front amply tost-ify to with their.bandage, wound and broken 
bmbs as well as their .broken drum and. damaged clarionet. The 
frightful chaptor of events,' however, c^Cmo to as abrupt a close as its 
comnu p cement upon a whistle bein’g blown from near the portico, 
where tho Gurkhas turned h ( ack and hastily entered tho platform 
through the corridor 'and reached towards', tho east tho 

platforrh. The occurrence is variously'estimated to havo occupied 
between fuur to ten minute^. \ * - 


The Crowd Peaceful 

\ The state of tubings at tho time of the attack seems .to have 
colled for no kind of cgercivo or' petaliative action, and tjae evidence 
on the point is sufficient and uniform that there,wasviro disturbance 
or blocking of tho passages or display oh rowdism in any form. 

Ti. it the cro\tvd was very peaceful Is borne out by the above men¬ 
tioned Honorary Magistrate as well*. It appears further that lho 
Gurkhas came from tho west of thepoftico where they must* have I 
been waiting, and their very presence there was unknown and un¬ 
noticed by the people till they actually came forward after 3 or 4 
Europeans in military dress had entered the corridor shortly b-fpro 
tho attack. The mere presenco of the crowd, peaceful and orderly. 
hi its nature, canndt be said to call Tor, or justify a sudden attack 
uuon them without, the least warning-qr or,dei* to di:-prrsc : nd in *ho 
manner detailed above. It don* not &ppeur.that thiro was any ouch | 

. .. 
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THE CHITTAGONG GURKHA OUTRAGE 

or order and all that we can gather from the statement 
witnesses Nos. 2, G, 21, 25, 26 and 52 are that there were 
“Vago” and then arose an uproar of “ Maro, Maro 1 >9 
Hat, Hatao, Salu-Loko maro,” and people fled madly which way 
‘hoy could, pursued by their assailants bohind. Wo have it from 
the evidence of witnesses Nos. 6, S, 13, 13, 17, 23, 27, and 10 
among others, who had suffered personally, that it was clearly not a 
caso of dispersion of a crowd but of systematic attack and pursuit, 
and we regret we cannot take any othor view of it in as much as 
many persons were bit more than once when fleeing or when they 
flad fallen down on the ground or tho wire-fencing and in some cases 
by more than one assailant. 


104 Persons Wounded 


The net result of the attack is one of great magnitude and as 
ai as t,ve have been able to gather at least 104 persons were hit and 
wounded, we quote this figure from the list of such persons published 
!?I issues of tho 23rd, 24th, and 27th October 1921 of tho 
; yoti ^newspaper-cutting appended and marked ‘‘Enclo : B, !? which 
gives the details of injuries in each case together with tho address 
ana calling of each individual so that thero could bo no difficulty of 
| ucation. Iheso latter details and particulars invest the 
1 Jiicution with an air of credibility which it is difficult to shako oil*. 

wa ? Il0t Possible for us to examine all these persons, but wo havo 
^"annned several. Of those a boy aged 9 or 10 (witness No. 23 
on °fi i exanj i , ied in his own house) had been seriously hit 

v I , 10 lieaJ > tlle wound extending to 5” or 6”, and witness No. 1G 
ri ■ wound was dressed in our presence in his house, had a semi* 
bp'iJ" lacerated wound 6” by 5” to tho left of the crown of his 
‘M oo o. es these ’ witnesses No*. 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 15, 18, 

, * ' * 28, 31, 40, 42, 49, 53, 55, had wounds several of 


which 


were under bandages and witnesses Noe. 2 6 7 11 12 14 
* 19. 20, 29, 30, 32, 33, 38, 39, and 52 bad boon’ struck on several 


, arts of the body which bore scars or scratches or swelling. The 
a ^ Ur,ea Wer e found to bo mainly on the head, shoulder, back, 
» nis, 4 * G S 8 « knees and oven back of the knee, some of them clearly 
^ ow 111 g tffiat they must have beon inflicted when these persons had 
ih\ U * ° e * n 8- It is needloss to enumerate tho various kinds of 
flI -!* 8 i ,l3 ^eir ,,a turo can ba easily made out from tho few canoe 
ij 11 ^ a bove. Tho ago of these witnesses ranged between 10 and 
of* thl W1 f. ness No. 24 depostd that he noticed a female by tho side 
bt' t (k ° f l ^° sta H°n-building who was also struck dWn in 
Ti e of her screaming out that she was a woman. Some of these 
itneasea lost sense for tho time and subsequently came out. Others 
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been suffering from tho wounds aud swelling and worelstil; 
iiedioal tioatment when examined. Five medical practitioners 
ve been examined by U6 attended to 39 injured persons 
among them, and they'are oi opinion that the injuries must have 
been caused by heavy things like Sutt-ends and barrels of guns. 


Motive UnderiyVig the Attack 

Now as to the motive underlying tho attack. As to tbo lattor 
wo have already remarked that the evidence before us does not 
point to any occasion which gave vise to 'the occurrence, .tho 
crowd being quiet, peaceful and orderly and perfectly manageable. 
We canuot omit to notice, however, that we find from tho 
newspaper report a week aftor the event i. e„ bti the 27th Oct. 
l:. .t, that 5 persons were arrested and prosecuted on the ploa 
that tho occurrence was caused by breach of peace by the public; 
As tho case is ,sub-judice we refrain from noting any . opinion on this 
inattor. As to tho motive there aro no materials before us to 
tour passing any opinion. Private grudge of’the- Gurkhas 
• Mout oi the question altogether, and the suggestion of their aid 
b.u.g availed of like that of ordinary Goomias for satisfying.be 

u .i a " y I ’ r 'y at “ per60n is ,0,:> Puerile to merit discussion. Tho 
o d other possible theory suggested is that, the fact that the demons 
. t rations in favour of tho punished pcoplq rather enhanced their 
ndmiratton for them, might have nettled persons who wanted to 
create an impression or nursed an ulterior object oi dealing a heavy 
blow to the Swaraj movement. Ihere being no material before us 
H8 to this we cun olfer no opiniou. 

Who Gave Order for Atsault ? 

It is now to bo ascortuinod as to who gave the order for tho 
ii' auk. The Gurkhas, the ordinary term by which tho Hill-men in 
frontier military service aro generally known, must be ta,<en to 
utghly 'rained men and they are not likely to act. up to the 
command of anyono but their commanding officer. Witness No. 24 
deposes that he eaw thoir officer—bo says, “Sergeant”—with 

h0 h0iir ' J f,) " words 'Hu', and Hakao”, but cannot say by 
xvhem they wore uttered. Wknoss No. 34 and 52 state that oi-» 
of the Miahtbs who had arrived at tho station just bofors thd 
occurrence said something and the attack coral No. 

j.» tjUiec that the town Inspector, whoev r he may bo, whistled and 
tlio attack followed. One Abdul Jabbar, a trader in tho local 
lU'Tk.a Laxir Hat, who i., stated to have objected to the tear::: 1 f 
ns c oi us *y some «troet boys that evening and who had threatened 
to injure Uio witneeBOb ISo* 2, and 47, ie taid tc Lave boon mixed up 


tk 
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b'e^Surkhaa at tho time of the assault and to have en^-ma 
an L , 0X ° !ted manner reviling Swaraj and the Swarajists in 
unmentionable language at the time of tho assault and to have 
aotually assaulted witness No. 2. This man has been stated bv 
witness Iso. 44 to be in touch with tho polico and to have several 
irnos been aeon in their company. It is, however, hard to believe 
that the Gurkhas would move at his beck and call or could do so 
without orders of their officers. Under tho circumstances, it is 
difficult to make out who actually set the Gurkhas in motion. At 
m same time wo are constrained to hold that they would not'h ivo 
* ov , without the command of their own military officer, unless tho 
•*Uer s authority bad been shifted to some civil or other authority. 

0n U 1 J0JI supposition that thore was any provocation taxing 
cno,r passions it cannot bo imagined that they broke loose for the pur-' 

: 9 «• from their rank and file ignoring their .command- 

g ofhoer as could bo expected only in cases where they would xpqWi 

am° t Jii~° U V 5 IU,y ‘ Tbe assault itself, from its modus 
koiVm if tanCC8at ‘ e ' ,d, " g h a PP 6ars to be unprovoked and deli- 

in tV * 0t l)r0 * arrar, ^ e ^» ar, d we cannot but characterisedt as* brulal 

u»heard X of°W^ eVe " °° Ward,y i,la8much a * it was directed with 
ileoinJ from thl y T “ “ fc ° f lmarmed *« d unresisting people 
Sw'n , th T k t0 8:lve tbeir °' vn If it was their own 

hardly ,it o 1 S n , , h - 0m 0D : tbe valiar ‘t Gurkha corps would perhaps 

cTor £ back nronH. Pa t rtl0Ukr °?P loit 88 a fresh l their 

1 - oudly to an exhibition of rare valour, v > 

The District Magistrate. ^ ■ 

mrti ZlZ° n0t a P ? 8it !° n t0 faston bla ™ or liability upon any 
forthonmii p0r ? o,is ,°. r authority as no explicit evidence has been 
Dooming n, this respect. But wo consider that under ordinary 
mrcumstances it is the District Officer who would have the authority 
ni 111 military for quelling the disturbances, and the I* t tier 
W ^ U 1 mve 1J0 right to act without his sanction and directions, und 
i 0 10 Sret that we cannot sec our way to believe that he would not 
primarily responsible in a case like this. We find from tlio 
wniunce of the witnesses No. 35, 46, 51 and 52 A that (ho District 
Strong, passed through tho portico in a motor our 
sub™* ^ 1 1 WeSt 80met,me9 before tho occurrence and that ho was 
wit h nt / ,°^ 8 ^ r v6 d standing on the station platform in company 

aii j ^ Additional Magistrate, Mr. Burrows, and talking with 
7 ^ « a >bar, tho I3axir Hat trader referred to above. As to his 

presence in the station it is further stated that he gave a push to 
am ansraj, the managing partner in the local firm of Messrs. 


. , T ” partner in me tocai nrm oi Messrs, 

artmboy Lajje, because be had chosen to appeal to him for making 
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accommodation for the prisoners whoso compartmer 
/crowded. We would be loath to believe this episode and to 
"finder that the Magistrate so far forgot his dignity and position 
as to deal with the men in this fashion even if ho were not a 
person of known respectability. We are convinced that the District 
Magistrate was present in the station shortly before and after the 
occurrence, though there is nothing before us to show whether ho 
was aware of or had any connection with it. It is not possible for 
us to shift the matter further on tho materials before us. We beg 
t herefore, to conclude our report and request the favour of your 
placing it before your committee and tho Chittagong Association 
and the District Khilafat Committee, We beg also to append tho 
evidence marked, Enclosure C. 

We have to add that Mr. Khastugir, and Moulavi Nur Ahmed, 
two of the Members of the committee, desired that the C. I. D. Ins¬ 
pector Satyendra Babu and Sub- Inspector Sachindra Babu, whoso 
names transpired in course of the evidonce, should have been 
requested to make statements before us. But the rest of us wero 
of opinion that it was not likely that they would be willing to 
commit themselves in any way, nor had had we any authority to 
compel them to make any statement. 


Wo have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

(Sd.) Kajani Ranjan Sen, President, 
n Surendra Lai Kastugir 

n Upondra Mohon Pal 

Nagcndra Lall Das 
,, Gopicband Dugar 

,, Bipin Chandra Guha, Secretary. 

A’./h—Moulvi Nur Ahmed, the remaining member of tho com¬ 
mittee having written a dissenting note it is subjoined to this 
report. 

(Sd.) Kajani Ranjan Sen, 

President. 


Moul: Nur AhmecTs Minute of Dissent 

I am extremely sorry to append this minute of dissent to the 
ebnye rinding of my other brother members of tho Committo 


e 
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prftlyjfc peaking, I have triod my level best; to fully agree in 
l$ij?ns but the circumstances olicitod in the course 
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and the overwhelming materials placed before us are so 
strong and conclusive that 1 cannot but differ from my learned 
colleagues on tho two most important and vital questions, viz .,—(!) 
"What wa3 the motive for that brutal and inhuman Gurkha attack, 
Whether the said attack was a pro-arranged one ? 

After expressing his disagreement with tho majority, Mr, 
Ahmed says :—With these exceptions I concur more or loss with 
the rest oi tho findings of my learned colleagues. 


The Nagpur Firing 

The following ia a summary of the report of the committee 
appointed by the Central Provinces Government to enquire into 
the firing on the mob at Nagpur on the 28th March 1921 : — 

(a) That the attack of the mob on tho police force had been 
previously organised in order to oppose arrests ; (&) that the police 
would have been guilty of dereliction of duty if they had not 
proceeded to make arrests; (c) that the employment of a special 
h>rco of armed police was fully justified ; ( d ) that the firing under 
the orders of Mr. Armitage, First Glass Magistrate, was unavoidable 
and \vas delayed till the very last moment possible, (f) that ample 
warning was given by Mr. Armitage to the mob before firing 
started; (/) that the firing was not in any way excessive and was 
Stopped tho moment the crowd showed signs of retiring ; (g) that 
tuo tiring took place not with the intention of quelling tho riot and 
arresting the ringleaders but in the exercise of the right of private 
.defence conferred by section 100 of I. P. C. for the protection uf 
iTo polico force from the violence of tho mob ; (h) that oven ir 
Mr. Armitage had used force necessary to disperse the mob, ho 
would have been acting well within his powers under Chapter • ' of 
the Criminal Procedure Code; ( j) that the Sub-Inspector Ataullah 
Khan, who was in charge of the party left behind after the starling 
/of the motor bus, could not have brought off his men without 
recourse to firing and there is no evidence that the firing was 
continued longer than was necessary ; {k) that the dead and wound* 
od were treated with the utmost consideration, lhe Commit too 
referring to the conduct of Sub-Inspector Ataulla Khan statod that 
during thoir local inspection they were informed by omo of the 
people that two shots had been fired near the fcahsib one killing 
Harichandra and the second hitting a liurnd in the shoulder a lie 
was buying bamboos. The Committee asked those people to give 
evidence and to eavo them tho trouble of walking to the ^ iotorui 
51 
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THE NAGPUR FIRING 

aab at tahsii bat no ono cams forward to 

The Governor’s Appreciation 



In accepting and endorsing the above findings of the Committee 
the Governor-in-Council dosires to acknowledge the great restraint 
shown by the police under extreme provocation. lie regrets the 
loss of life and injuries received by members of that force. Ho also 
dosires to place on record his full appreciation of the conduct of 
Mr. Armitage who acted with much courage and patience under 
most difficult circumstances and showed the greatest forbearance by 
delaying the order for firing almost beyond the limits necessary to 
securo the withdrawal of the police force without serious los 3 of life to 
the force and by ordering it to coase at the earliest possible moment. 

The Congress Enquiry Committee Report 


r 


The following is the summary of the findings of the 
Baptista Commission appointed by the Provincial Congress 
Committee to enquire into the Nagpur Police Firing. 

The Commission found that Udayaram Pahliwan was not im¬ 
plicated in the riots and the case against him was connected, osten¬ 
sibly on the information of Rustam Khan who has been condemned 
by the feub-Divisional Magistrate, that there was no organisation to 
resist the arrest on the part of Udayaram or any one else, that the 
I once were baffled and were unable to arrest any one at Udayaramfa, 
that Ataulla Khan fired a pistol at Udyaram wounding Kawadya 
and Kairam, that the conduct of the Police at this place provoked 
retaliation, whereby the Police were injured including Mr. Armitage, 
and the Police in consequence lost their temper and were thirsting 
for revenge, that the firing from motor bus without orders from Mr. 
Armitage was unjustified and unwarranted, that the orders to fire 
by Mr. Armitage were unwarranted, either to disperse the unlawful ' 
assembly or in pursuance of the right of private defenco under 
Section 100 I. P. C. as there was no ground to apprehend deat h or 
grievous hurt to any one of the police party, that mere obedience to 
the orders of Mr. Armitage to fire is not covered or protected by 
Section 100 I. P. C., that we doubt that Section 100 empowers any 
per.-on to ordor others to inflict injury upon assailants even when it 
Would justify his own personal acts of private defence, that there is 
no evidence that the killed and wounded were assilants in the sei *o 
of Section 100, that firing likely to injure innocent persons could 
only be ordered, when a contingency speoified in Section 10G I. P. C. 
is present, that- killing of Rarishcbandra by D.troga Ataulla Khan 
amounts to murder, and that the Governments attitude toward^ the 
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fico campaign and Non-Co-Operation movement generaf., 
ble and is calculated to encourage unscrupulous underlings to 
concoct false cases against temperance reformers and Non-Co- 
operators with tho object of inciting peoplo to resist and thus creat¬ 
ing occasions for firing and re-adopting repressive measures. 


1 he Matiari Disturbances 

The following is the official report of tho Committee appointed to 
enquire into the occurrences at Matiari, Sindh, together with tho 
Government resolution. The committee consisted of Messrs. E. 
Raymond, Additional Judicial Commissioner, Sindh, Chairman, 
G* rchandrai Vishindas, M.L.A., and Gulam Hussain Kasim, M.L.C. 

On 21st July 1921 a disturbance took place at the village Matiari 
• n Mala Taluq, Hyderabad district (Sindh) in connection with the 
meeting of the Aman Sabha in course of which tho polico fired upon 
the hostile crowd and inflicted one fatal and twelve other casualties. 
Ihe committee took evidence at Hyderabad of thirty-two persons, 
Khilafatists and Non-co-perators abstained from offering evidence, 
-fhe committee also visited the place of occurrence and recorded 
statements thero. They came to the conclusion that the Khilafatists 
wer ® the primary cause of the disturbance as thoy doeply resented 
the inauguration of tho Aman Sabha at a placo which they regarded 
as their preserve. They attempted to wreck the Sabha meeting 
by puerile contrivances and molesting the banias who participated, 

\ “High, undoubtedly, it was the Khilafatist boys who in the fir f 
instance provoked the Aman Sabha people—their elders refraining 
*iotu chocking them. The committco are unanimously of opinion 
*hat thero wqs no justification for tho polico firing. No warning 
v, ’ a * given to tho crowd before tho order to firo was given and, though 
niter tho first shots tho crowd had dispersed, firing was unneces¬ 
sarily continued and resulted in casualties mentioned above. No 
attempt was mado to render medical aid to the injured either by 
Mr Hiranand Janjimal Mukhtiarkar (First Class Magistrate) or 
by the Police Sub-inspector which was their duly to do. Tho 
Committee also held strongly the opinion that responsible police 
official- like tbe District Superintendent or tho Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent had not told them the unvarnished truth against their 
own -ubordi nates, and their statements as to the Khilafatists boing 
m illed with hatchets and lathies, tho incitement by five leaders to 
kill and beat the Aman Sabbe. peoplo and tbe police, and tbe 
hearing of the report of a gun, had been shamelessly fabricated by 
the Matiari police, 
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i\3 minute of dissent Mr. Kassim dissented fron 
that the Khilafatists were the primary cau«o of the dis¬ 
turbance and was even doubtful of the story of the Sub-Inspector 
being injured by a stone thrown by the Khilafatists. Mr. Kasim 
considered Mukhtiarkar guilty not only of wilful broach of duty in 
not aummouing medical aid but of refusing to do so. 


The Government Resolution 

The Government of Bombay in a resolution expressed the opinion 
that the Polico Sub-Inspector Mohamed Khan was guilty of a 
serious error of judgment on account of his failure to observe provi¬ 
sions of the Police Manual in respect of ordering and ceasing fire, 
and should bo censured. The conduct of the constable who actually 
fired under orders of his superior officers did not call for any unfavour¬ 
able notice. The conduct of tho Mukhtiarkar was in tbo highest 
degree reprehensible and hia services should be dispensed with. 


The Non-Official Report 


A non-official enquiry was conducted by Messrs. Santdas 
and Daulntram, leading Pleaders and Municipal Councillors 
and Mr. Jethmal, Editor, “Bharatwasi”. The following is a 
summary of their report :— 

1. Iho Khilafat organisers did depute certain people to persuade 
tin* visitors to the Araan Sabha. One witness told us that ho was 
so approached and told : “If you want to go to tho Shaitan Sabha, 
then go to tho official meeting, but if you want to show respect for 
religion, then come to ue.” No force of any kind was used. The 
appeal was in the name of religion and sentiment. 

2. On the 21st, in tho afternoon, one contractor of Municipal 
trees sent 5 camels of tho Mukhtiarkar to the cattle pound. 

3. Wo saw places where the respective mootings were hold. 

Mr. Tabilram and tho Hub-Inspector also happened to bo prevent 
in tho vast area whero tbo Khilafat meeting was held. Wo found 
i he ground full of dust but not a single broken Btono or Lrickl at. 
Inside tho bungalow, however, we found ec&itered in a fairly large 
nr* i a large number of bricks ar.d brickbats. The police alleged 
th t tlmsu had been thrown by the crowd. We then measured the 

distance from the podge and we walked up 25 paces insido the 

bungalow and found t bo bricks and pieces of broken jars a 3 far as 

that distance. W t obs< rved th::*.l mo.it of tbo bricks bud murk? of 

n' Cbf rainfall and vo uIho the dust surrounding them. On turniig 
then* over, we found ir rets and their nests below them. J 1 2 3 js 
clearly shov<d that tho bricks could not lmve been threwu the 
night before as alleged. This was pointed out by ub to Mr. Tabil 
ram, Deputy Superintendent of Pobce. We also found that eouk 
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, jll^ad been used for the hoartb3 by menials. We however fku 
or^l^mods of earth pieces smaller than tennis balls in size. Thcso 
a ppeared to bo recent as they had not been soaked by the rain. 

4. Wo saw the Sub-Inspoctor walking about with a bandago 
above his eyes but no one olse any injury. 

5. We saw the following injured persons: (a) Mahamed 
Rahim who had the mark of a gun shot over his right eye near the 
temple which proved fatal ; (b) Kakhu and bis two sons. Khaku 
had one shot on his left temple and one below the left kidney. 
Ilk elder son had received a shot in one of his legs which had 
passed clean through it. His younger son, a lad of about ten, had 
received a shot in one of his arms which had lodged itself theie ; (c) 
Najoem Shah had received threo shots. We wero told that ho i- a 
Zamindar paying about Rs. 8,000 assessment ; (d) the check of one 
had grazed by a shot ; (e) one or two others had received injurios 
on their hands. We were also told that some people had gone 
away to the villages. Out of these wounded, we saw three boy3 
and the rest grown up men. 

6. The firing took place at about 815 or 8-30 P.M. The 
Sub- Assistant Surgeon was away, but his compounder was available. 
In any case, a messenger could have been sent to Hyderabad, the 
nearest railway station being only 9 miles away. By 10 o’clock at 
tbe latest on the next morning, medical aid could been made avail 
abk'. The Mukhtiarkar and tho Sub Inspector failed to take any 
steps for medical aid or to visit those wounded and see to their 
injuries. The officials from Hyderabad arrived at 12 noon on tho 
22n«l and they wired for the Sub- Assistant Surgeon Halla and later 
at 4-30 P.M., at our requost, for tho services of an Assistant Surgeon 
from Hyderabad. As a matter of fact tho Sub Assistant -Surgeon 
Halla arrived on tho morning of the 23rd and ho mot us at ' \.v, 

r 1 hue all people injured received no medical aid for full 36 hours. 
Tho state of Khaku when we saw him appeared critical and if ho 
dloa his death will be tho direct result of culpable neglige nce. It 
is probable that Molmmod Rahim might have survived il tho shot 
had been extracted immediately. 

7. All accounts are agreed that the Mukhtiarkar who u also 
the First Class Magistrate was neither consulted nor did ho order 
firing though he was only 100 paces away. 

8. Before we left Mali ni on tho mornfrifl of 23rd wo i 

that tho Sub-Inspector slated that he heard a round like a gun idiot 
from the Kbilafat people and henco ho gave orders for firing. 

9. By about 10 P. M., we found Mr. Tahilnun in nn open 
space behind the school resting in a chair, but ho was fast asleep 
and ft o we did not disturb him. 
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_ W "We learnt that the officials wero recording statemefc 

<J4b#®0/who were present in the Am an Sabha and we found some of 
icm with the Mukhtiarkar as late as 10 P. M., but no statements of 
the wounded or of the organisers of the Khilafat meeting were 
recorded on the 22nd. 
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The Kumbakonam Shooting 

Official Report 

The following are extracts from the Report of the District Magistrate of 
Tanjore on the Kumbakonam Police shooting of 3rd April 1921. The 
enquiry was undertaken at the instance of the Madras Govt., and in course 
of the Report submitted on the 15th April 1921, the Magistrate, Mr. P. C. 
Dull, 1. C. S, says.— 

I first heard of the disturbance at about 8 o’clock on the morning of the 
vu \vi: u u the District Superintendent of Police came to me (to Vallam) and 
mu personally of it. He told me that he had ordered despatch of a 
vc force o£ 40 constables under one sergeant aud 4 head-constables by the 
tmm that morning. Wc started immediately for Tanjore. Owing to the 
Luduj'-fcs at tu«*. road and the delay over a railway level-crossing under repair we 
could n iea. i Kumbakonam before 1-45 p m. Wc went straight to the police 
station ' ^r.‘, ho-vew, wc saw only a small crowd who did not appear to 
mu ml .. iy mischief. There 1 inquired of the local officers what had occurred 
i.: mg a before. The version 1 heard then was the version that has been elicited 
in the inquiry of the Additional District Magistrate (given below). j n order to 
Concert measures for the prevention of further incidents of this kind whiJo 
ru«- strike lasted I thought it advisab:e to send for the respectable gent omen IU L 
Ilahadur N. Krishnaswami Ayyuugar Avargul, Mesbrs T. K. iSirarama Ay jar 
Avar gal, Pleader and Municipal Councillor, Mooppanar Avargal, Pleader and 
Municipal Councillor, the Chairman, Municipal Council, the Vice-Chairman 
Municipal Council, and also the leader of the strikers, viz., one Ramabhadra 
Oda>ar, They all came and mot me at the travellers’ bungalow at 
•1 v.u. The D.strict Superintendent of Police, the bub-Divisional Magts- 
ltuU; » ll “- Tu.uk Magistrate, the Deputy Superintendent of Police and 
hi.me other:* were also present at this conference. We discussed the situa- 
ii-»u tor two hours and ut the end of it Kamabhadra Odayar voluhtcercrl to 
C:J - ; tin: stj and to s.'c. that no further violent act of any kind was 
We relused to make auy kind of promise or hold out any coucch- 
strikera. Ono or two non-official al councillors, however, 

o perpudo the Municipal Chairman not to prosecute the strikers for 
out licenses till their petition to the Municipal Council for rtconsi- 
tbeir resolution enhancing the license fees was rtcondde-red. No 
iad hitherto been ordered and none was intended, la this confor- 
ic out. clearly that the strikers had been holding up street traffic the 
a the manner elicited in Mr. Watson’s inquiry (see below). None, not 
ha<ira Cdayar, had a word to say in favour of the violent methods 
n, and it vs as Clear that the respet table section of the population of 
m was diL-gustcd with them. None of tho gentlemen, not c ven 
Odayar, present at the conference had a word to say agamd the 
ie methods they adopted in suppressing the disturbance, 
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TI1K KUMBAKONAM SHOOTING 

^ ’iiatuirbanc:’, ai alroaly report 'd, was da-’ to th* 
f,rorain ' ,lt 111 h ' lMi " 



increase of 

Such 

Panjore, Alayavaram 
J n other 
case 


arrest of a I 

m holding ui> street traffic. The strike was 
the municipal license foes for vehicles and coffee 
increases have been ordered by other municipal councils, c.g., 
-varam and there have been strikes or throats of strikes 
, ™ un, oipalitieB, e.g., Tanjore, Mannargudi. What distinguished the 
itios lvu,n b:ikonam from those of Tanjore. Mayavaram and otlo r rnunicinal- 
vi-mr ^1* k thC of tlle Stri, ^rs at Kumbakonara was at once tak.-n up 

cdu'eat^M?* ^ t,le Non-Co-operation party headed by the yonng and hrJf- 
a go, ? \ < a . naR , a 'lra Cdayar—a man said to possess some money and certainly 
kov V-' 1 iniluence among the lower orders of the population of ICumba- 

* 0| - f .^ inco f h ‘ Non-Co-operation movement began, this man and few others, 
thr- n° ,lem municipal councillors, have now and again been haranguing 

aiid ma0 i 8,e8 , a ^ a ’ n8t Nio municipality and its officers holding them up to contempt 
t!i • 10 j ' * ,n November last this party practically hounded out of office 

moot un ’ cl pal Secretary and made him take long leave preparatory to retire- 
i u .* u | ! ‘ * ar S‘' crowds used to attend the municipal office at the meetings 
wa be case of th.* Municipal Secretary was considered that deliberation 

at on-' ? tu lm P 088ll3 * e ' I happened to be present for a very short time 
meeting wi raoetin 8 s ari( l found a large crowd in and outside the Council 
l belipv help was asked for to k-*ep ord^r at thus*' meetings a 

occasional! V C ^ Iu ' uo1f,al Chairman and some other councillors were r _ 
a nd othern \Ln Pl ed with 8t ?? es * 1 sent for some of the municipal councillors 

this intimi lof WCr V C8 i? 0I18lb 6 for lhi8 state °f tl ”ng8 and 1 told them that 
-ion-On.^l ° a 0f the muuici pal council must stop. It stopped, but the 
election 1 u Jw* a ^ am croft tcd a disturbance at the time of the general 

auce by them o a J '° rras Act - ^ince then there had been no further disturb- 
to take nr n D< P art y appears to have rested quiescent. When it derided 
forcible stnn?o Ca9e ° P f l hc ® tr,k . er8 on the ? st instant and proclaimed hartal and 
‘ppositon tfffL of . trafllc ,fc played its old and favourable game of violent 
1 " 4,11 lCi the municipality. 

Iiave ‘V' an hardly be any doubt that the strikers left to themselves would 
Other municipalities** 11 - ?«—*•! A8 htatec * above there have been recently blrikes in 
As regards 


and, 

also 


lie perhaps 
was nothing 


[‘s f-ir Rimilar reasons and nothing happened. 
m-mi'iI iff conduct * *f the local officers in this affair, the Sub D*v!- 

nt: *7 r "r , n ^ ,Hfr ?^ c ' Vft s absent from Kumhakonatn nn the 3rd. lie p 
to indio f Ilot takl! t,K ‘ Ptrj he very seriously and till th 

, " nt ° that the strike would take a violent turu. The Stationary Sub- 
P'*r*uad' though late iu arriving at th-i police station, did his hi fit to 
'flu; [ ■ ln °h disperse, and retired when he was wounded on the head. 

Nat ll !u' cf,or °f Police app< :irR to have been quite justified in ar rating 
Jiotjjs? fh tU and ^h'i manner of arrest was such that it did not attract much 
i n nr , c ?*, *Phe conduct of the pnlien in firing also opi 
jammed. They failed 
whenever hard 


of the pediep in firing also appears to be quite 
to disperse the crowd at the first firing and subsequently 
cr , , « pressed they had to fire. They could have easily dispersed the 

_ y ling more, but tins would have led to more serious bloodshed. 

Actnniu\ is the report of the Additional District Magistrate who 

y e d the enquiry owing to the illness of the District Magistrate .— 

I went to Kumbakonara on 
Magistrate had giv n notice 
fiyar, the leader of the 

linr !',' y d- r-i r -• <i to bo examined, but that Rnmabhndra Odavai and his 
l h nu " ll( ied the inquiry either as Witnesses or spent: - -rs 

. c|>u ^ Mag strate had tak< n the evidence of the police inspector 


Od 

ns 


the 7th instant. I found that the Deputy 
to the Inspector of police and to one Rnmnb!ia<-ra 
Mr kors, to app nr lx fore him with such wdl iw tv-on 
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sub-inspector, the Stationary SubMagistrate and a Revenue Tn c pi 
^Q^'gen.ral notice issued on the 7th that I would hold an inquiry on 
and that I was prepared, to hear such witnesses as cared to come 
forward. I also issued individual notices to certain people who, l was 
informed, were likely to be in a position to give evidence of vulue. 

(VVc leave out the Addl. Magistrate’s summary of evidence). 

There can be no doubt from a perusal of all the evidence that the Inspector 
was perfectly justified in ordering the firing before the arrival of the Sub- 
M.igistrate. It was a dark night, there was a large crowd demanding the release 
of me prisoner Natesa Chetti. Stones were being pelted, and a charge by the 
police in which several of them including the Inspector were struck by stones, 
had been ineffective. To prevent the forcible rescue of the prisoner and damage 
to the policemen and the police station it was necessary to fire. This firing, in 
which probably all but one of the casualties occurred did not result in the dis¬ 
persion of the mob, which continued in a truculent and defiant mood, as is 
shown by the wounding of the Sub-Magistrate, and the Inspector was right 
in uring later to prevent the station being rushed. It is evident from the small 
numb r of shots fired, the long intervals at which liring took place, and the small 
numbjr of casualties, probably one slightly injured or at most two, that the 
Inspector used the absolute minimum of force to ensure the safety of his men 
and of Government property during the later part of the night. 

I will now give a brief resume of the factB as ascertained. 

Throughout the wnole hay of the 3rd instant there was organised obstruc- 
11,11 by the strikers to all traffic inti* the town ; peaceable citizens in their own 
carnages were forcibly held up and made to descend and walk : Laiulh s which 
™ afc onc 1 e ob ey the orders of the mob w t re overturned. Many respectable 
cu,/,.',* complained bitterly of this obstruction. One of the ringleaders in this 
iii ib-rnlo was Natesa Chetti against whom definite complaints were laid About 
. man was arrested by the Police Inspector for offences undM 
Sections Hd and 341, Indian Penal Code, being a member of an unlawful 
assembly and wrongful restraint. About 7 p. m. a meeting of the strikers to 
protest against the arrest was held in the Nageswaraswami temple at which 
there is reason to believe inflammatory speeches were delivered. This meeting 
was over about 8 or 8-30 p, m. and soou after a crowd begau to gather before 
th ‘ : ohk-e station demanding the realease of Natesa Chetti. The crowd gr w 
io numbers and in violence and began to pelt stones at the police station. The 
po ice sub inspector continually ordered the crowd to disperse but bis ordoTB 
yed ami eventually ue ha.i to retreat inside the station. Theft the 
Inspector tried to disperse tbc crowd by a bayonet charge, but without success 
Mid in tins attempt the Inspector and several of bis men were hit with stones, 
biii-dly, Il bout 9-16, p in., the Inspector after due warning fired the buckshot 
cartridges. The crowd retired a short distance but did not disperse, and when 


it bIlOW 

find fit 
won ode* 
wouiult 
Magistral' 
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• ‘I a ditpofajtion again to advance, after further warning, the Inspector 
i! or aii bull cartridge. In this tiring, < Lie man was killed, one seriously 
1 < ab^ queutly dea l) and, ho far as can be ascertained, 4 others were 
i 1 u 1 not seriously, About 9 or 10 minutes after thiH firing the Sub- 
ar rived, ordered the release on bail of Natisa Chetti and tried to pacify 
The mob was excited by trie rumour that there were two dead bod:. 3 
station and would n • : l ite, sub-assistant 

or 4 private persons who after a search of the station assured 
ur was false. While trying to combat the rumour and 
, tin Sub*Magistrate wna hit on the head 
; injury w hich r< nd« r< d him hora dc combat 
of the situationn The mob still continued 
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ear the station and at intervals, when signs of rest1e39iieaV 
o Inspector after regular warnings (irod single shots wnich pre* 
pushing the station and which so far as can bj ascertained ouly caused 
nt injury. Duriug this period ouly I or 5 shots were fired, and the Ins¬ 
pector clearly was very careful to use the absolute minimum of force to ensure 
against the risk of his position being rushed an l nis men and tiie police station 
endangered. The mob remained outside the police station all night, np to 7.'20 
a. m. wh u the Deputy Magistrate arrived aud took steps to disperse them. 

Finally, it might perhaps be of value to discuss the evidence tendered by 
the strikers’party and to try to make out the version which th y attempt to 
pn»ve. rhe vakils, who appeared b:fore me, wanted to ask many questions about 
a powerful light which the police had at the station, whether it was ttio 
Inspector’s private lamp, whether it was taken to the station only that night 
f< r the first time aud so on, and several of their witnesses laid strees on this 
pomt. I asked them what their suggestion was in asking these questions and 
v-as fold that it was that the Inspector had deliberately planned a bloody 
massacre for that night and had specially taken the light to the station to 
enable him to carry out his fell purpose. This ludicrous story carries its own 
condemnation. Even more ludicrous was the evidence on this poiut, e. g., 
witness 8, a High Court Vakil, says that a searchlight was thrown down the 
stre t and that fearing that it was a prelude to fire, he took Bhelter when, 
immediately without warning, three shots were fired in quick succession. This 
was after the first firing, and it is incontestably established that after that only 
e shots were fired at long intervals. The light was an ordinary hand 
roi lamp and an educated man like this vakil "could not possibly mistake 
s ig it for a search-light. Witness 11, an educated man, described the light 
?, u '* uc 1 t ^ ,at he bad never seen the like before, a light brighter than a petrol 

or Washington light. v 


Non-official Committee Report 

^ he Non Official Committee of Enquiry about the circumstances 
of Police shooting at Kumbakonam, was appointed at a public 
meeting held on the 6th April. Seven members wore appointed, 
viz., Messrs. N. Tiruvengadutha Iyengar, G, V. Venkatarama I 
o. MaLalinga Iyer, T. V. Yenkatarama Iyor, and Abdul Kadir Sahib, 
After the Committee was appointed on tbo 6tb, the members 
came to know that a Departmental Enquiry in the matter was to 
be conducted by Mr. H. A. Watson, Additional District Magistrate, 
Pc jore, on the 8th and 9th at Kumbakonam. Just when Mr. Watson 
for the inquiry on the 8th, Mr. N. Tiruvengadathiengar made a 
luest on behalf of tho Non Official Committee that the members 
■ereof might be permitted to sit with him during the inquiry so 
^hat the evidence taken might be common, though himself and the 
Committee might draw up different reports ; and also addod a 
request for permission to cross-examine the witnesses appearing at 
this inquiry, in case he could not sit with the Committoe. Mr, 
Watson replied that he had no objection to the members of tho 
Committee being present during bis inquiry and taking the evidence 
given, and that he would not permit regular cross-examination as 
his inquiry was a summary one, but that the necessary quostiona 
01(a) 
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feuggostod to him for being put to the witnesses. 
£*adatbiongar with the other members present Messrs. jY 
ifnatha Iyer and S. Mahalinga Iyer agreed, a3 a refusal might 
prove more prejudicial to the public interest. 20 witnesses were 
examined by Mr. Watson on the Sth and 9th. The depositions 
wore carefully taken as the witnesses were giving the evidence, by 
Mr. M. K. Vaithinatha Iyer. Messrs. N. Tiruvengadathiongar and 8, 
Mahalinga Iyer also wore taking notes of witnesses’depositions during 
the inquiry. Though Mr. Watson’s notice, inviting tho public to 
como forward with thoir evidence, was put up only on tho 7th 
evening, and expressly asked them to como at 10 A. M., either on 
tho 8th or tho 9th, he chose to declare, in spite of our protest, that 
witnesses from the public who did not appear boforo him on tho 
8th, would not be examined by him. The Police Inspector and his 
two Sub-Inspectors were present throughout this inquiry. Mr. 
Watson began to examine witnesses without letting us know tho 
Police version of the incident. The Police Inspector who was also 
permitted to suggest questions, did not suggest his case in the cross- 
examination of the witnesses. The Police Inspector, a Sub-Inspector, 
a constable and tho Sub Magistrate woro examined last. Thoreforo 
the Committee were obliged to continuo the inquiry on the 10th. 
17 more witnesses were examined. 


Tho Committee propose to narrate tho main incidents that led 
up to the shooting on the 3rd April. The Hackney-carriage drivers 
and Hotel keepers declared a striko as a protest against, tho enhanced 
license-fees recently resolved upon by the Municipal Council. The 
strike had been organised to commence on the 1st April. The 
Committee do not express any opiuion a3 to whether the strike was 
justifiable or not, as they have made no enquiries about it. But 
they deem it necosenry to make a passing reference to one or two 
phases of its working. There apponra to have been some instance:) 
of obstruction to the entries of carts and carriages into the town. 
There is also some ovidenco furnished by complaint to tho Police of 
interference with the entry of the usual supplies of curd, Btraw, 
firowood otc. 

The next incident was tho arrost of one Natosa Choity, one of 
the strikers, for alleged obstruction of traffic near the Cnuvery 
bridge. Tbo Inspector of Polico accompanied by a Sub-Inspector and a 
9 arrosted Natoaa Chetty in his shop at about 5 45 
r.M. on the 3rd. Natosa Chetty quietly surrendered )tiineolf for 
arrest, and was sent, to the Polico Station in tbo Inspector’* carriage. 
r l hero were two significant incidents immediately after Natoaa’a 
tvr- st. While tho arrested man was being taken over the Cauv* ry 
budge, tbo evidence is that about 20 people followed tho party. Tbo 
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*fofc/ could not brook it:. Ho drew out his revolve^ 
x^ol^rCd to shoot them if they followed him. There was no 
misbehaviour on the part of the crowd, and the Polico themselves 
do not allege any. 

The other incident took place near the Porter town Hall at 
about 6 p.m. The Inspector, after sending the arrested person in 
advance, was passing the Porter Town Hall on bis way to the 
station, when his carriage returned to take him after leaving Natesa 
Che tty at the Police Station. Some people there complained to him 
that the strikers had prevented their usual supply of curd reaching 
him. Just then, some others asked him to release Katcsa Chotty 
on bail. The Inspector flew into a fury and burst out that he would 
shoot a “hundred people” and repeat the Punjab shootings. W e 
put that statemout to him when he was in the box. Hero also he 
claimed privilege which Mr. Watson allowed. 


The Police version is that at the meeting in the Nageswara* 
Bwami tomple that evening Mr. Itamabadra Odayar asked the 
audience to go to tbo Police Station in a body, demand the release 
of Natesa and, if refused, to rescue him by force. Only one witness 
speaks to this and that a police constable who was examined on the 
second day of the official enquiry. He Bays, “ I was in C. I. i>. 
work. There were 1,000 people in the meeting. Odayar loctured : 

To-day Natesa was arrested. You go and ask for his release. If 
he is not released, you get into the station and get him released.” 
M o ur6 0 f opinion that this evidence is a clumsy concoction. On 
the other band, the evidence of persons who were present at the 
meeting, prominently of Mr. K. T. Scshadri Iyongar, Vakil, is that 
Mr. Odayar asked the audience not to trouble or vex themselves 
about Natesa Chetty’s arrest but to go home quietly, and said thu 
would tooto his release through proper moans. One of uh, Mi. 
M vhalinga Iyer, also happened to bo present at that meeting along v. ith 
Mr. K. T. Seshadri Iyengar and is able to corroborate his evidence. 

The next point is whether security was offered for the release 
of Natesa. We have ample evidence that security was offered, and 
tfmt bis release was asked for only on bail. A number oi v.itn< 
who were present at the spot before the shooting are agreed o.» thus 
Point, and Subrattmma Pillai, the man on whoso security the 
wna eventually released, and Vythilinga Nnnda state that they 
offend security at the Police Station even in the evening. Kaugn- 
swami Iyer, Sub-Assistant Surgeon and Tiruvrngedacbafiar and 
Hrtjn Iyer summoned by the Police state that the crowd demanded 
Natesa ’b release only r.n bail. That security v as offered »s very well 
proKiVilked by tho evidence of the Sub* Magistrate. Aa booh as he 
'Oujoq lu* usko the Inspector why Natfcii should not be released, 
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Aft* ec i tor ’ s answer does not refer to tbe absence of any ofra 

Inspector does not say that ho ever called for a sureTy 
Srheii>fho people demanded tbe rolease of Hatosa. On the other 
hand, the evidence of a witness shows that the Police Inspector, 
for reasons of his own, was putting off this reloaeo on the pretext 
that the order of the Magistrate was necessary. After the Police had 
shot their first round, there were found people who quite willingly 

and promptly came forward to stand sureties.' The version of the 
-olice as to the immediate necessity for shooting and as to the course 
of events that followed till 4 a.m. is substantially at variance 
with the popular version of the events and is not borne out by the 
evidence on record. It is admitted that four people got into the 
ration before the first firing took place, of whom two, Tiruven- 
katacbariar arid Raju Iyer, have been examined on Police summons. 

11 uvenkataebariar states that the crowd on the west was disper¬ 
sing, that ho was going to the theatre and that as there was a 
crowd on the east, ho entered the Police Station. He was not 
. * fi ay» that ho received usuries on account of the Police 

“It! 1 " au V h , at , wbiIe he was retreating ho was dealt 

Police W °" b ' 3 1>ack by tbo Po1ico a,,d tbat >>° "out to the 
deio o ,wZ to complain to the Inspector. Both these witnesses 
tiepoho that the Police used batons to drive off the crowd The 
statement of the inspector that tbe crowd was “ evidently ’’ intent 
upon entering the Police Station is entirely unsupported His own 

The’ st Ho r ! h ° WaS , th ° Stati0n docs *>ot speak to this. 

Ihe station gate was always open and if that was the object of 

not W ° U i CCrtai ' ; ! y LaVe fi0ne 60 - The Inspector does 

not eay that the crowd ever rushed on him or into the station or 

attempted to do so, and in fact, according to him, tbo crowd 
was six or seven yards from the station when the Police began to 
bayonet them. As a result of the bayoneting, the Inspector says, 
tbe crowd moved 10 or 15 yards further behind in each direction. 

pi- lhe " oxt po . ?nt >, s 88 t0 whether the crowd pelted stones as tho 
t once allege. In t bo first place there are no brick pieces available 

b neighbourhood. 1 here arc dilapidated building or buildings 

1*of„ !tr . u . ctl0n , ,l ’ ercabou t 8 - ^’e satisfied ourselves on the point 
on 8 tl, g thr f 0U8b " ho, ° distanco between Uchi Pillayar Koil 
in his nt i 1 and th ,° B 'P Bazaar Street on the west. Tbe Inspector 
tli re w 8 f enicnt b6 , oro ,h0 divisional Officer says that tho p. ople 
c in. r^ “1 b ,° entrance and the roof of the station building. 
V ° 1 P , d tbe ,ro " t l’ or,ion of tho roof and found that no 

lamage lias been caused to the country tiles which torn, the rooting, 
.the nabs do not, show any signs of hard hits by 1 ricks. We were 
.town two red marks on the eastern door oi the' gateway which was 
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duo. to stone-hits. This obviously cannot be true blc J t Ao. 
ice are positive that the gate was open throughout the night 
iereforo no stonos could have hit the doors. Near the northern 
will oi the station we were shown small pieces of bricks about 10 or 
20 on each sido. 

While, therefore, we have to discredit the Police version as 
regards the extent of stone-throwing and the period over which 
it lasted, our impressiou is that the crowd did occasionally indulge 
in 6tono throwing though they appear to have done so after pro¬ 
vocation by the Police. But we have an astounding revelation in the 
ovfdence given by witness No. 25. Vaduvoor Krishnaswatni Iyangar, 
a respectable merchant and mirasdar of this place, which we cannot 
overlook. He says that he passed by the Police Station as usual on 
the 3rd night and stopped before the western extremity of the gato 
where Sub-Inspector Erhirajalu Naidu was standing, and when ho was 
talking with the Sub Inspector a stone fell near where they were 
•standing. Then ho says ho moved towards the V.M.’s Office on the 
0 . or side of the road. He continues : “ I saw 7 or 8 constables some 
^'itu uniforms, others having taken out their dress and keeping them 
'l 1 ^eir hands. One of them pelted a stone towards the station. I 
G 10ut °d out at the height of my voice, ‘ Do you, Police, want to falsely 
l ' cuso the peoplo aftor throwing stones yourselves* ; I saw with my 
own eyes one constable with uniform and two constables without dross 
rowing stones,” This shows that the Police wanted to create a 
^t to use force against a peaceful crowd and they themselves 
acted as agents provocateurs for the purpose. It is quite likely 
r 1 . 60tne mischief-makers among the crowd retaliated. Tho 
owing facts deserve to be prominently noted in this connection. 

Iho Sub-Magistrate says :— ** I had no conversation with the 
uspector about tho shooting prior to my coming. I paw only a 
j ,c Port on the table. I did not ask the Inspector about what 
happened. I only asked him as to why Natoaa should not bo 
released.” If the Inspector’s story of stune-tbrowing bo true, it is 
unlikely that he would have been reticent about it before tho 
Magistrate. What damage to property or injury to per on did 
o 8 iow to the Sub-Magistrate as having been caused by the crowd 
K ° m u he 5 hot at ? It is also significant that the Sub-Magistrate 
does not speak to his having personally seen the failing of 
either when he went there or during all the time he was 
going about between the crowd and the Police. 

,, J ub -Magistrate when questioned about the oircr Distances of 
tlio shooting after his arrival says : * No stones fell into tho afciunn 

'' ur “ lfi ln y R f a y«) But constables were crying, 4 IX T t tbrov rjtoi.es. 
■the inspector did not come and tell me anything about tho dispubi- 




'qf/fche crowd. Ho did not tell me that the people were 


tion/ 
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In neither oi the two reports to the Sub-Magistrate by the 
Inspector, the one at 9-20 P.M. and the other at 9-35 P.M., there 
appears to have been any mention of stone-throwing by the peoplo. 

In the statement by the Inspector before the Sub-Divisional 
Officer on the 5th he explains the circumstances that led to the 
first collision with the crowd thus:— “ The mob was warned by 
me, the Sub-Inspector and the head constable that they should 
disperse and, if fire was opened, lives would bo lost. The mob con¬ 
tinued to show defiant attitude and determination not to 
dbper-e at all costs. So I ordered a charge on the crowd with fixed 
bayonets,There is no reference hero to stone-throwing by tbo 
peoplo by the bayonet charge. His definition of ‘defiant attitude* 
in the course of bis evidence before Mr. Waston as including ‘stone- 
throwing’ also is a clear after-thought. 

Wo shall pass on to see why the Inspector opened the first 
round of fire. Ho says that some of his men who wont out to charge 
with bayonets were injured by the pelting of stones. So he says he 
ordered fire. His position therefore amounts to this. A peaceful 
crowd was bayoneted. There was some pelting of stones and so 
the peoplo wore shot at. There can be absolutely no justification for 
thii cruel procedure. Were the Police in fear of being overwhelmed t 
No, the Inspector says that thero were 52 Policemen in the station ; 
that the crowd was at a distance of 6 or 7 yards at the time of the 
bayonet charge, and that they woro at a distance of 20 yards when 
buckshots were fired. Was there any injury to his men or, say, 
damage to property before the bayonet charge 1 The Inspector dors 
not mention any. Even if some Policemen bo conceded lo have 
received slight injuries that won’t constitute a justification for Die 
shooting. There iB not even a hint that the crowd bad tbo remote t 
idea of fighting or breaking the peace. 


Conclusion 


On tl o whole cur conclusion is that the Eole object of the crowd was to get 
Nat< i-a rhetty released on bail, that there is no proof that they bad cv»r tlie 
obj r:l of injuring police incr or attacking the Police Station and that therefore 
there was no hufliciciit justification for opening fire at all on the crowd. 

As i garth lie* cir< unit tending the firings that took place till J 

a. M, aflur the first shooting at b-50 r. M, the Inspector’s statements nnd 
< vidonee nre most unsatisfactory. A mere reading of bi6 evidence is enough to 
show i) a’ he had acted in a moet callous manner. In the first place he w at? 
asked it lie could say whether any of Lis men were injured after the bayonet 
charge, und during all the hours the shooting is said to have lusted. Il<* >• u.d tl at 
he could not say. fco it becomes clear that the various shootings were not 
proceeded by any actual injury to the police cn account of which shooting was 
ordered. 'lire Inspector says that he drew up his mep opposite the station, d'ik 
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/oybinca and twenty to thirty men with batons and that the liiie 
Tf, — ^^utinned to stand there during all the period that the shooting lasted." 
W ^s^a nnatter of tact, they were subjected to pelting of stones from three direc- 
l ons“(the firing was in three directions), it is inconceivable that uo policeman 
> a3 J U ^ Urec * ia tke slightest degree and that the Inspector did note or remember 
j ’ people seem to have realised this and on the Gth some medical certificates 
lave been obtained. Tuey were not shown to ns by Mr. Watson and the 
uapeotor himself did not put auy of those injured constables into the box and 
give ocular proof °f injury. The Sub-Asslstant-Surgeon who was throughout the 
ii^ht within the station docs not speak to this and no policemen ever showed 
any injury to him that night. It is clear that the whole is au after-thought 
anL '* UL ‘ d rellect credit on those that prepared those documents, 
aft . . fact ’ a m ystery hangs over the whole course of events in the police station 
* ter the tirst shooting, i,< after about 10 r.M. The Sub-Insp ctor, Na'oaa Iy -r 
Ul1 ’ f ’ at the psychological moment just before the first shooting and says that 
V'i'Uar.iou mast have arisen when the Inspector might “probably” have tnoaght 
•»at there was need for resort to firing. It is plain from this that Mr. Natcsa 
yer feels that he is not at liberty to speak out all that he knew and so he wants 
fo . n VV a VuU over it. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon, though he was in the station 
th 1 *. . Lli0 t ’ riu 8 8 after the Sab-Magistrate’s arrival, did not see the firing men, 
wm o r °T d £lre ? at » aQti coul(l not testify to the exact circumstances under 
Sub^vi tJe £J °^ ce wcre to shoot from time to time. But he says that the 
, fi)i :f5tratQ was not consulted before shooting. Witne^;» Tiruvenkatachari 
shots °wn* > - af6er the first round of firing and was only roused by the later 
Hu • V > , * ^ '* r * W atson exclaim : — 'I should envy this man who slept with 

thr j.uf ,U3l,03aro, ‘ , dou8 not *P eak to the rushing by the crowd nor to stone 

ero -j Il ^n ^ it ness Uaju goes to sleep even before the first round of firing. To 
for Mi i Magistrate who was at the station was not even consulted 

a *\oon 1 10 firings a£t.*r liia arrival, iu spite of the Inspector’s statement f hat 
bi'it v >l > 14 tae Magistrate came he told him, “Since you have come, our responsi* 
fw ceased and we are under your orders.” 
ft el i ii / n ' Va 8ee i fc was the Inspector alone who was keeping awake with a 

?Usly " 

in r< 

His e 


0 It;s ponsibility and acting vigorously throughout that night. But curi 
enough, the Inspector’s memory becomes particularly dim and shadowed 
* arii to the circumstances of the firings that followed the first shoormg. 


h-i>r. extracted below speaks tor itself. **l cannot ly times 

- e Magistrate’s arrival I used ball-cartidg.«. Afte r the Sub- 

rate came, I ^ordered firing, b.cause the crowd was defiant. I w,»s '.\;irn- 
* lorn They wanted to rash. I cannot say how many rushed. I do not 
particularly . Every timo vve shot the crowd retreated 


m , or twenty yards. The light of a powerful American mantle-lam [was 
o to full —, f oolisemen ooposifce the station with a view to t. rro- 


them 
fifteen 

made f n- J “6 ,,u “ r - 

rise tl ° ta 1 on tke line of polisemen opposite 

.... I cannot say how many tirade [ fired in al 
of the 9 Were Q3 ?'l each time. At the time of every shooting the nearest man 
tl crovv,i of the w ut. wa^ about GO yards distant from the station gate, and 
h,.' . n ' ar( : Bfc on the east was 52 or 63 yards.” When questioned whether 

privil U t 1 or took tllP orders of the vSub-Magistrate for firing, he claimed 
; which was upheld by the Additional District Magistrate, 
duriur t , 'V tl0U reraa< nn, why did the people emit nue to stay near the station 
lug took V atCT £l0ut8 the uiglit, i. e., after 9-50 P. M. when the first shoot- 
tin firJr ii* aC f ° ^ Aq Oblortanate story furnishes the explanation Oast* alter 
i*. ... h ‘Ooting was ove r, a rumour app .rs to have got afloat that, b.id 

‘ vamy who had falp n dead opposite the Bri Vydia Press, two irnronu n 


tftthun 
had b<. 
bv in.* , 


kijl. tl and that 
Ucc and concealed 


id bodies had 
bin the station. 


- n surreptitiously tak n away 

As a matter of fact there \wv* 
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brly within the station. But this much has been establishei 
to/* a number of witnesses inclu iiug the Sub-IMagistrate and t 

Surgeon that tha“, belief had gained a firm hold on the crowd and that 
new-comet to the spot was told about it and that every body believed the 
story, this belief led to a state of things from which dire consequences followed, 
lae crowd wanted to remain by the side of Rathnaswaray’a dead body with a 
view to guard it. The .people tol l the Sub-Magistrate, “We have wired to the 
District Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police. Two more dead 
bodies have been made away with by the police. We won’t give this up till the 
higiur authorities cornd’. Witness after witness have spoken to the fact that a 
group ot people ranging from 10 to 20 was always round the dead body all 
tiiruugh the hours during which the police indulged in shooting. Though they 
were at short rangd—about 50 yards— they did not feel deterred. They had 
tirM a small hurricane lamp by the corpse and then a Washington light.brought 
and placed near it. If groups of people were seen moving to and from the place 
wu-ie the dead body was lying till late in the night, It was "illy due tej excus¬ 
able curiosity and the anxiety on the part of some of them to prevent its 
removal by the policy. The pathetic persistence with* which they lingered near 
the dead body would have touched any ordinary man’s heart. But the Inspector 
! U>v m it an unforgivable crime fit to be punished by shootingMit close range. It 
aas when going to look at the* dead body that the Malayali boy, tlaman Nair, 
received his injury. 

Tne description given above of the situation is thus amply made good by tho 
evidence on record. Ail witnesses including the Sub-Magistrate and the Inspec¬ 
tor a,.roc m saying that the ground on either side of the station was clear of 
Ijr.'j.l. ikji a durance, at the least, ot 50 yards, during all the time that the dead 
Uady was lying on tue road. The crowd never approached the station And 
t.n • Magistrate himself was injured only after he denied the 
that two dead bodies were concealed within the station 


under tue inllaence of 
must have misbehaved 


people’s assertion 

- b .'-7!“" T “!.2 , .. K!l .* hn f 8 T a ” y 1 ’ 8 dead body for. inquest. “ Som^ o'wtn'tbecrowd 
trie delusion that the Magistrate also had joined the police 
towards the Magistrate. But they were certainly nevei 
vi.jlnit.y nor notonely inclined. The Sub-Magistrate himself says that after 
hi-i arrival at the station he had gone to the crowd on either side five times 
before he was hurt. He says; “1 had no * difficulty in passing through the 
western crowd. People arranged themselves on cit her side and °left way for 
m-and the Sub-Assistant Surgeon.” The people had apparently another reason 
ior Tciusing to part with the dead body. Because they kept it when- the man 
i d dead, .v 0 arc able to know the spot where he was standing .when he rec ived 
to • tr ial b lot. If the dead body had been allowed to be removed it would 
t reuab.y have been given uut that the man had entered the station and was 
kided by a shot there. 

W are of opinion, on the whole, that at no time during v that nigbt were 
educed to a position of being driven to shoot in self-defence of pro- 
t there is the alternative pica that the Inspector wanted the crowd 
not and so lie shot at them. We think that this is 
If the In factor's vpuYpotie was simply to make the v 
cro vd ic, bis action would have b :eu different. After the bayonet charge, 

or ml U asi. after the first shooting, ho would have sent a posse of constables on 
v.n,r, i the crowd as far as the Big Bazar Street oh the West 
at. I toi.i l dlayar lv di hi reet ou the east. On tb-j other hand the Inspector seems 
\° ,ave couceuted vfeith a limited objective. He simply ordered his men 

to be m th, ir place opposite the station aud occasionally shodt one side and tho 


the i’olic 
ptrrty. i 
to disjieri 
neither 


•rse ; that they did 
human nor legal. 


Other s>d« 


j ln TlyVrr tfie attitude of tilt* Cfowd h 


too ‘‘defiant” m his ey 
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Government Report on the 



Malabar Reconstruction Scheme 


The following report on the Moplah rebellion and on the 
Uv >9 reconstr uction in the Moplah territory, up to March 
22 submitted by the Special Commissioner, Mr. A. R. Knapp, 
to Govt. of Madras was issued in April 1922. 

, When my appointment was made in October last, it was, I think, 
Anticipated that actual fighting in the rebellion area would very 
shortly terminate. This hope was not realised. Martial law continued 
the 25th of February, and the extra battalion of Indian Infantry 
^hich has been retained in the area, as well as a portion of the 
vixiliary Police, are still engaged in completing the suppression of 
rebellion. Although schemes for the resumption of normal life 
Ana normal administration in the area have been under consideration 
I l,J S th a whole period of my special duty, it was not until Martial 
' vas removed that any attempt could be made to put them into 
oennd execution. Up to that date the administration of the rebellion 
Area was in the hands of the Military Commander. 

(0 Resumption of ordinary civil administration.—This has been 
elected from the 25th of February 1922 when Martial Law was 
withdrawn, bur special provision has had to be made by iho Malabar 
Restoration of Order) Ordinance, 1922, for the maintenance of the 
, for capture by armed force of any robels who may remain, and 
the speedy trial of the very large number of criminal cases 
AH' ng out of the rebellion. The powors conferred by the npw 
inance promise to be sufficient for the purpose for which they 
intended. 

(ii) Housing and relief for homeless and destituto sufferers.— 
Or the many thousand persons who fled from the rebellion area a 
number left the district and took refuge in tho adjoining 
Cochin State where the Darbar generously afforded them relief, 
the relief of the rest wa 9 undertaken by the Malabar entral R lief 
Committee which organized camps in Calicut, Palgbat and other 
controa, A report on tho work of this Committee is Using separate¬ 
ly Spared by its Secretaries. I will not anticipate its publication, 
^ niorely s?iy that, having been fch: .aghout in closo touch with 

\}* Committee and its officers, I should like to record my admiration 
m tho excellent work which they have done. Relief in tho shape of 
doles of rice was also administered under the auspices oi the Con- 
grens Committee but I have Uj details of the oxteut of their work. 
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estionB were from time to time raised as to the* rease 
afforded was apparently confined to Hindu. - and Christians 
and ignored to th'e Mopla population, it was, perhaps not unnaturally, 
assumed that the.military operations carried on over a large area 
implied the cessation of all ordinary occupation and that tbo rebel 
Moplas, as well as Moplah males who took no part in the rebellion, 
must necessarily be in distress. Up to the end of last year any de¬ 
tailed inquiry into the condition of the Moplah residents was well- 
nigh impossible seeing that large areas were actually in the hands of 
the rebel forces, but such official inquiries as were found practicable 
disclosed no such distress as was assumed. A few Mopla women and 
children found their way to Calicut at the outset of the rebellion and 
were lelieved by the Congress Committee. A few more were admitted 
later into the Relief Committee's camp at Qnilandy, but there was 
nothing whatever to support the stories which were spread early in 
December oi thousands of starving Mopla women and children con-' 
centrated at various points in the rebellion area. On the contrary, 
the observation of those who were most in touch with actual condi¬ 
tions in Kmad led to the conclusion that the Moplas as a whole were 
more than usually prosperous. A large amount of loot both in tho 
shape of money and grain had fallen into their hands. 

It was all along anticipated that when the stocks ‘of grain were 
exhausted and the looted money spent, some at least of the Moolahs 
would begm to fee the p.ncb, but it was calculated, on the be.? 
information available, that this would hardly be before Februar 
or .March at the earliest The stories of Moplah destitution how¬ 
ever, continued to be circulated and it was for this reason that 
determined, early in January, to appoint a Committee of Mahai 
nmdmi gentlemen who would inspect as much of the rebellion an' 
and advise me as to the conditions there. The Military Com 
mand. r kindly granted them facilities for tbeir tour of inspection 

J he Committee’s inquiries were unfortunately not so detailed as 1 

contemplated and wished, but on a cursory examination they camo 
lo the conclusion that the time was approaching when relief would 

"Vn! d u b , y , a ** rg P number of Moplah women and children whose 
mc„ .folk had been etther killed or imprisoned. This conclusion was 
communicated to the 1,’elief Committee which has since formed a 
Special Subcommittee to deal with Moplah relief. Tho extraordi¬ 
nary rapidity with wTtich in many ameams normal conditions aro 

-mg themselves leadi me to hope that tho demand for relief i. 
his directmn will be less tb. 1 the Committee anticipated : but. tbo 
< .ailed investigation in the vatk'us atm:,ms which is now being 
-do through the agency „f D.e Relief Committee must be uwaUof 
bolure any final opinion cat, t>o formed upon this subject. 


imisr/f 
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the malaRar reltef work 

Hindus who fled from the rebellion’ area a considefc 
rrtf^j^ymainly jenmis, havo not yet returned. Of the rest many 
‘fp^one back to their amsams to find their houses either wholly or 
partially destroyed. Immediately on the removal of Martial Law l 
took steps to enable these sufferers to start, at once on the restora¬ 
tion of their bouses. Under a scheme which I submitted for the 
sanction of Government, advances under the Agriculturists Loans Act 
^ro being made to all such sufforer 3 for tbo purpose of re-building. 
The money is granted free of interest for a year in the first instaneo. 
An establishment consisting of two Superintendents of reconstruction 
" ’tli a stuff of seven Supervisors is at work and will, by the end of 
this month, havo dealt with half tbo affected area. The restoration 
of houses had already oommonced on my last visit to Ernad and, save 
i tv the case of the larger houses, will be completed well before the 
monsoon. In addition to money lent for the restoration of buildings, 
advances are also boing made for the purchase of seed and imple¬ 
ments and also for the maintenance of tho applicant and bis family 
until the next harvest. 


It was suggested in some quarters that the most suitable method 
of providing the funds necessary to repair tho rebellion losses was 
means of co operative societies and tho possibility of this was 
^arefnlly explored in consultation with the local co operative bodies, 
tmt it was not found possible to devise any satisfactory scheme 
capable of immediate application, and the system of Government 
advances was therefore adopted on the understanding that an 
•ittempt should bo made during the course of a year to organise 
societies which might take over tho loans. 

A difficult question arose in connection with the restoration of 
the houses of Moplah rebels which in the course of military operations 
'•‘d b'On destroyed by the troops. It seemed at first sight) infippro- 
prints that the public money should bo expended on restoring a 
' oiiBo which had been occupied m a rebel strong hold and in_ 
consequence .destroyed, but on further reflection it. appealed to me 
that-, tho restoration of normal conditions of life in amsoms at the 
°ai dost possible date was so imperative a necessity as to override ail 
i>th*-r considerations. It wa 3 impossible to expect the Mopla 
population to sottle down to their ordinary avocations until their 
mnihoa had been repaired, and> though a very large numbor of them 
have already begun, from their own resources! to make tho necessary 
restoration, there are probably other cases, particularly where the male 
nn mbors of a family had been removed, in which some assistance 
W, H ^ ' called for. I have, therefore, with the approval of Govern¬ 
ment arranged that loans may be granted in such oases also, but with 
this diiLreuce that they will be granted under tho ordinary terms of 
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iculturisfs Loans Act, tho special concession of exeipijtfcn 
interest for a year not being allowed. Where, however, it 
that tho Moplah owner has remained loyal to the Govern- 
lenr he ts treated n. precisely tho same way as the Hindu sufferer. 

Vint Damage to public buildings, roads and bridges—Preli¬ 
minary arrangements were made in November last for tho reconstruc¬ 
tion of the more important of the Government buildings. Work on 
some of them has begun but the progross has not been so great as I 
r.m.,i nave wished. Detailed plans and estimates have not yet boon 
prepared in all oases, but a rough calculation gives the cost of res- 
toiation at 1 25 lakhs. This excludes the forest buildings at Nilambar 
winch have been very badly damaged. The question whether they 
should be rebuilt is engaging the attention of the Forest Dept, 

tv •• fV CPa J r damaged bricig6 is bein E undertaken by tho 

District Board. The roads themselves are in far better order than I 

• exp ® c . ted - and ns soon as rain falls and allows tho spread- 

_' g °_ f tb0 ,T° ta , wb ' ch was a J rea dy collected last year tbero is no 
reason why they should not quickly return to their normal condition. 

decided Uv^T 0 ". t0 J?. rivat0 Pereons.-The Government have 

“ „*i.“ ” .So,?tr T b "■ “ p r tte 7 » “»■»»■?- 

Sri SSr 5 £ 

claimable Kbr k i i fc * 1,0 compensation will be legally 
cl unable. Lut it has also been decided that all fme 3 and con fir? 

Hons of property ordered by tho Courts, in cases arising out of tho 

] ° n ' WI a 1 et a P arfc t0 bo given as an aot of grace to those 

Who have suffered from the rebellion. The amount of fines 
hitherto imposed has not bean very considerable; tho latest 

to hi th? t0 “ e 18 R8 - 50 ’ 000 - But th « ™nt available 
wece»« h at? aT T® pen f 8at,on . wiH be very greatly enhanced if 
Sanction of n 8 tt8cheme ^ which I have recently.obtained the 

wbo lre a e.iTTr'' Undcr . thi8 a ‘"ge number of Moplafca, 

, ? C J , Sed of bav,n « Participated in a minor degree in crimes 

convSed w 1n n h 8 tb X rebelH ° n , wlB '-bought to* trial and,,] 
condition’ That hT® the,r . "ontence of imprisonment suspended on 
tho One' whirl '7 1 ' e ™ al11 °f 8°°d behaviour and pay punctually 
given Hnm h o h I m ,miJ08od u P on them and which they will be 
rodived wilfnS My r expectation is that the fines thus 

few SfuJ v Si 0 / T 6 WblCh wH1 K ° a »0"« vvay to meet the 
compensat on TW ' t 7™ n ' ei,,vod A l ir «° number of claims for 
oUhUoverV 7 r , t0tal at Present amounts to Rs. 21 lakhs, but 
of whmn 1/ , m bs represents claims put in by Moplahs, many 

whom are probably rebels. Of the balance a great many claim, 
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certainly exaggerated. In practical proof of this 
erienco of my Reconstruction Superint endents who find that tho 
Snt which an applicant is willing to take as a loan for tho purpose 
of restoring his house is usually a very small fraction of the amount 
which ho has claimed in the form of compensation for the damage. 

(v) Progress of the trial of prisoners—The arrangements raado 
under the now Restoration of Order Ordinance, and notably the 
substitution for the Tribunal of three separate courts, has rosulted 
in quickening up the disposal of cases. More Special Magistrates 
are however needed and for them application has been made. In 
connection with tho special schome for dealing with minor offenders 
alluded to in tho last paragraph, I am proposing to employ sixteen 
Summary Magistrates of whom eight have already been appointed. 
A great difficulty in connection with the trial of offenders has risen 
our, of tho want of jail accommodation both for convicts and for 
under-trial prisoners. Even with the special enclosures which wero 
constructed at tho military posts the sub-jail accommodation was 
strained to sometimes almost dangerous limits and I found 
it necossary to appoint a Special Officer to take this matter 
up and organize despatches from jail to jail. Tho cessation 
of actual fighting has left the police more free to make arrosts, 
and the problem of disposing of under-trial prisoners has becomo 
greater than ever. I have however been ablo to arrange for a 
temporary extension of the sub-jail at Palgbat and for the con¬ 
stitution of new temporary sub-jails at Calicut and Cannanoro. 
ihese, I hope, will provide for nearly a thousand prisoners and 
will allow of tho arrest of a large number of persons wanted for 
corious crimes whom the police have been obliged to leavo unarresfc- 
cd in their amsoms for want of sub-jail accommodation. 


Aa regards convicts the ordinary central jails were full and 
tho Bellary camp jail had nearly reached its complement when it 
Was temporarily closed. The prospect of thore being no room in 
the jails for convicted prisoners at one time retarded tho disposal 
ot cases, but Colonel Cameron has now in hand and is pushing on 
with schemes which promise to supply all the accommodation nccd- 
cd and 1 anticipate no further trouble in this direction. I bo 
removal to the Andamans of a large number of persons sentenced 
‘3 transporation will further relieve tho position. 

(vf) Destruction of registration and private documents, a ho 
question whether any special commission of enquiry or any special 
iogialatior is called for by reason of tho destruction of documents 
is still under discussion with Government. In regard to regutra- 
ti m, I made recommendations in my letter of tho 8th of February, 
Certain proposals put forward by the Calicut bar have, with my opiuion 
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also been submitted to Government, and Mr. K. Srifc 
ar, I understand, intends shortly to examino them in person 
alabar. I have therefore nothing to say at present upon these 
points beyond remarking that the whole problem involved seems to 
me to be very much less serious than was originally contemplated. 

(vii) Destruction of revenue records and principle upon which 
remission of revenue shall be granted. —The re-writing of revenue 
records was being undertaken in December last and so far it 
does riot appear that any great difficulty has been experienced in 
reproducing those which are essential to the collection of the 
revenue. The results of this year’s Jamabandi must, however, be 
awaited before it can bo decided whether any special measures are 
required in this connexion. As regards remission of revenue there 
was at first a general demand that the whole of the revenue in the 
rebellion area should be remitted. This of course was out of the 
question, for it was known that over a great part of the area culti¬ 
vation was proceeding as usual and there was no reason why a ryot 
\\!>o had raided his usual crop should be exempted from the payment 
of th^ Government revenue on bis lands. The arrangement which 
l made, and which was accepted as suitable by many jenrais and 
others whom I consulted, was that the village officers should ask for 
t fi -ir kists in the usual course, but that- no kind of compulsion 
should bn applied without the personal orders of the Divisional 
Officers who were instructed not to resort to coercive process in any 
case in which suspension or remission was reasonably called for. I 
have had no complaints. On the contrary, the revenue in Ernad 
has been collected with comparative ease. In one amsam, prominent; 
as a rebel centre, the whole of the March last kist was paid by 
due date. In Walluvanad the collections in the earlier kist months 
amounted to 75 per cent of the normal and this percentage, I am 
told, will probably be exceeded in March. The quasi ion of granting 
remission or suspension in such isolated cases a 9 may require it may 
be left for the Collector to deal with. 

(viii) Forest administration.—The wholesale mischief and theft 
which the Government feared in connexion with the Nilambur 
f ks has happily been avoided. There has been a loss of forest 
revenue owing to the impossibility of conveying timber to the • 
but beyonu the destruction of buildings there has, l understand, 
been no material damage. 

Probable iuture attitude of the Moplah population—It 
jo premature at present to make any prediction as to the 
relatione of *be Mopla population towards Government 
officials on the one hand and Hindus on the other. Even in parts 
of the area where the rebellion has been completely suppressed, as for 
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^mj/efyin the neighbourhood of such important centres as^ 
od Perintalmanna, many Hindus are still unwilling 
fr amsams and confine themselves to visiting their property 
during the day time. On the other hand the Moplahs, while they 
remain in uncertainty as to how many of them aro going to be 
arrested, aro unable to settle down. Until the police havo been 
able to arrest and send for trial persons accused of serious offences 
and to deal with the minor offenders in the manner now proposed, 
it would be useless to expect either the complete restoration of 
confidence among the Hindus or the return of the Moplahs to their 
normal life, and until both these conditions have been fulfilled it is 
impossible to form any confident opinion as to what the future 
relations of the two communities will bo. 

I may here make it plain that the scheme for dealing with tho 
minor offenders by suspending their sentences and subjecting them to 
a fine will only apply to persons whoso return to their homes is not 
regarded as in any way a danger to the peace. Others, that is to say, 
the persons who are accused of more serious crimes and whose freedom 
from arrest is one of the causes which presents Hindus from returning 
to their homes, will be shown no concession but will be put up for 
trial in the ordinary course. Similarly, although inquiries are being 
made as to the possibility of releasing from jail and subjecting to a 
fine Borne of the persons alieady convicted of minor offences, it is not 
for a moment intended to apply this treatment to any person whoso 
return to his homo can reasonably causo apprehension among the 
Hindu population. 1 may add that though doubts have been 
expressed in the Legislative Council as to tho safety and propriety 
of tho policy which is being adopted, local Hindu opinion, even among 
those who havo themselves suffered and whose resentment ngiinst 
tho Moplahs is still strong, is not opposed to the policy. It is 
realised that the confinement in jail of the very largo number of 
Persons against whom charges havo been made is, on the score of 
accommodation, outside the realm of practical politics and that the 
only feasiblq alternative to the policy now adopted would be that 
which has actually been proposed, but which for good reasons ha ; been 
rojocted, namely, a general amnesty to all except the leaders in crime. 

It is not yet possible to say finally what step®, if any, should bo 
taken to protect the forcibly converted Hindus from future Moplah 
violence. There are some amsams to which tho forcible converts 


can certainly not at present return and many of them are being kept 
in Calicut in a relief camp specially provided. Proposals for the 
deportation under tho Mopla outrages Act of tho ring leaders in 
these acts of forcible conversions are being made by the District Magis¬ 
trate, The present hope in that with the removal of those ring h U‘Drs 
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of violence by Moplas against th6 converts whohave^^ 
Hinduism will be groatly reduced. EiForts are also being 
to Find somo way of bringing home to the Mopla tho fact that 
the forcible conversions in which he indulges are not recognised by 
other Muhaminadaus a9 consonant with tho true principles of Islam. 
So far the best method of elFooting this has not been discovered, and 
1 can at present say no moiu on this point 

(x) Possibility and expediency of employing Mopla prisoners 
on extramural public works,—1 have investigated a largo number of 
schemes but most oi these have unfortunately proved impracticable: 
I ho proposal to employ Moplas on the Rameswaram Canal, which 
scorned the most promising of all, disappears with the refusal oi tho 
legislative Council to sanction funds for that schemo. A project 
for using Mopla prisoners in tho construction of the Pollachi- 
Uduinil pot Railway is in abeyance ponding the sanction of the 
Railway Board to tho commencement of work. A scheme for the 
employment of five hundred Moplas in the quarries of Pallawaram 
h in tho last stages of investigation and will, I hope, be put into 
effect, at a very early date. 1 had hoped that the construction of 
the Shoranur-Nilambur Railway might afford employment for a large 
number ot those prisoners, but tho scheme, I find, must, on financial 

grounds, be considered ae too far-off to offer at present a practical 
solution of the problem This is much to be regretted because, as l 
have separately reported, 1 attach very great importance indeed to 
the construction of this railway as a pacifying and establishing 
f 11010 ,n . tl ? 0 r °M 1011 area- I have under correspondence a scheme 
for employing Mopla deportees in the Middle Island of tho 
Andamans where forest development work is in progress. 

Proposals to mako for tho future treatment of the Mopla problem 
must now bo postponed to another occasion. The immediate work 
ot economic restoration baa been well started and may bo left under 
urn direction of Government, in the hands of tho Collector, who 
should, however, b* given a senior officer as his Personal Assistant 
lor tho purpose The next few months will necessarily he an anxious 
t me for the District Officers. They represent a period when the 
stook of food stuffs in Malabar ia usually at its lowest and when em- 
ployment is most difficult to find, and it. may be that something in 
iu.ro ot famine relief either by importing grain or even by insti- 
M Hog relief works will be called for. Tho provision of seed for the 
next, sowing is also a matter which is engaging attention and may 
demand social measures. In other directions too special Government 
ec u" may bo called for, hut as a general policy I would deprecate 
»u>y attempt to force tho pace of reconstruction ” 
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Non-official Report 

On the Malabar Disturbances 

The following report on the causes of the Moplah outbreak 
was made by Messrs T. Prakasam and T. V Venkatarama 
Iyer at the instance of the Provincial Congress Committee, 
Madras. The Report which was issued early in September 
1921, says :— 

On tho 27th August, as soon as the Presidential Address was 
over, a proposition was placed before the Provincial Conference at 
Tanjore requiring tho assembly at once to take into consideration 
*fhe disturbed state of Malabar and suggesting the despatch of a 
deputation to that place to bring about peaceful conditions. The 
discussions in the Conference showed that thoro was a unanimous 
desire that a Committee of Congress and Khilafat workers should 
go to Malabar but tho matter was referred to the Subjects Committoo 
to have the resolutions brought up in proper form. As we were both 
included in the list of persons to bo sent to Malabar and as wo 
thought it was desirable to go early if any real work was to be done, 
we left Tanjore for Malabar on the night of the 27th August. 

AVo reached Sboranur on tho morning of Monday the 29th 
* ugust and put up for a short while in the station waiting-room but 
as the Military officers there objected to our stay we romoved to 
"* e Nambudri Kabba Matam. At tho suggestion of Mr. Rammuni 
Motion, Congress Secretary, we went to Ottapalam on tho 30th on 
^ hich date we also got as far as Chorupulchery to get into touch 
with the Congress workers who had already proceeded to the dij- 
urbed area and about whose safety there \va9 disquieting news. On 
the 2nd we reached Calicut and left it on the 4th and reached 
Madras on the 5th morning. During tho whole of this period we 
were in the Martial Law area and in almost all the places we visaed 
we made enquiries as to the events that bad transpired. Our report 
is based on materials thus gathered/* 

After summarising the events from 20th August to 4th Septem¬ 
ber, the report proceeds : 

Causes of the Moplah Outbreak 

It is not for us to deal with the various causes which may 
v baio contributed to this appalling disaster. The existence of agra¬ 
rian disputes in Malabar between landlord and tenant on account of 
the oppression caused to tho tenants by rack renting and ejection is a 
notorious fact. At least one of tho fatal blunders committed by lbo 
52(a) 
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lagistrataby surrounding the mosque for nearly 
Tnteriore with the religious duties of hundreds and thousands 
flahs is practically admitted in the Press Communiques issued 
from time to time. Still it is urged by the District Magistrate of 
Malabar, the Governor of Madras, the Viceroy, and a section of the 

f? frnu { ! V 3a i W *T yS ° pp0sed to the oause 0{ national freedom, that 
the Khilafat and Nori r Qo-operation workers have been at the bottom 
ot this Moplah rising. In view of this charge levelled against the 
Khilafat and Congress movements, wo propose to examine the 
circumstances and find whether it was the blunders of the District 
Magistrate or o. the Khilafat and Non Co operation movements that 
brough.. about this fanatic Moplah outbreak. 

* ho Muasalman population of the Madras Presidency 
if “ Malabar - . lu “ alabar “lone tho Mussulmans form 30 per 
cent of the population. In Ernad, the contra of the struggle, the 
populanon is as much as 60 per cent : while in the adjacent Taluks 
U r ana T. aDd Calicufc the percentages were 41, 33 

Jt T" °' 

T.inur, Parappanangadi and 'jfrur on tha^fn^ 1 '“° ' °, 0 "' r " s such ua 
Malapuram, Manjeri and Angadipuram on the^mrth.'^ ° f Ku,Klult ’’ 

Prohibition of Congress Preaching* 

mosque and the 

to have been almost the first mosaue t.„;u ; Ik ! 0llete(l 

«r —•io.X’S 

Mussulmans in this part of the country a swearing ofT^oaih ;' 1 

,ng the name or olfice of the Mumbrum Thungalis as b mHn^’ 
swearing u, the name of God himself The Monl b "‘ d »'K as 

*!.— ...cl mi,cl. o ”L ,1'tJlZ: S°,rT‘ r UC 

tione in tho District is in their hinds Th„„ • , 1 do opura ' 

people and their lJl ! ( ,. lh(,y . are slm P |0 a " d honest 

cb.Lt., w" eK "' “ “ transceiideut 

M,.i.i.,h i„aSr”.,i b b “ . 1 ™*rr°"*■»•»«>* - 

centres. The peoplo there imlilnd il “° st ° f the important 

pr " u r d 

-. 


Oitnpalam, Palgbat and othnr .u peopl ? of 0alicul > Sbonwi 
and non-violeut notwithstandirnTThe abs °I u t©Iy peaceful 

v rious blunders andX£ ZVo, EIbS* * . to tbcw 
are tho centre# where tho fW«. the Dist, authorities. Theso 

aspect ol the creed was allowed pr ° l;agan( ? tt _ aa( * t* 1 # non violent 
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workers without any restrictions. The Moplnh fnritJTJ 
tfved only in portions of Ernad and Walluvanad Taluks 
vo now formed the scenes of disturbance. It might be 
noted in this connection that since Fobrnary last the District Magis¬ 
trate has, by orders issued by him under Section 144 Cr. P. C. 
from time to time, forbidden Congress and Khilafat meetings in 
these areas of Frnad, Walluvanad and Ponnani. This prohibition 
continued until July last. Even tho issue of pamphlets haci been 
prosciibod ; in short the District authorities had effectively segregated 
thoso parts of the District which are now tho seats of trouble, 
K nder such circumstances how can tho present outbreak be attri¬ 
buted to the activities of tho Khilafat and Congress workers *. 


Besieging the Mosque. 


The outbreak is undoubtedly due to tho first grievous blunder 
committed by Mr. Thomas in besieging the mosque, as if it were an 
enemy’s fort, for nearly 7 hours in Tirurangadi and that commen¬ 
cing at a most unheard of hour of the night. Mr Thomas must 
have known the Moplah’s devotion to his roligion and how strictly 
ho observes the injunctions of the Quoran in offering bis prayers. 
The entering of tho police into a place of worship for an unjustifi¬ 
able search and the prevention of tho prayers of so many hundreds 
of people at the enjoined hours of sunrise and noon, upset the 
fanatic section of Ernad which has been so zealously guarded ai.d 
kept away from tho non-violont programmo of tLe Congress and 
Khilafat movements. The news of the obstruction to the morning 
prayers and tho desecration of their place of worship spread into 
the nooks and corners of Ernad Taluk like wild fire. In the course 
0l a few hours news seems to have reached Tanur, Tirur and other 
placet that the Mum brum m» “.quo had been fired upon by ll j 
m ilitary and had beou razed to the ground, 'i he fanatic gang 
would Dot even wait to examino the truth of the report. Ibis 
soems to have roused the greatest indignation in the Moplahs of 
the Taluk.’’ 

After referring to other allegations of provocation, the report 
continues : 

* The sudden outburst of the crowd and the bru'al murders 
they committed on the two European officers and tho polio® was 

great and terrible at the time that the District Magistrate 
with his strong military contingent and police forco was obliged 10 
Withdraw from the place and retire to Calicut on fool. If.they had 
not retreated, possibly the results might have been less disastrous, 
V, hen the infuriated mob of the fanatics could compel such a 
military and police forco to retreat, what could the poor Hindus, 
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and others do when thoir houses were looted or wore 
£cept the Islamic faith or compelled to do any other acts which 
they would not have ordinarily done? The fanatic mob seems to 
have thought that they had become tho masters of the situation. 
When the military itself was withdrawn there was no limit to the 
atrocities and plunders committed by them. 

When wo both started on tho 30th of August from Ottapalam 
by tho road to reach the Congress workers, at the 7th mile we wore 
obliged to leave the carts behind, on account of the obstructions 
caused by the felling of huge avenue.trees across tho road. Within 
a distance of two miles, which we had to walk to reach the village 
of C-berupulchery, we found a number of cul^rts destroyed and a 
number of trees felled. We went into the village to see if the 
public offices were set on fire as was rumoured at Ottapalam and 
other places. The Sub-Registar’s office and the post office were not 
attacked. We found the Police station alone deserted. The build¬ 
ing was not set on fire but we saw the burnt ashes of the records 
in front of the station. Benches, tables and other furnituro 
remained in tact. No sign of resistance by tho polico was visible. It 
locjui-.d as if the police had run away before the mob took possession 
of tho station house. Such wri9 tho terror created by the fanatics. 

Congress and Khilafat Workers. 

Ur -der such circumstances, we shall review the conduct of the 
Khilafat and Congress workers. They grieved and deplored the 
atrocities committed by the mob, hut plunged themselves almost 
instantaneously into the heart of the disturbed areas and did their 
b at to pacify the mob. running very serious risks for their own 
lives. Fancy what Mr. Mahomed Kutri Musaliar did at the Tiru- 
T niign di mosque after the Tanur mob was fired upon by the military. 
Ho is a Moulvi of groat learning and a whole-hearted supporter of 
tl;e Congress creed. lie with other Congress workers met tho 
ii luriated Moplah crowd at the mosquo and made heartfelt appeal 
to their.. In the words of the scripture he hade them disperso and 
go home. At this Rome of tho angry crowd murmured and 
l»)otested. Some cried him down as a Government spy. Some 
c ried out-: Our brethren killed by them rre lying on the road ; 
rli uld we not at lenet bring their bodies and huiy them”? The 
Moulvi said that they must not go even for that. Mr. Hasan Koya, 
fho Khilafat Secretary of tho Calicut District Committee, rushed at 
once by mail train un the 20th to Tirurangudi ae soon as ho heard 
rumour* oi a disturbance there and did his best to pacify tbc fanatic 
nub. Mr. Mahomed Abdur Kalian an, Secretary of the Kuala 
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omit tec, rushed to Mr. Kesava Menon as booh 
as he heard of the march of the military to an unknown destination 
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nco rushed to Pookotur with another Monlvi Khiljfl 
to pacify the mob there, believing that tho military were 
proceeding to that contie of agrarian disputes- When tho news of 
the disturbances at Thiruraugudi reached Mr. Kesava Menon on 
''ho 21st. of August, he proceeded at once with a party consisting of 
essrs. TJ. Gopala Menon, Mahomed and others by a motor to the 
sturbed area. They had to leave tho car At the first obstruction 
ised by the removal of a culvert, and then walk up to tho 
Curbed areas. They distributed leaflets and addressed tho crowds 
observe non-violence. When Mr. Kesava Menon appealed to 
crowds for poaco and order in the names of Mahatma Gandhi, 
some of tho mob cried out that ho, the Mahatma, was a Kafir and 
that they would never follow him : he appealed to them in the 
najne of the Ali Brothers ; they replied that they would not follow 
those who follow a Kafir. Though Congress workers wore unable 
to make much impression on an infuriated mob who complained ox 
their mosque having been fired upon and their hearths and homos 
invaded, their work was so far successful that it prevented the rebel¬ 
lion spreading and confined it within the narrowest possible limits. 

Throughout this troublous period the Congress workers never 
remained idle. On tho 22nd August immediately after his return 
to Calicut and as soon as his efforts were successful in keeping that 
place quiet, Mr. Kesava Menon applied to tho District Magistrate 
for permission to proceed again to the disturbed area. Permission was 
needed as Martial Law had been proclaimed by that time. The District 
Magistrate reluctantly gave that permission but did not even in times 
of excitement and distress abstain from having his fling at the non-co- 
operation movement. Messrs Kesava Menon, Gopal Menon, Abdur 
Pahaman, Mohidoen Koya with Moulvis and Congress workers number- 
fog in all 24 people left tor Ernad Taluk and visited towns and 
■villages. They were at one place stopped by the military who threat¬ 
ened to fire upon them but when the District Magistrate s pa>-s was 
shown the Military officer not only allowed them to proceed but \ us 
kind enough to offer tho use of his own car to people proceding on a 
mission of peace. Before going into the interior Mr. Kesava Menon, 
fn a dignified letter to the Distric? Magistrate while repudiating the 
suggestion that Congress and Khilafat work was the cause of the 
present trouble, wisely suggested the abstaining froi > inm- v uy 
resort to force if the country was soon to quiet down. Onro mr im 
they rushed into the disturbed area. Wherever they went they 
addr. crowds, pacified tho people, arranged peace longues 

and brought refugees to places of safety, amongst ^hom there were 
pregnant women and children The Congress workers carried the 
children and pregnant women in Manchals (palanquins) to Calicut. 
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At Ottapalam. 

' R^niuni Menon and Musaliar, the President of the KhilafaT 
futtee, kept the Congress and Khilafat office open day and night, 
enjoined non-violence on the Moplab population, and encouraged 
them in preventing inroads from wandering Moplah bands. They 
sent out a Congress worker to Peruntalamanna and Angadipura- 
who was able to organise a volunteer corps of Hindus and Moplab 
which for some time kept the two places absolutely quiet. But th 
were overpowered later. 


At Ponnani. 

When a mob was about to enter the town and loot Mr. Kal- 
lappa Nair, the Congress Secretary and a Khilafat worker went out 
to meet the rioters, took a firm stand, and offered to meot death 
rather than allow the rioters back, and when Khilafat volunteers 
were immediately organised the town was effectively guarded and 
has since remained quiet, until some local criminals molested some 
people later. 

At Tirur. 

Khilafat worker Mr. Haji saved throe European lives and also 
saved the Nedungadi Bank from being sacked, though some time 
previous to, and shortly after the Tirurangadi firing, an infuriated 
mon had entc cn the town, raided the police station and burnt the 
records of the Munsitfs Court aud Sub*Registrar's office. 

At Manjeri. 

Lastly it is only necessary to refer to Manjeri to see what 
work was done, by Vakil Madhava Nair almost single-handed. \ 
When lows of the rumoured attack at Nilambur reached him, just 
at that time Mahomed, Khilafat Secretary of Calicut, and another 
Moulvi run up to him. They started for Nilambur, met the gang, 
and addressed them and persistently addressed to them to observe 
non violence. Mahomed returned to Calicut and Madhava Nair to 
Manjeri. Madhava Nair was obliged to stay at Manjeri as hin 
bouse was there and disturbance was brewing. Pie was single- 
handed. Most of the Moplahs there were anli-non-co-operators. 

All the forces of mischief mustered there were hostile. One gang 
asked him to join them after hearing his preaching on non-violence. 

A* ben another gang surrounded a Hindu house for looting ho mod 
all M'h powers of persuasion and finally prevented looting by taking 
a firm 'i 1 and and telling them that he would not allow them to do 
MU ‘ lj a thing whatever they might do with him. They staved their 
hand for the nonce. But tbo 6ame house was looted more than 
once in-or. Almost every Hindu house was looted. Some houses 
vi'ero looted twice and thrice, The only houses that wero not 
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were those of the Sub-Magistrate, Sub-Registrar 


% 
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^ 0S at Manjeri. This is a clear proof that the work was 
those Moplahs who wore opposed to the Khilafat and Non- 
Co-operafcion. Owing to lootings 3 to 4 hundred Hindu refugees 
took shelter in the house of Madhava Nair. The little he had in 
fcho house was not enough even for one day’s rations of the refugees. 
Undor such circumstances one gang sent a messongor to Madhava 
XNair that he could save his life if he ombraced Islamic faith. He 
refused and slid that ho would even prefer death. His courage 
and firmness savod his life. But thoy could not secure rice and 
salt for him or those who sought his protection. 


Looting and Conversion by the Antis. 

The families which were reported to have been forcibly convert¬ 


ed into Muhammadauism lived in the neighbourhood of Manjeri. 
H is clear that conversions were forcod upon Hindus by a fanatic 
gang which was always opposed to the Khilafat and Non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement, and there were only three cases so far as our infor¬ 
mation goes. Many Moplahs whom we met at Calicut and other 
places deplored with tears in their eyes tho harm done to their 
Hindu brethren and for the murders and excesses committed by a 
L *v fanatical mad men. They are inaugurating a movement amongst 
uomsolves to afford relief to their Hindu brethren. The general 
ooting uf Hindu houses and conversion of some to Islamic faith 
^inclusively prove that the outbreak is not due to Khilafat and 
"o operation movement. They also show that the national 
movement could not have contributed even indirectly or remotely 
^ho cause of the present outbreak.” 
vy report then refers to tho repressive policy pursued by the 

strict authorities prior to the outbreak and proceeds : “In spite 
0 such acts the Moplahs of all tho important centres havo always 
^Hintained perfect calm and peace and forbearance. Such has been 
result of the Khilafat and Congress workers in all places where'* 
c °uld proach non violence. 

It is to be regretted that those w T bo are ignorant of tho real 
nation and the real causes, profess to speak with authority “ The 
uiras Mail }) has been thirsting for the blood of tho Khilafat 
wiers and non-co-operators. The Viceroy bases his unfortunate 
eech of last week on the opinions of the Anglo-Indian Press and 
jd one-sided official reports. Mr. T. Rangaobariar of Madras, with 
all tho ignorance he could command, asserted his opinion against 
, Khilafat movement, Suoh ill-advised pronouncements, just at 
. uh juncture when there i9 a possibility of many innocent people 
arrested under Martial Law, will do more barm than good, 
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REPORT ON MO PL A 3 RIOT 

Vo yum up, we are satisfied— -_ 

yf that the rioting was caused by the ill-judged action of the 
.^ct authorities \ 

(2) that only a small fraction of the MoplaU population took 
part in it. 

(3) that the respectable men kept aloof from it and that the per¬ 


sons who took part in the rioting were fanatics, dissatisfied tenantry, 
disbanded soldiers without occupation, persons on the verge of starva¬ 
tion, and rowdies to whom a commotion was always welcome ; 

(4) that neither Congress nor Khilafat propaganda was at the 
bottom of the disturbance and that if tho country is to be soon 
calmed and peace permanently restored, it is necessary to prevent 
provocative action on the part of the police and to restrain indis¬ 
criminate arrests of Congress and Khilafat workers. 

At no time was Malabar in a position to produce grain and 
other foodstuffs for its own consumption, and whatever foodgrains 
existed or were kept in store have in many places beon looted and 
destroyed. In the interior of Ernad and Walluvanad Taluks 
communications have been cut off and each amsom has been more 
or loss isolated irom the rest. Transport of grain has been rendered 
difficult and tho insecurity of the District renders it also dangerous. 
M 'antimo many in the interior of the District are starving. In 
many placos refugees have huddled themselves together in one place 
and some of the most respectable families are living on one meal 
a day and that consisting of only conjee of rice usually given to 
servants and dependants in Malabar ^households. Common neces¬ 
saries such as salt cannot be had for love or money. Moreovor 
many families have been robbed of their all and have not the 
w l rewithal to purchase either foodstuffs or clothing. The timo 
for the gathering of the first harvest has gone and the sowing of 
a second crop has become impossible. Famine is staring tho people 
in the face and unless adequate measures are adopted there will be 
a large mortality from starvation and from diseases which starvation 
often brings forth. , 


When we left Calicut the Congross Secretaries and others wf 
bu^y issuing an appeal for funds to ward off starvation. 1 
Khilafat workers wero even more keen in the mutter and they i 
they must repair, as far as in them lies, the dastardly action whi 
tb’ ir fanatical co-roligionists had indulged in. In this work 
appoabiig fur relief it is the duty of every Indian to contribute 1 
quota and to prevent death from starvation. This is not the time 
for n ^king distinctions. Hindus as woll as Muhammadans are both 
starving and charily must be administered to all. 
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Report of 

The Knapp Committee 

On the Mopla Train Tragedy 

The following are extracts from Report of the fvnapp Committee . ppoint- 
ed by the Madras Govt, ostensibly to enquire into the Mop l ah Truin Mon.-.;. etc 
blacker than the legendary tragedy of the Black Hole. A fuller account of 
this will be found elsewhere in this volume. 

We have examined the van in which the prisoners wore carried. 
It is a luggage van with walls of wood. The internal measurements 
of tho van are as follows : — 

Length ... ••• 26' 

Breadth ... ••• 8' 

Height to tho contro of the roof 7' 

Height to tho top of the walls ... 6' 

Tho roof is double and is composed of wooden planking inside and an 
outer covering of ruberoid or some similar substance. Tho van consists 
of three compartments. Tho partitions which divide them are of 
wooden planking to a height of 3' 3" from the floor ; above that they 
aro composed of iron bars set at a distance of 3" apart and allowing 
freo passage of air from one compartment to another. 

There are two double-shuttered doors in each compartment, 
one on each side. The upper part of those doors consists of louvres 
or fixod Venetians covering a space measuring 2' 7' x T S" anil ono- 
fourth inches. Tho Venetians are, however, entirely cove by 

a lining of fine wiro gauze with about 18 meshes to tho inch. This 
gauze has evidently been painted over and tho greater part of it i$ 
clogged with paint and dust. The doors are fastened by a bolt 
inside reaching from floor to ceiling and outside by a hasp and btaplo. 

the inside bolt is pushed home tho doors tit tight but otherwise 
thoro is a certain amount of play in them. Beyond a few chinks in 
the walla and flooring there is no other entrance for air, and though 
a ^mall quantity of air must have entered during tho journey from 
Tirur to Podanur—otherwise none of the occupants of tho van 
would have survived—we regard as justified Doctor O’Connor's 
Ascription of the van “as practically air-tight” ; in tho word.-: of 
General Gifford it was “ practically a closed box. 

How then did it come about that this van was employed on 
Novembor 19 for tho conveyance of 100 prisoners to Bollary ? 

The answer is clearly—. 

53 
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)ythat the general use of luggage vans for the transp 
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‘ ^ afc date become an established practice at Tirur. 

\2) that a hundred or more prisoners had on various occasions 


. ~ - I - ~ ~ - * *-*U>V* 

been transported without mishap in vans of a similar pattern . 

(3) that, assuming the safety of the practice to have been estab¬ 
lished by experience, the vans were used without any special inspection 
of consideration of the ventilation which each providod : and 

(4) that when L. Y. 1711 was tendered and accepted on Novem¬ 
ber 19th for the carriage of a hundred prisoners, it was not observed 
that, owing to the condition of the gauze and the practical absonce of 
ventilation, it was in fact unfit to carry a hundred prisoners. 

The Use of Luggage Vans. 

The practice of using luggage vans for the conveyance of Moplah 
prisoners first started on September 2nd, when L, V. 1716 was select¬ 
ed for the conveyance from Tirur to Coimbatore of' Ali Mussaliar and 
hi* follow prisoners, 39 in all. An account of this selection is given 
u* by Mr. Reeve, Traffic Inspector at Tirur (witness No. 1). Ho 
'ates that the question how Ali Mussaliar and his gang should be 
r ' moved to Coimbatore was discussed in the presence of Colonol 
11 mnphreyr, Mr.. Lvans and other officers. He suggested that they 
should bo taken in an ordinary third class carriage but this proposal 
was rejected as unsuitable as it entailed the use of a very large escort 
lie next pointed out a cattle truck which was also rejected as the 
only means of ventilating it would have been by leaving the doors as 
well as the windows open. This could not have been done without 
grave risk of the prisoners escaping. Finally he pointed out luggage 
van No. L. V. 1716 of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways. 
This was visited, looked at and accepted as suitable. 


Tbo decision of September 2nd to despatch Ali Mussaliar and 

his gang in L. V. 1716 was followed by the similar use of other 
luggage vans for the transport of prisoners and became established 
as a regular practice. Between September 2nd and November 19th 
2,519 prisoners were carried from Tirur in luggage vans on 
32 different journeys. Eleven different luggago vans were used, 
some of them belonging to the South Indian and other lo 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. Particulars of the 
measurements and ventilation of these vans nro given in Appendix 
lWNofc quoted). While all tbo vans were of the same general 
type there wero variations in actual measurements, in the number 
of doors and in the number and dimensions of the roof ventila 
The vans also varied in rospoct of the lining which, in some of them* 
was placed inside the Venetians. Three of the vans had no such 
lining at all. One had a wire gauze lining with five meshes to an 
inch and three others of similar gauze with eight meshes to an inch. 
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§yY e linod with zinc with comparatively largo perforations!^-^ 
easily torn and in the case of one van which we examined 
SMotfnd that a large part of the lining had been removed. Two 
vans (L. V. 1711 and L. V. 3) were lined with wire gauze of very 
ciose mosh, namely, eighteen to an inch. In both these vans the 
gauze had been painted over and was almost completely choked. 

Iho number of prisoners carried in singlo vans varied from 30 
who travelled in L. V. 1 on September 10 to 122 carried in L.V. 8 
on^ September 23, both journeys being made to Coimbatore. Five 
* ioro tit Sergeants escorted the prisoners on various occasions and 
^cigeant Androws who was in charge of the ill-fated van on 
ovembor 19, had himself previously takon as many as 112 prisoners 
10 ^annanoro and 100 to Bellary. 


Vans not Unsuitable 

. ^ 10 viovv has boon put forward in the press and elsewhere that 

C l ! So luggago vans for the conveyance of prisoners could not in 
, ny Clr curr stances bo considered as safe or suitable. In this view wo 
ao not conc ir. 

conoid * G ^ aVt ours ^ ves inspected* several of the vans used, and the 
thnnfri! 100 ! , at . which, as laymen, we have arrived is that the vans 
within , 1 “ t V r,(3 . ed for P assen &ers are not “ per sc” unsuitable, 

not J | CGl aln f° r the conveyance of human beings. They are 

thron«b°!i * ruc 5 8 ^ufc ventilated vans. Where the ventilation 
to on \ \ V0neti . ! ns is nofc obstructed there is sufficient proforation 
with f 7 a r ^°^ sl ^ era ^i° numbor of persons to bo carried in them 
or wh ° ! 8 case where tho Venetians are not lined at all 

} Ja f CU with gauze of the larger meshos which, as wo 

air ° q U1,c ^ experiment, interferes but little with the current of 
Sure U n °t )lnion 011 this point is confirmed ])y the evidence of the 
fillc l^ G< ? n *^ ooertt ^ who spcs no objection to the use of luggage van as 
v .] °. r carrying passengers in an emergency provided there is 
y Ration. lie himself made an experimental journey in L. Y. 
0 j| ,vm . considers that that van could safely be used for tho transport 
‘ number of men. He points to the fact that to his 

^ edge somewhat similar vans wero us d in England during tho 
m hospital trains Of the other medical witnesses Major 
DU. ri ot Medical and Sanitary Officer, Coimbatore was 
mid -r! "’^ 8 ^ er th° 8e vans oould properly bo used for prisoners 
v )Q ( t,ofc consider that any van of tho type is fit. to carry 100 
1°V b0 jonrtlG y* Captain Matthai I. M. .8. of tho Base 
whi b * °danur, while recognising that the ventilation in tho vans 
tl G - had seen varied considerably, did not cons'der any of 
that carr y *00 prisoners. As a medical man his view was 

he vans would not be fit to carry human bei. gs even if the 
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Ing wero absent. Dr. O’Connor, Railway Medical Offik 
was of the samo opinion. But the evidence of practical 
Crioce is against this view. No report that the health of the 
prisoners affected by the manner in which they were convoyed was 
received from any of the jails to which they were taken. The Jailor 
(witness No. 51) of the Coimbatoro Jail which received the majority 
of the prisoners states specifically that so far as ho knows nono ever 
arrived in bad condition. Tho fact that two prisoners (witnesses 
Nos. 49 and 50) who travelled in a batch of 150 to Coimbatore on 
November 5 say that they fainted in the train does not shake this 
evidence. It appears that they soon recovered and after a short 
pause in Coimbatore wero able to march to the jail. In tho absence 
of evidence as to the general health of these two prisoners at the 
lime of their journey wo can draw no conclusion as to whethor their 
indisposition was attributable to the conditions under whioh they 
travelled or to other causos, and wo adhere to tho conclusion that, 
within cortain limits as to tho number of persons carried and tho 
length of the journey, the use of these vans was not Jangerous to 
human life. M o entirely accept tho Surgeon-General's summary of 
tho position, . iz., that there was no objection to tin uso of luggage 
van:; as such for carrying prisoners during an emergency provided 
that thero was ventilation. 


Sergt. Andrews not to Blame 

Both tho lirur Sub-Magistrate and Sergeant, Andrews aro mon- 
tioriLd as having taken some part in the decision to use L. V. 1711 
on November 19 for tho conveyance of prisoneis to Bellary. We aro 
unablo to say which of those officers should bo regarded, technically, 
as having authorised its use. But the point is of no importance. 

In using the luggage van they wore following a practice initiated by 
their superior officers and continued with their approval. Tho 
number of prisoners to bo despatched had been equalled or exceeded 
0n ' re vioua occasion. The choking of the gauze, .it is true, rendered 
tho conditions as to ventilation entirely different from those in tho 
,n *Jority oi the other vans, but. even this feature was not peculiar to 
\j. \ . 1 / ll.^lt appeared also in L. V, 3 which had already been used 

• for the conveyance of 42 prisoners to Coimbatoro. Tho I 
hub*Magistrate himself had no occasion to inspect the interior of the 
vuri. Sergeant Andrews did inspect the van but only to satisiy 
himself to its security. In making uso of a van which, so far as ho was j 
aware, was similar to those previously usod for oven a larger number 
of prisoners he was acting under tho orders ex^rossed or implied 
of his superior officers, and wo runnotin the circumstances hold tha* 

• ■iihu |ho Sub-Magistrate or Sergeant Andrews can be blamed fol 
cyii 11 uujDg the practice and using the van, 
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circumstances narrated the use of L. V. 1711, which 
sdiate cause of the catastrophe, can only in our opinion* 
as a most deplorable accident . This is so far as tho Sub- 
Magistrate aud tho Sergeant of Police are concerned. We will refer 
ater to the part which the railway officials played in the matter. 

If we seok for the remoter causes of the disaster they are to bo 
found in tho practice which had grown up, and to which the 
lr icidont of November 19 was a natural sequel, of despatching 
prisoners in luggage vans without separato consideration in each 
caso of tho condition of tho van and tho number of parsons whom 
^ was fit to carry. To tho original selection of L. V. 1716 on 
^eptember 2 for the conveyance of Ali Mussaliar and 33 others to 
Coimbatore, wo take no exception. Tho prisoners wero dangerous 
rebels who were guilty of murder. A very largo escort would bavo 
Jeon needed if they wero to bo transported in open carriages 
hrough the rebellion area. The small number of troops and police 
hou available in Malabar was needed for active work in the sup¬ 
pression of the rebellion and it was desirable to detach as few as 
possible of them from that work. Tho Sub-Jail at Tirur alroady 
6 ( ^ av more prisoners than it could safely accommodate and tho 
nuuoval of Ali Mussaliar and his gang was a matter of urgency. 

re number of persons to be carried in the van was in our opinion 
y within the limit which could bo carried in comfort ; moreover 
j P ul 'sons could be, and wero in fact, placed in two compartments, 
oaving the third compartment available for the escort which travel¬ 
ed in it with tho doors open. 

A Considerable Risk 

I he continuance up to November 19 of tho uso of thnso lng- 
? aso vans stands on a somewhat different footing. Even though a 
n 2gago van was not, as such, an unsuitable form of conveyance 
,l>| d even though successive journeys without miab pa may liavo- 
Cu, ifirrned the impression conveyed by tho first journey that they 
( ' n d‘l be safely employed for prisoners, tho fa^t remains that the uso 
'hose vans was unusual, that they were not constructed or inten* 

. ^ for the carriages of human bcing3, and that in sending prisoners 
1,1 them without giving separate consideration in each case to tho 
'°ntilatk>n and to the number of persons for whom it was sufficient, 
a very considerable risk was being run. Such a risk undoubtedly 
listed, as pointed out by the Surgeon-General, when 122 prisoners 
^cre sent in a van to Coimbatore on September 3. Other ocn.i- 
sions when exceptional risk was taken were September 4, when ill 
Persona wore sent in a single van to Coimbatore and October 3 
^hon 42 prisoners were despatched to Canuauore in L. V, 3 which 
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L- V. 1711 in evory respect including the paintfl 
, 1 wire gauze netting. _ _ 

realise that groat caution must be exercised in assuming 

been emiallt" 1 Ik®- ° f 4 v® c syste “ wllich are Patent should have 

co^ni-r Hn/r tvl0 “ 8 . before the catastrophe occurred, and wo re- 
daSr ;ep0 ated journeys made without accident obscured the 

loss aelTberatir 6 ? 10 th ® T ° f these Vans ’ but ™ are nevorthe- 
unusual b fm m nt ° ° Plnl ° n that the desir ^ility of abandoning the 
foim of conveyance and reverting to tho use of open 

conSTatfom h L e T h ° St P ° SS ' bIe momoljt shou,d not have escaped 
rjoli ’c cuarri' tn °"f as - ^ WaS ,n, P° ss lhle to provide adequato 
0 h u i ,f T 0rt PnS0DerS inOf,0n carriages from Tirur tho 
™i! (JV luggage vans was probably unavoidable. A risk 

nract callv wi ’ g I?’ but W6 quite reo °e nise that, in what wore 

the number of 0011 d . s - S T° risk8 had t0 bo taken - when 

uL Ill W ° P3 and p0h0 , 6 ‘"creased, the position in our opi- 

•'onvietioiAr,' i ® ° b8orv ° tbat rebel pnsonors despatched after 
-on. mtion from other parts of the districts, E. G„ from Calicut and 

Umt 'poiice P wer<f evideSl tL ° a ™ *" open cardaS a'd 

of thc neccslary strong^ and ° * { ™ b ^ them an escort 
sidcration had been give® to t“e m^r^ w S tLink that H Con ' 
to find Police to furnish W * fc "’ ould bave be en possiblo 

that once the ^ Tiriir - The f -t is 

v«w ss$ 

the initiative which would have recognised tho 

a sa er system Tn rU 8 o "“S? haV ° ?° Ved for tho adoption of 
v ; , 8 y Btem ‘ ln BO far as tho practioo of using luggage vanq 
. on, Mim ed to the disaster of November 19 we cmSor that 

o,“i7un i e i 0 H ! h , 6 Superi ° r ° fficer who permitted the 
outinuo indefinitely and without proper regulation. 

Hybrid Martial Law 

i ,: J "Z ] T\ y t0 n tba 80mewhat hybrid nature of the Martial 
V “"“figoments which wore and are in foroo in tho district 

'.he CivU ‘arnl V MmriSr"i i t y i , t St” latiV ? **«* °Z 

sx; •Arst'x 

V “' 8 UUj lwt ,rj lbu first selection of L. C. 1716 or n 6 having 
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vitnessod and approved the despatch of prisoners in 
fcember 3 should bo rogardod as exorcising authority in the 
5 These officers aro Colonpl Humphreys, Military Commander, 
Evans, Special Civil Officer, and Mr. Hitchcock, District 
uperinfcendent >of Police* Although Colonel Humphreys has no 
, e ' llt0 re collection of having taken part in the discussion which led 
o the use of tho first van he does not wish to dispute the correctness 
0 p. Peovo’s statorheht that ho was present, and Mr. Reeve’s 
recollection is supported by that of Mr. Evans. Colonel Humphreys, 
^OAc\er, claims that his responsibility as Martial Law Commander 
ceased as soon as the prisoners were handed over to tho Sub*Jail. Mr. 
jvan«j thinks otherwise, pointing out that the prisoners were MiJi- 
uy prisoners, triod and convicted by Courts established under the 
juu ority of tho Military Commander, and that tho premises of the 
co J WQ re under military control Wo realise that in tho 

notions which existed at Tirur in the earlier part of the rebellion 
oHio 1 ' 100 di8Crimi ^°n between tho duties of tho Military and Civil 
r T wa ®. either necessary or possible. Both were working togothor 
^ ma * M object of suppressing tho rebellion. But on 
attit 1M1 « Ca P°' nt we are inclined to hold that Colonel Humphreys* 
pri s Uf 0 ! s c °rrect and that the responsibility for the removal of 
nors from Tirur did not in fact rest upon the Military. 


Position of Mr. Evans 

r ecofi V V r3gard8 ^ r * Avails though ho also has no very definite 
Litu°- U ae ^ eotlon the first van it appears from a 

he \ V . be wrote to tho Commifcteo on December S that 

in ' 1,3 .^ )resen t* He also witnessed the despatch of prisoners 

hart ] Slmi . r . v ’ an on September 3. llo thus knew that the system 
Pers ° 6 1? dntla ^ 0f i* but as he himself told us ho was not afterwards 
So f° na y awaro whether the practice had been continued or not. 
p ar as regards formal responsibility for tho continuance of the 
^ the position of Mr. Evans is obscure. His appointment 
as that of Civil Adviser to the Military Commander. lie was also 
that •° nal - ^ istr,cfc Magistrate though it does not appear that in 
I od t Ca \ 1 * i:i{ y ai, y definite administrative functions were ever assig- 
a ' aa 0 hlm - Bub it does not appear that he did, no doubt rightly, 
on v° ifk Borne stage responsibility whether on his own account or 
The f i of tbo Military Commander for the dispatch of prisoners. 
) t i v , f ole gram from the Sub-Magistrate on November 19 stating 
; v * e ^ub-Jail was full and asking for orders was sent to Mr. 
trat/ 1 a, ! d re fibcd to by him. We find also from the Sub-Magis- 
0 3 evidence that he had recoived verbal instructions from Mr. 

» t-v *! ■ 1° d * SI ‘ atc h prisoners to Bell ary in batohes of 100 and Mr. 
m bhaaelf, in his letter of December 6 mentions that he 
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y tp6cfcod the Sub-Magi3trato as Sub jail officer to take 

it th(>"prisoners and their dispatch. 

In the circumstances we must regard Mr. Evans as the officor 
on whoso authority the despatches of prisoners were made. In so 
far as the practice of using luggage vans contributed as a more 
remote cause to the final disaster, we must place responsibility on 
him. But we desire that the weight of this finding should not be 
exaggerated. The very heavy responsibilities laid on Mr. Evans aa 
Civil Adviser to the Military Commander and the exacting nature 
of his active duties in helping in the suppression of the rebellion 
were calculated to absorb his whole attention, while the continued 
use of vans week after week without mishap must, from a practical 
standpoint, have encouraged the view that there was no need for him 
personally to interfere. * 

Mr. Hitchcock’s Responsibility 

We have considered whether some part of the indirect respon¬ 
sibility would fall on Mr. Hitchcock. It is not certain that ho was 
present at the first selection of a van, but we have it on his own 
statement that he did witnoss and take part in tho despatch of 
prisoners on September 3 arid saw no reason to obfect to the 
arrangements made. The actual care of prisoners during their 
journey and responsibility for _ their safe delivery at their destination 
lay upon the 1 olice and to this extent at least it was for Mr. Hitch- 
coek to see that the arrangements made for their transport woro 
safe and satisfactory. But the obscurity arising from tho Martial 
Law arrangements is again found here, for Mr. Hitchcock and his 
force were thomselves under the orders of tho Military Commander. 
We shall not, however, labour this technical point. Mr. Hitchcock 
having boo i continuously omployod from the beginning of September 
with tho troops in active warfare with the rebels, it would bo 
unreasonable to expoct that ho would have had time or opportunity 
to give personal attontiou to the local arrangements at Tirur, 

The Railway Officials. 

\v o have now examined the responsibility direct and iudiroct 
°j the Governm ent officials concerned in the matter, but as wo have 

*A statement. was made in the Legislative Council that the method of 
carrying Moplah prisoners m vana bad been the subject of oomplalut in tlm prefta 
m»«I u was suggest d that the complaint should have been inquired into by 
tW ' for the conveyance of prisoners. We have b- n unabl.» to tr—e 

t.ufh complaint made before the event with the oxception of a note in U 
--•ml Reformer” of September, the 25th. Huh paper in P ' 
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iv t. appear to have any great circulation iu t his Pr 
a.son to suppose that the paragraph came to the noLict 
via concerned, 
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qggosted there are others whoso responsibility neec 
nsidered. These are the officials of the South 
It was suggested to us that the practice of using luggage 
the conveyance of prisoners having started under Military 
authority in a Martial Law area the requisitions made for such vans 
wore imperative and could not be questioned by the Railway officers. 
Vv hother such an irapiossion oxisted on the part of the Railway 
officials wo do not know : the evidence given us by Colonel 
-umphreys and Mr. Evans shows clearly that there is no foundation 
or such a belief. But even if it were thought that the Railway 
Company when called upon to do so were bound, in departure from 
heir own rules and regulations, to supply luggage vans for tho use 
prisoners, that would still in our opinion not absolve them from 
the responsibility for seeing that the structure and condition of the 
"vans were such as would make it safe for the prisoners to be trans¬ 
ported ;in them. When a van was obtained on requisition inform¬ 
ation as to the number of prisoners whom it was proposed to load 
was given and we consider that it was the obvious duty of the 
railway authorities, before issuing tickets for any particular dispatch 

anH y . . r s6lves , that the van l,aed was both i" regard to space 
aud ventilation and in other respects suitable for the number of 

tbat^rhelnl' Fh'T’ 1Iumphrey8 pointed oufc ^ >'is evidence 
Lnt ,Li lntendi : d /or a van for 100 prisoners and Railway Com- 

tr^ m nT 8U \ tal ° r , that nu,nber ’ he wouId expect them 
fairlv sets on .H UPPly -, m0r ° tb T van - We tbir 'k that this very 
n n h ° P0slt ' 0n ' lho fact transport of prisoners 

it f gag ® V / ns wa3 contrary to the ordinary railway practice made 
8 th f m ° re incumbent on the Railway admimV. 
ation to dec de separately in regard to each van what number of 
prisoners could bo carried without danger to life or health. Thai 
in, responsibility was to some extent recognised by the Railway 
omcials appears in the record before us. When on September 25th 
too hub-Magistrate aske d the Station Master how he could con vev 
the nfty-four prisoners to Madras, the Station Master replied, “ I 
a\o a truck of the same kind used hitherto it there is no objection 
o use, considering the distance.” Again Mr. Reeve when a ked 
, ^ V° ^ u b"Magiatrate ou November 19th how many prisoners could 
,° . oadec * two vans which wore available, he replied that it 

—s it) t to the Sub-Magistrate to decide how many he should put 
MV... 11 :>0 ^ ^ ese instances tho^e is a clear attempt to shift re-pon- 
ji i j o the Sub-Magistrate : in other words thero was a rerogni- 
um (i the fact that the primary responsibility lay on the Railway 
company. We consider that it was for Mr. Roovo when thus 
M> ic to and not for the Sub-Magistrate to decide uot only tho 
53(a) 
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K)oi prisoners that the van could accommodate bu 


§L 


the van was suitable ior their conveyance at all, and if he 
!H it was not to point out. the fact and specifically to decline 
to take any responsibility for the dispatch. Had it boon a question 
of structural defect, such for example as a dangerous floor, the 
Railway authorities would undoubtedly h ive refused to sanction rho 
use of tho van, and in our opinion a similar obligation lay upon them 
to decide whether tho van was in other respects suitable for the 
purposo for which it was being provided. We must, therefore, place 
upon tho Railway Company the main responsibility for the nee of 
the ill fated van and for the consequences which followed. We hold 
further that in tendering and supplying vans throughout tho period 
for the purposes of carrying prisoners, without soparato examination 
and decisions of tho number of prisoners that could bo carried 
in each case, the Railway authorities contributed to tho indirect 
causes of the disaster. 

Mr. Reeve, the Traffic Inspector, was for the greater part of the 
period tho principal local representative of the South Indian Rail- 
way at I.rur. It was he who first tendered a luggage van on 

ter P tT* ber “" d “ S ') ® u *table in tho emergent 

ior tho conveyance of orison .>1 . u , 

must, have been aware of the later dispatches-^and la tl" a,1<1 


it was 

Sergeant Andrews. Subject to any administrative rules of th p •, 
v:ay which would transfer the responsibility to some 0 ?w J?" ' 
we feel bound to place it on him. As desired bv Oov^ oihcor ’ 
have informed him of this conclusion, but beyond pointing out 
on November 19th there was a second van available whim, CO ul d have 

been used in addition to L. V. 1711, ho desired to make no further 
statement at the time. 


Condition on the Journey. 


It remains to consider how it was that the condition of tho 
pr u ; on er.^was^not^ discovered during the journey and attention given 


o them which would have averted the catastrophe. Had tho doors 
been opened oither at Shoranur or at Olavakot, where the irain 
i. -pp.a for a considerable tune, tho suffering and the deaths, if not 
altogether avoided would certainly have been reduced. We have 
considered the question whether in the ordinary course llf 

Andrews should have opened the doors at 

to bis prisoners. Three of the other Sergeants who conduced 
similar escorts wore in the habit of doing so hut one w. not 
Allowance must, we think, be made for a legitimate ddtLrw 
of opiulom as to the temperament of Mopia prisoner, a,id the 
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THE MOPLA MAIN MAGEDY 
Kiri/ in giving tbein a chance oi escapo while 
hrcM^hr the fighting area—a risk which is considerably enhanced 
when as in this case the journey was made at night. Five constables 
and a head constable wore clearly a very small force with which to 
meet a rush of 33 moplah prisoners, the occupants of one compart¬ 
ment, if they had chosen to break out. The prisoners having 
received plenty of water before they left Tiiur should not in the 
ordinary course have needed more at Shoranur. We are not in *he 
circumstances inclined to blame Sergeant Andrews for omitting to 
make before hand any arrangements for opening the van doors at 
Shoranur. Wc find no reason to regard his omission to do so as 
indicating any special callousness or indifference to the prisoners 
needs. The same remark applies to Olavakot. There the risk was 
smaller but was still, we think, appreciable. But there is another 
aspect of the matter. The surviving prisoners say that even boforo 
they reached EdaUkulam, the first station after leaving Tirur, they 
had' begun to\suffer from the hoat and want of air and that tboy 
called out for water at every station. The railway staff at tho 
earlier stations as well as certain sepoys posted at Eddakkulam deny 
that they heard any noise : so also do the men of the escort who 
travelled in a carriage adjoining the prisoners’ van. We seo no 
roason in all the circumstances to discredit the prisoners’ own state¬ 
ment. We have satisfied ourselves by experiment that a noiso 
inside the vau is clearly audible outside. We do not accept the 
denial by the witnessos that any noisu was hoard and we regard it as 
the result of a concerted attempt to conceal tho facts. At Shoranur, 
however, there is clear evidence that there was considerable clamours 
for air and water from the Prisoners van. Sergeant Andrews himself 
heard the prisoners asking for water. Tho head constablo and . 
constables of the escort also heard them though they declare that tho 
prisoners were not calling out very loudly and that they gave no 
indication that they were suffering from want of air. On tin' other 
hand a Goods Supervisor who was on the platform (witness No. 21) 
was attracted by tho noise from the van, and though he describee 
tho prisoners’ request for water as being uttered in normal tones 
and not as if in distress, ho was sufficiently impressed to offer 10 
supply water. We have reason to think that tho impression made 
on him by tho prisoners’ crieB was greater than ho was willing to 
admit when he gave evidence before us. A private traveller, Mi*. 
Cordeya (witness No. 57) was also attracted by tho shouting and 
montioned the fact to Captain Mathai when ho rea had Pod mur. 
Tho prisoners themselves are unanimous in asserting that t)iey 
rbouted out for water at every station. 8<.me of thv-m declare 1 Mat 
they also especially asked to be given air and one witness (No. 32) 
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/ho himsseU ealledl out that some of the prisoners _ 

___ At '- ),ava kofc we have independent evidence that the noise 

rom the van was such as to suggest that the prisoners were in 
is ross. 1 ho Assistant Station Master heard a sort of moaning. 
' N ij »r witness, a rofugoo who can hardly bo suspected ol any great. 

sympathy with tho prisonors, states that tho prisoners’ crios sounded 
to him as if thoy wore in distress. He is corroborated bv a timber 
merchant (witness No. 22) and also by a Mahomedan who was on 
tho platform. 


Nature of the Clamour 

It is impossible on tho evidence to define with complete 
certainty the nature of the clamour made by the prisoners but, apart 
from the ovidence of the witnesses, when it is borne in mind that 
tho van was full of men dying for want of air, we cannot avoid the 

conclusion that, tho shouting and moaning and calls for water and 

air must have been so exceptional and so striking that they ought to 

\V^° I th ° “I 60 ? 1 “ Uen, , io " of the Sergeant, and his escort. 

VVo accept Sorgeant Andrews’ statement that it was usual for 
Moplah prisoners to call for water, and we recognise that not hav 

HSg:SK;S=S=SS 

u .js sri— 

... jsbs ss a ™" 

\\ould, \VQ believe, have been disclosed, and in spite or the small ness 
ot the escort some arrangements could doubtless have been made 
for affording the necessary relief. Wo have carefully considered 
whai description can fairly be applied to Sergeant Andrews’ conduct 
n ie in M or. We acquit, him of deliberate inhumanity. How far, 
il at all hi# notion, or inaction, may have been influenced by tbo 
i lng tna* the prisoners were Moplabs whose conduct enfitled 
111,1 to little sympathy, wo are unable to say. But however that 
may bo wc consider tbar in omitting to investigate tho reason for 

• • n » * piionul clamour ho failed in the attention which he was 
) iiiiM o give to the prisoners in his charge and was guilty of 
neg igei.< <\ in so far as thoy failed to convey to the Sergeant the 
clearer understanding of the position which thoir better knowledge 
1 ! C , must havo given them, tho head constables and tho 

ns a } f ' R ° Hie oaeorr must <hare in this condemnation. Wo have 
informed ^ergoant Andrews of our concision but he desired to 
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Government oi Iiclia Resolution on 

Knapp Corimittee Report 


The Government of India Published on 30th August 1922 
their views on the Committee appointed by the Madras Gov 
crnment presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Knapp and consist¬ 
ing of Mr. M C. Krishna cirma Raja, Mr. Manjeri Rama Iyer 
and Mr. Kalladi Moideen to enquire into the causes of the 
Moplah train tragedy at Podanur in November 1921. 

The Government of India observe that on the 21st November last 
they learnt with profound horror and regret of the death on the 
journey from Tirur on the 19th November of a large number of 
Moplah prisoners who were being conveyed to Coimbatore. 

In the interval that has since elapsed the circumstances of this 
deplorable tragedy have been the subject of prolonged investigation. 
An enquiry was held by’the Railway Authorities on the 24th and 
25th November and a separate and fuller investigation was con¬ 
ducted later by a Committee appointed by the Madras Government 
and consisting of tbo Hon’ble Mr. Knapp and throe Indian non- 
official gentlemen. 

1 be report of this Committee was submitted to the Madras 
Government towards tho end of January last. Some further 
enquiries were subsequently instituted by tho Local Government 
with, a view to elucidating certain points arising out of tho report 
and it has also been necessary to obtain from England tbo ex¬ 
planation of one of tho officers concerned. Tho issue of orders on tho 
report of the Committee has thus been unavoidably delayed. 

These orders would ordinarily bave been p.u-ud by Um Local 
Government, but the persons whoso responsibility had to bo deter¬ 
mined inoludo not only officers serving under that Government but 
•d o the military Commander and the Railway authorities. It -• 
l”* difficult if not impossible to make any announcement regarding 
i lie former without implying conclusions regarding the latter and it 
)u\s therefore been decided with the concurrence of tho Madras 
Government that the whole case should be dealt with by tho Govern* 
rnent of India who alone are in a position to pa^s judgment on all 
i he issues involved. 

The Government of India bave given to these isuuea their most 
careful consideration and they are now in a position to announce 
their conclusions. 

1 ho Malabar Rebellion broke out on the 20th August. C’oloiu 1 
Humphreys took charge as Military Commander on tho. 22i:cl and 
Mv. Evans joined him as Civil Adviser on the 25th. Mr. Hitcbccek, 
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|ftdct Superintendent of Police acted as Intelligence 
^ a ^ s0 command of i force of Police operating under the 
tary Commander up to the i tth oi Octoher. All those officers 
Inn) their headquarters at Tim”, a small town oti the South India 
Railway between Podanur and Ca. icut at which there is a sub Jail 
with 8 wards for prisoners. From the 14th October onwards they 
transferred their headquarters to Malappuram leaving tho Sub Magis¬ 
trate at Tirur in charge of the sub-jail which was tho only available 
depot for the forwarding of prisoners sent to rail from places inland. In 
the meantime the ordinance creating the summary courts had been 
ir?ued on tho 29th August and in the course of the next few weeks 
the Courts created by it had dealt with a large number of prisoners 
of whom the majority were despatched to jails outside the district. 
On the 31 at. August a sharp action took place at Tirurangadi in the 
coarse of which the notorious and dangerous rebel Ali Musaliar with 
38 others was captured alive, the remaining 24 of his force having 
been killed whilst attacking the troops. This batch of prisoners was 
brought into Tirur. 

1 ho subsequent- course of events as indicated in the evidence 
recorded by tho Committee were as follows. It was decided that 
the., prisoners should bo sent for safe custody pending their trial 
to tho Central Jail at Coimbatore and the question of the best 
means of effecting the transfer came under consideration. Tho only 
connected account of what took place on this occasion is that fur- 
nidjed by Mr. Reeve, the Traffic Inspector, but there is no reason 
to distrust the evidenco of this officer and it appears from 
hhs statement that the matter was discussed with him by Col. 
Humphreys and Mr. Evans. Mr. Reeve thought that Mr. Hitchcock 
was also present but on this point he was unable to spoak with 
certainty and Mr. Hitchcock himself has no recollections of ibo 
iueidf Mr. Reeve first suggested third class carriages which were 
unsafe in the condition of tho country without a larger 
uscort than w T as available. He then offered the other vehicles at 
ms di bp oral, a cattle truck which was rejected as affording no means 
of ventilation unless the doors and windows were open and a 
luggage van which was visited waB looked at and accepted as suitable. 
'I bi« van contained three compartments and the 30 prisoners were 
despatched in it on the 2nd September 1921 with the escort in ono 


com pa rime m of which tho doors were kept open and the prisoners 
in the ot her two compartments with the doors closed. On tho day 
follow it g a requisition was received from a military officer fr-r a 
truck: for 100 ptiaoDGra and 122 men were despatched in anotlu r 
1' :gago van. i bis luggage van was not divided into compartments 
and lb uccort travelled <i another vehicle. The circumstance. 
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ilv J tho despatch of this van, have not been fully elucidat^jijj^ 
z however that Mr. Evans, Mr. Hitchcock and certain military 

-were present and that Mr. Hitchcock saw the prisoners being 

placed in the van arid gave orders as to the way in which they should 
bo marchod in it. It ha9 not been possible to ascertain whother Col. 
Humphreys was one of tho military officers present, what part if any 
taken in the despatch of tho van by the officers of the South Indian 
Railway Company and for what reasons tho despatch of the prisoners 
was ordered. It was probable hovvover that tho transfer was 
necessitated by tho extreme overcrowding of the sub-jail. Tho 
evidence shows that the health of tho prisoners was not affected. 

“A Regular Practice’’ 


From this date onwards the despatch of prisoners in luggage 
vans became a regular practice and no less than 2549 prisoners 
travelled in this way, 1411 of them going to Coimbatore, 45G, to 
Cannanore, 151 to Madras 100 to Vellore, 104 to Trichi nopoly md 
52 < as far as Bellary. Eleven different luggage vans were Used, 
some of them belonging to tho South Indian Railway Company 
ami some to the Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway. Whilst 
all these vans were of the same general typo, there were variations 
in tho actual measurements in the number of doors and in tho 
number and dimensions of roof ventilators. Tho vans also varied 
in respect of the lining which in some of them was placed inside 
tho Venetians. Throe of the vans had no such lining at all and 
in tho case of one van a large part of the lining had beon removed. 
Jne van L. V. 3 was lined with wire gauze of very close mesh, 
namely 18 to an inch. The gauze had been painted over and w h 
almost completely choked out. Other means of ventilation were 
available and tho van was used once only when the number oi 
prisoners conveyed was 42 only. 

The Fatal Waggon 

On tho 19th Nov. tho Sub Divisional Magistrate of Mabip - 
puram wired to tho Sub Magistrate at Tirur that bo had do- patched 
a party of 200 prisoners to Tirur. Tho Sub Magistrate whose jail 
was dangerously overcrowded had received verbal imt rue: ionc lr< u 
Mr. Evuns to dospafeh prisoners, whose sentences permit*c 1 ni C, 
in batches of 100 to BelLiry jail. These instruction- were contin.s'>1 
when he represented his difficulties by tolegram. The pnXm r; 
arrived under an esnor- of tho Dorset Regiment and wore liken into 
the jail and fod. Meanwhile Sergeant Andrews, tho Police .Sergeant 
on duty had been asked to arrange for transport. Sergeant Andrews 
saw Mr. Reeve, the Traffic Inspector who said that there were iwo 
vans available namely V . 1711 and a small van* The decision 
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Ope or both should be used was deferred till the pri 



rTMvod when it was decided to despatch only 100 prisoners 
[iso van 1711. The van was filled with telegraph materials, 
riieso were taken out. The van was disinfected and the prisoners 
put in it. At about 7 PM, the van was attached to the 7-1.5 P.M. 
train. The head constable and constables travelled in the compart¬ 
ment next to it and the Sergeant in a second class compartment 
nearer to the engine. The events on the journey will bo discussed 
later. At Podanur where arrangements had been made to give the 
prisoners water the van was opened for the first time and it was 
then found that 56 prisoners were dead, that most of the remainder 
wore unconscious. Everything possible was done for the survivors 
bat of these 6ix died on the way to Coimbatore and 8 expired in 
Coimbatore Hospital. The medical evidence and facts subsequently 
elicited as regards the character of the van places it beyond doubt 
that the cause of death was asphyxsia. The Venetians which to oufc- 
y; ird appearance afforded ventilation were found to be covered 
inside by a lining of fine wire gauze with about 18 meshes to an 
inch and the greater part of this gauze was clogged with paint and 
dust. As the doors were closed during the journey, there was no 
entrance for air beyond a few chinks in the walls and flooring. 

Responsibility for the Crime 

Broadly speaking there are two issues which fall to be deter¬ 
mined in regard to this most lamentable occurrence. The first of 
these relates to the general responsibilities for the use of this 
particular typo or van and the supervision of the manner in which 
they wore used and the second to the special responsibility for the 
use of van 1711 and to the omission to open the doors and attend 
to the prisoners on tho journey from Tirur to Podanur. As regards 
the former tho Committee hold (l) that the use of ventilated 
luggage vans for the conveyance of pri oners in an emergency was 
not objectionable and that it implied neither inhumanity nor any 
deliberate indifference to tho right of Moplah prisoners to tho samo 
treatment as other prisoners, but that the practice of using suoh 
vans should have been abandoned as early as possible or should have 
been brought under proper relation, and that, in so far as the 
practice contributed to the final disaster, responsibility falls on Mr. 
Evans the Special Civil Officer, under whoso authority tho removal 
of prisoners was conducted. As regards the latter they hold (a) 
that neither Sergeant Andrews nor the Sub-Magistrate at Tirur 
can bo hold to blame for following tho practice already established 
ai I continu' d by superior authority in accepting L. V, 1711 for 
tho cun /eyanco of prisoners on tbo 19th November, and (b) that an 
obligation to e*o that % 


ho convoyaucos used fqr prisouors vvero 
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fit for such use lay upon the railway company ar_ 

dal representative Mr. Reevo, the Traffic Inspector, and that 
them that the main responsibility for tho catastrophe must 
(c) that Sergeant Andrews was guilty of negligence in 
failing to take note of tho condition of the prisoners as evidenced 
by the exceptional clamour which they made. Had ho done so tho 
disaster would have been averted or at least its consequences 
mitigated. 

Official Whitewash 

The Government of India concur in the view of the Committee 
that the use of luggage vans for the conveyance of prisoners in .>uch 
an emergency was not in itself objectionable or inhuman. 
Though not intended for passengers tho vans were not closed trucks 
but ventilated vehicles, and where tho Venetians were not obstructed 
there was sufficient ventilation to enable a considerable number of 
prisonor 3 to bo carried in them in safety. Somewhat similar vans 
wore according to Surgeon General Gilford used in England during 
tho war in hospital trains. As already mentioned 2,549 prisoners 
wore carried in safety in these vans. Tho Superintendent of 
the Coimbatore Jail which received the majority of the prisoners 
states specifically that so far as he is aware none of them arrived in 
a bad condition, and had it not beeu for a fatal but apparently 
accidental fault in the construction of L. V. 1711 it. is probable that 
the uso of these vehicles would have had no untoward results and 
would have provoked no complaints or criticisms. In arriving at 
the conclusion that whilst no exception can be taken to the selec¬ 
tion of L. V. 1716 for the conveyance of Ali Musaliar and 38 other 
prisoners to Coimbatore, the advisability of abandoning this un¬ 
usual form of conveyance and of reverting to tho uso of open 
carriages should not have escaped consideration. Tho commitieo 
appear to the Government of Iudia to have under-estimated the 
difficulty of providing adequate escorts. At tho poriod in question 
the Police forces available dospite every effort to strengthen them 
by the despatch of reinforcements from other districts and tho rais¬ 
ing of levies were unavoidably below tho actual requirements in 
Malabar whore every available man was required for tho pro f * ( 'iion 
of lire and property of the inhabitants. Tho arrangement* at 
Calicut cannot fairly be compared with those at Tirur where much 
larger numbers of prisoners bad to be dealt with. Tho uso of the 
luggage vans undoubtedly gave tho overworked Police the mueb- 
neoded relief. As already shown it involved no serious ri k 
provided that there was ventilation and in these circumstances tho 
Government of India can not regard the continuance of the sy-tom 
as justified They agree however with the committee that tho 
54 
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$ using vehicles of this exceptional type which were pofoF 
for the conveyance of human beings should not have beon 
the unregulated discretion of subordinates bud should have 
. n '^OUght under proper regulation. They concur also in the 
view or the committee that for the commission to tnko this precau¬ 
tion the military commander cannot be held responsible. Tho 
object of .Martial Law is to restore order and all the powers specially 
conferred by the ordinances on the military commander or 
exeroiaoable by him in virtue of the proclamation of Martial 
L:iw are to be exercised solely for this purpose. The proclama- 
, tion of Martial Law did not therefore involve the automatic 
and complete supersession of the whole civil administration, 
though tho extent to which this was in a position to function 
in the case of Malabar was narrowly limited by the conditions 
prevailing, and the automatic transfer to tho military comman¬ 
der oi responsibility for tho operations of such civil departments or 
organnritions as were still working were subject to such measures 
V limitation, regulation and control as the military commander might; 
for the purpose of restoring order impose. The removal of prisoners 

, r ' lil refore a matter for the civil 

Huthonhea save in bo far as their powers might be restricted or 
regulatod by the military commander in tho exercise of h i . 

ic.r ,b, .up r r.«,|„,, ol ,h. ,»Mli„"“aV 0 S-ST5 

military operations and in fact t-hrro woo , , co lflujl °* 

regulation. It is true that .ho rnilitar/" ZTfZZ 

J v" 17U On tbn" 9 0 ,n ) d r US8, °'; reg;irding tho selection of 

, V' 1,1 0I . ^ 0 , 22nd , "epterabor but his concern in tbit 

dec^on fu limited to the question of security and did m t 
10 the suitability from the point of view of health and 
, sanitation of vehicles of this class for the conveyance of human 
beings. The Government of India has accordingly no hesitation in 
exonerating tho military commander. 

Mr Hitchcock’s Share 

Care , . a,,d porting of prisoners is normally a function of 

tho poin t, and for tho reasons above stated, it did not cease to bo 

such in ro far as the transport of prisoners from tho Tirur Sub-Jail 
v.a. emioi i-iiiid owing to tho proclamation of Martial Law. Tho 
!-cm ts wero in fact provided throughout. Tho Suparintendcnt of 
Police, Mr. Hitchcock, was during tho period in question constantly 
'.' mp "d w>t-i troops in active warfare, hut it has since been ascor- 
i.iinod that ho was aware that, largo numbers of prisoners wuro 

i.'lf.’rTl^ ':nvrr d , fr0 ? 1 l Tlriir on vans and that, though 

Hu tho 3rd September he halted at Tirur only on one date, namely 
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September, ho passed through Tirur on a number ofc 
the course of hi*3 journeys to Calicut, MalappuramT and 
ini. In these circumstances the Government of India cannot 
accept the conclusion of the oommittoe that it was impossible for 
Mr. Hitchcock to have had time or opportunity to give personal 
attention to tho local arrangements at Tirur. Mr. Evan's appoint¬ 
ment was that of civil advisor to tho military commaudor. The 
duties of this post do not seem even to have been definitely and 
precisely formulated. Instructions were however undoubtedly 
issued by Mr. Evans in regard to the distribution of prisoners. Tho 
telegram from the Sub Magistrate on tho 10th November stating 
that tho sub-jail was full and asking for orders was sent lo Mr. 
Evans and replied to by him. The Sub-Magistrate received verbal 
instructions from Mr. Evans to despatch prisoners to Bellary in 
batches of 100 and Mr. Evans states that he issued orders to the 
Sub-Magistrate both at Ponnani and at Tirur for the transfer of 
prisoners from those places. 

It is clear, therefore, that Mr. Evans could, had it occurred to 
him to do so, have issued orders regulating the conditions to be 
observed in regard to tho conveyance of the prisoners in luggage 
vans. The G overnment of India has carefully considered Iho 
explanations which hav been submitted by tho officers. They 
appreciate the admirable services rondored during the rebellion by 
Air. Evans and Mr. Hitchcock and they rccogniso the arduous 
character of the work which developed upon them. Mr. Hitchcock 
already stated was constantly engaged in military operations and 
Mr. Evan's duties w r oro multifarious and exacting. Mbreovcr, the 
only vans with which they were directly acquainted, name y tho. j 
despatched on tho 2nd and 3rd September, were vehicles to tho mo ... 
of which no exception can be taken and the accidental defect-; in 
L. V. 1711 which were the direct cause of ilu* disaster Id 
have been foreseen. Nevertheless, tho Government of India cannot 
but greatly regrot that noither of these officers took steps to bring 
tho practice of convoying prisoners in these luggage vans under 
proper regulation. Had it been laid down that a responsible civil 
officer should, in consultation with tho railway authorities, ? 1 iy 

himself that the ventilations of each van was adequate tor 'ho 
number of prisoners despatched in it, it is almost e. rtain th'o r n i s 


of life would have occurred. As between Mr. Hitchcock ami Mr. 
Evans the Government c f India think that the larger -1 u’n of 
responsibility attaches to Mr. Evans who was constantly a* Tbur 
at, i had therefore greater opportunities for looking into the arran «. 
meni - "t that place tor the transport of prisoners and was the 
superior officer. 
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The S. I. Ry. Company 

36 evidoncc at present available is not sufficient to enable the 
Government of India to determine what measure of responsibility, 
if any, attaches to the South Indian Railway Company. On this 
point a further enquiry is required and will be conducted by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Knapp, whose services are being lent to tho Government 
of India by the Madras Government for this purpose, and by Lfc. Col. 
Barnarditon, the Senior Inspector of Government railways, and the 
Government of India will reserve their conclusions till tho report of 
these officers has been received and considered. It remains to 
disouss (a) the selection and use of van No. 1711 on the 19th 
November, and (b) tho events on tho journey from Tirur to Podanur. 
As regards the former, there are discrepancies in the account given 
by the persons concerned, but these are unimportant and do not 
uiFeot the conclusions to be drawn. 


Sergeant Andrews to be Prosecuted 

The Government of India accept the finding of tho Committee 
that no responsibility can be imputed to tho Sub*Magistrate of 
Tirur. Tho Sub*Magistrate had himself no occasion to inspect the 
vanu and tho general regulation of the system of transportating 
prinoiRTs from Tirur was not one of his functions. They cannot how¬ 
ever rmrec with the committee that Sergeant Andrews cannot bo 
blamed for using this particular van. As the Police Officer in charge 
lie should not have limited his inspection of the van to tho question of 
security but should have satisfied himself that tho accommodation was 
fiuitablo for the conveyance of the prisoners. Tho Government of India 
consider that in omitting to take this precaution he was reprohensib- 
ly negligent.. In this respect Mr. Reeve, the Traffic Inspector, must 
be held to have been still more blameworthy. The suggestion that 
the van was made over by him under a requisition which could not 
li questioned is entirely unsupported by the evidonco and wan 
rightly rejected by the Committee. According to his statement, 
Mr. Reeve was asked for accommodation for 200 prisoners. He 
replied that two vans were available, thereby clearly implying that, 
these were suitable, Ho subsequently handed over Ij V 1711 of 
which he had made no previous examination whatever and he saw 
the prisoners placed in tbft vrm. That he should haw* 
the van is in the opinion of tbo Government of India indisputable 
and thov ran only regard this failure to do so as an omission 
culpable negligence At the same time they think it 
only fair to add that this conclusion hftB been reuchod on the 
evidence u\ lilable and that owing to his death Mr. Reeve could not 
b. given an opportunity of offering any formal explanation which he 
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desired to put forward. The events on tho journ> 
ussod hv tho Committee. They are not inclined to 1 
—„-Sht Andrews for omitting to make beforehand any arrange- 
mont for opening the van doors at Shoranur or Olavakot but they 
see no reason to doubt the statements of tho prisoners that tucy 
had called out for water at every station. L hero is clear evidence, 

they state, that at Shoranur there was considerable clamour for air 

and water from the prisoners' van. Sergeant Andrews nmso 
admits that, he hoard them asking for water and the hea» cons a ■> o 
and constables also heard them at Olavakot. lhor<' ip inf ‘ 
testimony that the noise from tho van was such as to pu ^ e . •' 
the prisoners were in distress. The Committee obsono ia- ^ 
not possible to define with complete certainty the nature oi tue 
clamour made by tbo prisoners but they cannot avoid » m cone us n 
that the shouting and moaning and calling for water aw an 
have been so exceptional and so striking that they oug 1 
attracted the special attention of tho Sergeant and his escor . 
Government of India concur in this conclusion. They do no wu i 
to dispute the views of the Committee that Sergeant Audit was 
not guilty of deliberate inhumanity but they consider that in 
disregarding the cries and failing to investigate for himself t o 
reasons for what must, in tho words of the Committoo, have been a 
very unusual clamour, both in its extent and nature, tho Sergeant 
displayed culpable negligence. They also ogreo with tho Committoo 
that the Hoad Constable and Constables, who failed to convey to 
Sergeant Andrews tho cloaror understanding of the portion which 
their hotter knowledge of tho language must have given them, must 
Bhar in this condemnation. The Government of Indm lmv« 
instructed tbo Government of Madras that a prosecution shoul l ho 
instituted against Sergeant Andrews. It will rest with rhat Oo\ . 
to decide what acticP in view of the findings a' 'v ri 0Olt 1 
ould be taken in regard to the head constable and constables. 

In conclusion, tho Government of India desire .o expiess . k 

deep sympathy with the families and relatjves of the unfortu.ato 

men wl ed in the lamentable disaster. In a i. 

disaMcr was tbo result of circumstances for which no , P ‘ 11 

blamed fur the accidental defect in the construction oi L. ’ 1 ‘ 
And the disturbed conditions in Malabar which nece38i a 0 Ki c lee. 

< mploymont, for the conveyance of prisoners, of thi- typo M ' l ' un 
hi part, however, responsibility rests in greater or easei J 1 - 
>nme of tho ofiicials concerned. The Go\rrnrmn o ‘ 
sought in this resolution to assign and to measure a j 

s impartially and as accurately as it lay m i 




Report of 

Indian Fiscal Commission 



The Indian Fiscal Commission was appointed by the Govt, of India in 
October 1921 in accordance with the recommendations of a Committe** of the 
old Imperial Legislative Council on Imperial Preference out of whose delibera¬ 
tions th i question of Fiscal Autonomy of India mainly arose. The members 
i f the Commission were :—Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, President, and Mr. J. M. 
Keynes, C. B. of Oxford, Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar of Madras, Prof. J. C. 
Ooyajee, Sir M. B. Dadabhoy, Sir Edgar Holberton of the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce, Sir Montagu Webb of Karachi, Mr. G. W. Rhodes of Messrs Hoarc, 
Mill t & Co, Mr. II A. Mant of the Govt, of India, and Messrs Jamnadas 
Dwarkadaa, Ghanshyamdas Birla and Narottam Morarjee, as members*. About 
this tune a vapid agitation of the Sydenham gang in England was stirring up 
Lancashire to light the tendency on the part of Mr. Montagu, at that time the 
H,.ri * aT y 0 f State for India, to allow fiscal autonomy to India, and the strong 
European interest.represented on the Coramihibon gave lie to the hope that the 
question will be properly dealt with due regard to Indian interest. Mr. Keynes 
how.jv.r did not attend more than a very few. sittings of the Commission. The 
CnmmibMon >gun work on the 10th November 1921 at Bombay and ^.f tor visitiDg 
'vanous places to coll « t evidence closed its public work m .April 1,5)22, and 
signi d As report on the 6th July 1922. The report consists of two parts ; one, 
tin* unanimous report signed by all the members, and the other, th,* Indian 
minority report signed by all the Indian members including the President 
except Sir M. B. Dadabhoy. * 

% 

Summary of the Main Report 

Principal Recommendations. 

(l) (a) That the Government of India adopt a policy of Pro- 
tection to be applied with discrimination along the lines indicated 
in this report. 

(b) That discrimination be exercised in the selection of Indus¬ 
trie-; for protection and in the degree of protection afforded, so as 
to make the inevitable burden on the community as light as is 
connateut with tho duo development of industries. 

(c) That the Tariff Board (eee below) in dealing with claims 
fur protection must satisfy itself— 

(i) That the industry possesses natural advantages. 

Ui) That without the holp of protection it is not likely lo 
develop at all, or not so rapidly as i» desirable, and 

l iii) That it will eventually be able to face world competition 
without protection. 

(d) Tha** raw materials and machinery bo ordinarily admitted 
fre c of duty, and that semimanufactured goods used in Indian 
Industries, bo taxed as lightly as possible. 
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fhat industries ossential for purposes of National DcJ 
the development of which conditions in India are now 
^durable, be adequately protected* if necessary. 

(/) That no oxport duties be ordinarily imposed except for 
purely revenue purposes, and then only at very low rates ; but that 
when it is considered necessary to restrict tho oxport of food-grains, 
the restriction be effected by temporary export duties and not by 

prohibition. 


(2) That a permanent Tariff Board bo created whose dutios 
will be, inter alia , to investigate the claims of particular industries 
to protection, to watch the operation of the Tariff, and generally to 
advise Government and the Legislature in carrying out the policy 
indicated above. 

(3) (a) That no general system of Imperial Preference bo 
introduced ; but 

(b) That the question of adopting a policy of preferential duties 
on a limitod numbor of commodities bo referred to the Indian 
Legislature after preliminary examination of the several cases by the 
Jar iff Board. 

(c) That if the above policy bo adopted, its application bo 
governed by the following principles 

(i) That no preference be granted on ’any article without tbo 
approval of the Legislature. 

(il) That no preference given'in any way diminish the protec¬ 
tion required by Indian industries. 

(ill) That preference do not involve on balanco any apprecialh 
economic loss to India 

(<D That aqy preference in which it may be found possible to- 
give to tho United Kingdom be granted as a free gift. 

(e) That in the case of other parts of tho Empire preference Lo 
granted only by agreements mutually advantageous. 

(4) That the existing Cotton Excise Duty, in view of its 
Past history and associations, be unreservedly condemned, and 
that Government and the Legislature start again with a 

rlean slate ”, regulating tboir excise policy solely in the interests 
of India. 


Subsidiary Recommendations 

(5) That the proviso to Section 20 of the Sea Custom" Act 
he repealed, and that Customs Duty bo ordinarily levied on g<">dy 
belonging to Government. 
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Chat difficulties in tho shape of shipping rebates or 
i£dva$Hges like dumping, depreciated exchanges, bounty- 
fed imports from abroad bo investigated, and whore possible, 
removed. 


(7) That industrial development bo promoted by giving a more 
industrial basis to primary education and providing opportunities 
for training apprentices, and organisations for increasing the 
mobility of labour. 

(8) That no obstacles be raised to the free inflow of foroign 
capital, but that Government monopolies or concessions bo granted 
only to companies incorporated and registered in India with 
rupee capital, such companies to have a reasonable proportion 
oi Indian Directors, and to afford facilities for training Indian 
apprentices. 

(9) That tho tariff be not ordinarily employed for retaliation 
or aa a means of aggression. 

(10) That the tariff be elaborated with a view to remove 
ambiguities, and that tho system of specific duties and Tariff 
valuations bo cautiously extended. 


Details of the Report. 

On the first point, viz., the tariff policy of the Government of 
India, the conclusion of tho Commission is stated in tho following 
words :—“ We recommend in the best interests of India tho adop¬ 
tion of a policy of protection to be applied with discrimination along 
tho linos indicated in this report.” Tho decision in favour of a 
policy of protection rather than one of free trade is baaed on a care¬ 
ful analysis of the probable gain and loss in Chapters IV, V and VI. 
It is shown that the industrial development of India has not been 
commensurate with the size of the country, its population and its 
natural resources, and that India will derive groat advantages in 
many directions from a considerable development of Indian industries. 
It is then pointed out that the conditions f<>r a rapid industrial 
ah nice are suitable and that without the stimulus of protective 
duties the advance will not be sufficiently rapid. The necessity of 
continuing to derive a high revonue from tho tariff, which iB 
apparent from a consideration of the financial situation, is also hold 
to lead inevitably towards protection. On the other side of tho 
accovuit the loi: involved by tho burden of increased prices and the 
effect of this burden on various classes of the community is examined. 
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LLuafertv ^ at th0 0x . 0rc ^ e of discrimination in tho selection^ of 
?u r pr l ot0ction and in the degree of protection afforded 
1 * I oUr .° t0 at J^e inevitable burden on tho community is kept a s 
fif. 1 a ’ , 18 . con 3istent with tho due development of industries. The 
•ai conclusion is that, apart from the strong Indian sentiment in 
‘*voin protection, the balance of advantage on economic grounds 
s leavily on the sido of the policy recommended. 


The Policy Justified 

rh « justification of tho policy rests largely on the manner in 
i * C . lt; ld worked, as ic is held that any typo of indiscriminate 

oetiou would entail a sacrifice on the part of the nia.-s 

for tu pe ° P ^ Q ? ufc of proportion to the results. This accounts 
i> } 0 u ? r0a p importance attached by tho Commission to the Tariff 
wnn W ]lch it Proposes should bo constituted. The Tariff Board 
with r • instrument by means of which the policy will bo “applied 
J 1 is prop0#ed in ’ Chapter XVII that the 
b-rs Of J h °,“ ld ba ;‘ pe f ma,10nt boJ y consisting of three mem- 

will i “Eh standing and ability. The main duties of the Board 
tri ‘ , investigate and report on the claims of particular iodus- 

t 0 ' . ? pr ° te ct ,0 n, to watch tho operation of the tariff, and gen. rally 

in d ot . 'j 1 Th^° f Vern f raent l )" t i ttl0 b0 8i«lnture in applying the policy 
‘ 11,0 functions of tho Board would be advisory, and not 

lj I- vo ’ but etross is laid on tho necessity of making public its 

endings and recommendations. 

tin d„"," C,pk ' 9 t ura bdcJ do ' v " by tho Commission in Chapter VII for 

shoal, l it, r h- b0 i ? an u Bo inb Th ° rhrBe n ’ ai " conditions which 
a,, . _ satisfied in the case of an industry claiming protection 


(«) That the industry pososses natural advantages; 

' 1 , w ‘thout the help of protection if is not likely to 

up at all or not so rapidly as is dosirabla ; and 

.) that, it will eventually bo able to face world competition 
'itno-.u protection. 

II . ^ 9 , a ^ u ;‘Hfication of these general conditions it is recommended 
llua,| '"“« essential for purposes of national defenco, and lor thn 
if it! epment o which conditions in India are not unfavourable should 
hr* a 'IftQnately protected. Further, tho general principles 

u .. c own raw materials and industrial n aohinery should 

• liarily be admitted free of duty, and that partly nmnufutured 


!( ? in Ifl diari industries should bo taxed as lightly as possible. 


Tk **» Aiiuiaii industries ehou 

e taxation of articles to which protectionist considerations do t, t 
ru '!!;l bo 011 •side tho purview of the Tariff Board and will be 

listed in accordance with tho tiuaucial needs of the country, 

64(a) 
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T/irious supplementary measures are indicated in Cfc 
as necessary in addition to protective duties, if full industrial 
ievelopment is to be attained. A more industrial bias should be 
given to primary education, opportunities should bo provided for 
the training of Indian apprentices, and organizations for increasing 
the mobility of labour should be developed. The consideration of 
legislation against dumping is suggested, such legislation not to take 
the form of a general automatic measure, but to provide for the 
imposition of a dumping duty only in the case of particular com¬ 
modities, and only when it has been established that dumping i 9 
taking place to the detriment of an Indian industry. Precautions 
are also suggested against imports from a country in which the 
exchange i3 seriously depreciated and against any system of export 
bounties granted by foreign countries. Reference is also made to 
the complaints of Indian industries against the railway rates policy 
and coastal shipping rates, and suggestions are made for meeting 
those complaints. '1 ho possibility of legislation directed against 
shipping rebates if* suggested. 


The tariff policy in India cannot be confined merely to a consider- 
lion of import duties. There are two other important classes of 
duties which are at present levied in India in connection with the 
tar,1F f xclSQ d,ltle3 export duties, and the Commission devotes 
tuo chapters to each of those. With regard to excise duties a 
general examination is made in Chapter IX of their nature, justifies- 

tion and effect and certain principles limiting their imposition are 

suggested. A separate Chapter (X) is given to the Indian cotton 
excise the history of which is described in detail. The conclusion 
of the Commission is that the existing duty should, in view of its 
pa?t history and associations, he unreservedly condemned, that the 
British Government should announce its intention of allowing the 
Government of India to decide, in agreement with the Indian 
Legislature, what action should bo taken, and that the Gover 
ament of India and the Legislature should then begin with 
a clean slate and take such measures as the interests of India 
require. 

Export Duties 


Export duties are dealt with in Chapters XI and XII. The 
conclusions of the Commission are that export duties tend to injure 
the home produce and that they should therefore not be utilised for 
protective put I*hey may, however, under certain ei 

M inces be imposed for revenue purposes, but they should be imposed 
with groat caution, they should bo imposed only on articles in which 
ludia has a monopoly or semi-monopoly, or in every case the duties 
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fiodcrate. The only exception to these principles wt|ic] 
Mission recognizes is when the price of foodstuffs shows a 
to rise to dangerous heights. In such a case the Commis¬ 
sion holds that it may be necessary to restrict, the export of food 
grains and that as there are grave objections to direct Government 
prohibition or regulation of exports, the least, objectionable moasuro 
would be a temporary oxport duty on food grains. 

The Commission makes no definite recommendations regard¬ 
ing the treatment of particular industries, holding that it had 
not sufficient material for the purpose, and that the necessary 
onquiru b must bo made by the Tariff Board. When, however, any 
principle laid down by the Commission admits of direct application, 
t is is indicated, and accordingly the Commission definitely recom¬ 
mends the abolition, as early as possible, of the import duties on 
machinery and coal, and the export duties on hides and tea. 

The second main subject referred to the Commission was tho 
question of Imperial Preference and this is dealt with in Chapter 
XIII. The conclusions of the Commission are that any general 

products would involve a serious 
reasonable for India to shoulder, 
possibilities of advantage to India 
exports are limited. At the same 
time India may be in a position in certain cases to grant preferences 
which would be of assistance to British industries and would not 
cause appreciable economic loss to India. The advantages on broad 
Imperial grounds of recognizing the principles of Imperial Preference 
are pointed cut, and it is suggested that tho question of granting 
preferences on a limited number of commodities be referred to the 
Indian Legislature after preliminary examination of the several case** 
by the Tariff Board. If this policy is adopted it is recommended 
that its application bo governed by the following principles :— 

(<i) That no preference be granted on any article without the 
approval of the Legislature. 

(b) That no preferences should in any way diminish tho 
protection required by Indian Industries. 

(c) That preference should not involve any appreciable 
economic loss to India after taking into account the economic gain 
which India derives from the preference granted her by the United 
Kingdom. 

The above proposals relate entirely to pr^F^rence to the United 
Kingdom i and it is recommended that any pro. rouce which it may 
bo found possible to grant to the United Kb ^ ’ i should be granted 
as a »roe gift. In the esse of the oth« r p ir of the Empire a 
different policy is recommended. It is suggested that the principle 


system of preference to British 
burden which it would nob bo 
while, on the other hand, tho 
from preferences granted to her 
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icity should be followed, i e., that proforonco 


Ql, 

soi kJjLJ 


I - -» t that proforonco sho^ 

r n *y as th 0 result of agreements mutually advantageous 

Review of Final Chapters 

In Chapter XI V r tho tariff is doalt with in its more technical 
aspect. The Commission recommends that the system of specific 
duties and tariff valuations should bo extended cautiously and that 
the description of articles in the tariff should be elaborated. Tho 
system of double tariffs which prevails in most protectionist 
countries is condemned as unsuitable to Indian conditions, and the 
undesirability of employing the tariff as a means of aggression or, 
unless in exceptional circumstances, for purposes of retaliation is 
emphasized. 1 he Commission recommends that in tho interests of 
Indian industries customs duties should ordinarily be levied on 
goods belonging to tho Government. 

Chapter W is devoted to a consideration of the attitude to he 
adopted towards foreign capital. The economic advantages of 
foreign capital to the country are explained, the present feelings of 
opposition to it are indicated, tho restrictions on its employment 
which have been suggested are examined, and tho conclusion is 

t\v < ,ntere « ta of c thecountry ^.taoie. .homab 0 

iNWUDded \wV fl0W ° f f0re e " oapital - H is - however, 
U m o v Government monopolies or concessions should 

be granted only to companies registered and incorporated in 

Db-ecto^ h and UP ff capltal -.| 1 . avit, 8 a reasonable proportion oi Indian 
Dnectors and affording facilities for training Indian apprentices. 

i • posu.ion of Indian States is considered in Chapter XVI, 
h is pointed out that Indian States are closely concerned both as 
consumers and as producers in the tariff policy adopted for British 
India, but that their views on that policy coincide generally with 
those expressed in other parts of India, and that their interest will 
be fully safeguarded under t.be scheme of protection recommended. 

The report begins and ends with a reference to the relations 
Htween India and Britain. In the first chapter stress is laid on the 
pronouncements of the British Government regarding tho principle 
of fiscal autonomy for India. In the last Chapter the Commission 
explains that ire recommendations have been based solely on tho 
interests of India, but it also gives its reasons for holding that in 
r.ns matter there is no real antoganism of nterests between the two 
countries, ami that a more prosperous mdia will mean a more 
prosperous Britain. The two most important chapters in the 
.Report are the V. (Page 8Gl) which deals with Protection , and 
the XI11. (Pago 875) which deals with Imperial Preference These 
*rc quoted in full in tho following pages. 
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e Choice between Free Trade and Protection. 

The Tariff Policy Recommended. 

The main subject on which we have been asked to report 
is the tariff policy of tho Government of India. This means in 
effect that we have to decide whether a policy of free trade should 
be continued or whethor industrial development, the importance of 
which wo have explained in preceding chapter, should be stimulated 
by a protective tariff. Wo think it convenient to state at once tbo 
conclusion on this point at which after the most careful con¬ 
sideration we have arrived. We recommend in the best interests 
oflndia the adoption of a policy of protection to be applied 
with discrimination along the lines indicated in this report. In 
this chapter we shall give tho reasons which have led ns to recom¬ 
mend the adoption of a policy of protection rather than one of free 
trade, and in the two succeeding chaptors we shall explain why 
wo hold that tho policy of protection must be applied with discri¬ 
mination, and will outline tho principles in accordance with which 
discrimination should in our opinion he applied. 


Stroig feeling in favour of Protection. 

56 We have mentioned in Chapter T the longstanding and 
insistent demand of the public for a revision of the tariff policy, and 
in the course of our tour, during which wo heard ovideneo at. all tho 
chief centres in India, we received abundant proof of tho wide 
extent of that demand. Not only the industrialists, who might bo 
expected to benofib directly from a policy of protection, but 
traders and other classes of tho community whose immediate 
interests might seem likely to suffer showed themselves pr«>poodera* 
tingly in favour of protection. Tho evidence which was placed 
before us on behalf of Indian States was also to tho same effect. 
Wo found a general conviction that the interests oi the country 
required a policy of protection, and in face of that a disinclina¬ 
tion even to consider whether tho individual would or would not 
be injured. 


Its Causes. 


57. This desire for a policy of protection has in many eases 
been strongly reinforced by a consideration of India’s past. Travel- 
lers relate that, before the advent of Europeans India was a country 
of groat wealth. The riches of the courts of the Moghals, the beauty 
and quality of certain of India's manufacture?, in particular of 
he)* cotton goods, and the lucrative trade that; attract- 7 wesUrn 
adventurers to this country, are iralterB of common knov ledge* 
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t e r s, however, seldom glance at the economic coi\in|)g.s 
ttjch the great mass of the people lived. Patriotic IntRanT 
looking round on the present condition of their country 
see that the old fame and relative importance of India’s maiiu- 
tactures have diminished, whilst great masses of their country¬ 
men^ are still poor and many are insufficiently fed and clothed, 
contrasting this stato of affairs with the treasures of the Moghuls 
and the world reputation of the Dacca muslins atid other Indian 
manufactures, and searching for the cause of this great change, 

many think that it is to be found in the policy of free trade, which 

they believe to have been imposed on India not in her own interests, 
but, in the interests of the British manufacturers. They see that 
otuer countries such as Japan have developed their manufactures 
to a remarkable degree under a system of protection, and they 
believe that Indians are fully capable of doing the same. They 
think that, if India were allowed freedom to decide her policy in 
her own interests, she would regain her economic prosperity. 
The feeling that this path to riches is barred by an outside power 
and the suspicion that that outside power is actuated by selBsh 
motives tend to stimulate the belief in the great result that 
would accrue from the adoption 0 f a po fey o7>roe £, A. 
tbesn ideas arc further reinforced by the new spirit of nation 
pride, a spirit which in all countries tend - to n,„ P „ 1 of national 

of protectionist feeling by demanding so far as possibirthWh* 
nation should manufacture what the nation uses. ‘" fc * 10 

Examples of other Countries. 

58. The protectionist feeling in India to which we have 
referred is strengthened by a consideration of the tariff systems pre 
vallirig generally throughout the world and the relatively backward 
condition of Indian industries under a policy of free trade. With 
the exception of the United Kingdom all the great industrial 
n ° n8 i° ^ 6 wor d sbe l to r their industries behind a protective 
’.'lil .and claim to owe their prosperity to the tariff protection 
v nr i ey enjoy. I je general movement in Europe towards free 
trade, which appeared to be setting in with the conclusion of i ho 
famous commercial treaty between England and Franco in 18G0, 

■ isu d only for a few year ,, and was followed by a strong reaction, 
levnr per aps stronger than in recent years, towards protection. 

’ prma "y ' ' finitely adopted a policy of protection, from 
has never departed, and under which she had made uj 
outbreak of the war astonishing industrial progress. In 
1 turned her back on the free trade tendencies which 


'n 1879 
which ah« 
to tlu* 
i API 


had 


neve 


really met with popular approval. In 1899 Japan, freed 
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^trammels of the treaty restrictions, utilised her auwrjily 
ilsh a protective tariff, which was considerably intensmecT 
The United States, industrially one of the foremost 
countries in the world, has had ever since the time of the Civil 
War a very high protective tariff, and at the present moment 
appears to contemplate raising it still higher. The British Domi¬ 
nions too^ have without exception utilised the right of framing 
thoir tariff policies in their own interests to protect their industries 
by high duties. 

Conditions in England 

59. India can thus point to numerous precedents for the 
adoption of a policy of protection. Even in the case of England it 
may ba noted that her industrial foundations, like those of all other 
countries, wore laid under a system of high protection. The 
Lancashire cotton industry in its infancy was protected by an import 
duty which, according to the evidence of Professor Hamilton, stood 
for a number of years at about 65 per cent, ad valorem. The 
English textile manufactures were fnrtbor protected by a legal 
prohibition of the use of various competing foreign cloths. It is 
true that the great industrial development took place as the result 
oi the mechanical inventions which revolutionised industry at 
the close of the 18th century, and that the part which the tariff 
bore at this stage was insignificant. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that it was not until English industries had attained a marked 
pre-eminence that the tariff was felt to bo a hindrance to industrial 
| evelopmont. Moreover the movement towards free trade was 
largely directed, in its earlier stages at any rate, by antagonism 
to the protection not ol industrial, but of agricultural, interests. 

60. 1 ho conditions in England for three quarters oLa century 
have been unlike those in most countries, and particularly unlike 
those in India. England’s economic life depends on the export 
ot manufactured articles, the raw materials for which are largely 
imported. The maintenance of this vital export trade is obviously 
likely to be fostered by a policy based ori free trade principles. 

In India on the contrary there is an abundant supply of raw 
materials and a very larg? home market supplied in great part 
by foreign manufactures, whilst the export of Indian manufactures 
though olForing possibilities of considerable development, s 
comparatively small But oven in the special conditions of 
England doubts have been frequently raised as to'the wLdotu of 
too rigid an adherence to the free trade doctrine, and since the 
war departures from it have actually been made, as illustrated 
by (a) the duty of 33 and one-third per cent,, on motor cars (wl ieh 
has a protective olFet), ( b ) the Safeguarding of Industries Act, ami 
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romoval of the excise duty on sugar to 
beet industry. 


Public sentiment considered 


<SL 

encourage the 


61. We do not wish however to rest the case for protection 
in India on the sentiment of the Indian people or tho example of 
other countries. We have considered mo3t carefully the economic 
arguments, and we hope to show that the policy which wo advocate 
will stand this crucial test. But at the same time wo have set 
forth frankly what we conceive to be the main bases of Indian 
protectionist feeling, because, though wo do not advocate the 
adoption of a tariff policy on other than tho reasoned grounds which 
follow, we feel that it is important to realise that behind oar 
reasoned advocacy is a strong public sentiment, and that while we 
shall treat a question of such moment to the future of India from 
the strictly economic pointjof view, it has also a political aspoct 
which is at least worthy of notice. 

The proposition of free trade 

6 j. In considering the issue between free trade and protection 
it is necessary in the first place to examine the theoretical basis 
01 . t . subject and to set forth what we understand ro bo the 
principles which are generally accepted by modern economic 
authorities on these difficult questions. The old free trade doctrine 
of the classic il economists may be said to have rested on two 
propositions. It was assumed, firstly, that tho capital and labour 
of a country, if left unfettered by any kind of Government regula¬ 
tion or restriction, would naturally be applied to those industries 
which would yield tho greatest, economic return. The capital and 
ur of a country both being limited in quantity, it is evidently 
of the utmost importance that they should be applied in the 
manner which will yield the best economic results, and it was 
held that the free interplay of economic forces would best determine 
the dhection of the capital and labour of a country into those 
industries in which it bus a comparative advantage ovor other 
countries. Tho second proposition was that the best economic 
results, both for tho world as a whole and for individual cou; 
v mid bo obtained by each country applying its capital and labour 
to those industries in which it had the greatest comparative 
advantage, and then exchanging the products of those industries 
for articles which it was not able to produce so cheaply itself. 
This is the principle of the international division of labour. 

Their qualifications 

63. Both these propositions have a prima facie validity which 
i i not seriously contested. But thoy state only tendencies, and 
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may bo ovor-riddon by special circumstances. 
to an examination of the generally recognised qualifications 
propositions. 

64. In the first place there may clearly be case3 in which the 
free interplay of economic forces will not- secure the best utilisation 
of the capital and labour resources of a country. In the competitive 
struggle an initial advantage may prove to be a permanent advant¬ 
age. A fully developed industry in one country may bo able under 
conditions of unfettered competition to hinder the development of 
the same industry in another country possessing equal or even 
greater natural advantages. In those circumstances the latter 
country may never, or only after long delay, succeed in applying its 
labour and capital to the best advantage of which they are capable, 
owing to the initial difficulties in making a start. These consider¬ 
ations were stated many years ago with admirable lucidity by John 
Stuart Mill, who wrote, “ The superiority of one country over 
another in a branch of production often arises only from having 
begun it sooner. There may bo no inherent advantage on one part 
or disadvantage on the other, but only a present superiority of 
acquired skill and experience. A country which has this skill 
and experience yet to acquire may in other respects be better 
adapted to the production than those which were earlier in 
the field/ 1 


65. The argument a9 stated above applies primarily to par¬ 
ticular industries which aro handicapped at the start by tbo competi¬ 
tion of fully developed rivals, and could be used irrespective of rho 
singe of industrial development, attained by the country in which 
the new industry, finds itself. But the argument has beau applied 
with special force to industrially new countries in competition with 
those in which industries have long been established. The chr deal 
oxprohsion of this argument is to bo found in the works of J.ist, 
whose economic theories have exercised 6iich a profound influence 
on the policy of the great protectionist countries. It is summed up 
by a modern Euglish economist, Profossor Pigou, who, in doaling 
with List's arguments, writes as follows :— 

“ The main element of productive power, who? development involves a 1 wig 
process, is a population trained in the general atmosphere ol industrial 
pursuits. If a country is entirely agricultural and has no important Hhfh «.f 
» iirtihane or factory workers, the skill required for starting any particular 1. nd 
of mill will be very difficult to get. Masters, foremen and workmen most first 
ha either trained up at- home or procured from abroad, and the profitableness 
of the business has not been sufficiently tested to give capitalists confidence in 
its once,-*.’* For a long time, therefore, it is improbable that any work 
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Pqaafy be Btaited wilt be able to compete on equal terms with e6taty 
_ ^rivals—and that in spite of the fact that the industry in question may 
tie for which the country has great natural advantages. On the other hand, 
in a country which is already largely industrial, the initial difficulty involved 
in starting a new indndTy is likely to be much slighter. For much Jess time is 
required to obtain from among a people already accustomed to many varieties 
of factory work, hands capable of carrying on a now variety of it. Further, in 
an industrial community, those other important elements of productive power, 
organised systems of transport and of credit, which, in an agricultural country, 
may need themselves to be built up before manufactures can be profitably 
established, are presumably already in existence.” 


6G. The prima facie advantages too of the international division 
of labour are subject to certain qualifications. It may be that in 
some circumstances the greatest amount of wealth would be secured 
by a degree of specialisation which could not bo regarded as con¬ 
ducing to the general interests of the country. In other words 
there arc object^ of state policy different from, and more important 
than, tho mere acquisition of wealth. A country might produce the 
greatest amount of wealth bv devoting itself wholly to agriculture, and 
yet such a one-sided development, in virtue of its effect on the 
national character and institutions, might not be in the widor inter- 
c -,m of the country as a whole. Similarly, considerations of national 
defor.ee may set legitimate bounds to the extension of tho principle 
of international division of labour. 

Circumstances in which protection is justifiable 

67. So far we have indicated what we talco to be tho circum¬ 
stances in which economic theory might justify departures fror 
principle of free exchange of commodities between nations. It is ad¬ 
mitted that in all such cases restrictions on free cxchango involve 
some immediate economic loss. We turn once more to tho 
economists for their verdict as to the circumstances in which nuch 
loss may justifiably be incurred. In the passage already referred to 
John Stuart Mill ruv 3, “ Tho only caso in which, on more principles 
of political economy, protecting duties can be defensible, is when 
• buy are imposed temporarily (especially in a young and rising nation) 
in hopes of naturalising a foreign industry, in itself perfectly suitable 

to the circumstancos of the country. . A protecting 

duty, continued for a reasonable time, will sometimes he tho least 
in* onveuient mode in which the nation can tax itself for the support 
oi such an experiment.” List expresses himself moro emphatically, 
“ Tho nation must sacrifice and give up a measure of material pv >3*. 
perity in order to gain culture, skill and powors of united produc¬ 
tion ; it must sacrifice some present advantages in order to insure to 
itself futuro ones, ’ There is ono idea commou to both writers—a 
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for a futuro gain. The gain wo have already 
turn to consider what constitutes tho loss. 

The Burden of protection arising from increased prices 


68. Tho burden of protection arises from tho increase in prices. 
It; is obvious than an import duty tends to raise tho price not only of 
tho imported articlo, but also of tho competing locally produced 
article. Cases aro analysed by the economists in which for special 
reasons nr for temporary periods the normal result does not follow, 
or follows only partially. But, broadly speaking, there is no dispute 
as to tho tendency of import duties to raise the prices of tho articles 
taxed. Further, when import duties aro placed on a wide range of 
articles, there is a tendency for the general level of prices in tho 
country to be raised; the rise is not confined to the particular 
articles taxed. For this phenomenon there are various causes. In 
the fipst place the import duties tend to check the volume of 
imports, with the result that a favourable balance of trade is 
created. This favourable balance is settled mainly by tho import 
of tho precious metals, and so far as these find their way into tho 
currency, thoreby increasing its amount, tho general level of prices 
tends to rise. In India this argument must bo applied with caution, 
for the precious metals when imported are largely used for other 
purposes, and comparatively small quantities are likely to go to 
^well tho volume of tho currency. A less theoretical argument, is 
that tho increas' d cost caused by import duties enters generally 
into tho cost of production of ail articles manufactured in the 
country and into the cost of transportation. Duties on cotton cloth 
or ou sugar, for instance, may raise the expenditure of tho employees 
of an industry ; to moet such increased expenditure higher wages 
ure required ; higher wages moan higher cost of production, and this 
in turn means that tho product requires to be sold at a higher price, 
lust anoe8 might easily be multiplied. It may, we think, bo taken 
a3 the view accepted by economists that a general increase in 
import duties tends to produce a general rise in prices in a country, 
and not merely a rise in the price of imported articlos and such 
locally produced articles as directly oompete with them. 


Gradual diminution of tlie burden. 

69. It is not our intention to suggest that tho burden on the 
consumer arising from protective duties is necessarily pormunm t. 
On the contrary, if the industries to be pro’ d aro selected with 
due di rimi ation, the burden should gradual 1> diminish and even¬ 
tually altogether. But the process of d.-i iti^r is not likely 

to bo rapid, or to commence immediately* So long as foreign 
imports continue to enter in appreciable quantities, tl o pric of the 
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in general be regulated by tbo price of the foreign im 
to say, the consumer will be paying the full foreign 
import duty. As the home industry develops in efficiency 
and reduces its cost of production, there will be at first no reduction 
in prices, but the decrease in the cost of production will merely go to 
swell tho profits of the home industry. This will load to the more 
rapid development of the home industry and will hasten the time 
when it is able to supply the home market almost in full. As foreign 
imports dwindle to small proportions, prices will become regulated 
mnro and more by internal competition, and the consumer will then 
begin to d* rive the benefit from the increased efficiency of the local 
industry, and may in the end obtain the goods as cheaply as if ho 
were free to import them without a duty. If tho industry is one 
for which the country possesses marked natural advantages, be may 
even obtain them more cheaply. 

70. We have indicated both the present loss and the future 
gain which a policy of protection might in general be expected 
to bring. We now come to the practical problem, which is to 
determine whether the circumstances cf India aro such that a 
stimulation of her industrial development by means of protective 
duties will bring in the end a gain to the country as a whole greater 
than the immediate loss. 

71. In Chapter IV wo have stated our opinion that the 
industrial development of India has not been commonsurato with 
the size of the country, its population and its natural resources. In 
considering how these conditions can best bo remedied it is neces¬ 
sary to attempt to diagnoso the causes from which they have arisen. 
Tho Industrial Commission mentioned various factors as having 
operated to retard industrial development, for instance, the natural 
conservatism of the people, the inefficiency of labour, the absence 
of industrial and technical education, tbo lack of business enterprise, 
tho shyness of capital for new undertakings, and the want of proper 
organization for utilising such capital as is available. 

Industrial aptitude in the past 


oomn of these fnctors might suggest the idea that Indians 
\vr A a .dng in certain qualities necessary for success in industrial 
pursuits, Mid that thereforo one of the foundations for a profitable 
application of protection, namely a people fitted to make good use 
of it, was absent. We do not. think that this idea is supported by 
p'l .t experience. If wo take history as a guido to the future, we 
oeo that there have been timos when the manufacturers of tho 
country attained a high degree of excellence and were well-known 
beyond its borders. As the Industrial Commission explained, India 
vai at one time famous “for the high artistio skill of her 
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and it: was not until the industrial revolution of tb" 
she began to fall behind in the industrial sphere^anc 
tfcalPin the words of the Industrial Commission “tho erroneous 
idea that tropical countries, with their naturally fertile lands and 
trying climate, wore suited to the production of raw materials rather 
than to manufactures” developed. "1 he cotton manufactures of 
India which were exported in large quantities throughout Asia and 
Europe, tho skill in shipbuilding which was at one fimo freely 
utilised by the East India Company, tbo working of iron which in 
the old days had been brought to a considerable pitch of excellence, 
the manufacture of steel sword blades commanding a great reputa¬ 
tion in foreign countries, the exports of silk textiles and sugar, ail 
prove that Indians exhibited a natural aptitude for industrial woik, 
and that, the present relative backwardness in this respect should 
riot be regarded as indicating any obstacle to a wide development 
of industries in the future. 


Differences in natural aptitude diminishing 

73. Further, tho unevenness of development to which the 
Industrial Commission drew attention appears to be due in part to 
a striking difference in natural aptitude for industries, which can 
be traced in different communities in India. For centuries the 
people of Western India have shown a marked instinct for commerce : 
and from commerce thoy have moved naturally to industries, so 
that at the present time they divide with tho European community 
* leadership or India. But the peopl tonga), 

Madras and Burma have in general neglected industrial pursuit*, 
and if industries have established themselves within thoir borders, 
have left their development to others. It would take us beyond 
our province to attempt to trace these tendencies to their 
whether it may he found in a fertile soil providing a livelihood in 
return for little labour, or in a social system which exalts \ 10 os« 

material side of life, in economic conditions which produce a class 

Off middlemen living pamitically on the profits of the land, or in 
historical truditions which attract the most enterprising classc:; to 
administration. Whatever tbo causes of this neglect in the past, 

ol that in many parts of the country a change has comn over 
the spirit of the people, and that what is lacking now is more oil on 
the opportunity than tho will. We think, therefore, that < 1 

as the comparatively slow development, of industries in n m m 
been due to lack of natural aptitude or interest, this lector v m 
become progressively 'f loss importance, and that a time ias n o 
when India ia prepared to ta’.;e advantage of any stimulus applied 
to her industries, 
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j al development requires to be stimulated by protective duti? 

/ The question which wo have to determine is whethcr^tbo 
1'rKUVstfTal development at which we aim can be attained without 
the stimulus of protective duties, and if not, whether the advan¬ 
tage to the country arising from this industrial development 
will outweigh the burden which protective duties will impose. 
The Industrial Commission, which was debarred from considering 
questions of tariff policy, made a number of important recom¬ 
mendations for the development of Indian industries, involving 
the abandonment of a luissbZ faire policy. But wo hold that these 
measures by themselves will not produce that marked impetus for 
which the time and conditions are now ripe. Education can be 
improved, banking facilities can be extended, technical assistance 
can be offered to industries, but what is mainly wanted is a policy 
that will inspire confidence and encourage enterprise, and we do 
not think that the recommendations of the Industrial Commission 
provide this. Professor Pigou at the close of the passage which 
w have already quoted draws the following weighty conclusion: 
M From these considerations it follows that the case for Protection 
with a view to .building up productive power is strong in any 
agricultural country which seems to possess natural advantages 

for manufacturing. In such a country the immediate loss arising 
from the cheek to the exchange of native produce for foroigu 

manufactures may well bo outweighed by the gain from the 
greater rapidity with which the homo manufacturing powor is 
developed. The ‘crutches to teach the new manufactures to walk* 
as Colbert called protective dutios, may tca:h them this po 
much earlier than they would have learnt it, if left to them¬ 
selves, that the ,cost of the crutchos is more than ropaid.” 
The words might almost, have been written with diroct reference 
to the conditions of India, and the case for protection in India cm 
hardly be stated bettor, India is an agricultural country which 
pofipcaaes undoubted natural advantages for manufacturing. Sho 
pr< dur-M an abundance of raw materials, she has an ample potential 
supply of cheap labour and adequate Fourcea of power ; and the 
establishment ot two great manufacturing industries r;hows that 
she is capable of turning Hi so natural advantages to use. Wo 
ln»vo been told by many witness s that the chief obstacle to a more 
rapid development of industries in India is a certain want of con- 

tidenoe among the owners of capital. Tbo practical protection 

afforded by the ’ ar had a stimulating effect on many Indian 
indu But this protection, and suoh incidental protection<*• h 

yielded by high revenue duties, locks the assurance of permanence, 
and (ttiU to give the souse of security whioh arises from tbo 
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rata adoption of a policy of protection. This point oM 
^s^pe?hapa expressed most clearly by Mr. Shakespoar giving 
evidence on behalf of the Indian Sugar Producers’ Association. 
He said, “My personal view is that it is the principle of the thing 
which we, as an industry, whould like to 6eo^ far more than an 
actual duty of 15, 20 or 25 per cent. If the principle of protecting 
the industry is accepted, that is what is going to be of value to us 
in developing the industry.” Again Captain E. \ Sassoon, ono 
of the leading Bombay industrialists, after stating that Indian 
capital was “shy of anything new in the way of industrial enter¬ 
prise” said, “what is wanted is confidence, and a policy of pro.ee ion 

would help to secure that at once.” 

75. We have now shown that India will derive very groat 
advantages from industrial development, that the condition Ior a 
rapid advance are suitable, and that without the stimulus of protec¬ 
tive duties the advance will not bo sufficiently rapid. All t eso 
considerations lead ns to tho conclusion that protection will bring \ 
very material gain to the country. 

Necessity of deriving a high revenue tariff 

76. A further consideration pointing to the same conclusion 
will be found in tho present tariff position in India. Wo have 
referred in Chaptor II to the increasing proportion which customs 
revenue boars to the total Imperial revenue, and we have now to 
consider whether this tendency is likely to bo permanent. Wo 
rocoivod a considerable amount of evidence regarding the respective 
morits of direct and indirect taxation. We do not j ropo^o to 
recapitulate tho well-worn arguments of tho economists on 


this 


subject, but we aro bound to take note of the fact, that tho gonora 
sentiment of Indian witnesses was strongly opposed, tt) < ir -ct 
taxation, and that tho collection of income-tax in India preseiira 
peculiar difficulties, Direct taxes in India are confined pi n *i- a. > 
to innoma-tax ,and land revenue. With the latter, 5111 i is a 
provincial receipt, we are not concerned. The income-tax ra ce 
have been raised largely since 191516, and tho yield has risen from 
3 to 20 crorcs of rupees. High taxes on income arc undoubted 
handicap to industrial development, and there aro many w 0 ® 
that the rates ruling at the present moment aro distinctly too 
for the interests of industries and the gomr n piosprn > <> 1 

oountry. The witnesses whom we examined on this point- were 
almost unanimous in the opinion that direct tax a fcioto J ’ ^ r ' 
its limit under present conditions, and in view of T n> genera 
feeling in tho country we do not think that any materia, ’..riorum 

feasible. If, therefore, any further 


in this 


10 
form 


o. taxation 
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BMfo/in taxation becomes necessary, it will have to tak$ 

*$¥ indirect taxation. If, on the other hand, a decrease in 
Hon became possible, we think that it should take the form of 
a p iri passu reduction in direct and indirect taxation. In view of 
the.-o conclusions ws cannot anticipate for many years to come any 
appreciable reduction in the revenue which it is necessary to derive 
from tho customs. This means that import duties must continue 
high, and that, whether intended or not, protection will be given. 

77. But a high revenue tariff such as that now in force in 
India is opon to great objection. A revenue tariff based on free 
trade principles is one that is imposed ou goods that cannot bo 
produced in tho country ; or, if this condition cannot be observed, 
it must be kept at a very low rate on goods produced in the country, 
or countervailing excises must be imposed, so that no protection is 
afforded to local industries. Until the year 1 91G the Indian tariff 
might be said to have fulfilled these conditions. But since 1916 
tho tariff has become le33 and less consistent with purely free trade 
principles. It gives protection, but it gives it in tho least conveni¬ 
ent and the least beneficial way. The protection is not calculated 
on the needs of the industry, nor does it carry any assurance of a 
permanent policy. It is casual and haphazard. Moreover it may 
actually impede the industrial development by taxing raw materials 
and semi-manufactured articles. It appears to us thereforQ that 
the necessity for raising a large revenue from customs duties and 
tho obvious inexpediency of ignoring tho effect of those duties 
on the industries of the country must inevitably lead India to tho 
adoption of a policy of protection, as they led Germany in 1379, 

The loss protection will involve. 


78. Wo turn now to the Joss that must be set against the gain 
to Indi a from protection to which we have referred in paragraph 
7:>. The moat important item is the burden of increased prices 
tint protects duties will impose on the people, AVe have explained 
the nature of these burden in paragraph 68 above, and wo proceed 
to Consider whether it will be so great as to outweigh tho advantages 
which we anticipate from the adopiion of a protective policy. 

79. As import duties have a tendency in some degree to extend 
their infiuonco beyond th particular commodities on which they 

sed; it is necessary to treat with caution tho nrgnmonfc 
that some article is not consumed by tho poorer classes and that 
therefore a protective duty on it can do them no harm. A further 
limitation of this argument is to bo found in tho fact that there 
arc frequently partial substitutes for importod articles, which are 
manufactured and consumed locally, and that any cause which 
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s price of the imported article raises the price also^ 
^produced substitutes. An obvious instance of such a case 

theoretical reason- 
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in cotton cloth. Experience, as well as 
mg, shows that the price of Indian manufactured cloth is influenced 
by the price of imported cloth, even when the two classes are not 
in direct competition. In estimating therefore the extent to which 
tho poorer classos will bo alFocted by protection, it is not safe 
merely to ask what proportion of their incomo is spent on imported 
goods. Wo have received various estimates on this point, and all 
ugreo that the actual quantity of imported goods purchased by the 
misses of India is small. But this is no final criterion of tho degree 
to which protection will afFect them, though there is no reason to 
supposo that, under tho systom we recommend, tho indirect burden 
will be considerable. 

Effect of Protection . — (1) O.i the Agricultural classes. 


SO. There are however two classos of the population whose 
interests as afFected by protection it is particularly important to 
consider, tho agricultural and middle classes. Agriculture is, 
and must remain, the foundation of the economic life of India, 
anf * fc bis not merely because it furnishes the livelihood of three- 
quarters of the population. Indian industries cannot flourish 
without a prosperous Indian agriculture. Agriculture is largely 
tho provider of the raw materials for industry, and the Indian 
agriculturist will offer tho main market for the products of Indian 
industries. Any form of protection therefore which would sori- 
pnsly afFect the interests of agriculture would go far to defeat 
us ovv n object. Wo have already explained in what ways 
v *'o think that industrial development may bo of advantngo to 
the agricultural community, in somo cases through a symjjatholio 
rise in wages, in others through tho wages ot industrial workers 
being made available for expenditure in the villages, in of hers 
through a reduction in the number dependent on tho produce 
pf the land. But while a policy of protection of industries may not 
injure the agricultural wage earner, who may be able to secure a 
rise in wages equal to, and in some cases greater than, the rise in tho 
cost of living, there can be little doubt that the agricultural producer, 

1 he ma?i who either works tho land himself or employs hired labour, 
must suffer to some extent. Protection must mean to him a higher 
cost of production, arising partly from th»* bighor co^t of the inq la¬ 
ment that, he uses, partly from tho higher wages that he will have 
to pay and partly from the general riso in the cost of living. As a 
set oiF against this higher cost of production it i probable that in 
1 ho neighbourhood of industrial centres tho demand for Agricultural 
Produce will raise tho price, But, in general, one of two results sooma 
55(a) 
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follow. Either the agricultural producer will not 
produce an increased price which will fully componsate , h7n^ , 
tie increased C 03 t of production, in which case agricultural 
interests would suffer and there would be a tendency for marginal 
land to go out of cultivation ; or the price of agricultural produce 
will be raised generally to cover the increased cost of production 
with injurious effects on the mas3 of the population. Provided how¬ 
ever protection is applied with discrimination, we do not think that 
the burden imposed, either on the agricultural producer or, through 
a rise in the prices of agricultural produce, on the consumer in 
general, need be sufficient to make us hesitate regarding the net 
advantages of the policy wo recommend. 

(II) on the middle classes 


81. With regard to the middle classes, by which we mean 
mainly the professional, clerical and petty trading classes, thero is no 
doubt that they will be more adversely affected than any others by 
a policy of protection The middle classes havo a certain standard 
of living which entails expenditure on imported goods. Their cost 
of living will undoubtedly rise. The possibilities of equivalent, or 
a’ air, rate timely, expansion in their incomes, however, are limited. 
It is probable therefore that for some period they will leol the eifeots 
of protec ion more than any other class of tho population But in 
virtue of their education they, more than other classes, are in a 
position to estimate the value to the country as a whole of the 
developments which we believe our policy will produce, and so far 
as wo have been able to judge from those witnesses who have given 
evidence before us, tho middlo classes are prepared to merge what 
might be regarded as their own immediate interests in the wider 
interests of tho country. 

82. In estimating the burden of protection we Lave to anticipate 
the arguments given in the next chapter, in which we show' that any 
typo of indiscriminate protection would entail a sacrifice out of 
proportion to the results. We explain in that chapter the limita¬ 
tions that we propose with a view to restricting the immediate loss 
as far as possible without reducing the gain that is to bo anticipated 
from protection. If tho^e limitations are observed, wo consider that 
the burden will bo one which it is reasonable to auk tho country to 
bear in order to secure the great benefits anticipated. 

83. Before coining to our final conclusion we must rofer to 

in disadvantages which are inherent in any system of protec¬ 
tion, namely, the risk of encouraging inefficient methods of 
production, the danger of political corruption and tho possibility of 
combinations of manufacturer.-. We have borne these points in 
mind in formulating our leUemo of protection and in devising tho 
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i of the Tariff Board. Wo explain in detail in 
extent we think these dangers will be mitigated 
and it is enough to say here that we do not consider them 
sufficiently serious to affect our main conclusion. 


The balance of advantage 


84. Wo have now sot forth, as impartially as possible, tho 
arguments for and against the adoption of a policy of protection in 
India. In Chapter IV wo have shown tho groat benefits that will 
accrue to India from industrial development, and in tho present 
chapter we have explained the necessity of the stimulus of protec¬ 
tion to secure rapid progress in this direction. Wo have also shown 
that the necessity of a high customs revenue is inevitably leading 
India towards protection. On the other side we have shown that 
^ho immediate loss to be apprehended from protection, and the 
dangers inherent in it, will bo mitigated by the system of discrimina¬ 
tion which wo recommend and by the constant supervision of our 
proposed Tariff Board. We have carefully considered tho weight 
of the arguments on both sides, and apart from tho strong Indian 
sentiment in favour of protection, to which we have referred above, 
we are satisfied, on economic grounds, that the temporary loss 
involved will be more than made good by the ultimate gain, and 
that the balance of advantage is heavily on the side of the 
recommendation made in the opening paragraph of this chap r riz., 
the adoption of a policy of protection to be applied with discrimim 
tion along the lines indicated in this report. 


Imperial Preference 

(I) History and Meaning 

214. The question of Imperial Preference in the British km pi re 

first took practical shapo in 1897, when Canada, partly in pursu.ineo 
of a more liberal tariff policy, reduced her duties on British goods. 
Owing to the existence of certain commercial treaties iho benefits 
intended for Great Britain had to be conferred temporarily on 
other countries, but the hampering treaties were denounced in i 
and from that time the preference, which was fixed at one-fourth of 
the duty, was confined to the United Kingdom and such B itibh 
colonies as gave Canada favourable treatment. In 1900 the pre¬ 
ference was raised to one-third. \ . $ 

215. Tho subject of Imperial Preference oamo before tho 
Colonial Conference or 1902, and on this occasion tho principle was 
for the first time authoritatively recognised as one of general 
application. The resolution passed by the Conieronco was a.! 
follows ;— 
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/Wat this Conference recognises that the principle of preferential 

he United Kingdom and His Majesty’s Dominions beyond thVstas^ 
y ftulcH jUmulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, and would, by 
promoting the development of the resources and industries of the several parts, 
strengthen the Empire. 


“2. That this Conference recognises that, in the present circumstances of the 
Colonies, it is not practicable to adopt a general system of free trade as between 
the mother country and the British Dominions beyond the seas 

“3. That with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade within 
the Empire, it is desirable that those Colonies which have not already 
adopted such a policy should, aa far as their circurastauces permit, give 
substantial preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the 
Unit 'd Kingdom. 

*‘4. That the Prime Minister of the Colonies respectfully urge on His 
Majesty's Government the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the Colonies 
ciC)< r by exemption from or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed. 

'•5. That the Prime Ministers present at the Conference undertake to submit 1 
to th* ir respective Governments at the earliest opportunity the principle of the 
r« solution, and to request them to take tuck measures as may be ncccssar}' to 
give effect to it.” 


The principles of Imperial’preference 


216, Tho points of chief importance which emerge from this 
resolution aro : — 

(1) That the stimulation of commercial intercourse between the different 
parts of the Empire was in the interests of the Empire ; 

(2) that the policy of preference would develop the resources of the several 
i>arit* ‘d the Empire and thus strengthen the whole ; 

(3) that there was no question of the Dominions abating their protectionist 
policy, and no id* a of establishing free trade within the Empire ; 

(1) that the preference given should be wholly voluntary, and should not go 
beyond what tin: circumstances of each unit might reasonably permit; 

(5) that the United Kingdom should, if possible, grant certain preferences 
in return. 

Its extension 


217. In pursuance of tin's resolution preferential duties were 
introduced by New Zealand and ^outh Africa in 1903 and by 
Australia in 1907, but the United Kingdom decisively rejected the 
policy of taxation ot food, through which alono any elFecfcivc 
response could 1 ave been made to the preferences granted by ihe 
Dominions. At the ( donial Conference of 1907 the question 
w *h once more raised prominently. The representatives of the 
Dominions showed the importance they attached to the development 
of the system and to gome response on tbo part oi the United 
Kingdom, but tho British Government explained without, disguise 
that their opinion tho circumstances of the United Kingdom 
made thir> impssible. The resolutions of 190*2 wore reaffirmed with 
a reservation by the British (ioxernment that they could not assent 
Dial it was necessary or expedient to alter ihe fiscal system of the 
United Kingdom, 
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Position oi India in relation to Imperial Pereference 

In the meantime tho Government of India ha<5 
in 1903 on the question of Imperial Preference from the 
standpoint of tho interests of India. After reviewing tho position 
of India, tho nature of hor trade and tariff, and her commercial 
relations with the Empire and other countries, their general con¬ 
clusion was that from an economic standpoint India had something, 
but not perhaps very much, to offer to tho Empire, that she had 
very little to gain in return, and that she had a great deal to lose 
or to risk. 


219. Up to the time of tho war therefore the position was that 
the self-governing Dominions all gave preferences at such rates as 
tboy considered advisable to certain products of the United King¬ 
dom, and in some cases to tho products of other parts of the Empire ; 
that India and the majority of tho Crown Colonies had not adopted 
the principle ; and that tho British Government had definitely 
stated that it did not see its way to grant preference in tho Unired 
Kingdom. Tho preferences granted by tho Dominions were intended 
primarily for tho benefit of the United Kingdom, but New Zealand 
extended her concessions to tho whole Empire, and Canada has 
voluntarily granted her preferences to Now Zealand, India and 
roost of the Crown Colonics. Canada has also entered into special 
ngreemonts with the West Indies. Australia and South Africa 
adopted the principle of confining their preferences primarily to 
fbe United Kingdom and only extending them to other parts of 
tho Empire as the result, of negotiations. South Africa ha* 
negotiated agreements with Canada, Now Zoaland and Australia. 
Australia has made an agreement only with South Africa, but it 
18 stated that negotiations for an agreement with New Zealand -iro 
at present in progress. In Canada, Australia and Now Zealand the 
Preferential duties are usually about two-tbirds of the full 
duty, though the fraction varies considerably both above and 
below this figure The South African preference is a small one 
ttnd is usually only a rebate of 3 per cent, ad valorem . In a 
unrubor of cases when the gonoral duty is only 3 per cent British 
goods are admitted free, and in the other Dominions in the sanflo 
' v ay British goods are sometimes admitted free, when the general 
duty is at a low rate. It must bo remembered that in no case do 
the Dominions allow these preferences to interfere with 1 ho degree 
°I protection which they consider necessary for their own industries. 


The effects of ihe War. 

22c The war gave a great impetus to the policy of consolidating 
be Empire, and in the light of the ideas engendered by tho war the 
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/of Impeml Preference began to be re-examined 
Conference at Paris in 1916 parsed a resolution roeom- 
mg the Allies to take the necessary steps without delay to 
r .rider themsclvos independent of the enemy countries as regards the 
raw materials and manufactured articles essential to the develop¬ 
ment of thoir economic activities. This resolution raised the whole 
question of the organization of the Empire as an independent 
economic unit, and it was proposed to convene a conference of 
the Dominions and India to consider the commercial policy to be 
adopted after the war, Ideas at this timo wore perhaps coloured 
unduly by war conditions, and more stress seems to have been laid 
on the desirability of making the Empire self-contained in the 
matter of food supplies, raw materials and manufactures, and 
evolving a unified policy, than on the mere development of the in¬ 
terchange of products between the various parts. 

Further preferences. The United Kingdom adopts the policy 
221. The projected conference was never held in the form which 
w.s apparently contemplated. But the Imperial War Conference, 
19 17, pa iBed the following resolution : — 

•*">»« ‘o 


of Imperial rerourcs, and especiluiy to maktagthe^Enpirc 

damt w^h'tT ° f Wl>lu. 8 , raw macerml., ^ 

ldiMtrliB. With them, objects in view this Conference expresses itself 


the developtner 
independent 
essential inJustri 
in favour of : — 

(1) The principle that each part ot the Empire, having due regard to the 

’ r " 6C : ot <mrA '*• 1!ba11 giv-t specially favourahl- tt-atment and fncilitiea to 

11 produce and manufactures of other parts of the Empire. 

(2) Arrangements by which intending emigrants from tho United Kingdom 
be induced to settle in countries uuder the British flag ” 


may be induced to settle in countries under the British flag : 

222. The movement towards a strengthening of tho links of 
Empire found expression in independent action taken by meny of 
the numbers.. The most important ovont was the adoption by 
the United K-ingdora in 1919 of tho policy of preference, thus 
reversing the attitude taken in 1907. It had always boon 
recognised that preferences given by tho United Kingdom, unloss 
accompanied by considerable departures in fiscal policy would not 
have any «reat practical effect. But in 1919 tho United Kingdom 
without altering its general tariff policy granted to tho whole Empire 
preferential rates, which were usually five-sixths or two*thirds of tho 
full ra r o. on Hourly all articles on which import duties were levied. 
At tho same time many of the Crown Colonics took up the question 
of Imperial Preference, some of them have already introduced 
preferential rates, while it is believed that others have them under 
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fylfc was not possible for India to ignore a general movi 
___ ^nature, and from 1917 onwards the question of Imperial 
ference has in one form or another been before the Government 
of India. We have already explained how the resolution moved by 
Sir George Barnes in February 1920 in the Imperial Legislative 
Council for the appointment of a committee to report “ whether or 
not it is advisable to apply to the Indian Customs TaritF a system of 
preference in favour of goods of Empire origin,” led directly to the 
enquiry which we have boon conducting. 


(ii) Economic Principles 

224. As a preliminary to considering the adoption of a policy of 
Imperial Preference by India it is important to obtain a clear 
idea of the economic effects of preferential duties. Preference means 
that goods from one or more favoured countries pay duty at a rate 
lower than the general rate. Whether the preferential rate is a real 
reduction in duty or whether the general rato has been arrived at by 
making an addition to what is considered the minimum duty, which 
thus becomes tho preferential rate, is, in considering the economic 
e fleet, immaterial. For our present purpose the preference may be 
treated as a reduction of duty in comparison with the rate imposed 
on foreign countries in general. Tho effect, of such a reduction is 
clearly expressed in tho following passage from tho Report on 
Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties prepared by tho United States 
Tariff Commission in 1918 :— 


“As regards economic effect, reductions of duty under the concessional 
method have different consequences under varying conditions of nip ly os 
J-gards the article affected. Where a reduction of duty affects only •; rrn- inm 
of tne imports of a particular article, and the major portion of t h• . r ;• . of 

that article is still left subject to the mam, or non-concessional duty, the r.*«uit 
u not ouly a loss of reveuu to the Treasury, b. eauso uf the lower rates of duty, 
but absence ol any gain to consumers. The redaction of duty redound* only to 
the advantage of the foreigu producer. This situa' ion was exemplified by our 
experience with Hawaii, as detail -. I in this report, under th j reciprocity t.r. aty 
or i&75. That experience was not indeed part of a g.-n ral concessional policy ; 
but it, nevertheless, suppli s an example of the working of a limited conws u>n. 
If, on the other hand, virtually the entire imported supply of a giwn art 1 is 
admitted at the lowered concessional rates, the effect is that of a n- ral r- .iu’:- 
tion of duty Such a result ensued, at least in the more ree nt years of the 
operation of the reciprocity treaty with Cuba, as a const-queue-* of our - - i 

oi a reduwi.d duty upon Cuban sugar. As shown in the dir-?•u•- • a of *. ubnu 
relations, this concession n suited iu a gain to the Cuban igar produ -er during 
t ic firht years afti-r the reciprocity arrangement went into ci'f but ha-,1 come 
to redound, during the years immediately preceding tho European war, mainly 
to the advantage of the domestic consumer.” 

Effect depends on the relative importance of the sources cd supply 

225. Wo tako it that this passage expresses accurately the 
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rtc effect of a preferential duty. So long a 3 a subsfe 

_. fty of the commodity continues to bo imported from countries 

to which the preferential rate i3 not extended, the price or the 
commodity will be regulated by the higher duty. The consumer 
will thus pay the higher price on the whole supply, and the differ¬ 
ences between the two rates of duty will be equivalent to a bounty 
to the manufacturer in the country receiving the preference. When 
on the other hand the country receiving the preference supplies 
practically the whole market, then the price to the consumer will 
bo regulated by tho lower rate. The bounty to the foreign manu¬ 
facturer will ceaso, and tho consumer will got tho benefit of the 
lower rate. Tho question therefore whether the consumer is or is 
not penalised for tho benefit of the foreign manufacturer depends 
on tho relative importance of tho sources of supply. If tho portion 
of the market supplied by the favoured country is largo, the burden 
on tho consumor will be smill or possibly there will be no burden 
at all. So long, however, as tho supply from the favoured 
country is small relative to tho total supply, the consumer 
will suffer. 


It may be thought that, unless tho consumer suffers, the 
foreign manufacturer cannot benefit; that is to say, unless the 
foreign manufacturer is ablo to annex for himself some of the differ¬ 
ence between the two rates of duty, ho will not be receiving any 
benefit. This however is not a fair statement of the case. To'tako 
an illustration, we may assume that the favoured country is, before 
tho grant of preference, supplying three-quarters of tho market. 
After the preference is given, the price to the consumer fur a time 
may bo regulated by tho higher rate of duty, and the manufacturers 
of the favoured country will receive, as has boon already explained, 
a bonus of tho dilfcrunce between tho two rates. Tho effect of this 
bonus is to stimulate tho trade of the manufacturers of the country 
receiving tho preference, and in a short time they may secure for 
themselves tho whole market, driving out altogether tho non- 
preferred manufacturers. The price to tho consumer will thou bo 
regulated by tho lower or preferential rate of duty, and tho favoured 
manufacturers will find that the price falls to the true competitive 
level. But thoy have nob thereby lost tho whole benefit or the 
preference. 'Their gain is represented by the additional quarter of 
tu . market which they have secured for themselves ut the expense 
of their non-prcferred rivals. thus thoy benefit oven when lie 
consumer has ccasod to suffer. 


227. It will bo apparent from tho considerations stated above 
that tho arguments in favour of preforuutial duties uro v«:ry similar 
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>3p .i/i favour of protective duties. In both cases the consul 


to suffer a temporary loss. In both cases he is given^theT 
hat when the policy succeeds the loss will terminate. In the 
one case, however, the advantage for which ho is invited to suffer 
his temporary los3 will accrue to the industries of his own country ; 
whoroa6 in the caso of preference it wiil accrue to the industries of 
the country to which preference is given. 

22S. The analogy may be traced further. It is an essential part 
of the scheme of protection which wo have advocated that protection 
should be given only to such industries as may be regarded as pos 
messing a comparative advantage, and which are therefore likely 
'* y ith the aid of the protection given to bo able eventually to supply 
the needs of the country as cheaply as foroign industries. The same 
principle should be applied in the grant of preference. If a profor- 
enco is given to an inefficient industry or to an industry which with 
tho preference is not likaly to be able to supply eventually the whole 
markot, the preference will constitute a permanent burden on the 
consumer, and will therefore from an economic point of view bo un¬ 
justifiable. 

The revenue aspect 

HifV, 22 . 9 ' Th . 6 oco " omio efFoct of a Preferential duty has two aspects, 
tli t aerto wo have been considering tho duty merely as it affects ,ho 
consumer But the duty may also affect the Government revenue 
It the preferential rate is a true reduction from tho general rate 
it is dear that tho country granting the preferential rate is saeri- 
heing revenue. As we have indicated above, however, preferential 
rates are frequently not real reductions. Preference often lakes 

incVTh 0 ral8 V ,e ^ dutles the non-favoured countries 

instead of lowering them for the benefit of the favoured countries. 

n sue i.asoa it may be argued that tho State sacrifices no roveimo. 
indeed it may receive in view of tho higher rates imposed on'tho 
non-favoured countries a slightly higher rovonuo. But lor tho true 
economic ctfect we have to look below the surface. Tho boat Ins 
trom tho economic point of view is that which brings to the public, 
exchequer all the money extracted from the pocket of the tax-payer. 
An import duty operates to raiso the price of tho whole of the 
commodity sold in the country, whether imported or produc-d 
locally. Consequently the best economic import duty is one imposed 
on a commodity nono of which is produced within the country. 

In this case tho whole extra price paid by tho consumer is lovied 
in tho fqrm of import duty and ronebos the public exchequer, 
i bo smaller the amount imported as compared with the amount 
produced locally, the smaller is the revenue in proportion to 
the tax on the consumer. It is to meot these conditions that those 
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/which regulate their tariffs purely for purposes or ret 
^TO^^iexcise duties ou the homo production of goods on which im- 
porTauties are imposed. Exactly the same considerations arise in 
the case of preferential duties. We may for purposes of this argu¬ 
ment concentrate our attention solely on the goods imported, and 
may ignore the home production, if any. It is clear that if a 
single rate of duty is imposed, the State will secure as revenue the 
whole amount paid by the consumer. But if two rates are imposed 
and the consumer pays a price based on the higher of these two 
rates, the State does not secure as revenue the full amount taken 
from the pocket of the consumer. The tax therefore to this extent 
is not sound economically, and this unsound economic effect may 
be represented by saying that the Government loses revenue—not 
po. dbly actual roveuue, hut relative to the amount which it should 
receive in virtue of the burden which it is placing on the consumer. 

230. A preferential duty, when it takes the form of raising the 
rate again 1 non-preferred countries, may sometimes receive the 
support of the homo industry because it increases the protection 
which that industry enjoys. But this is by no means a sound argu¬ 
ment for granting such preference. It must be assumed under our 
scheme that the industry is already enjoying the protection which it 
needs. If, then, this protection is increased by means of a prefer¬ 
ential duty, the result: merely is that the consumer is b^ing penalised 
to an unreasonable arid ui y extent, and that the industr 1 

receiving a larger measure of protection than it requires. 

231. Tbero iB one indirect effect of preferential treatment which 
is perhaps worth mention. Tho effect of preference will be to sti 
mulate imports from tho country which receives favourable treat¬ 
ment. If the preferences arc important, this will tend to build 
ii" direct shipping connections between the two countries, and 
a consequence will give the exporters of tho country granting 
the preference some advantage in market of the country recuiv- 
ing the proforonce. In other words, if imports are attracted from 
a l - 1 1 icul.ir country, thoro will be a tendency for exports robe 
atirooted to that country. ThuB to some extent it may bo tho case 
i hat tho grant of a preference may bring some indirect componsa- 
111 g advantage to the country which grants it, provided its exports 
are competing with the exports of other counties in the market of 
the country to which tho preference is granted. 

(ui) The economic limitations of preference in India 

232. Wo have explained in general wbal we conceive to ho tho 
i f.rm l economic effects of preferential duties, both on the producer 
i ihi* country receivin,; th•• preference, and on tho consumer in the 
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giving it. Wc now havo to consider the probable resikhj 
'of preference in India, in view of tbe special features of her 
Dmic position. This aspect of the question was examined with 
great care by the Government of Lord Curzon, and their conclusions 
wero stated in their despatch to tho Secretary of State, dated tbe 
22nd October 1903. In its general features the analysis of the situa¬ 
tion then made holds good. The Government of India in 1903 found 
that about three-fourths of tho total imports into India camo from 
tho British Empire. Indian exports on tho other hand wont pre¬ 
ponderate^ to foreign countries. Tho situation still is in broad 
ioutline the same, though such change as has taken placo has boon to 
the disadvantage of tlv* British Empire. T > in 

Appendix D show that the imports from the British Empire, which 
wero estimated at about 75 per cent in 1903, averaged in tho fivo 
years immediately preceding the war only 69‘S per cent, and in 
1921-22 stood at 66’6 per cent. The percentage of India’s exports 
going to the British Empire has followed a similar course of gradual 
diminution. In 1903 approximately 47 per cent of Indian exports 
went to the British Empire, including exports to Hongkong and the 
Strates Settlements, which were, however, destined very largely for 
China and Japan. The corresponding figures for the years preced¬ 
ing the war show a percentage of 4 1 ‘9, and in 1920-21 of 43, which 
in 1921-22 fell abruptly to 37 3. Turning to exports from India 
to the United Kingdom, those represented in 1903 about 20 per 
cent of tho total exports, in the fivo years preceding tho war tho 
average percentage was the same, in 1920-21 it stood at 2T9 per 
cent, and in 1921*22 it had fallen to 19’7. Condition? hav ' not 
completely readjusted themselves aiter the war, but the fiuiiva 
poem to indicate, for export? a? for imports, some degree of relative 
decline () f the importance of tbe British Empire in ttm Ma le »>f L dia. 
Tho present position is that India receives about tnv-lhirdn »f her 
total imports from tho British Empire, and *onds io the British 
empire, after deducting exports to Hongkong ami the Straits S. t’ 1 ' 1 
manta which iro destined ior China and Japan, somethin*: ever 
one third of her exports. 

Indian exports not of a kind to benefit nppreciobly from prefere^ e 

233. We have shown in Chapter III that botwoen 70 and <0 
per cent, of the imports into India come under the class of articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured On tho other hand ,v 
manufactures from India amount to only omo 30 p 
total exports, the remainder consisting to the extent 
per cent, of raw materials, and the balance <f f| 11 ' 
undor the head of k * food, drink and tobacco .” Brom 
thorofure, India may 1 : said to import manufactures * 
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/trials and foodstuffs. This fact is of groat significant^!_ 

ffyjiLg tho probable results of a system of preference. The 
nic advantage derived from a preference tends to be more 
important in the case of manufactured goods than in tho case of raw 
materials. Manufactures nearly always meet with keen competition 
in foreign markets, and therefore a preference on manufactures is 
nearly always of value. The position in regard to raw materials is 
different. In tho first place they are usually admitted free into 
foreign markets, so that the possibility of a preference does not 
arise ; in tbo second place it is an obvious fact that to a large extent 
they find their markets ready made, whereas the market for manu¬ 
factures has to bo dovoloped and carefully nursed. With a com¬ 
paratively small degree of competition to meet, it is clear that raw 
materials stand very much less in need of preference than do manu¬ 
factures, and that the gain to them by preference is likely to bo 
correspondingly smaller. With regard to foodstuffs the general 
tendency in most countries is to admit thorn free, and tho pos¬ 
sibilities of preference are limited. 

Indian exports receiving preference in the United Kingdom 

234.* , Ihe8e general considerations are corroborated by an 
examination of Indian exports and the possible advantage they could 
r0n j a ^ e / er6nce - Lord Curzon’s Government in 

? 903 co,l j l< w« d [ he T ? 0ft6lbl * commodities to which preference might 

be extended by the United Kingdom, and found that few, if any, 

e likely to receive any appreciable benefit. We are now ablo 
to deal with the matter on a more practical basis, for, as we have 
explained above, the United Kingdom granted to the whole Empire 
in 1i.J such preferences as were found to be consistent with tho 
tariff policy. The only preferences of interest to India are those 
oti ton, tobacco and coffee. In each of these cases the preference 
took the form of a reduction of one-sixlh of the duty. Tho pre- 
Wonco waa 14 eenuiiie reduction from the general rate of duty, and 
wan not created by maintaining the existing rato for British products 
• n enhancing it for foreign products. The amount of the pre- 
.,r nco was reasonable. Iho United Kingdom early went as far as 
rould be expected consistently with a regard for her own interests. 

, 0 j' nve T t0 , 8ee wl| at benefit within those limitations has been con- 
leirea on Indian producers. 

Tea. 

ri;i ^ l * ? CRl tra va * ut ‘ of the prefor^ncc granted to 1 ndia 
t r for n , tLlc l )rT cbii-f competitor, Ceylon, eujoys ad equal 

p eference. lid ween them these two countries provide.] 8r, per cent., of the tea 
>7.’.i l0T consumption in the United Kingdom m tin year l'J13, uml m 

t. j y prov ded 00 p.r cent, Whto fcucb a large percentage of the total 
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yntitled to the preferential rate, it may be assumed in accordant! 

Tal economic principles which we have stated above tliat tfm price to 
Itiah consumer will be regulated by the preferential. and not by the general, 
rate of duty. No direct bonus therefore is likely to accrue to the Empire pro¬ 
ducers of tea from the British preference. The advantage which they may bo 
expected to derive consists in the increased demaud which the reduction in price 
may cause, and in the possibility of securing for themselves the remaining 10 
per cent, of the British maiket. Rut in this particular case it is not entirely 
clear that the capture of the remaining 10 per cent, of the British market will 
be of any great advantage to the Empire tea producers. When the question of 
introducing preferential rates in the United Kingdom tariff was under consider¬ 
ation in lmy, the Indian Tea Association expressed some doubt as to the value 
to them of the suggested preference. They thought that it would have the effect 
of driving Java and inferior China tea out of the English market altogether, 
tMat the result would be that these teas would compete keenly in American and 
other foreign markets with British tea, and that the British tea exporters might 
possibly lose those markets and would therefore gain nothing by the preference. 
These views, however, are not those now held by the Indian Tea Association. 
In UUP the Association made a special request that India should be granted 
preference in the Canadian market where Java tea was obtaining a serious hold, 
a request which was granted by tbo Canadian Government , and it expressed 
itself to us as believing in the advantage of preference to the tea trade, and as 
anticipating good results if a preference were granted by Australia. We do not 
therefore endorse the views expressed before the grant of the preference on tea 
in the United Kingdom as to its possible inutility. Rut wc do not think that 
the preference on Indian tea is only of indirect advantage to the Indian tea 
producers by way of a possible extension of their market, and that it docs not 
operate to iucrease their profits per pound of tea sold. 

Coffee. 


236. The Indian coffee planters are probably iu a b-ttrr position to 
benefit by tbo British preference than the tea planters, and they have consis¬ 
tently supported the concession. The proportion which the Indian supply of 
cuifue bears to the total supply iu the United Kincdom is comparatively small, 
and it is possible therefore that the Indian coffee planters receive seim.-t un 4 in 
the nature of a direct bonus. The Indian coffee trade is bov.vwr small c 
pared to the tea trade, and it is not clear whether there is any lar^e seopr for 
inoTeased production in India. 

Tobacco. 


237. In the case of tobacco, which howevej also occupies but a minor 
position among Indian exports, it would »eem likely at first sight that 1 1n* 
preference would be of substantial advantage to the trade. But, as was pointed 
out in 1003. the system of laying ti c duty in the United Kingdom creates a dis¬ 
crimination against Indian tobacco. The duty on tobacco in England i:< charged 
by weight and not by value. Consequently t he cheaper article is taxed more 
Severely in proportion to its v du than the more expensive, and the cheap 
Indian tobacco pays a duty which is particularly heavy. Even with the pre¬ 
ference Indian tobacco remains at a disadvantage in the English market. This 
in a case in which a higher degree of preference or a change iu the system of 
assessing the duty might be expected to give a real stimaius to the ludian trade. 

Actual and Possible Gain to India from Preference is SmAlJ 


238. Tbe above examination of the existing preferences granted 

lo Indian product? in the United Kingdom bears out ouf goneral 
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Spkfa that Indian exports on the whole are not. of a 
yafjjer of benefiting to any great extent by preferential rates, freely 
rocognise that except perhaps in the case of tobacco, the British 
Government has done what it can within its existing tariff system. 
But only one of the major exports of India receives a preference, 
and oven if the tariff policy of Great Britain wore to bo modified, as 
was proposed in 1904, with a view to extending the field of pre¬ 
ference, wo do not think that the gain to India would be great. 

239. On the other hand it would no doubt be possible for India 
to confer substantial advantages on British products by the grant of 
preferences in her market. The nature of tho British imports, 
which are nearly all manufactures, makes this clear. But we do not 
think that India could grant anything of great value without im¬ 
peding a serious burden on horsolt, and it would not be reasonable for 
India to incur such a burden. 

Inchan fear that preference must diminish protection not justified. 

240. Before dealing with what we take to bo tho real objection 

to tho grant of any extensive system of preferences by India, we 
wish to mention two points in respect of which apprehension is 
generally expressed by Indian witnesses, but which do not seem to 
ui to justify au adverse verdict from the economic point of view', In 
the first place many witnesses have expressed the fear that a policy 
of preference would be equivalent to weakening tho policy of protec¬ 
tion, that the grant of preference to British manufactures in tho 
Indian market would mean that Indian industries would not receive 
the full protection which require for their development. Wo need 
hardly say that, if such were the probable consequences of a policy 
of preference, we should, as strongly and unreservedly as the witness¬ 
es to whom we have referred, pronounce our condemnation. But wo 
have explained above that Imperial Preference involves no question 
of abatement of a protectionist policy, and implies no idea of free 
ti.ido within 1 he Empire. The Dominions, which have freely 
granted pi the United Kingdom, have all adopt 

pronounced protectionist policy, and they have in every oase taken 
care that the preferences granted by them to the United Kingdom 
in no way interfered with the protection which they considered their 
own industries required. Wo wj.-.h to make it perfectly clear that 
it is ossential that, if any preference is granted by India, it should 
not be allowed in any way to diminish the full protection which it 
may he decided any Indiau industry requires. 

Apprehensions of loss throagh relation by foreign countries exaggerated. 

241. T he second apprehension of economic loss which wo dc not 
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to bo justified is that foreign countries will take rotali^tj 
against India, if India excludes thorn partially from her 
ces by a system of preference. This was an argument to which 
Lord Gurzons Government in 1903 attached great importance. 
They realised the strength of India’s position as an exporter of raw 
materials which foreign countries were interested in obtaining at 
the cheapest rates. But they could not exclude the possibility that 
in the case of some countries and in the case of certain articles India 
might bo open to attack. The position was re-examined by the 
Government of India in 1917, and they come to the conclusion that 
the dangers apprehended by Lord Gurzon’s Government on this 
account were not serious. They thought strength of India’s 

position as a supplier of raw materials, many of which were 
monopolios or partial monopolies, had been under-estimated, and 
tl> it the Indian export trade was not likely to he soriotndy 
prejudiced by any retaliatory action taken by foreign countries. The 
position was examined once more by the Committee of the Imperial 
Legislative Council which was appointed in 1920 to consider the 
subject of Imperial Preference. Their conclusion on this point is 
stated in the following words :— 


“VV T e first considered the question whether the application to the Indian 
Customs Tariff of a system of preference in favour of goods of Empire origin 
would be likely to involve any danger of retaliation by countries outside the 
Empire in respect of our export trade. So far as we art- able to “judge, wo are 
uuauimoudy ,,t opinion that in view of the demand for our raw materials, Micro 
ia no dang. r to be (cured <*n this score, {and that the apprehension* of Lord 
t'urzou’a Government in respect of this particular aspect of the question would 
iu present circumstances be uurial.” 


24 2. The consideration which wo have been able to give fo tho 
matter loads us to iho samo conclusions as were reached by the 
Government, of India in 1917 and the Committee of tho Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1920 Whilo it is impossible to say that*no 
country would take retaliatory measures nguinefc India in the 
event of tho adoption of a policy of preference, we do not think 
that utiy country is likely to ho able to embark on such action with 
any prospect of economic advantage to itself. 

213. Wo have dealt with two aspects of thia question in regard 
to which \vu bnlieve that popular opinion ia mistaken in anticipating 
economic loss to India from the adoption of a policy of prcii renro. 
But we have shown, in analysing the effect of preferen 1 J'M' , that 
they*are likely in many instances to penalise the consumer in iho 
''ountry granting the preference, and it is in tbi u respect* that wo 
anticipate (hat any considerable application of a policy of proh renro 
would cause distiuct economic loss to India. Tho great mass nt tho 
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it must bo remembered, are poor. Wo havo thr^^_ 

enquiry borno this consideration in mind. Our general 
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mnendations have been framed with a view to confining the 
sacrifice which must be demanded of the Indian consumer within the 
narrowest possible limits. It would not be consistent with our 
general view of the situation to ask the Indian consumer to bear 
an appreciable burden for tho benefit of British manufacturers. Such 
burden as appears to us inovitablo in the pursuit of a policy of more 
rapid industrial development the Indian consumer must he asked to 
bear. But he should not be called upon to bear an additional burden 
on top of this for the furtherance of interests which are not 
primarily Indian. 

244. In this connection a suggestion has been made that 
pioferonce should never be given in the case of an industry which 
is protected in India. This suggestion is not dictated by any f» ar 
that the preference might weaken the protection granted to tho 
Indian industry, but by the consideration that the protection of tho 
Indian industry already imposes a burden on the Indian consumer, 
and that, therefore, it is not desirable that a further burden should 
bo uv on him by a preferential rate, which would undoubtedly 
take tho form of raising the general rate above tho level which is 
pimrerl for purposes of protection. We tlo not think that it would 
be reasonable to lay down any absolute rule to this effect, but wo 
consider that in selecting articles for preference tho extent of tho 
burden already imposed on tho consumer in respect of those 
particular articles should nob he ignored. 

Conditions in which the grant of preference might be justifiable. 

2.(5. In our view it is clear that if preference is to bo given it 
must be confined to comparatively few commodities and cannot take 
form of a general preferential tariff. The commodities sel «, ' 
?! lttr . a * Possible those in which British manufacturers 
already hold an important part of tho market, and in which tho 
grant ot preference is likely to develop rapidly tho portion of tho 
raark-t which they will command, so that the burdon on the con¬ 
sumer, if any, will be removed at an early date. We have'to 
rocogmso however that there may be low industries which fulfil 
tin. requirements wo have laid down. A British industry which is 
uoughly efficient and already commands a large part of llio 
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Indian market is not perhaps likely to stand in "need “of the' impetus 
lat preference would give. 1 ho industries which would bo likely 
faith in preference aro precisely those which are loss 

1 ll 11 ' a,lf * 10 K ruf) ^ °f preference to tLem might irrmoso a nor¬ 
mal! r-llt burdon Oil tho lmh l r, CO' lirnnr vr nr fi ] 

. u ian co.j. umor* JNovcrthel *pg we rocogmso 

J ore may >o c t-n-, particularly arising out of special and 
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conditions, in which India might bo in a position fc<l _ 

to British industries without appreciable economic Joss to 



Nature of foreign competition in the Indian market. 


246. Looking broadly at the competition of foreign countries 
in the Indian market, we see that out of 34 per cent, of imports 
derived from countries outside the British Empire about IS per cent, 
in 1920-21 and 13 per cent, in 1921-22 came from the United 
States and Japan. After these two comes Java, the imports from 
which, however, consist of sugar, and therefore do not complete 
with imports from the United Kingdom. The most serious general 
competitors of British manufacturers thereforo at the present 
moment are America and Japan. Gorman competition in the 
matter of dyes is an important factor ; and both Germany and 
Belgium are competitors of whom account must bo taken in the 
imports of iron and steel. It must also be remembered that before 
the war German imports into India exceeded those of any other 
foreign country, and that tbero aro signs that Germany is gradually 
working up this trade again. Japanese competition is mainly 
confined to cotton yarn and piece-goods. The United States sends 
large quantities of iron and steel, machinery, hardware and cutlery, 
instruments, apparatus and appliances, motor cars and tobacco* 
which may be considered in varying degrees to be in competition 
with British imports. Those ara the main heads under which we 
might expect British manufacturers to anticipate advu?,tago to 
themselves from the grant of preferences in the Indian market. 

24 1 . We have received a certain number of applications from 
British manufacturing interests for the grant, of preference, ^‘pre¬ 
sentations have been made in respect of dyes, motorcars, electrical 
apparatus, tobacco, drugs and rubbor tyres, while a general appeal 
was received from the British Empire Producers Organic 
impressing upon us the importance of the adoption of the principle 
of Imperial Preference. We are not in a position to make n?.y 
definite recommendations in regard to the merits of those various 
applications. But wo think it desirable to point out certain aspects 
of some of them which have come under uur consideration. 


Dyes 

218. The application which is probably ol the most impel ronre nr! which Ims 
b:‘<.-n must earnestly pressed on our attention is that on b<n »lf . f British .... 
It was pointed out that the maunfaetur of dy. a has be. n rt i- i in the l'iru»d 
Kingdom as an industry of imperial importance, and that in • <n . ,aen'e It has 
received a very special measure of prot< ctiun in the market of the mother count cy 
Th'i consideration it is urged, which have 1 h the United Kingdom u> 
pivu special treatment to the dye industry should lend other parte of the gmpjjo 
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yfckfc they can to assist the development of British dyes. Tt is n<J 
of war the Empire should not be exposed to the risk of find) 1 
dyestuffs entirely cut off. The dye industry has a much closer and 
inortrdirect relation to the interests, and even the safety, of the Empire in the 
event of war. It is recognised that an efficient dyestuff industry is of the 
utmost importance to the national security, as in its absence serious difficulty 
must be experienced in turning out rapidly the explosives and chemicals required 
for war. From this point of view therefore the establishment of a large scale 
dyestuff industry is of supreme importance to all parts of the Empire. It is 
admitted that under present conditions there is no possibility of starting such 
an industry in India. India, therefore, in time of war must be dependent, on 
the dyestuff industry of the United Kingdom ; and from the point, of view of 
Indian interests it might be thought that some help could reasonably be extended 
by India to the British industry. The Indian market is of great importance, 
and the British industry is at present apprehensive that it may loss this market 
and thereby suffer a severe blow. The competition is mainly with Germany 
which before the war was unchallenged in the production of dyestuffs. It is 
urged that the German industry, which is a well-organised monopoly, would be 
prepared to s dl even at a loss in order to drive the British industry out of the 
Indian market, and that in any case the present depreciation of the mark gives 
the Germans an enormous temporary advantage in competition with the British 
product. For these reasons, and because the British industry is still to some 
extent in its infancy and has not yet reached the stage of full efficiency, the 
British companies a*k for a preference in the Indian market 

24‘J. We recognise the strength of the considerations put forward, but we 
realise alio that there are important arguments on the other side. We under- 
stund that in many cases the British dyes are not considered equal in quality to 
the German dycB, and that therefore by preferring the former India would be 
imposing a handicap not only of price, but of quality, on her manufacturers. 
1 In: competition of the Indian nulls with Japan in piece-goods is at the present 
*in.e so keen that India might well hesitate to handicap her own manufacturers 
by forcing them to use dearer and inferior dyes. So far as the Indian market 
is concerned this handicap might be neutralised by increasing the duty on 
imported piece-goods, but such a course would have the effect of penalising the 
Indian consumer. In any case, the handicap could not be removed in the case of 
competition with Japan in foreign markets. 

260. Wc have stated as impartially as we can the arguments which have 
been used on both sides; and we feel that, in accordance with the principle we 
have adopted throughout this report, we cannot go any further aud on the 
limited information available to ns make any definite recommendation. We 
think that, if the principle of Imperial Preference is adopted, the question of a 
pr< feTenee on dyes as affecting all interests might be examined bv the Tariff 
Board. J 


Motor cars. 

?51. The case for a preference on British motoT cars was put before ns in 
writing by the Association of British Motor Manufacturers Limited, and orally 
by the Motor Trades Association in Calcutta. The case of motor cars is some¬ 
what peculiar. The ma*n source of supply is the United States which in 1920-21 
motor cars to the value of .c l 600.999, while the value of cars imported 
fr .m the United Kingdom wa§ only £2,133.987. The class of cars supplied by 
the United States and by the United Kingdom is different Tha American eury 
in; hj ‘heir appeal to the Indian market in virtue of their cheapness, and the 
f-norindus increase in the imp rc c-f American cars recently shows that this is n 
factor which is of tin* utmost importance in India. Wc understand that efforr'-j 
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y ma de in the United Kingdom to prfdncc cars which would ^jnriiiefo 
cheap American earn, arid a preference in the Indian market miglrt l?vc 
1 stimulus to this movement. 

Machinery 

i 2 ! 0 ?' r egard to machinery we have fitr'ed that it is desirable that it 

T° U *r t acimitteci free - Kut w e would not exclude an examination by the 
lanii Board as to the effect of imposing a low import duty on foreign machinery 
while admitting British machinery free. 


Cigarettes 

T 1Q 263 ' * ea8 *bility of a preference on cigarettes might also be examined, 

in 1J20-21 the import trade was divided almost ijually between the United 
Kingdom and the United States, the latter having a slight advantage. The 
.gurus of recent years show that the imports from the United States have been 
increasing very largely, and it is possible that a case for preference might be 
made out. 

^51. So far we have shown that in the nature of things any preferences 
er-tcd to India are likely to be of considerably less value than the preferences 
v Qich India might grant to the Empire; and that consequently in any 
a ance of economic loss or gain India would under any general system 
0 preference be a decided loser. We do not however wish to lay too 
much stress on this aspect of the matter. We realise-that Imperial Prefer¬ 
ence a.i between the Dominions and the mother couutry has not hitherto 
v.f.n a matter of bargain. The Dominions from the first gave such pre- 
icrences to the mother country as they felt were consistent with their own 
policy and were not injurious to themselves. Though they made it clear that 
they would welcome any response on the part of the United Kingdom, they 
I Uake the grant of tb “ ir references conditional on such a response. From 
J J/ to 1919 no response in fact was made. When in 1919 Great Britain decided 
to follow the example of the Dominions and introduced a preferential system, . he 
gave freely such preferences as she felt could be granted consistently with the 
n ^crests of her own people and the requirements of her own tariff policy. In 
io 8 a me way, if India is to adopt the principle of Imperial Preference, sit nun 
adopt, it freely to the extent to which she feels she can do so without detriment to 
10 Paramount interest' of her own people. She receives already certain prefer- 
cncrs from the United Kingdom. She recognises with gratitudothe spirit in . Mch 
they ai0 given. She will not wish to look too i arrowly to the a ual economic 
a tvantage of these preferences and in turn she would oxp*et that any pre¬ 
ferences which she finds herself in a position to grant without serious detrinn nt 
fo her own interests should be receivi d in the same spirit, and should be i.parried 
as ft voluntary gift and not as part of a bargain. 


(iv) Conclusions. 

Causes of Indian Hostility to Preference 

255. We have been impressed throughout our enquiry by the 
almost complete unanimity with which Indian witnesses opposed the 
principle of Imperial Preference ; and it is important to explain the 
c,iu os which in our view underlie thin antagonism. 

(i) Fear that it may Diminish Protection 

256, We have already referred to the belief entertained by 
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^ ^ viphesses that preference would operate to weaken the 

to Indian industries. This apprehension can be met 
laying down definitely the principle that under no circumstances 
should preference be allowed to diminish tho protection which it 
may bo decided that an Indian industry requires. 


(ii) Burden on Indian Consumer 

257. A second argument which has weighed with many wit' 
nesses is that preference is equivalent to the grant of a bounty to 
the British manufacturer at the expense of the Indian consumer, 
that India is poor while Britain is rich, and that it is not reasonable 
to expect tho poor country to make a gift to the rich ono. We have 
explained that in our opinion this view of the question is not un¬ 
reasonable, and that any general system of preference would un¬ 
doubtedly impose an appreciable burden on the Indian conc^mer, 
which we do not think it fair that he should bo called upon to ar. 
This argument may ho met by tho assertion of a second principle 
namely, that Imperial Preference should not involve any appreciable 
economic loss to India. In estimating the economic loss it would ho 
reasonable to take into account any economic gain which India re¬ 
ceives from the preferences granted by the United Kingdom ; and in 
case any should bo tempted to look too narrowly at the balance of 
loss and gain, it is well to remember that India at present enjoys the 
protection of the British Navy in return for a merely nominal 
contribution. 

(iit) Fear that it will affect India’s Fiscal Autonomy 

258. The main cause however of tb3 general hostility displayed 
by Indian witnesses to tho idea of Imperial Preference is, we think, 
political. It is based on a feeling of suspicion. There is a fear that 
if India accepted the principle of Imperial Preference she would find 
that sbo had parted with the newly-won privilege of fiscal autonomy, 
that, in tho name of Imperial Preference the taritT policy of India 
would ho directed not in her own interests but in the interests of 
oilier parts of the Empire, that if India signified her acceptance of 
the principle the details would be dictated to her regardless of her 
own interests and wishes. We think that these fears are based on a 
misunderstanding of the true position. Many regard Imperial Pre¬ 
ference as meaning a unified tariff policy for the whole Empire, 
dictated, if not by tho mother country, as least by bindingresoluticns 
passed at periodical Imperial Conferences. This is a complete mis 
vindentending of the real principles which underlie Imperial Pro 
fcrence. Wo have shown above that Imperial Preference implies no 
kind of interference in the tariff policy which tin various Dominions 
have chosen for thenitchee, and no idea of a system of free trade 
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/Empire or any uniform tariff policy. It is truo thalual 
'Qf/ho Paris Economic Conference of 1916 already referrecl to, 
lestion of the organisation of the Empire as an independent 
economic unit soemed for a time to bo coming into practical consi¬ 
deration. But the ideas to which the crisis of the war gave rise did 
not long survive its termination, and tbo policy of Imperial Preference 
developed on its original lines. Each part of the Empire took such 
steps as it felt could reasonably be taken consistently with its own 
interests to promote inter-imperial trade and the manufactures of the 
mother country. This is the meaning which we attach to the policy 
°f Impelial Preference, and all our recommendations must be read 
as referring to such a policy, and not to any idea of a joint tariff 
policy for the Empire imposed on the various component parts. 


d he assurance of the British Government regarding fiscal autonomy. 

259. But the doubters think that, whatever may be the policy 
m regard to the Dominions, India stands in a different relation, and 
that the principle of Imperial Preference may be utilised against 
India to interfere with her fiscal autonomy. Wo would remind 
them that the principle of permitting India to decide her own fiscal 
policy has boen stated in the most explicit terms. We quote once 
more^ the recommendation made by the Joint Select Committee on 
the Gos r ernment of India Bill in thoir report on clause 33 :— 

“ Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her con- 
Burners as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she should have 
the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Gap.. la and S.*utli Africa. In the opinion of the C remittee, therefore, 
Giq Secretary of btate should a3 far as possible avoid interference on this subject 
v.hen the Government of India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they 
think that his intervention, when it does take place, should be limiLed to safe¬ 
guarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arra . 0 , mei.tR 
within the Empire to which H»s Majesty’s Government is a party.'* 

In his despatch of the 30th June 1921 tho Secretary^ of State 
sa *d that on behalf of His Majesty’s Government he had accepted 
the principle recommended by the Joint Committeo in this pa.* sago. 
H. is true that some doubt may bo aroused by the words “ any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Government 
a party/’ But we have explained that Imperial Preference, as 
hitherto practised and as understood by us, cannot involve any dic¬ 
tation by His Majesty’s Government to any portion of tho Eu \ ire. 

I he convention which the Secretary of State has undertaken io 
establish gives, it is true, no assurance that a policy favoured l»y the 
Indian Legislature will necessarily be adopted. But it doe°, wo 
think, give a practical assurance that no fiscal measures which the 
Indian Legislature does not approve will bo adopted in India. Any 
fear therefore that particular applications of a policy of preference 
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.do contrary to the wishes of the Legislature appear! 
ory. Nevertheless we would put the matter beyoncT aT 
doubt by asserting as our third principle that no preference 
be granted on any commodity without the explicit approval 



of the Indian Legislature. 


The Imperial aspect 

200. Hitherto wo have discussed this question purely from the 
point of view of India’s interests and India’s feelings. But wo are 
not blind, and we do not believe that Indian opinion will bo blind, 
to the larger Imperial aspect. In discussing the advantages that 
Great Britain might derive from a preference in the Indian market 
we havo hitherto treated that advantage solely from tho narrow 
economic aspect, and it has presented itself as an advantage to be 
derived by particular industries or particular manufacturers. But 
even ,on the material and strictly 7- economic side the interests involv¬ 
ed are far wider than those of the prosperity of particular industries. 
We do hot fprget that the United Kingdom is the heart of the 
Empire, that on its strength depends the strength and cohesion of 
tho empire, and that its strength is bound up with the prosperity of 
its export trade, which has enabled a small island to find tho resources 
which bind together and uphold the great Commonwealth of 
.Nations known as tho British Empire. Unless the United Kingdom 
maintains its export trade the heart of the Empire will weaken, and 
this is a contingency to which no part of the Empiro can be indif¬ 
ferent. Nor again do we forget that the communications of the 
Empire are guarded by the British Navy, and that tho burden of 
maintaining that essontial service falls almost entirely on the people 
of the United Kingdom. 


The sentiment of Empire 

261. While however we do not ignore tho material side of the 
policy of Imperial Preference, we believe that tho sentiment with 
which it i associated is even more important. Imperial Preference 
is regaldod throughout the Empiro as a means of strengthening tho 
tics which bind together its scattered units. Adhesion to the 
policy of Imperial Preference is thus coming to be regarded as 
a tort of loyalty to tho Empire, as a proof that the various parts 
of the Empire look beyond their own immediate interests and 
recognise their position as parts of a greater whole. From this point 
of vn \v wo firmly believed that India Bhould not turn her bank >n the 
piinciplcf which have been adopted in the greater part of tho Empiro 
an i nro rapidly being extended to the remainder. We would not 
ba.e Indio standing in a position of moral isolation within the Empire. 
Tho view hos been expressed that in consequence of India’s special 
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/situation, which wo have explained in detail above, an 
4nt inability to graut proforences which arc likely to be of 
economic value, such a gift as sho might make would be re¬ 
garded as valueless. Wo are convinced that such a view is wholly 
mistaken, and that on the contrary a froo gift from India, however 
small, would bo welcomed by the United Kingdom as a gesture of 
friendship and as a proof that India realised her position as a mem¬ 
ber of the Empire. 

Decision mu3t rest with the Legislature. 

262. We recognise that the question of Imperial Preference is 
which can only be determined in accordance with Indian 
°pmion ; and that the Indian view can he best ascertained by 
reference to the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly, 
Without whose free consent no such policy can be adopted. We feel 
confidant, that the Indian Legislature will consider the obligations 
0 Jndia in this matter as a component part of the Empire. We have 
Endeavoured to indicate certain principles which should govern the 
application of the policy, it adopted. Wo repeat them once more. 

n the first place, no preference should be granted on any article 
'without the approval of the Indian Legislature. Secondly, no 
picteience given should in any way diminish the protection required 
Indian industries. Thirdly the preference should not involve any 
Hpreciable economic loss to India after taking into account the 
Economic gain which India derives from the preference granted her 
*y khe United Kingdom. 


Suggested enquiry by Tariff Board. 

263. It is evident that the Legislature can hardly bo asked to 
Pronounce an opinion on the policy until it has some idea of the 
extent, to which its application is feasible. We must therefore 
rt Cfjrumond that, as a preliminary to any consideration of the desir- 
fl 'dity of India adopting the policy of Imperial Preference, an 
Examination should be made by the Tariff Board to determine 
whether there are any cooimoditios on which preference might ho 
b'lven in accordance with the principles which we have laid down, 
° the benefit of the Empire and without detriment to Indian 
interests. 


Policy to be adopted towards the Dominions i»nd Colonies. 

26L Hitherto in discussing the question of Imperial Preference 
" 0 * ?ive confined our consideration to preferences granted to the 
mother country. With regard to other parts of the Empire we 
''ould recommend a different policy. We suggest that to the United 
. 11 i-dom should bo olfoi' d such preferences as India, may find sho 
18 able to offer without appreciable injury to herself. With regard 
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_ policy of recipi! 

already adopted by moro than one Dominion for infe^ 
trade relations ; that is to say, preference should be 
granted only as the result of agreements which might prove to the 
mutual advantage of both parties. In this connection India would 
doubtless not bo unmindful of the fact that she already enjoys the 
benfit of certain concessions granted by Canada aud Now Zealand. 
Tho agreements which wo contemplate would bo purely voluntary ; 
there would bo no kind of obligation on India to enter into them 
unless her own interests appearecj to demand it ; and it is evident 
that political considerations could not be excluded in determining 
whether it was desirable for India to enter into an economic agree¬ 
ment or not. 


The question—a practical one 

2G5, We think it is necessary that there should be laid down for 
India somo policy of tho nature outlined above in regard to trade 
relations with other parts of ihe Empire. We have already mention¬ 
ed that. India receives preferences from Canada and New Zealand. 
Wo understand that proposals for reciprocity were received in 1919 
irom one of the Dominions. We have recently been informed by the 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioner to India that a prefer¬ 
ence on motor cars granted to Canada would stimulate the present 
tendency for the woll known makes of American cars destined for 
the Indian market to be mad© in Canada, and would bo regarded 
as a graceful reciprocal act of tho part of India. It see ,s probable 
that this benefit could be conferred on Canada without any appreci¬ 
able loss to India. We have also received strong representations from 
tho Govt, of Mauritius and the Mauritius Chambers of Commerce 
and Agriculture requesting that preference may be given to Mauritius 
sugar in the Indian market. Wo realise that, judged by ordinary 
economic principles, the case for a preference on Mauritius sugar is 
not strong. The proportion oi Mauritius sugar to tho total imports 
of sugar into India is small, and there appears to be little probability 
tljut Mauritius will ever be able to supply tho whole Indian market. 
Nor does it seem that Mauritius, though willing to grant India reci¬ 
procal benefits, would be able to offer anything which would ho of 
material advantage. At the same time it has been urged that the 
majority of the population of Mauritius is Indian, that Mauritius 
sug&i iB grown entirely by Indian labour and that a large propor¬ 
tion^ it is owned by Indian proprietors. A case like th'8 is, wo 
*ble for examination by the Tariff Board ; and tho 
Legislature should then decide after balancing tho advantage and 
di advantages whether it would bo to the iiPcrosta of India to o’ter 
into a reciprocal agreement with Mauritius, 
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The Minute of Dissent 

of the President and the Indian Members. 

The roasons which havo moved us to write a disserniug minute 
may be stated in a few words : 

(a) The main recommendation has been hedgid in by conditions and 
provisos which arc calculated to impair its utility. 

(H) In places, the language employed is halt-hearted ami apologetic. 

('-) We are unable to agree with the views of our colleagues on Excise, 
° P'gn Capital, imperial Preference anil tne continuation of the Tariff Board. 

fl Our first objoction is to the statement in the Report that 
, w ® 1 "'commend a policy of protection to be applied with dis¬ 
crimination along the lines of the Report.” To formulate a policy 
111 these words is opeu to objection because 

(i) In the first place, it mixes up policy with procedure. 

. ( JI ) In the second place, by emphasising the method of carrying out the 
Policy the vital issue of the problem is obscured. 

p ( II! ) In the third place, it ignores the fact that every country applies 
otection with discrimination suited to its own conditions. 

0 ( Iv ) Fourthly, in our opinion, the outlook of our colleagues is different from 
urs. We do not, therefore, feel justified in subscribing to the view that Protcc- 
°n should bo applied with discrimination “ along the lines of the Report." 


In 


°nr opinion, there should bo an unqualified pronouncement that 


.» uueie ciiiuuiu no an uuquuiiiiuu pruuuui 

fiscal policy best suited for India is Protection. 

. 3. The manifold advantages which a policy of intense indus¬ 

trialisation will secure to India aro undisputed and our unanimous 
inclusion is embodied in paragraph 54 which may bo quoted here : 

“ We have considered generally the advantages and the possible disadvan- 
.J&C8 which would attach to a considerable development of Indian industries. 
Vo have no hesitation in holding that such a development would be very much 
0 the advantage of the country as a whole, creating new sources of wealth, 
^icouraging the accumulation of capital, enlarging the public revermea, provid- 
more profitable employment for labour, reducing the exc» :sive dependence 
( . e country on the unstable profits of agriculture, and finally stimulating thr 
Clonal life and developing the national character." 

4. We would, however, place before the country the gonl to 
aimed at, namely, that India should attain a positiou of one 
p the foremost industrial nations in the world, that instead of 
being a large importer of manufactured goods and exporter mainly 
raw materials, she should so devolop her industries as to enable 
^ cr within a reasonable period of time, in addition to supplying 
"°r own needs, to export hor surplus manufactured goods. With 
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i’al advantages which India possess it is by no means cn 
this goal at an early date. India has an abundant 
materials, a plentiful supply of labour, adequate capital and 
a large home market. All the requisites for industrial growth and 
development* are thus present much more so than in many countries 
which have, ‘without such advantages, attained a commanding 
position in the industrial world. There appears to be no reason 
why India should not reach a similar, if not a higher, position. 
This goal can only bo reached by a whole-hearted co-operation of the 
State and of the people. As pointed out in paragraph 58 of tbo 
Report, the tariff systems prevailing generally throughout the world 
are based on the principle of protection. The State and the people 
co operate and the result is great economic prosperity. Until 
recoritly, the Government <5» India wore unable to frame a to*iff 
policy which would have boon in the best interests of India. That 
position lias now changed. In the first chapter oi tho Report- it has 
been pointed out how India has now attained fiscal autonomy. 
The Government oi India is, therefore, free to adopt, in co-operation 
with tbo Indian Legislature, such measures as may appear to them 
necessary for promoting the industrial development of India and the 
consequent economic prosperity of this country. The appointment 
of this Commission is the result of such freedom conceded to the 
Gove rnment of India under the Reform Scheme. 

5, Wo are unanimous in recommending that a policy of pro¬ 
tection should bo adopted. Our disagreement arises from the fact 
that the policy of protection recommended by our colleagues is 
qualified by tho words “to be applied with discrimination along the 
lines of the Report/’ We do not know of any other country in tho 
world, including the British Dominions, which have so qualified tho 
policy of protection. While it is perfectly relevant for the Commis¬ 
sion to indicate tho lines on which protection may be worked in 
the initial stages, the recommendation of the policy should be clear 
and unequivocal. Whilo our colleagues recommend “a policy of 
protection to be applied with discrimination along tho lines of the 
Report,” our recommendation is that a “policy of protection” should 
be adopted in the best interests of India. The policy has not only 
the unanimous support; of the peoplo of India, but is on tho same 
linos as it prevails in all other protectionist countrios of tho world. 

6. Whilo wo agree that the policy of protection should bo 
applied with discrimination, we do not think that any qualifications 
or limitations should bo made a condition precedent to its adoption- 
We recognise that in the efforts to -attain a prominent position in 
the industrial world, India will have t.o pay a price. The economic 
well-being of India which wo aim at in tlie tariff policy which wo 
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yen# cannot bo obtained without making a sacrifice. ltj_ 
^ason that we agree that the policy should bo applied with 
^Ruination. The discrimination with which we agree is intended 
to minimise such sacrifice as far as possible consistently with reaching 
the goal which we aro putting before the country. We do not 
subscribe to the condition that such discrimination should be “along 
the lines of the Report.” The conditions laid down in Chapter VII 
appear to us to bo stringent, and will entail considerable delay in 
£ivmg effect to the policy which wo have unanimously recommended 
pnd will not produce adequate results. We share the concern shown 
in the Report for the interests of the consumers, and wo agree that 
the policy should bo applied in such a manner as to reduce the 
Hirden on the consumor to the minimum necessary for tho purpose 
jv oarr ying out the object in view. In the present economic condi- 
lon of India, limitations in the interest of the consumers are 
necessary, but we anticipate that if immediate effect is given to tho 
Policy wo recommend, India will begin to grow economically prosper¬ 
ous within a reasonable period of tirao. It is, therefore, necessary 
? clear that while the policy of protection should endure 

i the goal is reached, discrimination must vary according to the 
circumstances for the time being and should not be applied rigidly 
a ong the lines indicated in tho Report. We may point out hero 
while we want India to rise to a commanding position in tho 
matter of her industrial development under the policy of protection, 
our colleagues anticipate as a result of tho qualified policy which 
my recommend that “India for many years to come is likely to 
concont ra t e on the simpler forms of manufactured goods” (paragraph 
* ^ A policy which is likely only to lead to this result for many 
| ^ars to come is not and cannot bo acceptable to the people India. 

D protectionist countries, tho Government and tbo Legislature 
,ls re Pre8enting the people regulate the application of tho policy of 
Protection in a manner most suitable to local conditions and circuits 
Ranees, and there appears to us no reason why the discretion of 
ltJ Government of India and the Indian Legislature should he 
Jittered in any way. The records of tho Provincial and Central 
^'gielatures conclusively show that non-official members have vied 
one another in pressing on tho attention of Government tho 
interests of the masses. We can, therefore, confidently leave the 
ll | t( :resta of the consumers in tho hands of the non-official members 
? the Indian Legislature who are representative of large and \nri< d 
lr derests. We should, therefore, recommend that tho application 
°* Urn policy of protection should he regulated from time to time by 
fe Uch discrimination as may he considered necessary by the Govern* 
Ta eut of India and the Indian Legislature. 
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/While recognising the necessity of caution in the appliq^ 
rinciplo of protection in the interests of the masses we do not 
ilc it would be right to hedge the policy in such a manner as to 
load to inadequate results. Wo may, therefore, emphasise tho fact 
that we desire immediate effect to be given to the policy recommend¬ 
ed by us in order to achieve the object in view as early as possible. 
India’s dependence upon agriculture has found her in serious 
economic difficulties. Through the operation of world causes, the 
cost of living has enormously increased during recent times and 
there is a groat amount of misery prevailing in the land. The 
rovenuo needs of the country have enormously increased and taxation 
has been raised to an unbearable levol. It is, therefore, essentially 
necessary that immediate stpps should be taken to adopt an intense 
policy oi industrialisation to ensure the creation of new sources of 
wealth, encouragemont for tho accumulation of new capital, enlarge¬ 
ment of public revenues and providing more profitable employment 
for labour. 


8. We regret that our colleagues should havo thought it neces¬ 
sary to justify the fiscal policy hitherto pursued; there is consider¬ 
able difference of opinion as to its wisdom or suitability. We aro not, 
therefore, prepared to accept that portion of the Report dealing with 
tho subject. We would, however, point out that all the necessary 
requisites for industrialisation have existed in India for a long time 
and if a policy of protection had been adopted, say at least a gene¬ 
ration ago, if the same freedom to regulate her fiscal policy had been 
conceded to India as was conceded to the Self-Governing Dominions, 
India would have made by this time great progress in the direction 
of industrialisation and would not have been found in the state of 
economic backwardness in which we now find her. 


9. The Industrial Commission has placed on record the policy 
pursued in India in the following words : 

“The commercial instincts of the East India Company had from its earliest 
days in this country led it to make various attempts to improve those Indian 
industries from which its export trade was largely drawn, as for example, by 
organising and financing the manufacture of cotton and silk piece-goods and 
uIk yarn, although this policy met with opposition from vested interests i 
England, winch were at one time sufficiently powerful to insist that it should 
h i suspended and that the Company should instead concentrate on the export 
from India of the raw material necessary for manufactures in England. Tho 
effect of this traditional policy continued for some time after the Company bad 
ceased to be a trading body and even ufter it had been replaced by tho direct 
rule of the Crown, and doubtless moulded such subsequent efforts as were made j 
in f.ic same direction by Government. But as laissez-faire views gradually 
pained increasing acceptance both in England and in India, these spasmodic 
efforts became less frequent and the first e-ffoTt at a genral \ oiicy of industrial 
development took only two forms—a very imperfect provision of technical and 
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education, and the collection and dissemination of commerci 
information.” 

10. As admitted in the Report, in view of her past achieve¬ 
ments, India’s capacity to bean industrial country cannot be doubted. 
The Industrial Commission found that “ the industrial system is 
unevenly and in most cases inadequately developed and tho capitalists 
of tho country with a few notable exceptions have till now left to 
other countries the work of arid the profit from manufacturing her 
valuable raw materials or have allowed thorn to remain unutilized.” 
If the Industrial Commission had not been debarred from consider¬ 
ing tho question of Indian fiscal policy, we venture to think that 
they would have come to the same conclusion as is hold by the people 
of India that this result was to the policy of free trade imposed 
upon India. If a policy duo to 


“ vested interests in England which were at one time sufficiently powerful 

to insist that.the (East India) Company should concentrate on 

the export of raw materials necessary for manufactures in England” (Industrial 
Commission Report). 


had not beon adopted, tho Indian artizans, whose skill was recog¬ 
nised throughout the world, could have easily adapted themselves 
to conditions produced by tho advent of machinery, and the economic 
history of India would have been differently written. We believe 
that the industrial backwardness of India is in no way due to any 
inherent defects amongst the people of India but that it was artifi¬ 
cially created by a continuous process of stifling, by means of a forced 
tariff policy, the inborn industrial genius of the people. In para¬ 
graph 57, doubts have been cast on tho view of the Indian people 
that India was a country of great wealth which attracted foreign 
invasions and drew to its shores adventurous spirits from European 
countries. Wo would fain have left tho past alono as no useful 
purpose can bo served by raking up historical facts which can have 
no direct bearing on the tariff policy which is best suitod to tho 
conditions of India. We are, however, constrained to refer to tho 
po ilion in view of the remarks which our colloagucs have considered 
it necessary to make for arriving at a conclusion on tho subject. 
Tho works of ominent writers such as Meadows Taylor, Reeky, 
Ropmsh Chandra Dutt, Wilson and Professors Hamilton and Jadu- 
nath Sircar show how great India’s economic and industrial position 
was in tho past. A few extracts from these authors will bo found 
in the Appendix. 

Excise Policy. 

11. We must record our dissent from the policy recommended by 
our colleagues in rogard to excise duties, It may be pointed out 
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^ds the close of the Middle Ages internal duties for? 
part, of revenue resources ; but even in those days, rhey 
egarded as an obnoxious method of taxation. The more en¬ 
lightened policy of the modern ago has gradually swept away all 
internal duties which hampered trade and industry and excise on all 
articles excepting those which are injurious to public health and on 
a few luxuries. Our colleagues have in paragraph 143 referrod to 
the excise policy of various countries from which it is evident that in 
most civilized countries such duties are restricted to alcohol and 
tobacco. They state :— 

** the British Colonies and the United States of America excise taxation 
haB gradually been confined to these articles. But on the continent of Europe 
many countries have applied the excise system to other commodities, such as sugar 
and salt., while France employs not only a comparatively wide range of excise 
duties, but also a system of State monopolies under which the whole profits from 
the manufacture of excisable articles, such as tobacco and matches, are secured 
to the State. In Egypt after the establishment of two cotton mills in luOl 
the Government tubjectcd their product to a consumption tax of 8 per cent, as 
compensation i'or the loss of customs revenue. In Japan cotton cloth is subject 
to a consumption tax which comprises both an excise duty on homo production 
nod a surcharge on the customs duty on the imported articl -s ,Y rebate is 
allowed if the cloth is exported. Japan also levies a consumption taxon 
kerosene and an excise duty on sugar.’* 


12 We will state at once that in our view excise duties should be 
restricted to such articles as alcohol and tobacco which are regarded 
as injurious to public health or to public morality and the consump¬ 
tion of which it is desirable to check and to a few luxuries. This is 
the policy which is at present adopted by the United States of 
America and the British Colonies. It has the eupport of Profossor 
Plohn who argues that excise is a justifiable source of revenue when 
it ia levied on articles such as wines, tobacco, etc., whose consump¬ 
tion it is desirable to check in tho interests of tho community and 
that if more revenue is required it may be justifiable to impose excise 
on articles of luxury produced in the country. 

13. As regard? the instances of European countries quoted by our 
colleagues, viz., excise on sugar and salt, it may bo pointed out that 
may well be regarded as a luxury and the question of duty on 
di which India also levies had led to considerable differences of 
opinion and cannot, therofore, bo regarded as a precedent for a 
general excise policy. The case of France and Japan ip. different. 
Franco has adopted a policy of Stato Monopolies under which the 
whole profit from the manufacture of articles is secured to the State. 
A policy of this kind which a State works as a monopoly cannot bo 
regarded o-i a guide for a correct policy on excise matters. Tho con¬ 
sumption tax on cloth manufactured in Japan cannot he held to 
provide any precedent for the purpose of a similar policy in I L dia, 
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is levied in Japan with the specific object of encouf 
of cloth and to economise home consumption, 
be justifiable in Japan becauso she has developed her 
industries under a system of high protection and is able to manufac¬ 
ture for tho purposes of export. This condition docs not apply to 
India which is hardly able to supply 50 per cent, of her own re¬ 
quirements. We have dealt with the excise duty on sugar which 
wo regard as coming within the category of luxury. We are not 
aware of the facts in regard to tho excise duty levied by Japan on 
kerosene, but one instance in one country cannot justify tbo laying 
down of an exciso policy for India. The best principle to follow 
appears to bo that of the British Dominions and this supports tho 
V!ow are recommending. Tho oidy other case which remains 
to bo doalt with is that of Egypt, it is stated that “ in Egypt after 
. 0 establishment of two cotton mills in 1901 the Government sub¬ 
jected their product to a consumption tax of 8 per cent, as compen¬ 
sation for the loss of customs revenue .” Wo wish our colleagues 
had not^quoted tho case of Egypt. In view of tho political control 
which England exorcised over Egypt and tho history of cotton excise 
c ut.y in India embodied in Chapter 10 of the Report, tho conclusion 
appears irresistible that the excise duty on cotton piece-goods in 
Egypt was due more to Lancashire influence than to any idea of 
compensation for the loss of customs revenue. 

14. Our colleaguos recommend the imposition of excise duties 
on certain principles noted in paragraph 151 of the Report. The 
reasons why we do not agree with them have been stated. Wo may 
emphasise tho fact that exciso duties hamper industries and hvid 
to undue interference with local manufacture, and it is for this, 
amongst other reasons, that excise duties ore restricted in almost 
all civilized countries to the articles tho consumption of which it 
is necessary to check in the public interest and to a few luxuries 

15. We may point out that during the period of the war every 
belligerent country was hard pressed to obtain revenue from every 
possible source. In spito of such over-powering needs for revenue 
to carry on the war, none of thorn resorted to excise duties of the 
-Eml which our colleagues have recommended as a general polic}' 
to be adopted in India. An effort is made to meet this point in 
paragragh 146 of tho Report, but we do not regard it as in any 
v,ii y convincing. Tho United States of America has gono dry and 
'till no excise duties of the kind recommended have boon imposed. 
Even ii a large portion of the people of India abstains from indulg- 
ln £ in intoxicating drinks, as is implied in tho wtalement- in tho 
report “wo have pointed out above that the British Treasury is ahlo 
to tux tho general population by means of heavy excise duties un 
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d that this excise does not have the same wide incl 
WV/ it can hardly be regarded as any reason for imp 
cis^duties on the lines recommended. It cannot be contended 
that the noeds of the Indian exchequer can possibly compare with 
the needs of the belligerent countries during the war, and it must 
be obvious that whon none of them resorted to this form of taxa¬ 
tion, it cannot be justified in India as a general policy. In this 
connection, we would invite attention to the case of England herself. 
England raised revenue several times larger than the amount, she 
collected before the war. She imposed a duty of 33 and one-third 
per cent on imported motor cars but did not put any countervailing 
excise duty on locally manufactured cars. England has been a 
free trade country and the principles of that policy coupled with 
the over-powering needs for revenue would have justified the 
imposition of countervailing exeies duties on locally manufactured 
cars. The fact, however, remains that she did not put any oxcise 
duty on cars manufactured in England. This instance alouo is, 
in our opinion, sufficiently conclusive to show that the excise policy 
recommended by our colleagues in regard to local manufactures 
cannot be justified. 


16. We share with our colleagues the concern for the interests 
of the consumers in regard to the application of a policy of pro¬ 
tection. We should like, however, to ask how this* concern is 
consistent with the excise policy which they have recommended. 
They propose that— 

“when an industry requires protection, any further ncc.esrary taxation on 
products may, if other comiitionB are fulfilled, take the form of an excise 
duty Thus an additional import duty. The latt» r should fully countervail the 
former and may be pitched at a little higher rate.” 

One of the conditions referred to is that ‘‘excise duties should 
ordinarily be confined to industries which are concentrated in 
large factories or small areas.” Coupled with this condition is 
the recommendation in paragragh 170, viz “if, on the other hand, 
Government hold that their revenue requirements make it obliga¬ 
tory to levy taxation on cotton cloth in excess of this amount, it 
will be necessary for them to formulate proposals in accordance with 
the T jr inciples we have explained, and to lay these proposals before 
thfliLegislature.” The offeot'of these recommeadations with regard 
to an excise duty' : on cotton piece-goods is as follows :— 

17. Assuming that tho Tariff Board decides that a protective 
duty of 10 per cent, is required for the textile industry and the 
rovonuo requirements ofj Qov< rnmont umke it obligatory to iovy 
excise taxation on cotton cloth to the extent of 5 per oent., the 
import duly will have to bo raised to approximately 17 per coot, 
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/of cloth will thug riso to a parity of 17 per cent, 
condition of India is admitted to be such that a largo 
m the population is undor-clothod and under-fed. It is a 
well-known fact that prices of cotton piece-goods have considerably 
risen during recent years and tho effect of it on this article of 
necessity may bo judged from tho apoech of our colleague, Mr. 
C. W. Rhodes in the Legislative Assembly. Ho pointed out that 
tho average consumption of cloth in India before tho war was 
18 yards por head, while in 1920-21 it had gone down to 10 yards. 
The consumers in India will have to bear the necessary burden in 
the wider interests of the country, as a result of the protective 
policy which the Commission has recommended. To suggest that 
further bunions should bo imposed upon them by increased import 
duties for the purpose of countervailing excise duties is hardly 
consistent with tho interests of the consumers, many of whom havo 
to be content with insufficient clothing. 

18. Our colleagues have referred to tho power w'hicb tho 
Central Legislature exercises under the Reforms and have stated 
that the question of cotton excise dutios should bo left to the 
decision of Government and the Legislature. We havo already 
recorded our confidence in the Contral Legislature in regulating the 
Policy of protection and we would havo unhesitatingly accoptod 
their recommendation if the policy of excise duties, as recommended 
by our colleagues, was sound in principle. The exercise of discretion 
is only possible in matters which are sound in principle. We have 
shown that the excise policy as rocommoudod by our colleagues is 
unsound in principle, and the question of the direction of tho 
legislature cannot thorofore arise. As, howovor, the constitutional 
Question has been raised by our colleagues, it is necessary to - note 
what the actual position is. In all countries enjoying responsible 
government the Legislature is wholly elected and tho executive 
government is responsible to the Legislature. During tho transi¬ 
tional period the position iii India is different. Tho Go eminent 
uot responsible to the Legislature, and that body is not wholly 
elected. The budget estimates are prepared by the Executive 
Lovornment and important items are non-votablo. Even in regard 
to the items which aro subject to tho voto of the Legislature tho 
Powor of reinstatement vests in the Governor-General. Tho con¬ 
stitution of the Legislature also requires examination. There aro 
149 members in tho Legislative Assembly. Aa. mn-ng that every 
member is present—experience has shown that this has not booh so 
m practice—47 non-official membors can, with the help of tjhe official 
voto, out-vote 71 non-official members. It must bo obvious thoroforo 
that tho result of a voto in the Legislative Assembly unles# there is 
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□ajority of non-official members, cannot be regarded 
acting the views of the country. If the policy of excise 
recommended by our colleagues, was sound in principle 
and the vote of the non-official members of the Assombly had a 
binding eiToct we would have no hesitation in accepting the recom¬ 
mendation to leave the decision to such vote. We, howevor, hold 
that excise duties beyond the limitation indicated by us nre not 
sound in principle. Wo, therefore, reiterate our conclusion that 
excise duties in India should be restricted to alcohol, tobacco, and 
such other articles, tho consumption of which it is desirable to check 
in tho interests of the community, and to a fow articlos of luxury. 

Cotton Excise 


19. We have nothing to add to tho history of the cotton excise 
dutios contained in the Report, but we do not agree with the con¬ 
clusion arrived at. Our colleagues provide for a possibility of excise 
duties being levied on cotton piece-goods and other articles of local 
manufacture which is opposed to the policy generally adopted by tho 
civilised world and is contrary to the conclusion which we have 
come to in regard to tho geuoral policy of excise dutios. 

20. The Indian point of view is conclusively shown by tho evi¬ 
dence of witnesses who appeared before us. It is that the people of 
India are opposed to tho levy of cotton excise duties either to 
countervail tho import duty or for revenue purposos. Questions 
wore asked by members of the Commission as to whether they 
would agree to the imposition of an oxciso duty on cotton piece- 
goods for revenue purposos, and the answer was mostly an emphatic 
negative. The debates in the Indian Legislature havo provod 
beyond doubt that tho sentiment of the people of India is opposed 
to this form of taxation. It has bfeen admitted in the roport that 
excise duty on cotton piece-goods is no longer fully countervailing 
and that in spite of this fact “//tf great majority (of witnesses) both 
Indian and European have demanded its abolition ” 

21. We have pointed ont in the previous chapter what in our 
opinion Bhould bo tho policy in regard to excise duties and wo 
believe that correctly represents the Indian view. Wo cannot 
understand why our colleagues have recommended that— 

“ the British Government should announce its intention of allowing the 
Government of India to decide the question in agreement with the Indian 
legislature.’ 1 


Ibis recommendation casts a doubt upon the fiscal freedom which 
India ha*' already attained. The recommendation undo by our 
colleagues is in contradiction of tho history embodied in Chapter T 
of tho Report showing bow India has now become fiscally free. In 
paragraph 4 of tho Report, reference is made to tho Despatch of tho 
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of State dated the 30 th June 1921 in which he s.ajl 

_ Accepted on behalf of His Majesty 1 s Government the principle 

recommended by the Joint Committeo in their Report on clause 33 
of the Government of India Bill. India is, therefore, entitled to 
regulate her customs tariffs as is most suitable to herself and it 
appears to us highly prejudicial to the interests of this country for a 
Commission like this to suggest that any such announcement is neces¬ 
sary bofore action can bo taken in the matter of cotton excise duties. 

22. Our colleagues proceed to point out the financial difficulties 
of the Government of India. We concede that such difficulties do 
exist, but it is necessary to point out that the cotton excise duty 
^vas not imposed for revenue purposes, that it was loviod purely to 
propitiate Lancashire and that the amount of revenue received has 
substantially increased during recent years in consequence of higher 
prices of piece-goods as the result of war conditions. It may be of 
interest to note that the average annual revenue from cotton excise 
duty for five years precoding the war was only Eg. 48,41,100. In 
Other parts of the Report, recommendations have been made to 
abolish certain duties which were levied expressly for rovenue 
purposes, and the following statement shows the efToct of such 
recommendations on the revenues of tho Government of India. 


Abolition of export duty on tea 
Abolition of import duty on machinery 
Abolition of import duty on raw materials 
Abolition of import duty on coal 
Abolition of import duty on hides and skins 


60 lakhs. 
105 lakhs. 

61 lakhs. 
5 lakhs- 

62 lakhs. 


293 lakhs. 


A further recommendation is that semi-manufactured goods used in 
Indian industries should be taxed as lightly as possible. The esti¬ 
mated income from articles wholly or mainly manufactured is 
R*. 4,77,00,000 which will, if the recommendation is accepted, bo 
reduced by an amount which can hardly bo negligible. 

24. It will be observed that revonuo considerations have riot 
deterred our colleagues from recommending tho abolition and 
reduction of those duties which have been specifically imposed for 
revenue purposes, nor have they prevented them from recommending 
payment of bounties and subsidies. It. is only when the quest ion of 
abolishing tbo cotton excise duty ia concerned, that thr ir keen 
solicitude ior Government- revenues manifests itself. It has already 
been pointed out that cotton exfcite duty ia not levied for revenue 
purposes, that there is an overwhelming feeling amongst the Indian 
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to abolish this duty ard that the Government 
•eady declared their intention of roraoving it. It has been 
unanimously decided that the Commission is not in a position to 
determine what amount of protective duty is necessary in regard to 
any article and the duty of enquiring into and making recommenda¬ 
tions on the subject has beon left to the Tariff Board. Tho whole 
ca'-o for excise duties has beon based on the revenue requirements 
of tho Government of India. It appears to us that the real remedy 
to put Imperial finance on a sound basis is to take immediate 
measures to fill the reservoir of India’s national wealth from which 
State revenue can bo easily drawn. The best way to replenish the 
reservoir s to stimulate industrial development by a policy of 
protection. Wo may quote in this connection the case of the United 
States of America and Japan. 




Tho following statement furnishes tho growth of state rovenues in 
those countries. 


United Stati 

SS OP AMERICA 

Japan 

Year 

Duties Collected 

Year 

Duties Collected 


Millions of dollars 


Thousands of Yen 

1870 

1915 

1916 

33 822 

1875 

154*5 

1917 

3 3'019 

1880 

182*7 

1918 

G1'696 

1885 

1781 

1919 

G9'435 

1890 

226 5 

1920 

74 414 

1895 

129 6 



1900 

229*4 



1905 

287 T 



1910 

326’3 



1920 

308 0 



1921 

275 0 



1922 

330 0 




The above figures speak for themselves. In our opinion, thero 
hue, the real remedy is to improvo the economic condition of India 
by promoting its industrial advancement and not by imposing 
excite duties on local manufactures. 

25. r i he revenue duties—and 11 per cent on textiles is a 
revenue duty—have been imposed without reference to their pro- 
t.untivo effect and such duties have been levied irrespective of their 
Ulect on local manufactured goods. A duty of 15 per cent is 
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6n articles wholly or mainly manufactured, 25 porl 
and 30 per cent on silk piece-goods. Though sugar may 
regarded as an article of luxury and on which excise duties 
aro levied in some countries and silk piece-goods are classified 
amongst articles of luxury, no excise duty is levied on any of those 
articles. It is difficult to understand why our colleagues have 
shown in view of all tbeso facts so much concern about cotton excise 
duty which was admittedly imposed not for revenue purposes but 
for other well-known reasons. 


2G. As already pointed out, the British Government has not 
imposed any excise duty on such an article of luxury as motor 
cars when she levied so high a duty as 33 and one-third per cent 
on their import. If the Government of India desire to maintain an 
import duty of 11 per cent on textiles for the same reasons as they 
levy import duties on othor articles they may retain it at that figuro. 
If thoy consider that they can reduce it to 7*5 per cent or any other 
figure, they aro perfectly free to do so ; but wo hold the emphatic 
view that fer maintaining India’s self-respect it is necessary to 
abolish the cotton excise duty. 


27. Our colleagues subscribe to the suggestion of a clean slate. 
If that is so, then the conclusion is inevitable that the cotton exciso 
duty must go. This is the unanimous sentiment of the people of 
India and should, wo think, be given effect to immediately. 
'V bother anything should be written in the slato again after it 
has been wiped clean must depend upon the policy of exciso duties 
laid down for this country and in regard to which we have express¬ 
ed our views in the previous chapter. 

2(S, There is one aspect of tho question to which spooial atten¬ 
tion should be drawn. When, in consequonco of the first gift of 
£100 millions which India contributed for the prosecution of the 
war, India was allowed to raiso the import duty on cotton textiles 
to 7‘5 per cent without raising tho excise duty on cotton piece- 
goods manufactured in India, a storm of protest was raked by tho 
liancashire interest in Parliament which led to much embittei nont 
of feeling in India. Again, in 1921, tho needs of revenue became 
insistent probably owing to tho loss sustained by tho policy of 
Reverse Councils and the import duty on cotton textiles was raised 
t° 11 per cent. The agitation which was carried on in England is 
wall-known. The Report records the facts in tho following words * - 


“Tho whole question is permeated with suspicion nnd resentment ; and 
th. :-r. f 1 1 nKB have been kept alive by tho action taken by tho r^pr. ecntutivoB 
°f the Eanoaphiro cotton industry in ] J17, in 1 OSl and again within the last 
- ’ months, the system which their influence had for so many years imposed 
ttpon India.’ 
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We should like to invite attention to'the political e][FeJ 
of such agitation by Lancashire representatives. It is, in 
opinion, essentially necessary that cordial relations should 
subsist between India and England. The imposition of cotton 
e::ci:<o duties is one of tho principal causos of estrangement between 
tb* t wo countries. Far-sighted statesmanship demands that this 
causo should bo removed. The Indian sentiment on the question 
is decisive. The evidence placed before us conclusively proved 
this. It would be unwise to deal with the question by resorting 
to expedients which will not bo acceptable to tho Indian people. 
The best mode of promoting cordial relations and better under¬ 
standing between the people of tho two countries is boldly to face 
the problem and in a spirit of political sagacity to abolish tho 
cotton excise duty at once. It is needless to point out that unless 
this course is adopted, Lancashire will not cease to agitato on tho 
subject and such agitation will bo a constant source of ill-feeling 
betwoen the two countries. 

Imperial Preference. 


30. We recognise that Imperial Preference is a means of 
strengthening the ties amongst a Commonwealth of Free Nations 
Tho exchange of trade amenities, not in a spirit of bargain, but 
as a free gift, baa the effect of cementing tho bond amongst free 
nations forming a Commonwealth. It may l>o pointed out in this 
connection that the Dominions conceded the principle of prefer¬ 
ence after they had attained full responsible government “ consistent 
v:i'h their own interests and not injurious to them, elves” Great 
Lritain followed in 1919 and “ introduced a preferential system, 
i lie gave freely such preferences as she fell could be granted con 
sutently loith the interests of her own people and the requirement 
of her ov" fiscal policy .” Groat Britain and the Dominions aro 
able to regulate the policy of Imperial Preference on these li r 
because they aro politically and fiscally free. The prineii 
Imperial Preference implies the uncontrolled power of initiating, 
granting, varying and withdrawing preference from time to time 
cousi-tently with each country’s interest and on lineB which aro 
not injurious to itself. India must therefore possess tho same 
supreme powers as are enjoyed by the Dominions boforo Imperial 
Preference can become for her a matter of practical politics. India 
has not yet reached Dominion status. She is in a transitional 
stage ; bor Government is not responsible to ber Legislature but to 
tho British Parliament, Any acceptation in praetico of tho prin¬ 
ciple of Imperial Preference would make her liable to measures of 
preference at a time when she is not entitled to determine them 
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wholly elected Legislature with her Gowoj 
such Legislature as is the case in all the" 


vpte or a 
ponsiblo to 
110Q8. 

31. It j g an admitted fact that the Dominions have regulated pre¬ 
ference as it has suited them from time to time. The British policy 
ln re 6a-rd to the grant of preference to Indian tea has been on the 
same lines. We do not wish to enter into the controversy as to 
whether reducod import duty on Indian tea is real preference or not. 

1315. a resolution was moved in Parliament asking for a reduc¬ 
tion of import duty on Indian tea. The mover clearly disclaimed 
ar, y idea of basing it on Imperial Preference, but urged the reduction 
on the ground that as the Indian tea was consumod by the poorer 
it would be a relief to them. Mr. Lloyd George, who was 
fhon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, opposed tho resolution on the 
ground that it would bo construed as preference and might lead to 
retaliation by China which was a largo buyer of Lancashire goods. 

ho point to which we wish to draw special attention is that while a 
preference of 2d. per pound was granted in 1920-21, tho budget esti¬ 
mates for 19*21-22 reduced it to 1 and half pence. We mention this 
jp or( ler to confirm tho principle underlying Imperial Preference that 
t o country granting it lias full power of initiating, granting, varying 
withdrawing preference as it suits tho interests of its own people. 
‘>uch power India does not possess at present. It docs not enjoy tho 
Powers which a member of tho Commonwealth possessing Dominion 
• r atii 3 does. The logical conclusion, therefore, is that India cannot 
u ucept the principle of Imperial Preference until sho has attained 
Responsible government, and is able to regulate her fiscal policy by 
fho vote of a wholly elected legislature. 

32. Tbe Report summarises the present economic condition of 
ndia, and the conclusion arrived at is embodied in paragraph 257, 

^■fter recording the fact that mo 3 t of tho witnesses expressed fcbem- 
8 c!vcq against the principle of Imperial Preference, it states that 

“ a second argument which has weighed with many witnesses is tiiat pro’ 
cren ce ia equivalent to the grant or a bounty to the British manufacturer at 
• ‘ ^ xpeusu of the Indian consumer, U at ludia is poor while British is rich, ami 
^ a* it is not reasonable to expect the poor country to make a gift to the rich 
1 • We have explained tiiat in our opinion this view of the question «* not; 
unreasonable, and that any general system of preference would undoubtedly 


that bt should be called upon to bear. This argument might bo met by 
assertion of a second prmcipl namely, that Imperial Preference ! 6ul.I not 


ini 

it fair 
th, 

Evolve auy appreciable los<4 to India. 

33. India cannot be called upon at present to suffer any econo¬ 
mic i U6g ag s ^ 0 j fl p Dor ani ] ftR fbe consumers will have to boar a ■ or- 
amount of burden in tho larger interests of tho country under 
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protection which we are recommending. If this 
effect to immediately, it is likely to become fruitful w 
e^mfxt few years and the economic condition of the people will 
improve. India by that time will have attained responsible govern¬ 
ment, which has been promised to her ; then as a Self-Governing 
Member of the Commonwealth she will, wo feel confident, be ready 
to adopt a policy of Imperial Preference. 

34. Paragraph 255 of the Report records the fact of the 
“ almost complete unanimity with which Indian witnesses opposed the 
principle of Imperial Preference” 


One of the principal roasons for this opposition is, in our opinion > 
the fact that India is not free, i.e, does not enjoy Dominion status 
in the Empire. The Hon’blo Lala Ilarkisben Lai pointod this out 
in his evidence. He expressed himself in favour of the principle 
of Imperial Preference on the distinct condition that the political 
status of India should be the same as that of the other partners in 
tho Empire. Captain Sassoon also favoured the principle but con¬ 
ditionally upon the right of India to withdraw such preferences 
when her interests required her to do so. It will be obvious that 
Indian sentiment is practically unanimous against Imperial Prefer¬ 
ence in view oi India’s present political status in the Empire. Tho 
conclusion is tberoforo inevitable that this question can only become 
a matter of practical politics when the promised goal of responsible 
government is reached. 

35. It may well ho argued that while subscribing to tho princi¬ 
ple of Imperial Preference our conclusion leads to the postpone¬ 
ment of its application to the time when India attains her full status 
in the Commonwealth. This is practically tho unanimous view of 
the peoplo of India. We are, however, of opinion that tho Indian 
view would be favourably inclined to accept tho immediate appli¬ 
cation of the principle provided conditions are created to placo 
India at once on the same footing a9 tho Self-Governing Dominions 
in this matter. It may be pointed out that in 1918 when the Gov¬ 
ernment of India proposed a further gift of about £45 millions to 
Great Britain for tho prosecution of the war, they left the decision 
to the vote of tho non-official members of the Imperial Legislative 


Council. It is therefore possible even under the political status 
which India now enjoys to so arrange matters as to bring about in 
practice the position which tho Dominions occupy. We will there¬ 
fore recommend that the power of initiating, granting, varying and 
withdrawing Imperial Preference in regard to every article should 
vest by legislation or other equally effective means in the non olficial 
members of tho Legislative Assembly. They will thus bo empowered 
by noli official vote to regulate the policy of Imperial 1’rcforenco with 
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^freedom on the same lines as those enjoyed by fcho 
• Wig Dominions. 

In paragraph 225 of the Eeporfc, it is statod 

“when the country receiving the preference supplies practically the whole 



■ » — W VVU44 Wi J 

market, then the price to the consumer will bo regulated by the lower rate. 

ie bounty to the foreign manufacturer will cease and the consumer will e. r 
the benefit of the lower rate.” 


In paragraph 22G it is stated that 

“after the preference is given, the price to the cons u in i* for a time may be 
egulated by the higher rate of daty and the manufacturers of the favoured 
^ ountry will receive, as has been already explained, a bonus of the diflvreuce 
pe ween the two rates. The effect of this bonus is to stimulate the trade of the 
mauufacturers of the country receiving the preference and in a short time they 
a y secure for themselves the whole market, driving out altogether the non- 
preferred manufacturers. The price to the consumer will then be regulated 
i lower °r preferential rate of duty, and the favoured manufacturers will 
'.IK the price falls to tue true competitive level. But th.y have not thnvby lost 
cmnT 10 C of the preference. Their gam is represented by the additional 

A \ r er °* *be market which they have secured for themselves at the expense of 

J!! r j DOn ' prcfcrred rivals * Thus thc y benefit even when the consumer haa 
'-eaBecl to suffer.” 


It is contended that when the whole supply arrives from 
the preferred country the consumer will cease to suffer. This is 
contingent upon thero being in the preferred country sufficient inter- 
a competition to regulate the price on a competitive basis. In 

sealing with the policy of protection attention has been drawn t 0 
o clanger of a possible combination of manufacturers for the 

mipose of exploiting the domestic consumer. It is further stated 
paragraph 86) that a protectionist system certainly gives an oppor- 
cunity for undesirable forms of combination, 

Drio .4* * rce * rat ! e country no combination of manufacturers is able to k«vp 

DarV i a corai nodity above the world price. If all the manuiuetun*ra or a 

b , , lcu ar 9 0Ulltr y agreed not to Bull below a certain price the only effect would 
iat fc beir borne market would be captured by tue foreign manufacturers 
• *ng at the world price. The case of the protectionist countries ib different. 
cr ® we have a tariff wall affording, when the foreign manufacturers have bet n 
ii th i° r deluded, a certain latitude of price to the horn manufacturers, 

flatter do not combine, the home price will be regulated by the ordinary 
aihKf ° nS °* * nt(;rua * competition. But by means of combinations, it is poa- 
Cnn?r tlui ,lome mauu f a cturers to keep the price distinctly above the t rue 
petitlve level without inviting foreign competition.” 

fho Report points out various remedies to be applied in U o 
vent of such a combination materialising in India. Under Indian 
onditions such combinations are a remote contingency but in 
^tvanced countries they are far more possible. Applying this 
hal°gy to preferred countries the Indian consumer is likoly to 
^uuor heavily when by means of preference the competitive foreign 
bvmufacturers have been excluded and the prices are maintained 
58 
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.Wei. Tho case of the monopoly in “shipping” is 

po ‘ nt - , Tha Indian people have to pay comparatively 
rates of freight; because competition has been eliminated and 
a practical monopoly has boon created. Combinations of manufac¬ 
turer.; in India would be easily known and tho Indian Government 
can devise adequate measures to counteract thoir evil effects on tho 
consumer. When, however, competitive foroign manufacturers 
inivo boon eliminated and tho whole Indian market boconios tho 
monopoly of the manufacturers of a preferred country, tho consumers 
may be penalised to a heavy extent and the Government of India 
may be powerless to take immediate and effective measures tn 
counteract the evil. The remedy would of course bo to withdraw 
preference, but tho foreign manufacturers having lost the important 
Indian market may have reduced production and may not find 
themselves in a position to ro-enter tho market to the bonofit of 
tno Indian consumer. There is, therefore, clear danger in the grant 

“ I , “i t " rt!nc0 a, "I tho loss to tho consumer in India may not prove 
to bo temporary as stated in paragraph 227. F 

, „ 23i . attention is drawn to a possible advan- 

lhe matter ° f her ° xporb trado - It is stated that 
c-iim«ctions P b *° b “ iW " P ,Ur * cli «hlppi«B 

exponen. of U*. country BrantlwX * eo V*<l™<* "HI .{We th- 

•f the country reccing tbs pMUnoe ?n in ,he au ¥* 

aokd from n particular country, tli y will b n t \ ' lrn l’ ortR ' ir ' : attr- 

artractcd to that country - “ teudenoy for exports t„ be 

We are not satisfied whether in view of the actual trado between 
India and England any sue!. ... age wln aocruo . Th °® 

IS ^ “ Policy >^y penalise the Indian producer, by 

Li !' K i ,T T? n f bUy0r f’ ““Petition amongst whom main 
tolnfc a standard of world prices for Indian produce. It may ft ls6 

be remarked that there is a v, ry strong feeling amongst the Indian 
people in favour of an Indian mercantile murine. Reference has 

tiJ^Tr 0 / 11 i° Rei,ort In p « r ^« r tph 131 to this fooling .and re 
cently it found expression in tho Central Legislature. Nothing 

• )® uId ln o« r °P«nion bo done which will bavo the effect of retard* 

it, » “fouft? ° f 9 mCrea " Ule marlno in India, or of making 

nur colleagues should have ploadod for 
» ground amongst others o/ maintaining 
(t . * 4ie question of naval defence of 

entirely different footing, and ought not 
ard in this c nneotipn It, might have tho 
al oonti iverey wbieli U beat avoided at tho 


39. Wo regret that 
imperial Proferonoo on th 
th> British Navy. Wo 
tho Empire stands on an 
* r have boon brought forv 
effect id reviving a politic 
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juncture. Jn our opinion the question stands on In^ 

_ alone and should bo examined from that point of view, 
defence of the Empire depends upon various other standpoints, 
aud the maintenace of the Indian Army which has served the 
interests of tho Empire in the various parts of the world will have 
a pronounced bearing on the issue. As tho question has been raised 
wo will content ourselves by remarking that the economic prosperity 
^hich wo anticipate as the result of extensive industrialisation will 
’n course of time enable India to maintain in Indian waters a navy 
feufliciont. for the defence of India, officered and manned by Indians. 
It will also provo a valuable Imperial asset. 

40. Having drawn attention to tho possibilities which a policy 
of Imperial Preference may lead to, wo leave the matter with full 
confidence in the hands of the non-official members of the Legislative 
Assembly in the conviction that as representatives of the people of 
India and fully conversant with Indian sentiment they will give effect 
to it in a maimer consistent with Indian interest in all its aspects. 


41. We wish to make it perfectly clear that, we have dealt with 
*‘ le Question of Imperial Preference as between England and India 
and not as affecting tho British Dominions and Colonies. Wo are 
unanimous in thinking that a different policy should bo adopted in 
• to trade relations with other pans of the British Empire, 
Our colleagues recommend in paragraph 264 that 


“ Hitherto, in discussing the question of Imperial Preference we hnv * con- 
Jin-d our consideration to prof* icnces granted to the mother country. With re- 
* ' 1 ' » to other parts of the Empire, • • would recommend n different policy. W'c. 
8ll ggv.*Mi that tu the United h u| m should be offered such pr<ffences at India 
11,l y hud she is able to offer without appreciable injury to licTs.-lf. With I 

other parts, of the Empire, we recommend a policy of neipr city ouch a** 
fi rta< iy adopted by more than on Dominion for ur r-Dominmn trad*: relation* ; 
‘ ;it is to bay, preferences should 1 .* ... anted only as the result of ugru'.-menls 
"*®h might prove to the rnutu.d vantage of belli parrieB. In this conm-ct ion, 
‘i lia would doubtless not be unmindful of the fact that »d already enjoys the 
ncfit of certain concession 1 : gran* -d by Canaria and New Zealand. The agree- 
Ir,, ‘ u ts which we contemplate would I purely voluntary ; there would be re kind 
°blij at.ion on India to enter ini • f h.-ra unless her own interests ippcau'd to 
1 '•iimiKi it ; and it i* . virient ilmt political considerations could not be cxclu.hd 
1,1 determining whether it was desirable for India to enter into an economic 
•hr on at or not.” 


In the next paragraph 265, it is stated that.. 

U \N * think it is necessary that Lht.re should be laid down for Iikbu : <>m • 
' *'‘ r y “f the nature outlined above in regard to trade r- talons v >r’. efhi r parts 
' **'•’ Empire We have alr< ad\ m. ution. l that India : ives pref.-ren.* > n<-m 

11 ida a.. 1 New Zealand. ^SY. uiideTKtsnd that proposals f r r. < iprocriM were 
* ■ecivc(j ) JX jjiju from one of t hm Dominions. W. drive br»*n r »vntly ufurninl 
-y the Uanadinu Government Trad. rommuponir to India that a p’vft* i. mi 
] u ”tor ears giac’i d to C anada \\tul rrulnn ih prefernt t n I ney f r in. 'veil 
1,0W| » maker of American ra~s destined for the Indian mark, to 1. n u !<• in 
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would be regarded as a graceful reciprocal act on the part of 
probable that this benefit could be conferred on Canada without any 
loss to India.” 


<SL 


42. We cannot agreo t,o any trade agreements being entered into 
with any Dominion which discriminates against the people oi this 
country. We believe we are voicing the unanimous opinion of the 
people of India when we say that no agreements based even on 
r eciprocity in trade matters should be entered into with any Dominion 
which has on its statute book any anti-Asiatic legislation applying 
to the Indian people. Our colleagues point out the fact that Cauada 
and Now Zealand have conferred certain preferences on India. To 
the Indian people their self-respect is of far more importance than 
any economic advantage which any Dominion may choose to confer 
by means of ureferential treatment. We may confidently stato that 
the people of India would much prefer tho withdrawal of such 
preference as they would not caro to be economically indebted to 
any Dominion which does not treat them as equal members of tho 
British Empire having equal rights of citizenship. 

43. Wo are not opposed to negotiations being opened for trade 
agreements on a reciprocal basis, but the condition precedent must, be 
the recognition of the right of Indians to equality of status. The 
first principle of Imperial solidarity must, in our opinion, bo equal 
treatment of all nations forming part of tho Empire. The facts aa 
regards tho treatment meted out to Indians are too well-known to 
be mentioned here. We will therefore content ourselves with 
recording our emphatic view which we think reflects tho feeling of 
tho whole country that no trade agreement should bo ontered into 
with any Dominions unless it agrees to treat the Indian people on a 
footing of equality and to repeal all anti-Adatic legislation in so far 
as it applies to the people of this country. 

44. We will now summarise our conclusions in regard to 
Imperial Preference : 


(I) \V> arc in favour of tho principle of Imperial Preference on the distinct 
condition that India should in tirs matter be put pn the same footing of freedom 
as it mjoyod by the Self-Governing Dominions, and that tho non-official 
pjoinl»T8of the Legislative Assembly should lx< eivon power by legislation or 
other equally effective means to initiate, grant, vary and withdraw preference as 
may be necessary in the interest of India in ah its aspects. 

(II) That the condition precedent to any agreement with a British Dominion 
in trade matterB on the baais of reciprocity should be the recognition of the right 
of Mm Indian people to a status of complete equality and the icptal of all anti- 
Asiatio laws so far as they apply to the people of India. 

Foreign Capital 


45. The only exception which our colleagues make in recorn- 
nunding free and unconditional introduction of foreign capital 
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policy of protection is adopted and a tariff wall is ere 
ed in paragraph 202 which roads as follows :— 



We think, however, that where Government grants anything in the nature 
( 'f a monopoly or concession, where public money is giwn to a company in the 
form of any kind of subsidy or bounty, or where a license is granted to act. as a 
public utility company, it is reasonable that Government should make coTtain 
pul at ions. Where the Indian Government is grantine concessions or where 
t* ° Indian tax-payers’ momy is being devoted to the stimulation of an entor- 
prise, it is reasonable that special stress should be laid on the Indian character 
of the companies thu> favoured. In all such cases we think it would be Tcasnn- 
' l ' le to insist that companies enjoying such concessions should he incorporated 
and registered in India with rupee capital, that there should be a reasonable 
proportion of Indian Directors on the Board and reasonable facilities should be 
offered for the training of Indian apprentices at Government expense.*’ 


4G. Wo aro unable to appreciate the distinction drawn between 
^otnpanios getting Government concessions and companies establish* 
themselves behind the tariff wall erected under the policy of 
Protection. We can understand such a distinction undor a policy 
°f free trade. Tho Government of India have, as pointed out iri 
ihe Report, laid down the following policy under the freo trade 
c °nditions :— 


'*Thc settled policy of the Government of India is that no concession should 
>u given to any firms iu regard to industries in India unless such firms have a 
upec capital, unless tuch films have a proportion, at any rate, of Indian 
r otors, and unless such firms allow facilities for, Indian apprentices to be 
r aincd in their works.” 


4*7. The distinction to be drawn on the question undor a policy, 
trade and that of protection is obvious. In tho former case 
Idle grant of concession is a favour justifying the laying down of 
special conditions. This was done by the Government of India. 
Antler a policy of protection, the right to establish an industrial 
putorprise behind the tariff wall is a concession in itself. There 
* a really no distinction between Government granting subsidies or 
bounties out of money collected by them by way of taxation and 
allowing an industry to tax the people directly by means of higher 
prices resulting from protective duties. In both cases, it iB tho 
People of India who have to pay tho price either as tax*payore or 
consumers. Industrial concerns benefit either directly from 
Government subsidies or bounties or indirectly by higher prioos 
due to protective duties. If the imposition of conditions is ju iifi- 
a blo in the one case, it i6 equally justifiable in tho other. Our 
conclusion therefore is that every company desiring to establish 
an industry after the policy of protection has boon adopted in 
lodi'i should be subject to the same conditions which aro recommend¬ 
ed by our colleagues, iiz. } that all such companies should bo 
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i^ated and registered in India with rupeo capital, that* 
be a reasonable proportion of Indian Directors on the Board 

ho given for the training of 


iSL 


and that reasonable facilities should 
Indian apprentices. 


48. There are special reasons why all industrial companies should 
bo incorporated and registered in India with a rupee capital. In this con¬ 
nection, we should like to quote Sir Frederick Nicholson. He says 

I beg to record my strong opinion that in the matter of Indian industries, 

wn are bound to consider Indian interests firstly, secondly, and thirdly . 

I mean, by firstly, that the local raw products should b ' 4 utilised, by secondly, 
that industries should be introduced, and by thirdly, that the profits of such 
industries should remain in the country, 


Our colleagues^ have stated in paragraph 293 that in their opinion 
whether the immediate profit goes to a foreign or an Indian 
capitalist, the main and ultimate end, namely, tho enrichment of 
the country will be attained.” We may point out the fallacy 
underlying this argument. 1 he enrichment of the coantry depends, 
iu the words of Sir Frederick Nicholson, upon tho profits of the 
industry remaining in the country. National wealth can thus be 
increased in a shorter period of time than by the taking away of 
industrial profit to foreign countries. 


49. It appears to us that there is some confusion in the treat¬ 
ment of considerations relating to capital contained in the Report 
Loan capital and ordinary capital are mixed up. It is only in 
regard to this latter form of investment that there can be room for 
difference of opinion, and the balance of advantage has to bo as¬ 
certained. Our colleagues point out the advantages of a rapid 
development of industries as conducing to the relief of consumers. 
Wo aro unanimous in thinking that, in the interests not only of tho 
consumers but of tho economic advancement of tho country, it ib 
essentially necessary that industrialisation should proceed at a 
i ipid pace. It is becauso wo apprehend that the progross will 
be slow that wo have demurred to tho stringent conditions which 
ve attached to the policy of protection and the 
with which they havei circumscribed it. Wc will, 
therefore, state at once that wo would raise no objection to foreign 
capital in india obtaining tho benefit c j the protective policy provid¬ 
ed mutable conditions aro laid down to safe-guard the essential 
i.iturosts of India, 


50. We must not be understood as subscribing to tho reason¬ 
ing adopted by our colleagues in agreeing to the introduction of 
foreign capital in India behind tho tariff wall. We phculd like to 
attention to the following extract from paragraph 289 of the 
Report;— 
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oyer>yer, apart from the intrinsic benefits of increased supply of cap* 
^who brings his capital to Tndta supplies India with many thi 1 

her present stage she stands greatly in need. It is on the whole 
capitalist who imports into the country the technical knowledge 
"I t ‘ 1K organisation which are needed to give an impetus to industrial dovelop- 
‘ . ^ is tl) kim that vve must look largely at first for the introduction of 

LW llll lustriea aud for instruction in the economies of mass production.” 

^ o rogrot that our colleagues should have thought fit to depreciate 
, ? e capacity of Indians in the matter of industrial enterprise. The 
istory of such industrial development as has been possible under 
reo trade conditions shows that Indians have freely imported 
ecbuiicai skill from abroad pending the training of Indian appren- 
ices, and have conclusively shown their capacity to organise and 
( ovelop largo scale industries. The lack of capital to which repeat- 
?' references have been made is due more to the risks involved 
111 ®®toblishing now industries under free trade principles than to 
ii tl inadequacy of capital. This was, in our opinion, clearly 
proved by the industrial activities which resulted from the indirect 
protection afforded by war conditions. The enormous amounts 
uoh the Government of India have been ablo to borrow in India 
l° r * purposes is another proof that adequate capital is available 
fl India for investment in safe and 9 ound channels ensuring a 
yavonubio return. A policy of protection will give the necessary 
\v*n' i 0 *’ ? nf ^' vo ^old the view that reasonably adequate capital 
* 1 be available under such a policy. In support of this view wo 
* uuote from the evidence of Mr. Shakespear of Cawnpore who 
^ a ed that once confidence was created, by adopting a policy of pro- 
the difficulty in obtaining capital would largely disappear. 
ls uecausa wo desire that industrialisation should proceed very 
upldly that we are prepared to accept the advent for foreign capital 
0 accelerate the pace. 

tl * i ^ afc ° nC ° l 1roceoc l *° state tho conditions which wo 

\ nk 8 hould be laid down in regard to foreign enterprise with 
Florence to manufacturing industries in India : 

(1) Such companies should be incorporated and registered 

in India in rupee capital. 

(2) 1 here should bo a reasonable proportion of Indian 

Directors on tho Board. 

(3) Reasonable facilities should bo offered for tho training of 

India* apprentices. 

j. a matter of fact, there is no difference ot opinion as 

aiik ike conditions mentioned. The Government of India have 
r ’ ni ’elves laid down thnso conditions under a free trade policy in 
jffard to all companies which get concessions. Our colleagues have 
i *o made reoommondationa on tho same lines, if any concession* 
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aunties and subsidies are granted. There is in our i 
6tion between direct concessions and the right to osth 
rfes within the tariff wall. In the one case the Government tax 
the people while in the other Government permit the consumers to bo 
exploited by means of higher prices duo to protective duties. Apart 
from these considerations, there are in our opinion strong reasons 
why incorporation and registration in rupee capital should bo insisted 
upon. When a policy of protection is adopted, it becomes essential 
that the Government of India should have in the interests of the con¬ 
sumers full information and complete control over industries estab¬ 
lished in this country. In fact, “it is reasonable that special atress 
should be laid on the Indian character of the companies thus 
formed.” The rate of protection has to bo determined from time to 
time and it appears to us essential that in the interests of the peoplo 
of India Government should have all the materials necessary to pro¬ 
tect the interests of the people. We may be permitted to point out 
that this condition can by no means bo regarded as onorous. India 
has been working all these years under a policy of free trade. Every 
foreigner was therefore free to establish industries in India. Many 
foreign firms have availed themselves of this privilege and have 
established a large number of manufacturing industries. The pro¬ 
portion of companies incorporated elsewhere and working in India 
is comparatively very small and there can therefore bo no hardship 
.f under a policy of protection it is laid down that each company 
which starts manufacture in India shall bo incorporated and 
registered in this country. 

53. There is one aspect of the question to which attention must 
be drawn. If our colleague's recommendation is accepted it will 
be open to every foreigner to establish manufacturing industries in 
India by means of companies incorporated in their own countries 
and in their own currency. This danger did not exist under a 
policy of froe trade, but it is bound to materialise when the benefit 
of protective duties becomes available. We may have under such 
circumstances companies incorporated elsewhere, say in America in 
dollars, in France in francs, in Italy in liras, in Germany in marks, 
in Japan in yens and in China in dollars, etc. It will be also possi¬ 
ble for these companies to obtain their whole capital in their own 
countries and thus carry away the entire profit of manufacturing 
industries established behind the tariff wall. Tho consumer will 
have paid a higher prico, duo to protective duties, and tho entire 
manufacturing profit will have gone out of the country. Wo cannot 
obviously understand bow under such conditions “tho main and 
ultimate end viz. % tho enrichment of the country will be attained.” 
(Paragraph 03), Wo would venture to assert that India cannot 
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expected to adopt a policy which is likely to load to^js 

Sir Frederick Nicholson's third condition is that the profits 
of Indian industries should remain in the country. Wo are 
accepting for the present the policy of foreign capital for the rapid 
development of industries, but the safeguards of incorporation in 
India and rupee capital aro c itially necessary to provido for the 
opportunity of investment ndian capital and the retention of 
industrial profits at loast tc .t oxtent in this country. Companies 
incorporated in foreign cou* tries and in the curroncy of such coun¬ 
tries would not provide such facilities for investment. We would 
specially invite attention to the desirability of drawing middle class 
capital to industries. Unless the companies are corporatod in India 
in rupee capital the opportunity for such investment will hardly 
arise. .It is not reasonable to expect the people of India, specially 
the middle classes, to take the risk of exchange by investment in 
companies incorporated in foreign countries in their currency even if 
any Buch investment is possible. We believe there will bo no 
difference of opinion on tho point that Indian capital should have 
full scope for investment in Indian industries and that foreign 
capital should merely supplement it to accelerate the pace and to 
provido the early relief of tho burden on the consumer. Wo do not 
appreheud any danger of tho kind indicated in the report, viz., that 
such a policy will lead to formation of private companies. There is 
in our opinion very littlj likelihood of individual firms providing tho 
whole capital themselves by registering private companies. If, how¬ 
ever, such a contingency arises it can only mean that the profit'd the 
enterprise is expected to be so substantial that tho promoters desire ro 
keep the whole of it to themselves and carry it away to their own 
countries. If such a danger materialises and foreign firms resort to 
such expedients, wo think that the Government of India should by 
means of legislation or otherwise take steps to put a stop to it. No 
foreign country should ho allowed to monopolise the profits due to tho 
policy of protection in India and at the cost of the Indian consumors. 

55. The condition about a reasonable proportion of Indian 
Directors is the logical outcome of the policy laid down by i ho 
Government of India and supported by our colleagues. It is true 
that joint stock companies are placed by statute on a democratic 
baai3 and there is ail element of racial consideration in tho question. 
We may, however, point out that in actual practice the result is 
different and that the Government of India have themselves con¬ 
sidered it necessary to imposo such a condition. 

56. Our third condition is also tho same as has boon laid dow'u 
by tho Government of India and accepted by our colleagues, Wo 

58(a) 
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/that circumstances arc favouring the training of 
coa and that in the interests of economic working ofrne 
3S, the managing agents are inclined to train and employ 
Indians in preference to more costly foreign labour. In these 
circumstances, our recommendation would be that the Government of 
Indi a should take power by legislation to bring about the training of 
Indian apprentices in such cases as they may in their discretion 
consider necessary. This legislation should apply to all factories in 
India whether under Indian or foreign management. If the 
tendency to which a reference is made in the report develops and 
the Indian apprentices are being trained on economic grounds there 
will be no occasion to exercise the powers so obtained. We have to 
remember that the Question applies to all foreign countries establish¬ 
ing manufacturing industries in India and there may be an occasion 
in the interests of the people of India to put into force tho provisions 
of such legislation. 

57. There is an economic aspect of the emplovmont of foreign 
skilled labour which needs attention. The Tariff Board has been 
asked to take into consideration the cost of production in other 
countries and in India and to determine with other relevant factors 
the rate of protection which should be granted to a given industry. 
Tho cost ollabour does not form an insignificant factor in the deter¬ 
mination o the cost of production, and consequently the rate of pro- 
teC ii'? n \- i f° rel SU skilled labour is employed tho rate of protection 
will bo higher and the consequence will bo a greator loss to the con- 

8 , U n, Cr f'i J" raa ' iy , Ca8 ° 8 ifc wil1 be necessary to employ foreign 
skilled labour at the ontsot and tho consumer will havo to boar the 
necessary loss. But it is essential that such loss should bo minimised 
ac early as possible. Tho scheme of training Indian apprentices to 
take the place of foreign skilled labour has, therefore, the double 
advantage of providing further avenues of employment for trained 
Indians and of minimising the loss to the conBumor. 

The Tariff Board. 

wM <; '^roT, e n,ur C a U f„ a r m0n9 r *“ t , hinkinf? thftt the important functions 

n ..re required to be performed necess-.tate tho constitution nf . »__ 

’ 1 ue Board must b 


performed necessitate tho constitution of a Tariff Beard. 
, , , °. uc wlnch will commaud the confidence of tho country 

ami must be abov • suspicion of any subv-rvicnco lo particular inter* Bte » Whille 
agreeing wi h this gen. ral proposition, we think it i 8 i 
ju iicml decision arnongftt the conll otiug interns and to 


••unary to secure a 
the consume™ 
i and 

rx.* i r' . ■" r , ’f "o a uitu Oourt 

cu ,,i „ r( ,i,i cn .„ ,,, f° nr . t llM [° abjudicate on important and compli 

1 -ouW U -My known, that. M 


r pr ; , n.ed upon it In our view, the Hoard .hou.dZn.is of' reT ,eX“d 

,a :r occu, ‘ ying «••*•*» "“»* 

r .?/. *.. H,gb r,°!* r l,M t0 *?‘>ju.ticat (i on important and compli- 


" l ' ,or ' u,,it J r'-proH u'ing their point „f view, that a formal enquiry should be 
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blic and that tlie Govcrr.mont sLould nublith tbp rcfults of tbe 

»» Tt .... 11 . .... . 
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^ . • Ifc will be apparent that at an enquiry at which all possible in- 
havo to examined and a well-balanced decision is to be pi van, tbe most 
qualified person to do so would be a man who has been trained both by practice 
J n the Courts and by experience on the Beuch of a High Court. We would thr-re- 
t0ro recommend that the Chairman of the Tariff Board should be an officer 
possessing these qualifications. 

oil. As regards the two other members we must examine the principles 
adopted by America and Australia in constituting their respective Boards. **Tue 
members of the United States Tariff Commission appeared to be for the most 
part men of wide general attainments.” Members other than the Chairman 
appear to be for the most part men who have distinguished themselves in law or 
in politics.” We may quote from the Act creating a Tariff Commission in the 
United States of America, Section 700 : 

tt • “j h f a Commission 13 hereby created and established to be known as the 
united States Tariff Commission (hereafter in th- title referred to as the Com- 
mission) which shall be composed of six members who shall bo appointed by the 
rresident by and with the advice of the Senate.” 

0 Jkink i8 desirable to adopt the Bamo principle for selecting the two other 
numbers. They should be elected by the non-official members of the Legislat iv > 
ss mbly, who repr. sent wide electorates throughout the country and may we ll 
be relied upon to choose 


“ nicD ability, of integrity and of impartiality.” 

Thu principle recommended by U8 is similar to the one adopted by the United 
fttiuub of Amenca. The beat way of making appointments " by and v,- 
a ( vice of the Legislature is to allow them to elect such members. Wc have 
rccomjnended that the Chairman should be a trained lawyer. The two other 
members, if our recommendation is adopted, will be distinguished men who may 
J . 1 ! i ct,e d* wLiiUi r -pr ■: eiiting tlie interests of the consumers, to be canablc of 

taking broad views in the larger interests of the'country. It appear to us 
necessary that the Tariff Board shoal 1 be so constituted as to give general satis- 
a« tion to the people ot India and should l» • able to command for th> ir decisions 
tbe general support of the country. The interests of trade, comm, r v and 
industry should also have a voice in the determination of the issues submit ted to 
1 ’ ^ 0 no ^ ^hink that such inters ts should find representation on the T ar,if 

•«-ird. J.ip plan mos* Buded to Indian conditions is the combination of the 
American and Australian models Our reeomni mlations would therefore be that 7 
CO. The Beard should consist of «hr>. members and two arK-.fcsors : 

(i) The ( hairman bh uld be a trained lawyer who has had experience Tor a 
reasonable time on one of the High Courts in India. 

. t,svo members should bo elected bv tbe non -official members 

or Me Indian Legislature; and 


(iii) Two ass. sore respr. Renting trade, comm, roc and industry by election bv 
to*- leading Cham be tr and Mercantile Association in India. 

iii - representatives of the Chambers and Mercantile Af-eooiationv should 
s«tv as m-sessora and should only to called at the discretion of the Board win n 
in their opinion the presence of bucli u-Besgors will he helpful to the Board in i be 
investigation of any particular question. 

61. Great stress has bon laid on a continuity of policy Wc do not think 
id op lion of <ur scheme for the constitution of Lite Board will in any 
militate against it, 1 he Chairman aud the permanent stall will Ren 
the continuity that »s necessary. While the ad.iitlonal advantage of the u. 
of our scheme will be that it will command the confidence of ull m 
pubba opinion. 
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tiib fiscal commission’s he tout 

Conclusion. 

Wo. cannot understand why our colleagues have 
; in justifying the Commission’s recommendation in favour 
of a policy of protection. India has attained fiscal freedom and the 
policy which is unanimously supported by the Indian people must 
be the policy which should be adopted for this country. It is a 
mere commonplace to say that a rich India is a tower of strength 
to the Empire, while an economically weak India is a source of 
weakness. ^ In our opinion, India would have been of far greater 
help to England during the war if a policy of protection had been 
adopted at least a generation ago and intense industrialisation had 
been made possible. It was a short-sighted policy to have kept a 
country inhabited by one-fifth of the human race in a state of 
chronic poverty by making it almost entirely dependent on agricul¬ 
ture. Indian publicists of orainence, with the full support of Indian 
public opinion, have insistently demanded a different fiscal policy 
ior a long time past. In the words of the Report, “ the appoint¬ 
ment of the Indian Fiscal Commission may bo regarded as the 
outcome of a longstanding and insistent demand of tho public in 
India for a revision of the tariff policy.” If this demand had not 
boon resisted, the economic growth and well-being of the people of 
ndia would have been secured. This would undoubtedly have 
boon to her great advantage ai d would also have been beneficial 
to the Empire. India has now attained fiscal freedom and wo 
earnestly trust that the Government of India, in co-operation with 
the Indian Legislature, will hasten to give effect to the policy of 
industrialisation which we recommond so that sho may grow to her 
lull economic stature within a reasonable poriod of time. 

b«3. U o have to make tbeBo observations in view of the st.ate- 
ineiit naade by our colleagues, viz., that “India for many years to 
coinr is likely to concentrate cn the simpler forms of manufactured 
[jojus and thr ee are precisely lbo*e in which the United Kingdom has 
tho smallest interest.” We earnestly trust that no such limitation 
will bo placed in the path of India’s industrial development. We 
ready pointed out that we disagree with our colie 
regarding their proposals lo hedge in the policy of protection. We 


hope rl 


not been done with the object of keeping “India to 
concentrate her industries on the manufacture of simpler forms 
fe j0tlR ’ /hat wou? 1 be no real response to tho unanimous view 
of tne Indian people ; on the other band, it would cau^e great dis¬ 
appointment in the country. We may point out that although the 
consensus of tho Indian view, as expressed by the witnesses bo 
appeared before us, was against, the introduction of foreign capital 
or industrial deve) pmenfc in India, we have agreed to reoom- 
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'on the terms mentioned, for the reasons advancedV 
•iz., 

therefore, in addition to her own capital she is able to attract capital 
from abroad, her development will be accelerat ;d * * * Protection entails 

a sacrifice on the part of the consumer. Our object, should be to make that 
sacrifice as short as possible. The sacrifice is complete when the new indust ries 
have fully developed. Therefore it is of the fmt importance that the develop¬ 
ment of new industries should proceed as rapidly as possible. The more capital 
is employed in the development of industries, the more rapid will tint d n , lop- 
inent be and therefore the shorter will be the period of the burden on the 
consumers.” 


Indian opinion is unanimous and insistent on the subject and desires 
an intense effort at industrialization. The Indian people ex- 
peot by moans of protection and wbolo-heartod co-operation of the 
State to reach a commanding position in the industrial world within 
a reasonably short period of time. They will not be satisfied by a 
policy which is likely to make them concentrate their efforts for 
many years to come on the manufacture of simpler forms of goods. 
A policy which is likely to lead to this result will not appeal to tho 
people of India and tho Commission would have boon constituted to 
little purpose, if the result of its labour is not likely to bo more 
fruitful. 

64. The economic problem of India must at least now bo 
oxamined in a spirit of broad-minded statesmanship. India in¬ 
habited by a fifth of tho human race can be of tremendous value, 
economic and political, both to hcrsolf and to tho Empire, if develop¬ 
ment ptoceeds on lines best suited to her own conditions. If in lho 
process of her attaining her full stature, thero is any risk to tho 
immediate interests of tho British manufacturers, that risk muot 
bo faced. We think that the risk is remoto, not because India is 
likely to concentrate “ on tho simpler form of manufacture” but 
because by an intense offort at industrialization, she will grow 
rai-idly prosperous and her requirements of manufactured goods 
will largely increase. The growing prosperity which will result 
from tho rapid development of industries will create increased 
demand for manufactured articles, both for those which she can 
manufacture herself and those hich she must import, and tho 
trade relations between tho two countries will bo put on a sound 
economic basis, mutually benoficial to both. 

IBRAHIM RAH1MTUEEA. 

T. V. SESHAGIKI AY VAR 

G. D Ill REA. 

JAMNAPAS PWARKAPAS, 
NAROITAM MORARJEE. 

6th Stptmber } 1922, 
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Professor Hamilton points out that before the coming of the Portuguese 
into India, three well recognised routes, two by sea and one by land were 
mapped out by Indian traders for carrying on their export trade. The first was 
by sea to the Arabian coast at Aden, and thence to Cairo and Alexandria ; the 
second was by sea to the Persian Gulf and thence by land to Alleppo and on to 
th 'j Levantine ports ; the third lay overland by Kandahar to the cities of Persia 
and Turkey. A flourishing trade was carried on through the ng ncy of the 
Indian mercantile marine with Greece, Rome and Venice in the earlier periods 
and with Holland and England later on. 

Mr. Taylor in his History of India has this striking passage : 

“ The arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian built ships 
created a sensation among the monopolists which could not be exceeded if a 
hostile ticc-t had appeared on the Thames. The ship-builders ot the port- of 
London took the lead in raising tht cry of alarm. They declared that their 
buoiimts was in danger and that the families of all the ship-wrighta in England 
were- certain to be reduced to starvation.*’ 

■Professor Jadunath Sircar enumerates a long list of mai ufactured articles 
for which India was inmuur . The Moghul Emperors encouraged this production 
by th< grant oi subsidies, etc. Dacca muslim is particularly referred to by all 
writers. 

Lecky says : The woollen and silk manufacturers (of England) were 
seriously alarmed. This led to the passing of the Acts of Parliament in 1700 
and 17J1 absolutely prohibiting, with a very few specified exceptions, the 
employment of printed or dyed calicoes in England either in dress or in 
furniture and the use of printed or dyed goods of which cotton formed 
any part. 

Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt says : 

“ A deliberate endeavour was now made to use the political power obtained 
by the Last India Company to discourage the manufacturers in Imiia. In their 
It 1 1• r to Bengal dat-. u 17th March 17CU, the Company desired that the manu¬ 
facture or raw dlk should be encouraged in Bengal and that the manufacture 
<>) silk fabrics should he discouraged. They also recommended that the silk 
winders tirould l>e forced to work in the Company’s factories and prohibited 
irorn working :n ihi.ir own homes.” 

Thu Indian point of view wag clearly stated by Wilson in those 

terms : 

“ Had Indin been independent she would have retaliated, would have 
impoi d prohibitive baths upon the BT.tuh goods and would thus have preserved 
h r owa productive industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence was 
not permitted her. .She was at the mercy of the Granger. British goods were 
fort;, d upon Ln.r without paying any dut} ai.d the foreign manufacturer employed 
the arm « f pel 'S ul injustice to keep down und ultmhdily strangle the competi¬ 
tor with whom he could not have contended on iqual\t< rm». 
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APPENDIX B. 

Value (in lakhs of rupees) of Imports, Private Merchandise, according to four main 

classes and subdivisions thereof. 




Average of 
live pre¬ 
war years 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

Average of 
five 

war y» ara 
1914-15 to 
1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

i.— Food, Drink and Tobacco. 

Sugar 

13,18 

14,70 

22,99 

18,50 

27,50 

Grain, pulso and flour 

20 

53 

3,09 

5 

9,34 

Provisions and oilman's stores 

2,05 

2,15 

2,91 

3,61 

2,71 

Liquors 

1,72 

2,04 

2,91 

4,21 

3,37 

Other food and drink 

84 

1,89 

2,32 

2,44 

1,70 

Spices 

1,55 

1,97 

2,27 

1,91 

1,93 

Tobacco 

71 

1,32 

2,02 

2,96 

1,65 

Fruits aiis vegetables 

1,08 

1,10 

190 

1,68 

1,68 

Tea... 

22 

47 

54 

40 

56 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

31 

20 

19 

21 

19 

Total Class I. 

21,85 

2G,39 

41,13 

35,97 

50,63 
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APPENDIX B.-(Cat*) 


Articles mainly unmanufactured. 


Oils 
bilk 
Seeds 

Wood and timber 
Gums, r^ins and lac 
Cotton 

Tallow, stearine, and wax 
Hides and skins, raw 
Coal, coke and patent fuel 
Metallic ores and scrap iron or 
remanufacture. 

Wool 


steel 


and wool (raw) 
Miscellaneous •• 


Total C!as3 II. 



Average of 
live pre¬ 
war yefrrs 
11109-10 to 
1913-14. 

Average of 
live 

war years 
1914-15 to 
1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

AND 

3,P5 

4,24 

9,44 

8,76 

7,56 


1,17 

1,10 

1,77 

1,63 

1,32 


8 

58 

1,26 

52 

17 


71 

85 

1,25 

1,08 

86 


26 

23 

72 

48 

41 


1,02 

44 

08 

1,69 

3,45 


17 

18 

24 

49 

21 


14 

16 

20 

10 

10 


81 

30 

13 

30 

5,85 

for 

4 

3 

8 

18 

9 


16 

18 : 

7 

7 

9 

silk 

6 

17 

; 

6 

13 

12 

... 

1,47 

1,05 i 

1,47 

1,68 

1,79 

... 

10,03 

9,52 

17,37 

17,11 

22,01 
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APPENDIX B.— (Contd.) 




Average of 
five pre¬ 
war years 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

Average of 
five 

war yeaTs 
1914-35 to 
1918-19 

1919-20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

hi.—Articles wholly or mainly 

MANUFACTURED. 






Yarns and textile fabrics— 

Cotton 

52,18 

52,48 

59,08 

1,02,12 

56,93 

Silk 

2,77 

2,82 

5,92 

5,59 

2,99 

Wool 

3,08 

1,82 

1,G0 

5,53 

1,23 

Haberdashery and Millinery 

1,37 

1,02 

97 

3,02 

63 

Others •« 

50 

85 

1,52 

2,06 

65 

Metals—iron and steel, and manufactures 

11,16 

9,59 

16,29 

31,24 

21,16 

thereof 

Machinery of all kinds, including belting 

5,80 

5,77 

9,58 

24,09 

35,49 

for machinery 




Cutlery, hardware, implements (except 

5,02 

4,87 

7,15 

16,16 

11,94 

machine tools), and instruments 

Metals, other than iron and steel arid 

4,59 

2,78 

6,40 

9,35 

5,05 

manufactures thereof 


Hailway plant and rolling-stock 

6,11 

1,42 

4,59 

14,13 

18,91 

Carriages and carts, including cycles and 

1,56 

3,48 

4,54 

14,08 

3,54 

motor ears 
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Chemicals, drugs and medicines 
I)yes and colours 
Paper, pasteboard and stationery 
Glassware and earthenware 
Apparel 

Hides and skins, tanned or dressed, and 
leather 

Turnituro, cabinetware and manufactures 
of wood 

Arms, ammunition and military stores • •• 
Miscellaneous ••• 


Total Class m 

iv—M iscellaneous and unclassi¬ 
fied. 


Grand Total 


Average of 
five pre¬ 
war vearB 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

Average of 
five 

war yrars 
1914-16 to 
1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1021-22 

2,13 

2,07 

1,85 

2,16 

2,03 

45 

3,43 

2,09 

2,67 

1,76 

1,85 

36 

3.74 
3,23 
3,13 

2.74 
1,97 

54 

5,16 

5,72 

9,12 

4.28 
4,32 

1.29 

3,75 

4,49 

3,25 

3,00 

1,28 

66 

30 

32 

46 

96 

54 

34 

6,34 

33 

8,87 

37 

11,54 

64 

16,12 

70 

13,29 

1,11,80 

1,08,56 

1,45,35 

2,74,98 

1,89,47 

2,16 

3,33 

4,12 

7,55 

4,32 

1,45,85 

1,47,80 

2,07,97 

3,35,60 

2,66,43 
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APPENDIX C. 

Value (in lakhs of rupees) of Exports, Private Merchandise, according to four main 
classes and sub-divisions thereof, 




Average of 
five pre-war 
years 
1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

Average of 
five war 
years 
1914-15 to 
1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

I.—Food, drink, and tobacco, 
Grain, pulse and flour 

45,82 

37,42 

15,15 

25,G5 

29,99 

Tea 

13,07 

7,55 

20,56 

12,15 

18,22 

Spices 

86 

1,03 

1,57 

83 

1,01 

obacco 

37 

56 

93 

75 

71 

Provisions aDd oilman’s stores 

46 

60 

62 

74 

71 

Fruits and vegetables 

47 

57 

63 

60 

63 

Sugar 

16 

22 

54 

95 

25 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

39 

43 

51 

5G 

60 

Liquors 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Oil er food and drink (coffee and salt) 

1,38 

1,19 

1,73 

1,43 

1,39 

Total Class I 

62,97 

59,57 

42,23 

43,67 

53,51 
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II.-JSaw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured, 
Cotton 
Jute 
Seeds 

Hides and skins, raw 
Wool 
Oils 

Gums, resins, and lac 
Metallic ores and scrap iron or steel for 
re manufacture. 

Hencp 

Textile materials, other than cotton, jute, 
wool, and hemp. 

Wood and timber 

Coal, coke and patent fuel ... 

Tallow, stearino, and wax ... 

Miscellaneous ••• 

Total Class II 


Average of 
five pre-war 
y« a ts 

1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

Average of 
five war 
yea r 8 
1914-15 to 
1918-19. 

1919.20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

33,28 

33,63 

58,65 

41,63 

53,97 

22,20 

12,SO 

24,70 

16,36 

14,05 

24,37 

12,17 

26,27 

16,83 

17,41 

10,32 

9,88 

23,41 

5,25 

5,98 

2,68 

3,90 

4,01 

2,26 

2,54 

92 

1,87 

3,22 

1,78 

1,02 

2,29 

2,66 

7,42 

7,6S 

7,94 

1,15 

1,91 

1,50 

2,47 

1,70 

78 

1,18 

1,89 

86 

39 

43 

45 

1,40 

90 

82 

98 

69 

1,42 

1,24 

59 

76 

48 

83 

1,50 

16 

9 

S 

9 

11 

9 

2,28 

3,25 

5,01 

4,56 

3,11 

1,02,53 

84,96 

1,59,83 

1,03,43 

1,09,73 


ft. 
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APPENDIX C-(corild). 


7 1 • y 

Average of 
five pre-war 
years 

1 

1913-14. 

Average of 
five war 
years 

to 

I918-1U. 

1910.20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 

MANUFACTURED. 

Yarns and textile fabric— 






Jute 

20,25 

40.19 

50,02 

52,99 

30.00 

Cotton 

11,41 

11,73 

27,41 

18,27 

15,65 

A^ool 


21 

67 

84 

71 

Silk 

6 

6 

5 

o 

Others 


2 

3 

2 

5 

rinl.^3 an/! L'ins, tanned or drcrcCfl, and 

4,30 

7,19 

12,71 

3,30 

4,03 

* leather 




Chemical:-., drugs and medicines 

10,53 

3,37 

3,04 

3,79 

2,86 

Dyes and colours 

1,18 

2,42 

2,66 

1,11 

1,33 

Metals other than iron and steel and 

22 

47 

58 

1,19 

1,28 

manufactures thereof. 




Metals, iron and steel and manufactures 

32 

34 

47 

59 

56 

c ^ thereof. 





*Ll parel 

18 

12 

27 

30 

31 


<sl 


Oi 

Cc 
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APPENDIX C -(mid). 


(fij 

□Li 


* *-# ^ ^g| 

Average of 
five pre-war 
years 
1009-10 to 

l’.'13-i! 

Average of 
five war 
years 
1914-15 to 

1913-10 

1919-20. 

• 

1920-21. 

1921-1922. 

U'ltl rv. ! v»r»lwaro. iinplemcnU (sjggjpt 

0 

4 

-jp>. 8 

10" 

9 

tuuJaine tool?) And instruments. 

Pap?r : pasteboard? <v d stationery 

f*- v- a- 

o 

4 

2 

r» 

O 

Furniture, cabiuetwarc, aiTfi manufact„xco 

< 

4 

1 2 

9 

12 

of woods. 

Railway plant and rolling-stock 

l 

2 

3 

11 

7 

Glassware and earthenware 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Machinery of all kinds, including belting 

... 

1 

2 

... 

... 

for machinery. 

Carriages and carts, including cycles and 

#M 

... 

1 

... 

... 

motor cars. 

Miscellaneous ... 

3 00 

3,12 

5,01 

4,10 

4,50 

Total Class III 

51 ,88 

69,40 

1,03,25 

. 86,91 

61,67 

IV.— Miscellaneous and Unclassified 

2,12 

2,04 

3,71 

4,29 

4,64 

Total 

2,19,50 

2,15,97 

3,09,02 

2,38,30 

2,29,55 
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APPENDIX D. 

Percentage share of the principal countries in the total trc.de in merchandise only 



Countries 


L'.niTisH Km pi be 
United Kingdom 
Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

Australia. 

Hongkong 

Mauritius <fc Dependencies 
Total (including other 
British possessions) 
Foreign Countries 
Japan 

U. S. : -a 

Java 


Average of five 

PRE-WAR YEARS 
1909-Jo TO 19 13*14 

AVERAGE OF FIVE 
WAR YEARS 
1914-15 TO 1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

r~35i 

Imports 

Exports, in¬ 

cluding re¬ 
exports 

Total 

Imports 

Exports in¬ 

cluding re¬ 
exports 

Total 

Imports 

Exports in¬ 

cluding re¬ 
exports 

Total 

Imports 

Exports in¬ 

cluding re¬ 
exports 

Total 

Imports 

Exports in¬ 

cluding re¬ 
exports 

Total 

62*8 

25* J 

10-0 

66*5 

31*1 

41-2 

50-5 

29-6 

37*7 

61-0 

21-9 

44'1 

56*7 

19-7 

V 

39 0 f 

'5 

3 7 

2* 

11 

4-3 

30 

1*2 

3 4 

2-6 

•G 

4-6 

2*3 

•5 

5*1 

2-7 

21 

3*4 

2 9 

3 0 

2 7 

28 

2*9 

2-3 

2-5 

1*4 

3-6 

2-3 

15 

3-1 

2 3 

*7 

1 4 

11 

•8 

22 

1-7 

1 6 

TO 

1*2 

•4 

24 

1*3 

3*6 

1*7 

2 6 

•7 

41 

2-7 

*9 

2 0 

16 

1 3 

2 8 

2-2 

•7 

2-8 

17 

•6 

2-7 

1*G 

18 

•G 

M 

11 

•G 

•8 

•6 

•4 

•5 

•3 

•7 

*5 

•8 

•9 

•3 

60-8 

41 9 

52-9 

63'4 

517 

57 1 

610 

44-0 

61-0 

660 

430 

56-0 

66*6 

37*3 

52*6 
















2-- 


6*5 

10-4 

11*2 

10*9 

9-2 

14-3 

12*3 




5*1 

IK- 

l 



•8 

7*0 

11*9 

9*9 

12-1 

14-9 

13 . 




'M 






7-8 

11 

3 8 

9-4 

•6 











. 1*3 

4*5 

3-2 

*8 

4-8 










1*2 

3*9 

2-8 

*6 

2-4 











3 

2 0 

17 

1-8 

34 
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PPENDIX E. 


r i 


f Tariff Valuations os compared with 
> i£ taken as the average of the prices of the 


Ql 

thkJdLi 


vary during the three years from Re. 1 to Be. 3 and 
t for ease of calculation. 




PHKSEKT 
IS 1. 

If thf present 
PRICE IS 2. 

IF THE present 
PRICK IS 3. 


Cost plus tariff 1 

valuation duty 

Cost PLUS AD 

VALOREM duty 

Cost plus tariff 

valuation duty 

Cost PLUS AD 

valorem duty 

a >> 

r_ ** 

*a 

& £ 

P o 

P T5 

P* cS 

§-a 
S > 

1 

1*2 

12 

2-4 

2*2 

3G 

3-2 

1-33 

1*2 

I-2GG 

2-4 

2-2GG 

3-G 

3-2GG 

' *G6 

1-2 

1-331 

2-4 

2*331 

3-G 

3-334 

2 

1*2 

1*4 

2-4 

2-4 

36 

3’4 


, ^ \ 

l 4GG 

2*4 

2-4G6 

3-G 

3*1 GO 










1531 

* 2*4 

2*531 

3*0 

3-551 


1*2 

1*6 

2-4 

2-6 

3 G 

3 0 


low, the consumer pays a higher duty and the 
rotcction. When the present price is higher, tho 
.itTutnge duty and the manufacturer gets a lower 

















On The Burma Reforms 

jp The report of the Burma Reforms Committee, (the Whyte 
j Committee), the Government of India’s Despatch, and the Draft 
Rules as approved by the Joint Committee, and the correspon¬ 
dence presented to Parliament including the recommendations 
of the Burma Govt., were published in May 1922. 

The Whyte Committee Report 


Iho report of the Burma Reforms Committee, presided over by 
hir Frederick Whyte, covors 24 pages and is generally unanimous, but 
contains threo minutes of dissent by Maung Po Bye, Maung Myint 
*iud Mr, P, P. Ginwala. The report consists of eight chapters, 
lhe first lays down the terim of reference and the second reviews 
y the history of the question of Roforms in Burma. It points out 
If that the tentative scheme of the Lieutenaut-Governor and the 
Government of India's scheme, made in the previous year, were un¬ 
acceptable to the Secretary of State (Mr. Montagu) who iinully decided 
d| on the application to Burma of the Government of India Act and deci- 
I docl to appoint for enquiry a special committee. The committee exam in- 
i od 101 witneoses in all. The committee next refers with regret to its 
boycott by the general council of tho Burmese Association ami the 
Indian Association, which adopted threats and intimidation to pre¬ 
vent some witnesses from appearing before the committee. Tim 
committee believes that when the result of their labours are mado 
k Public, wiser counsels will prevail and that the purely negati vo attitude 
f displayed by the general boycott will give way to co operatic in an 
_ , endeavour to give the new constitution an auspicious inauguration. 

in this connection the committee refers to the political situa- 
riL. Gon in Burma when tho committee’s roport was written. The 
|Lfl movements of political opinion in Burma wore only visible as uneef- 
^ taiu phenomena on a distant horizon, but owing to tho rapid mow* 
Fi meut of events in India the political awakening of Burma b not 
I only a fact of profound significance but it has conn; about with 
I astonishing rapidity and its influence is nowhere more clearly * b -v, n 
than in tho successive modifications which constitutional propo.«ala 
I of tho local Government have undergone since 1916 when Sir iiar- 
courfc Butler set up a committee to enquire intd the reforms 
' of tho Legislative Council, The Joaet important factor, more- 
59(a) 






ON TBE BURMA REFORMS 

/tho ripening of Burmese opinion has been the cC 
progress of India. The politically minded Buril 
loth to accept any Indian model, watched the incubation 
of Indian refoims with a not unpardonable jealousy, and 
when he saw from _afar the inauguration of the new legislatures 
at Dolhi and elsewhere in February 1921 by H.R.II. tho Duke 
of Connaught, his national pride suIFered a shock at tho ex¬ 
clusion of his own province. The influence of Indian affairs did 
not, however, stop there. Certain decisions regarding the elec¬ 
toral and representative parts of the new Indian constitution appear¬ 
ed in his eyes to be influenced by considerations which hardly 
applied to Burma. On this point, most of our Burmeso witnesses, 
says tho report, have been at pains to lay some stress, and it will bo 
seen from our electoral recommendations that we attach weight to 
their opinion. On other aspects of constitutional reform, there has 
been no small amount of controversy. The relative merits of Dyarchy 


and Home Buie have been canvassed in a manner which shows an 
over spreading interest in politics, but which also suggests that even 
the politically minded Butman regards the former ns tho enemy of 
tho latter, and has according to the committee, not fully understood 
either the principle of Dyarchy or its present operation in India, 
where developments of great significance are in progress. 

The report next ^quotes paragraphs from the resolution of the 
local Government dated 17th December 1918 and 2nd June 1919 
wherein the local Government emphasise that Burma undoubtedly 
offered a more promising field for Self-Government than did India. 
The passage of time, the report observes, has only increased the 
relevance and force of these arguments for tho promise Burma gave 
for representative institutions. 

Chapter third deals with the question of franchise. After full 
consideration the Committeo unanimously feel that land rovenue 
should not bo the basis of franchise in Burma, because of the enor- 
mouB difficulties involved. Tho system of assessment in Burma is 
widely different from that prevailing in India and any attempt to 
prepare an electoral roll on a minimum laud revenue basis would 
be comparatively impermanent, because transfers of lands in Burma 
are very frequent. The general rural franchise recommended by tho 
Committee is: (l) for Upper Burma--the payment of iUatluiWalx 
which will yield an electorate practically basod on household 
suffrage, (2) for Lower Burma—the payment of a married rate of 
capitation as the principal qualification. The capitation tax is 
\irtually a poll-tax levied on individuals at tho general rate of rupees 
2 > for an unmarried man for the eight towns in which urban 
fr:*ncbi99 will be exercised. The adoption of the existing municipal 
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^^jY^cVtion is rocommonded a3 the basis of the electoral roll 
^Y^hp^fehould be added thoso who pay a minimum amount 

in yearly rates and taxes (including capitation tax and land 
rate in lieu of capitation tax) either in a municipality or a notified 
area or a cantonment with the further alternative qualifications of (a) 
a minimum value of immoveable property either in a municipality or 
a notified area or a cantonment of Rs. 200, (b) a minimum amount 
of Rs. 5 paid as monthly rental either in a municipality or a notified 
area or a cantonment or (c) a minimum rental value of Ks. 5 of 
the residences of employees living rent free in employers’ houses 
either in a municipality or notified area or a cantonment, both in 
rural and urban areas. All retired, pensioned or discharged officers, 
non commissioned officers or soldiers of His Majesty’s regular forces 
should be qualified as olectors. The report touching female suffrage 
says that there should bo no disqualification on the ground of sox, 
because, payment of ihathomeda being the basis of electoral qualifica¬ 
tion, any woman who is the head of a household in Uppor Burma 
and pays thathameda is entitled to voto. The Committee suggests 
no test of literacy. Plumping in the plural member constituencies is 
not permitted by the Committee. The draft electoral roll for the 
Legislative Council is recommended to b« tho same as drawn up by 
the local Government for the rural Self-Government Act. The 
Committee estimates the rural electorate at about fifteen lakhs but 
cannot give an approximate estimate of the urban electorate. Tho 
minimum age of a candidate for election should be 25 years, but no 
residential qualification is imposed. 

Constituencies 



Chapter fourth deals with constituencies and tho constitution 
of the Council. The Committee says, however much in theory it. 
was unanimous that communal electorates are undesirable, they had 
to give way to fact and in the face of the evidence have rooomm i d* 
ed certain special measures for minority representation. Proportional 
representation is considered as impossible at presont, but it is opined 
in any further constitutional development proportional 
representation will probably offer tho most sati factory manner of 
securing representation. The Committee have recommended commu¬ 
nal representation for European and Anglo-Indian communities and 
reservation of special seats in certain plural member constituencies 
for Indian and Karen communities. 

Touching tho question of constituencies, the Committee recommend 
that ninotoon districts be represented by two members each. Li hvo 
out of them (Amherst, Bassien, Maubin, Myaungtnya and dbaton) 
the second seat will be reserved for the Karen community, 'lho 
following remaiuieg twelve districts will be represented by one 
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ON THE BURMA REFORMS 

^ch : Insein, Katha, Kyaukpyu, Kyaukse, 
ffjiyrtliti mi, Prome, Pyapon, Sandoway, Tavoy and Thayetmyo. 
onlinuing the Committee states:— “We consider that this 
abetment represents satisfactorily the relative interests of Upper 
and Lower Burma and sufficiently corresponds to tho population 
no of the different districts. We propose to confine urban 
iis presentation to the following 8 towns which have more than 20,000 
inhabitants Rangoon (of which 4 are reserved for Borman candi¬ 
dates, throe Indian candidates and ono seat is loft open) 8 ; 
Mandalay (2 reserved for Burmans and 1 for an Indian) 3 ; 
Monlmoin (1 Burman and 1 Indian) 2 ; Bassein (1 Borman and 
l Indian) 2 ; Akyab (one Burman and one Indian) 2; ITcnzada 1; 
Promo1 ; Tavoy 1. The nominated members of the Legislative 
Council will consist of 12 officials, to bo chosen by the Local 
Government, which seems to us to bo tho irreducible minimum; 8 non- 
otlioials, among whom will bo found representatives of tho backward 
tracts and one representative for Indian commorco ; in the first 
Uiatanoe, 2 member, of the Executive Council and tho President, 
making tho total number of members for the Legislative Council 

TnifA A«t ,n6 Tk ,Dg tW ° 6 ^ ertB P rovif3edf or in the Government of 
India,Act The compos,t, on of tho legislative Oounoil will than 

h i, 0 ’ 00 "^ urban members 20, rural members 50, Burma Chamber 
o Coranwoo 2 Burmese Chamber of Commerce 1, Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce 1, Rangoon University 1, Rangoon Trades Association 
1, Luropcan 1 .U .do-Indian 1, total 78 ; nominated officials 12, 
non-elm 1 vc Council 2, President 1, total_101. 

Areas Excluded from Franchise 

™ '? e ?! InS t , he f qu ? 8tl0 1 n of excluded areas, tho Committoo 
ho .opt the proposa s of the local government in their entirety, tho 
elFect of which , W1 I )0 t,lftfc tho Shan States and tho areas to which 
S„ Ku ^ ,, -' hl lr ,r? ReKuIation - 1895 - Chin Hill Regulations, 

bMvnb??^‘ r Tk a "r. Hl P“ tnct Laws Regulation, 1916, apply should 
1 o e xcluded The Committee is satisfied that the difficulties of holding 
elections m 'hem are almost, insuperable and that, their ihhabi 
1,0 tot p, ulie.aUy advanced. They therefore recommond that, 
p ‘ ,H ’’ * r f is 8 ^ ou ^ nofc be excluded from the scope of tho 

be extended tUSm. ^ ^ £r,inchiee shonld for the present not 

Division of Functions 

■ m T LT ,i, , ,g , to f bo divi " io ' 1 functions the Committee accept tho 

proposals ci tho local government, cent a. 

- f h lb 21 regarding tho ] 
transfer ol these subjects to 


ned in their note of October 
cal charges. r lhey affirm that the 
provincial liBt should Udco place at 
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ticossary adjustments have been made. All these profc 
"^ould^ntail an enquiry into financial considerations which aro 
inseparable from thorn. The Committee suggest that the local 
government should bo entrusted with fuller powers in dealing with 
the question of rice control and recommend tho transfer of (1) salt, 
12) forests, (3) European and Anglo-Indian education, (4) regulation 
of betting and gambling, (5) prevention of cruelty to animals, (6) 
protection of wild birds and animals, (7) control of dramatic per¬ 
formances and cinematograph to the list of provincial subjects in 
addition to those already recommended by the local government. 
The Committee does not agree with tho suggestion to exclude tho 
Tort of Rangoon from the list of major ports. The Rangoon 
Development Trust is mainly concerned with tho management and 
development of the Government estates in Rangoon and should bo 
treated as a reserved subject. 

Representatives in Indian Legislature 


Finally, the Committee recommend that the number of 
representatives for Burma to tho Indian Legislature should remain 
unchanged and do not agree with Mr. Ginwala that tho elected 
members from Burma on the Legislative Assembly should be 
considerably increased. Continuing tho Committee states :— For 
tho Council of State wo recommend that tho existing classes 
of doctors remain unchanged, but that tho minimum qualification 
on tho basis of land revenue payment, should be Rs. 1000 and the 
minimum inCome-tax qualification Rs. 3090 instead of Rs. 3000. In 
the case of the Legislative Assembly wo accept the arguments on 
which tho decision to adopt the direct election of Indian members 
to the Legislature was based. The present indirect franchise in 
Burnia was never regarded as more than a stop-gap and we consider 
that it should not bo retained. In its place wo propose that the 
following qualifications bo adopted :— 

(A) Payment in the previous year of land-revenue nf an amount 
not loss than Rs. 100 for Lower Burma and Rs. f>0 for Upper Burma. 

(B) Assessment in tho previous year to income-tax. 

(C) The paymont in Upper Burma in tho previous year of 
thathameda not less than Rs.25. 

(D) Being qualified as an elector for the Burma constituency 
of the Council of Stato. 

“It will be seen that we have adopted as the primary basis of rhn 
franchise the payment of minimum amount in land me fine. IV o 
have already put forward strong arguments against the adoption of 
this basis for the wider franchise for the provincial Legislative 
Council. Theee arguments aro not ap; i able in any. dug like tho 
arao degreo to the present proposal aud we anticipate little didioully 




ON THE BURMA REFORMS 
bparation of the electoral roll on this basis for tho La 
asembly. Moreover, if we had excluded payment oilaml 
as one of the basis of franchise for the Legislative Assembly, 
wo should have excluded from the roll a large number of residents 
in rural districts engaged in agriculture who on broad political 
grounds are entitled to the franchise. We have adopted thathameda 
in Upper Burma, because, with the exception of Mandalay and 
Maymyo, income-tax is not there levied and we consider it is 
necessary to enfranchise certain classes of house-holders, who if they 
had lived in other areas, would probably have been included in tho 
income tax assessment. If!these recommendations are adopted we 
would proscribe the same qualifications for the electorate for the 
Burma European constituency for which assessment to income-tax is 
at present the same qualification.” 

The following are the views of the Government of India 
on the Whyte Committee Report. 


The Government of India sent on the 31 st March 1922 a lengthy 
despatch to the Secretary of State expressing their views on tho 
proposals of the Burma Reforms Committee. Tho Government of 
India disagreeing with both tho Committee and tho Burma Govern¬ 
ment recommond that tho area which tho Committee propose to 
exclude entirely from any constituencies, oven though the areas ;uo 
not backward tracts, should be included in appropriate constitu¬ 
encies, On the question of women’s franchise the recommend at ion 
M the Committee has bean accepted and the Governor is given dis¬ 
cretion to accept or not the recommendation of tho Legislative Coun 
cil removing female disqualification regarding eligibility for election. 

In case of cumulative votes the Government of India rejects 
the opinion of tho Committee and accepts tho view of Local Gov¬ 
ernment which favours plumping in plural jonstitucncics. 

In the case of representation of the Karen community iho idea 
of communal representation on tbo basis of division rather limn 
resor.ed seats in favoured, but in the caso of Indian representation 
the view ol > ho Committee is adopted in preference to tho view 
of tho fin al Government. Sir William Vincent, however, dissents 
from the view of tbo majority of his colleagues and considers tho 
method of reserved oats as unsuitable for adoption for Indians 
in urban constituencies as for Karen’s in rural constituencies. 

Regarding franchise the despatch accepts the Committee’s pro¬ 
posals generally for the qualifications. Tho Government of India 
further considers that immigrants of agricultural and labouri ig 
classes should not bo enfranchised as they have no stake in the 
I province. T bo despatch discusses in detail the effects of the fruit- 
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concludes that entry on tho capitation tax roll si 
/for a vote whether a man pays married rate or not. The 
Government of India further accept the assessment to income-tax as a 
qualification for vote which will mainly affect women, and they 
consider tho payment of twenty rupees land revenue as minimum 
qualification under that. The despatch agrees with the Committee 
and the Local Government that the residential qualification is not 
necessary for candidature for rural constituency and accepts tho 
Committee's proposals regarding tho distribution of seats in urban 
aiuj rural constituencies with certain modification with reference to 
Kuropean representation. The Government of India propose 
noreasing the number suggested by the Committee from one to three 
regarding special constituencies and representation of special inter¬ 
ests by nomination. The Government of India do not consider 
seats for backward tracts necessary. They propose representation 
for mining and planting industries and labouring classos. I ho 
despatch proposes additional five motnbors of the Legislative 
Assembly who would be nominated by the Governor in any way he 
thought proper. Tho Government of India accept the Committee a 
Proposal regarding electoral rules for tho Assembly and Council of 
•"'bate. In conclusion the despatch refers to tho need for prompt action 
in order to get the elections held next October and trusts that tho 
Secretary of State will be able to accord sanction to Government of 
India’s proposals at an early date. 


The following are the views of the Government of Burma 
on the Whyte Committee Report. 

The Burma Government in a lotter to tho Government 
of India dated the 21st December, 1921 expressed their dis¬ 
agreement with some of the Committee’s recommendations It 
opposes the recommendation that an elector having two or 
more votes should not bo permitted to give moro than one 
to any candidate. Tho proposal for spocial representation of 
Indian and Karen Communities by reservation of scats in general 
constituencies does not find favour with the Local Government who 
advocate communal electorates constituted on lines on which the Com* 
mittoe has recommended reservation of seats for tho two communities. 
Tho kooal Government would give Indiana 7 and Karens Bunts 
/( l*y communal electorate and would raise the membership of Legis¬ 
lative Council to 103 of whom SO shall bo elected. 

On the question of division of functions, tho Local Government 
streams at. length the ad visibility from an administrative point of 
view of tho transfer of forests to tho popular Minister, but for the 
of the political advantage of the niomeut they acquiesce in Uio 
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vl^i' of tjie Committee for tho transfer o£ both forests and Eur^j 
^^^^glo-Indian education to Ministers. 

The following is a summary of the Report of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Standing Joint Committee on the Draft Burma Rules. 

The draft Burma Electoral Rules as approved by the Joint 
Committoe on Indian affairs have, as far as possible, been framed 
on the lines of those in Indian provinces. The rules provide for a 
Legislative Council of the Government of Burma of 103 members 
consisting of members of the Executive Council, cx oflicio, <9 elector 
members and such number of members nominated by Government 
as with tho addition of the members of the Executive Council shall 
amount to 24. Of tho members so nominated not more than four¬ 
teen may bo officials and two shall bo persons nominated to repre¬ 
sent respectively Indian Commerce and labouring classes. 

Tho qualification of an elector of an urban constituency as 
approved by the Joint Committee is that he should havo (l) a placo 
or residence in the constituency or within two miles of the boundary 
thereof and who (2) possesses immovable property in tho consti¬ 
tuency of tho value of not less than Rs. 200, or (b) has paid during 
and in rospect of previous financial years municipal taxes or Canton¬ 
ment taxes which together with any capitation tax or land rate in 
lieu of capitation tax paid by him in respect of previous agricultural 
year amount to not less than Rs. 4, or (c) is the occupier of a house 
or building in the constituency of which the rental value is not less 
than Rs. 60 per annum whether rent is paid by a house belonging 
to his employer on his behalf, or (2) has a place of residence in tho 
jency and possess any of the qualifications prescribed for an 
elector of a rural constituency. 

The qualifications for rural constituencies are that an elector 
has a place of residence in tho constituency and (a) has been enter¬ 
ed in tho capitation tax assessment roll as liable to pay a capitation 
tax of not less than Rs. 5, or in tho thathameda tax assessment roll 
of the previous agricultural year and has not been exempted from 
payment of capitation tax or thathameda tax, as tho case may be* 
on the ground of poverty or of being an immigrant from a country 
out bide Burma, or (b) has paid during and in rospect of previous 
agricultural or financial yoar, a tax on circumstances and property 
under Section 20 of tho Burma Rural Self-Government Act of 1921 
| or (c) has paid during and in rospect of previous agricultural year, 
1 a land rovenuo of not less than Rs 5, or (d) was in the previous 
B financial year assessed to income-tax, or(c) in case of a poreon posseB- 
m *ing a pla« o of residence within the municipalities of ToungOO, 
m JSynukpyu or Thayofcmyo, possess qualification proscribed for urban 
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icy, or (f) is a retired officer or aoldior of HU Majlis 


forces. 



The Draft Burma Electoral Rules 


Paras 1 and 2 :— Brief explanation of the subject matter 
of inquiry. 

Para 3 :—Kulos as drafted by tho Government of India carry 
out in the main the proposals of the Whyte Committoe and Local 
Government with certaiu modifications proposed by the Government 
of India on the advice of the Secretary of State in Council. 

The Committee have decided in nearly every case to accept the 
proposals of the Local Government in preference to those modifica¬ 
tions- They recognise tho care with which tho Government of 
India have examined tho case and the fact that the adoption of 
modifications proposed by the Govornmont of India would probably 
have resulted in a theoretically more porfoct schooie, but thoy wero 
impressed with tho importance of adhoring as closely as possible to 
tho advice of the committoe entrusted with special investigation 
and of the authority which will be responsible for the successful 
working of tho scheme aud lias full knowledge of local conditions. 

Para 4 : Changes made by tho Committee aro embodied in 
tho rules as presented to Parliament and the report docs not specify 
them in detail. Observations aro confined to a few points of out¬ 
standing importance. 

Para 5 : —Special representation agreed on by all authorities 
for Europeans, Anglo-Indiaus, Indians and Karons. The Committee 
endorse this decision. Subpara 1 : —European representation 
confined to one soat in view of tho unanimous recommendation 
of tho Whyte Committee and of tho faot that nou-official 
Europoans aro represented by other seats. Sub-para 2 .—Indians 
and Karens :— Some members of the Committee would have 
preferred tho expedient of reserved seats as likely to stereotype 
the principle of separate representation of communities which the 
Committee as a wholo agree in regarding as a necessity even if 
a temporary expedient, but the Committee have decided that in 
all the circumstances tho preferable solution is provision of 5 sepa- 
rato communal seats for Indians and 5 for Karons in 5 towns and 
5 rural areas respectively. Total communal scats number 15 
(including European aud Anglo-Indian) out ol 79 olectod, thus 
making special provision for Karens and Indiana to the extent 
mentioned in places where these form a considerable proportion of 
tho population. Elsewhere Indians and Karons will be eligible 
as voters and candidates with the rest of the population, and Euro* 
peaas will bo eligible as candidates in general couatitueucioa. 
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6 :—The Committee endorse the rules as drafted re 
eligibility of. women to vote and stand for election. l'be 
"arrangement i 9 an advance on that in other provinces, but the 
Committee see no ground for dissenting in view of the undoubted 
fact that the position of women in Burma differs materially from 


that of Indian women. 

Para 7:—Rules as drafted contain provision giving power to 
Local Government to split up into single member constituencies 
certain named plural member constituencies. The Committee think 
an advantage might result from making this power applicable to 
any plural member constituency, and commend the suggestion 
to the Parliament. 

Para 8 :—The Committee do not propose transfer of forests 
but in view of the support it has received, they accept it with some 
misgivings and record tbtur sense of the heavy responsibilities which 
Ministers will assume in view of the extreme importance of forests 
of Burma to the general prosperity of the province. 

Para 9 :—The Committee point out that it will bo the busi¬ 
ness of the Parliamentary Commission provided for in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act to review exhaustively the evidence of success or 
failure in the working of the Act, and make recommendation 
accordingly. 

Para 10 :—The Report concludes vvith the hope that no avoida¬ 
ble delay will occur iu securing the approval of Parliament to the 
draft rules. 


[For the Debate in the House of Commons on these rules 
presented on the 21st June 1922, see p. 208(xxi)] 
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Civil Service Regulations 

The Provisional Regulations Jor admission to the Indian Civil 
Service by an annual competitive examination in India, which were 
published on 19th December 1^20 (seo 1. si. It. 1921 part. II, p. 247) 
have now been superseded by new Regulations mnde by the Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council. Theso regulations were published on 
April 21, 1922 and are liable to alteration from year to year : — 

(1) A competitive examination for admission to tho Indian 
Civil Service shall be held annually in India in the months of 
February and March or at such othor time as the Governor-General 
in Council may direct. 

(2) The maximum number of candidates to be admitted to 
the examination shall be 200. 

(3) Of the candidates to be admitted the number to be drawn 
from each area are specified below. Such number is hereinafter re¬ 
ferred to as “Provincial Quota” ; Assam— 5; Bengal —33; Behar 
and Orissa—22 : Bombay—25 ; Burma — 15 ; Central Province 1 '—12 ; 
Madras and Coorg—33 ; Punjab, N. W. F. Province and Delhi—25 ; 
and United Provinces and Ajmore-Mcrwara—30. 

(4) Tho Local Government of every Governor’s Province ami of 
the Province of Burma shall appoint a committee to be Galled the 
“ Quota Committee,” the majority of the member? nf which shall 
bo non-officials. Each Quota Committee shall select tho Provincial 
Quota for the area comprising the Province by the Local Govern¬ 
ment of which the Committee is appointed, from among such oi the 
persons applying ior admission to the examination from that area 
as possess the qualifications hereinafter prescribed. The selection 
or rejection of an applicant by the Quota Committee shall be final. 
Provided nevertheless, that the Local Government may remove from 
the Quota a candidate who is reported by a Medical Board to bo 
physically unfit for appointment to the Indian Civil Service. 

(5) The Local Government of Madras and of the United Pro¬ 
vinces shall bo responsible for the duo representation of Coorg arid 
Ajmoro-Merwara, respectively, on the Quota Committees appointed 
by them, and the Local Government of the Punjab shall, in like 
manner, he responsible tor the duo representation of the North- 
West Frontier Province and D lbi. 
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/A person desiring to bo admitted to tho examination 
bofure such date as the Governor-General of India in Council 
may prescribe, to the Quota Committee for the area in which his 
parents roside at the time of application, or have previously resided 
for a poriod of not less than three years, or in which he has himself 
r ided otherwise than as a student at a University only for a like 
poriod. Provided that application shall not be mado to more than 
oijg such Quota Committee. Provided, further, that persons 
resident in State in India shall apply through their Durbars to the 
Quota Committee for the area comprising the province in which 
they wish to servo and that, for tho purposes of Rule 3, such persona 
shall, if selected by tho Quota Committee, constitute a part of tho 
Provincial Quota for such area. 

(7) Application shall bo made at such time and in such manner 
as the Governor-General in Council may prescribe. 

(8) A candidate must be either a British Subject, or a Ruler or 
Subject of a State in India in respect of whom the Governor-General 
in Council has made a declaration under Section 9G— -A. of tho 
Government of India Act. If a candidate (boing a British Subject)* 
or his i Uhor, or his mother wa3 not born within His Majesty's Domi¬ 
nion:. and allegiance, tho father must at the time of tho candidate's 
birth have been a British Subject or Subject of a State iu India, and, 
if : live must bo, or if dead, must have continued to bo until his 
death, a Brilish Subject or a Subject of such State. 

(9) A candidate must have attainod the ago of 21 and must 
not have attained tho age of 23 on the first day of August in the 
year in which tho examination is held, or be in a position to claim 
such a concession under the provisions of tho Appendix to these 
Regulations as will render him eligible. 

(10) A candidate must bo froe from disease, constitutional 
affection or bodily infirmity unfitting him, or likely to unfit him, for 
the Indian Civil Service. 

(11) A candidate must be of good moral character. 

(12) A candidate must bold the degree of BA., or B.So., of a 
University incorporated by law in British India, or of the Mysore 
L i.ivcr ’ty, or th<- .Senior Diploma of the Mayo College, Ajmor. 

(13) No candidate shall be admitted to the examination unless 
ho holds a certificate of selection by a Quota Committee. 

< 14) Any attempt on the part of a candidate to enlist support 
for his app lication through persons of influence will disqalify for 
appointment. Spontaneous recommendations from persons who are 
i'<>\ themselves acquainted with a candidate's work at school or at a 
University, or other who, will be disregarded. 

(15) A candidate will pay a fee of Rs. 5 with his application 



candidates on probation 


a candidate chosen for admission to the examination 
rthor fee of Its. 100. 
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[The regulations then give in detail the subjects for examination.] 

A list of competitors shall be mado out in order of their 
proficiency as disclosed by the aggregate marks finally awarded to 
each competitor, and in that order, so many competitors up to the 
determined number of appointments as are found by the Civil 
Service Commissioners to be qualified by examination, shall bo 
designated to be Selected Candidates for the Indiau Civil Service, 
provided that the Governor-General of India in Council is satisfied 
that they are duly qualified in other respects. Should any Selected 
Candidate becomo disqualified, the Secretary of State for India will 
determine whether the vacancy thus created shall be filled or not. 
In the formor case the candidate noxt in order of merit, and in 
other respects duly qualified shall bo deemed to bo a Selected 
Candidate. Solected Candidates will be on probation for two years 
in the Unitod Kingdom. 

Selected Candidates on Probation 

Candidates selected at the open competition held in London will be required 
to remain in the United Kingdom on probation for one or two years, as may be 
decided by the Secretary of State for India in Council. Candidates selected at 
the competitive examination held in India will be required to proceed to tbo 
United Kingdom on probation fur a period of two years. 

’ One year Peoeationebs.— One year probationers will, at the nd of the year 
of probation, undergo an examination called the Fiual Examination on Indian 
Criminal Law, Indian History, the vernacular of tho Province, and Riding. 

An Indian assigned to Madras, whose mother tongue is one of the two 
principal vernacular language of the Province, must offer the other for examina¬ 
tion. An Indiau assigned elsewhere, whose mother tougne is tho principal 
vernacular language of the Province to which lie is assigned, must substitute 
British History (17G01914) in place of the Vernacular Language. 

TWO YEAR PkOBATioNEKB —will during their period of probation undergo two 
examinations, the Intermediate Examination at the end of the first year an. : the 
Final Examination at the end of the second }*car. The subjects of the Iut*r- 
mediate Examination are the Principal Vernacular Language of the Province, 
Jurisprudence, Law of Evidence and Criminal Law, Indian History, Notes of 
Cases, and Economics. 

Tho Selected Candidates who6c performance in the compulsory subjects tf 
the prescribed examinations, namely, the Final Examination tor one ; ur men 
and the intermediate and Final Examinations for t\su year mm. n» such *■ 
to satisfy the Civil Service Commissioner! 1 , and who buv. also tati-iticd the 
Com miss loners of their eligibility in respect of nationality, age, li.a 'b, 
character and conduct during the lperiod of pr. batiou, shall l • oeri hi-<1 by 
the Commissioners to bo entitled to be appoints. t<» tbo Indian i’ImI -'rvu , 
provided that they shall comply with the regulations in force at tbo time for 
that Service. 

If any Candidate is prevented by sickness cr any otl «r adequate oaiiFe 
from attending the Final Examination, the ( eiutuitbiciKib may, w h the <•< i.- 
curronco of the Secretary of State of Indie in Council, allow him to appeal at 
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Kxa'llination to be held in the following year or at a special 
^/Selected Candidate absent for such adequate cause from the InteT- 
— J Examination may under similar conditions be allowed to appear at the 
Intel mediate Examination a year latter, ot at a special examination, or may be 
excused the Intermediate examination and allowed to appear for the Final 
Examination in th regular course. 

^ he above regulations will be the first regulations issued for the probation 
and the Intermediate and Final Examinations of Selected Candidates recTuitcd 
b} competitive examination, held in India, and will also take the place of 
Sections 1G to 27 of the Regulations previously made by the Seer. «ary of State 
for India in Council for the examination of candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service at the open competition held aunually in th.; United Kingdom. 

Sanction of the Sec. of State for new Posts etc. 

Ihe becretary of State for India in Council has made new rules 
superseding all existing rules under which cortain classes of expendi¬ 
ture from central and provincial revenues may not bo sanctioned by 
the Government of India or Provincial Governments, without the 
previous consent of the Secretary of State in Council. These wore 
published on October Gth, 1922. In the case of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the sanction of the Secretary of State iu Council 
is necessary :— 

0) lo the creation of any now or the abolition of any existing 
permanent po«,t, or to the increase or reduction of the pay drawn by 
the incumbent of any permanent post, if the post in their case is ono 
v hicli would ordinarily be hold by a member of ono of the services 
named in the Schedule, or to the incrcaso or reduction of the cadre 
of any of those services. (2) To creation of a permanent poet on a 
maximum rate of pay exceeding Kg, 1,200 a month, or tho increase 
c i tho maximum pay of a sanctioned permanent post to an amount 
exceeding He. 1,200 a month. (3) r lo tho creation of a temporary post 
on pay ex ceeding Its. 4,000 a month, or the extension beyond a 
poriod of two years (or in the case of a post for settlement operations, 
of five years) of a temporary post or deputation on pay exceeding 
a month. (4) r i o Ihe grant to any Government servant, or 
to the family or other dependents of any deceased Government 
servant, of an allowance, pension or grrluity which is not admissible 
under ibo iules made or for the time being in force under Stcinm 
9b 13 of the Government oi India Act, except in thb following 
ca: f - (a) ( >or: passionate gratuiiies to he families of Government 

servants 1» 1 1 iu indigent circumstances, subject to such annuel lix.sit 
a > the freert-tary of tate in Council may prescribe, and (b) p< nu.uiis 
or gratuities to Government servants wounded or otherwise injured 
wbdu employed in Government service, or to the families of Govern- 
men* curvauta dying us the result of wounds or injuries sustained 
while cd- jloy a ai such Ber. eo, giantcd in accordance with such rules 
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may bo laid down by the Secretary of Sta 



/been or _ _ ^ _ 

/in this behalf. (5) To any expenditure on tho purchase of 
stores or stationery, otherwise than in accordance with 
such rules as may bo made in this behalf by tho Secretary of State 
Council. ( 6 ) To any expenditure otherwise than in accordance 
with such rules as have been or may be laid down in this behalf 
by the Secrotary of State in Council upon (A) the erection, 
alteration, furnishing or equipment of a church, or a grant in-aid 
towards the erection, alteration, furnishing or equipment of a church 
not wholly constructed out of public funds, or (B) the provision of 
additions to the list of special saloon and inspection of railway 
^arriages reserved for the use of high officials, or (C) the staff house¬ 
hold and contract allowances, or the residences and furniture 
provided for the Governor-General or railway and militaiy servicos. 

The Schedule 


Indian Civil Service, Indian Police Service, Indian Forest 
Service, Indian Educational Service, Indian Agricultural Service, 
Indian Service of Engineers, the Imperial Branch of the Civil 
Aotorinary Department, Indian Medical Service, Imperial Customs 
Service, Indian Audit and Accounts Servico, Superintendents 
and Class l of tho Survey of India Department, the Superior 
Staff of the Geological Survey of India Department, the Superior 
Telegraph Department, the State Railway Engineering Service, 
tho Superior Staff of the Assam Department, tho Archaeological 
Department and any other servico declared by tho Secretary 
of State in Council to be included in this schedule. 

Provincial Governments 

In tho case of Provincial Governments tho previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council would bo required : 

(l) lo tho creation of any new or the abolition of any existing 
permanent post, or to tho increase or reduction of the l ay drawn by 
the incumbent of any permanent post, if the post in either case is 
one which would ordinarily bo held by a member of an All-India 
Service, or^ to the iucroaso or reduction of the cadre of an All-India 
Service. ( 2 ) To the creation of a permanent post on a maximum rate 
of pay exceeding Rs. 1,200 a month, or the ineroase ot tho maximum 
pay of a sanctioned permanent post to an amount exceeding Rs. 1/JO0 
a month, (d) lo tho creation of a temporary post on pay exceeding 
4,000 a month, or the extension beyond a perind ot iuo > ,arf> (or 
in settlement operations of five years) of a temporary post or depu¬ 
tation on pay exceeding Rs. 1,200 a month. ( 4 ) To the grant to any 
Govermeut or to tho family of any deceased Qovf. >ervant ot an 
allowance, pension or gratuity which b admissible nnd. r nil 3 
wado, or for tho time being in force under Section 90-B of the Govt, of 
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oxcopt in the following cases -.—{Same as 4 (a) & (b) 



Any expenditure on the purchase of imported stores or 
rfiery otherwise thau in accordance with such rules as may 
bo made in this behalf by the Secretary of State in Council, 
(b) Capital expenditure upon irrigation and navigation works, 
including docks and harbours, and upon projects for drainage, 
embankment and water storage, and the utilization of water-power 
in any of the following cases, namely: (A) where tbo project con¬ 
cerned materially affects the interests of more than one local Govern¬ 
ment, (B) where the original estimate exceeds 50 lakhs of rupees; 
(C) where a revised estimate exceeds by 15 per cent, an original 

estimate sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, and (D) 

where a further revised estimate is proposed aftor one revised 
estimate has already been sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
Council, (7) A revision of permanent establishment, involving addi¬ 
tion.^ establishment charges exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs a year, provided 
that if a resolution has been passed by the Legislative Council recom¬ 
mending an increase of establishment charges for this purpose, tbe 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council shall not be required 
J 1 '" 08 . 8 tho . expenditure so recommended exceeds 15 lakhs a year. 

P r Uy increase of the contract, sumptuary or furniture grant 
of a Governor (9) Expenditure upon original works on tbe resi- 
d-mees of a Governor, exceeding Rs. 50,000 in any year. Tho 
Governor-General in Council shall, if necessary, decide whether 
u charge falls under the head of original works. (10) Any expendi¬ 
ture upon railway carriages or water borne vessels specially reserved 
for the use of high officials, otherwise than in connection with 
tho maintenance of such carriages or vessels already sot apart 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council for the 
exclusive use of a Governor. 


(1) I 1 .very application (or tho s&nctiou of tho Secretary of State 
in Council required by rule 1 shall bo addressed to the Governor- 
Grnnral in Council who shall, save as hereinafter provided, forward 
t ho samo with his rccommondations, and with such further oxplana- 
V°" a , ° f tha Proposal as ho may have aeon fit to require from tho 
Local t.ovornracnt to tho Secretary of State iu Council, 

(w) If tbo application relates : (A) to the grant in an individual 
c-idu of any increase in pay or (B) to the creation or extension of 
“ tera! . ,orury P“‘. tho Governor General in Council may, at his 
diaoretion, on behalf of tbe Sec. of State in Council sanction the pro- 
posal, or may, and if he diasonts from the proposal shall, forward the 
application with his recommendations and with suoh further explana- 
Uona of the proposal as he may have so n fit to requiro from the 
Cocal Govctnwout for tho orders of the Sec* of State iu Council, r 



spondence between Whitehall and Simla 

Central and Provincial Finances 


Despatch of the Govt, of India to the Secretary of State, 
dated, Simla, 1 3th July 1922, on Financial contribution and 
adjustment between the Central and Provincial Governments 
in India. 

To the Ht. Eon % the Sec ♦ of State for India 

My Lord, 

As your Lordship is aware, a conference was held at Simla in 
April last with the Finance Members and other financial authorities 
of tho Provincial Governments in order to consider various matters 
connected with the financial arrangements between the oentral 
Government and tho provinces. We now have the honour to 
submit a report on the more important matters discussed at the 
conference ; you will be addressed separately, if necessary, regarding 
certain other subjects which the conference gave an opportunity of 
discussing with the provincial representatives. 

Before setting forth the conclusions reached in tho conference 
on the mattors with which this dispatch deals, and our own views 
thereon, we invite our attention to tho enclosed statements (not 
published) which set forth the present financial position of each 
province as ascertained at the conference. Summarised briefly, the 
position is a.s follows : — 

Financial Position of Various Provinces. 

The statement for Madras shows a deficit in tho currontPyear’a 
budget of 42 lakhs, with a closing balanoe (apart from tho Famine 
Insurance Fund) of only Rs. 15,000. This province ha* had deficits 
four years in succession and the chief cause ot this is stated to he 
the necessity for increasing tho pay of the enormouB subordinate 
s.t'iir which is required to maintain its very detailed system of 
administration. The provincial Government, while urging us to 
reduce the large contribution payable by them to central revonuoe, 
have nevertheless faced the position with resolution and have taken 
active stops to reduce expenditure. They have recently abolished 
00 gazetted posts and about 12,500 other posts including tho sub¬ 
ordinate staff maintained in villages. Tho Land Records depart¬ 
ment has been abolished, the Labour department reduced to one 
ullicor, travelling allowances have been reduced by 10 lakhs and tho 
programmes for education, sanitation and public works have been 
seriously curtailed, the Public Works deparuneut, in particular, 
00(a) 
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yuen reduced by one superintending engineer, seven 
irieers and twenty-one sub-divisiorial officers. The Govern^ 
Madras are further contemplating the abandonment of 
minor forest reserves, the replacing of stipendiaries by honorary 
magistrates, the trial of civil suits in village courts instead of the 
court of the district munsifs, the doubling up of districts, divisions, 
and taluks and other measures which, thoy consider, will seriously 
affect the efficiency of the administration. The deficit in the 
current year would have been very much higher had it not boon 
that the provincial Government have taken steps to increase their 
revenues by Rs. 77 and half lakhs from an iucrease in stamp duties 
and registration fees. 

In Bombay the budget shows an expenditure of Rs. 50 lakhs in 
excess of income. The major portion of this deficit is duo to the 
heavy expenditure on the Bervice or debt in connection with the 
loans for development operations, which, it is anticipated will 
ultimately be repaid from the sale of developed land. This pro¬ 
vince also has taken steps to increase its revonues by Rs. GO lakhs 
of receipts from higher stamp duties. 

I ho Bengal statement is the only one that shows a revenue 
surplus in the current year. Ihis province has been able to reach 
this comparatively satisfactory position owing to the remission of 
the contribution to the central Government, and to receipts from 
fresh taxation amounting to Rs. 1,40 lakhs. 

I be budget of the United Provinces shows a deficit of nearly 
Rs. 27 lakhs. .No additional taxation has been imposed in this 
province, certain proposals, which the local Government brought 
forward for the enhancement of the stamp duties, having been 
rejected by tho Legislative Council. 

The Panjab budget shows a very heavy deficit of Rs. 1.30 lakhs 
in the current year, of which only some Rs, 22 lakhs are considered 
to be abnormal. This province not only has no balance but is 
expected to end the last financial year with an overdraft of Rs. 
U0 lakhe. No additional taxation has been imposed in order to 
cover the large gap between current revenue and current expendi¬ 
ture, but it is understood that proposals are under consideration for 
the enhancement of stamp duties, court-foes and water-rates. 

In Burma there is a deficit of Rs, 1,90 lakhs in tho current 
year, but as Rb. 2,02 3/4 lakhs of the expenditure is being financed 
from the portion of the balance which represents the amount which 
this province received from the rice control scheme, there is an 
arhi:d revenue surplus on the year’s working of about Rs. 12 3/4 
lakh:;. Ihis province has further a closing balance of about Rs. 3 
crores. 
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Bibar and Orissa budget shows a deficit of Rs. 51 
rront yoar. The local Government have under ecus 
pl p^posals for increasing court fees, for an increase in irrigation 
a cess on coal loaded at collieries. No legislation has yet- 
been passed, but the local Government have raised the registration 
fees since the budget was passed. 

The Central Provinces budget shows a deficit of nearly Rs. 37 
’abbs, but the estimates of revenue are abnormally high including, 
as they do, Rs. 34 lakhs of suspended revenue of previous years, and 
the normal revenue deficit is put roughly at about Rs. 50 lakhs. No 
treasures for additional taxation have yet been passed in this 
province, but the local Government have under consideration propo¬ 
sals for increases in court fees, registration fees, and stamp duties, 
which it is estimated might bring in about Rs. 19 lakhs. 

The Assam budget shows a deficit of Rs. 14 lakhs after allowing 
for additional revenuo of some Rs. 3 lakhs from enhancement of 
^tamp duties. The only further proposal at present under considor- 
tion of the local Government for raising additional revenuo is the 
revision of registration fees. 

3. it will be seen therefore that evory province, with the 
Exception of Bengal and Burma, is at present working on a deficit, 
that steps have been taken by the Governments of Madras, Bombay, 
Rongal and to a certain extont, by Bihar and Orissa and Assam to 
raise additional revenuo by increases of taxation, hut that in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, and tho Central Provinces 
additional taxation has yet been imposed. 

Not only are the majority of tho provinces at present working 
on a deficit but thoy also contemplate very considerable) capital 
expenditure to be fiuancod from loan funds. 

Local Govt’s. Contemplating Capital Expenditure 


The Government of Madras propose to undertake remunerative 
capital prop.cta (mainly irrigation) in the next five yearB, involving 
a capital expenditure of about Rs. 4 crores ; +hey have also in 
contemplation expenditure amounting approximately to R* 4 crores 
for unremunerative capital projects chiefly in connection with build- 
j' go and roads ; and they further anticipate that the local bodies 
l n tho presidency will require for their own purposos loan aggre¬ 
gating Rupees seven and half crores. The total amount of loans which 
kbey themselves require or for the financing o: which they will bn 
responsible is approximately Rs. 15 crores in tho next five years. 

The Government of Bombay have a programme of capital 
e >i.cijcflture on the Sukkur Barrage and protective irri,cation works 
which would require a provision of about Rs, 14 crores ithintlic 
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a^ve years, they also anticipate that they will requir^iT 
Action with the Bombay Development Scheme, loans to local 
bodies, etc., (according to present information) about Rs. 25 crores 
in the next five years. 

The Government of Bengal took a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs from 
the central Government last year and propose to take another loan 
of Rs. 50 lakhs in the current year on account of dredgers which 
have already been ordered through the High Commissioner. In 
their future capital expenditure they consider the most urgent item 
to be the Howrah Bridge, the total cost of which is put at not less 
than Rs. 3 & l/2 crores. Towards this project the Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion and other local bodies will bo required to contribute, but a loan 
has to be raised initally by the Bengal Government. They are also 
considering the question whether the Grand Trunk Canal scheme 
which is estimated to cost about Rupees tbreo and half crores will 
be remunerative, if it is not remunerative, tho project will be 
dropped. The local Government also wish to tako loans for general 
schemes of development amounting about Rs. 4 crores. They pnt 
their minimum requirements for the next five years at Rupees seven 
and half crores, viz Rupees three and half crores for the Ilowrah 
Bridge and about Rs. 4 crores for general provincial schomes, but 
their maximum requirements might involve an additional Rs. 2 
crores for general provincial schemes and Rupees throo and half 
crores for the Grand Trunk Canal scheme if it can be worked on a 
remunerative basis. 


The United Provinces Government have already raised a loan 
of Rs. 4 crores, and in the current year they are drawing upon their 
balances to the extent of Rs. 193 lakhs. They contemplate that 
they will require no further loan until 1923, but that within the 
next five years they will have to raise further loan amounting to Rs. 
10 crores for tho purpose of financing irrigation schemes and 
schemes for the improvement of communications and sanitation, for 
capital outlay on the devolopraont of forests and for large building pro¬ 
gramme'. the average annual requirements from 1923 onwards being 
put at Rs. 2 crores. 

Tho Punjab Government have under contemplation largo 
schemes—mainly irrigation and hydro electric projects—involving a 
total expenditure of about Rs. 47 crores in the next 20 years, the 
average annual amount required from loans being put at about Rs. 
3 crores per annum during the next five years. These schemes 
include the Sutlej valley irrigation projects and tho Sutlej river 
hydro-electric? scheme. 

The Governments of Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
ai d Assam have no schemes of sufficient magnitude to bo taken 
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in this connection while Burma is still ii 
its immediate capital requirements from tho 
profits. Tho total requirements of the provinces for capital 
projects within the next fivo years may, therefore, be put at appro¬ 
ximately R 3 . 18 crores per annum. 


Action Must Speedily be taken to Improve Position. 


It is obvious from the above review of the financial position 
mid financial requirements of the provinces that action must speedi¬ 
ly bo taken to improve their financial position if they are to carry 
on their administration on the present scale and to undertake any 
of the improvements and schemes which they have in view. We 
recognize that, the gradual reduction and final abolition of the pro¬ 
vincial contributions would materially improve the financial posi¬ 
tion of most provinces. Our bon. colleague Sir Malcolm Hailey 
impressed, however, upon the provincial representatives that, 
while wo recognized tho seriousness of tho financial position of most 
provinces, it would be impracticable for us to give them any relief 
in the near future from this source. We think, indeed, that the 
provinces are now fully seized of the difficulties of our own position 
and of the fact that, inspire of large increases in taxation imposed 
in oar last two budgets and of the economies in oxpondituro already 
effected and, we may hope, likoly to result from tho appointment of 
Lord iuchcapo’s Committee, equilibrium between revenue a» d ex¬ 
penditure in the central budget is not yot attained and that until 
that position has been reached, a reduction of tho provincial contri¬ 
butions cannot be looked for. As we have already stated, several 
provincial Governments have taken steps to enhance tho rates and 
taxes which have been assigned to tho provinces and we consider 
it of the utmost importance that the remaining provinces, iu so far 
as thoir deficits will not be covered by the further economies which 
wo understand they are contemplating, should follow suit without 
delay, for, as your Lordship has pointed out in your telegram of tho 
28th March 1922 the financing of provincial doficits by advances from 
the central Govt. i3 at the best a most unsatisfactory expedient. 

As regards the provincial programmes of capital expenditure, 
it is clear that an attempt to carry these through in fu ! i will place 
an unduly heavy strain upon the borrowing resources of the cor n try 
as a whole, and tho provincial representatives wore wuruou Hm. 
all-India interest might necessitate tho postponement of many of 
the schemes for expenditure debitablo to loan funds which provin¬ 
cial Governments desire to take in hand. Wo need hardly say that 
we shall give this aspect of the situation very careful attention 
whou exorcising our powers under the borrowing rules. 
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Bombay Government’s Proposal. 

^ ih a full knowledge of tbo nnancial difficulties and of tho 
i taken to remove them both in the central Government and in 
each province, the conference proceeded to discuss the situation. 
Among the first subjects for consideration wero certain proposals of 
the Government of Bombay for a revision of the allocation of reve¬ 
nues between the central Government and the provinces which 
was fixed by the Devolution Rules on the basis of the recommenda¬ 
tions contained in tbo Montagu-Cbelmsford Report and the report 
of the financial Relations Committee. In a letter addressed to 
the Government of India bofore the conference took place, the 
local Government pressed for a complete revision of the settlement, 
to bo undertaken after full consultation with the representatives of 
too provinces. Pending this revision, which the local Government 
recognised would take time to complete, the Government of Bombay 
asked for temporary relief by the concession to themselves of ouo- 
thim of the amount by which the income-tax collected by the 
5 enlral Government in each year exceeded the standard figure of 
19 lQ*~ i. When the conference assembled the Bombay representa¬ 
tive put forward a suggestion that a system of divided heads might 
^ain be considered, and proposed that the local Government should 
in future receive half the amount collected as income-tax in the 
presidency and should cede to the central Government in return 
one-half of its receipts of land revenue. 

The representatives of all the other provincos strongly opposed 
the entertainment of any idoa of reversion to a system of divided 
heads We completely identify ourselves with this opposition. 
I he abolition of divided heads was emphasized as a most important 
feature of the reforms proposals in paragraphs 109 and 200--203 of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and was accepted as much without 
further discussion by all authorities concerned. A clear division of 
revenues between the central and local Governments was the basis 
oi tbo whole scheme of Reforms, and wo consider it axiomatic that, 
uu 08B fu vl a division is made and ontirely separate revenue 
r«.sonrcj9 are secured to oach Government, there can be no provincial 
autonomy in any sense of the term. 


Bengal’s rhea for Revision of the Financial Settlement. 

8. Tho representatives of the other provincos, with the 
exception of Bengal, evinced strong disapproval of t.ho proposal to 
r'ivi:o the financial settlement. While they laid the greatest 
possible stress upon the necessity for the apoedy reduction and 
abolition of the provincial contributions, they held firmly to the 
1 the existing financial settlement, as contained in the 
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Rules, should bo retained intact. They pointec 
^settlement had been made after full enquiry by an impar- 
al-cbmmittoe and h id been accepted by Parliament after every 
province had been allowed to stato its views regarding the proposals 
of the Financial Relations Committee, and they urged that the 
statutory arrangements so fixed should be rigidly observed. The 
only difference in the attitude of the Bengal representatives from 
that of the other provinces was that, while the represent-itives of 
other provinces wore strongly opposed to any disturbance in the 
future of the present distribution of revenues between the central 
and local Governments, the Bengal representatives stated, that the 
revonuos they had obtained under the existing settlement were 
insufficient to cover the cost of the ordinary administration a;; it 
stood at tho time of the introduction of reforms, that the relief 
afforded by tho remission of the provincial contribution was 
inadequate, and that, while they quite realised that in the existing 
financial position it was impossible for the central Government to 
aitord any further relief at present, they would, when the financial 
position of the Government of India improved, again raise a claim 
that some additional source of revenue should be assigned to them. 


9. All provincial representatives wore further most emphati¬ 
cally of opinion that, since the allocation of revenues between the 
central and local Governments and the contributions payable by the 
local Governments had been definitely fixed by statute, no action 
should bo takon by the Secretary of State in Council or by the 
Government, of India for tho benefit of any province which would be 
likely to prejudice the interears of other provinces, without the latter 
being giveii an opportunity of commenting thereon before 
In particular, the concession to the Bengal Government was Cited 
as one in which action was taken without any provious consultation, 
i he result being, in the opinion of the other provinces, that their 
interests had been prejudicially affected. All members attending 
the conference were unanimously of opinion that, should there bo 
any question of disturbing tho settlement embodied in tho Dcvolu- 
tiou Rules, no action eliould be taken in that direction until tho 
proposal had boon referred to, and considered by, an impartial 
committed before which each province should have an opportunity 
oi stating its case. 

10 YVe arc in entire agreement with tho view expressed by 
the provincial representatives that no question of altering ih any way 
the present financial settlement should bo considered except by an 
impartial committee and after full discussion with each of the 
provinces. We further agree with tho representatives of all 
provinces, except Bombay and Bengal, that tho present settlement 
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retard intact. Wo adhoro to the viow expressi 
, Reforms despatch that it is essential that tho financial 
.igements between the central and provincial Governments 
should be free from ambiguity, and we are of opinion that it would 
>e most disastrous to hold out hopes to the province of the possibi¬ 
lity oi the present financial settlement being disturbed—at all oventa 
until the provincial contributions have been abolished. Any such 
hope would have the effect of encouraging the provincial Legislative 
Council to sanction new expondituro without undertaking tho 
liability of raising tho uecessary revenues. Without financial res¬ 
ponsibility thero can be no responsible Government. We would 
renew the undertaking, given in tho despatch of Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government, No. 296, dated tho 24th June, 1920, that wo would 
work our financial policy towards reducing, and ultimately abolish¬ 
ing, the existing financial contributions, but, as stated in that 
despatch, we can give no undertaking as the definite period wirbin 
which the contributions will be abolished or as to the pace of reduc- 
You aro aware oi ° ur present financial position, of the heavy 

we hftve 7‘ ado , t0 ^tes of taxation from which our 
central revenues are derived and of the appointment of a Retrench¬ 
ment Committee to effect tho inmost possible reduction in expendi¬ 
ture. As our uncovered deficit amounts to about Kg. 10 rrores and 
provincial contributions to another Rs. 9 and quarter cro3 it 
ohvmus that, unless a marked revival in trade results in the ,;; rrow . 
mg of the ,.resent gap between revenue and expenditure very 
considerable retrenchment will have to be effected or substantial 

bo < ahoTisho i aXaU0 ' 1 lmp ° Sed before the P rov incial contributions can 
1L Neither can we accept the proposal of tho Government of 

Lombay for a temporary increase of the resources of the local 
Government by the assignment to it of one-third of tho growth of 
revenue trom income tax. We adhere unreservedly to the views 

r 1° f h a. n urce °‘ rov6,,uo wbich were expressed by Lord 
L.i-dmsford . Government in paragraph 7 of their despatch No. 290. 

of crow!*?/ 4 h Jun ®’ Moreover ' any reduction of the amount 

rlaet uno 7,® the d,8 P 08a | ° f ^ ^"tral Govert.ment must 

. tbe provinces generally ; and the proposal to make such 

n re luction, even as a temporary measure, without full consideration 
• J 10 v ' 0 * 8 of oth . er Provinces, is open to the objection set forth 

ZFSSft k ? * bi * J 'V. the. for. recommend K 

iiiir propoal also should bo rejected. 

12. If >ou agree with our conclusions wo would a?k vour per- 

r;r ,o u puWUh tb i a ^ ^re 

been much impressed by tho views expressed by tho repiosentatives 
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provinces as to tho necessity for the publication of a^clear" 
£ment on tho financial position in order to rorbove numerous 
misapprehensions and to indicate clearly to tho members of tho 
central and provincial legislatures the nature of their financial res¬ 
ponsibilities in their respective spheres. 


We have tho honour, to bo, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obdt. & humble Servants. 

READING. 

RAWLINSON. 

W. H. VINCENT. 
MUHAMMAD SHAFI. 

B. N. SARMA. 

T. B. SAPRU. 

C, A. INNES. 

E. M. COOK. 


Secretary of State’s Reply 

To H. E, The Governor-General of India in Council 

My Lord, 

I have considered in Council your Financial Despatch No. 13, 
dated the 13th July, 1922, in which you roport the result of the 
conference hold at Simla in April last with financial representatives 
uf provincial Governments to discuss various matters arising out of 
the financial situation in the provinces, and your conclusions thereon. 
It appears to me that the conference has served a valuable purpose, 
Issues of great importance to the stability of the central and the 
local Governments have boen carefully explored by officers conver¬ 
sant with the difficulties that at present surround Indian finance. 
Though complete agreement on all points may not have be. n 
attained, it may be hoped that the romoval of misunderstandings 
will result in the cordial co ordination of the efforts of all concerned 
in the task of restoring to a sound position the finances of India 
as a whole. 

The financial statements forwarded with your despatch sot out 
tho position in the several provinces and justify the seriouB concern 
which your Government and I have for somo time felt on tho subject. 
The estimated revenue and expenditure of the nine provinces for 
1922-23 is as follows ;— 

61 



Revenue (in¬ 
cluding new 
taxation). 

10,77 

(78) 

14,92 

(60) 

10,5G 
(HO) 

13,59 

11,38 

10,01 

4,03 5,35 

2,08 

(3) 

89,29 

(281) 

Expenditure 

17, i9 

15,42 

10,37 

13,86 

12,C8 

9,88* 

5,14 5,72 

2,23 

92,49 

Defic 

42 

50 

... 

27 

1,30 


51 37 

15 

3,52 

Surplus 

... 


19 



13 

. 

... 

32 


Net deficit (all provinces) 3,20 

Equilibrium between current revenue and expenditure is only 
found in two provinces, Burma and Bengal, and in the latter this 
result; has only been attaiued by the temporary remission of its 
contribution to the central Government. The aggregate deficits 
of the other seven provinces, amounting to 352 lakhs, will be 
financed by drawing on balances and by loans from the public and 
the central Government. It may be remarkod, howover, that the 
process of financing provincial deficits in part from the accumulated 
revenue balances of the past will now practically come to an end, 
as such balances will be generally exhausted by the end of the 
current financial year. 

l share to the full the regret which your Government and the 
local Governments must feel that the expectations held when the 
financial settlement was drawn up have been disappointed. It was 
then hoped that the increased resources placed at the disposal of 
the provinces as a rosult of that settlement would assist them in 
financing large schomes of economic and social development, for 
which the need is generally recognised. In spite of the nonfulfil- 
ment of these hopes it still remains true that the settlement. laid 
down as the rosult of the Financial Relations Committee’s Report 
bus placed at tho disposal of local Government considerable sums 
which would not have accrued to them under the pre-existing 
arrangements ; but so far from being available for meeting new 
demands, the money, for reasons in the main beyond the control 
of the authorities, has had to be largely devoted to financing 
tho increased cost of administration, due primarily, to the general 
rise in prices, from which India is suffering in common with other 
countries of the world. 


’Excluding all rice profits figures. 
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No Relief Possible From Financial Contributions, 
bus, in those circumstances, perhaps not unnaturally, 
been a tendency in some quarters to assume that the obvious 
remedy is the immediate remission or reduction of provincial con¬ 
tributions. But such a measure would do nothing towards increas¬ 
ing the aggregate of the resources available for meeting central and 
provincial expenditure, and so long as the balancing of the central 
budget has not been achieved, its only offoct would be to transfor 
responsibility for a further deficiency of revenue to the central 
Government. The imposition in the central Government’s budgets 
of 1921-22 and 1922-23 of additional taxation estimated to pro¬ 
duce 23 croros of additional resources (apart from the yield 
from increased railway and postal charges), leaves a gap which is 
estimated in paragraph 10 of your despatch about at 10 
croros between t.he Government of India’s revenue and ex¬ 
penditure ; and the increase of this deficiency by a general 
reduction of the provincial contributions would not only be highly 
prejudicial to the interests of your Government, but would also 
afFeot the credit of India as a whole to the detriment of the 
provincial Governments. While no relief is, in the present 
circumstances, pussiblo for the provinces from this direction, and 
no pledge can bo given as to the period in which reduction or 
remission will bo practicable, 1 fully endorse your proposal to renew 
liy the undertaking that you will shape your financial policy 
towards the reduction and ultimate extinction of the contributions. 

It is, of course, impracticable to make a change in this 
settlement contained in the Devolution Rules approved by Parlia¬ 
ment for the purpose of redistributing the resources of the provinces 
befcwoen themselves. I am, therefore, forced to the conclusion in 
paragraph 10 of your despatch, that the present system as laid 
down in the Devolution Rules should be maintained. The solo 
alteration hitherto made, viz, that in favour of Bengal, was, as you 
are aware, only decided on in view of the special recommendation on 
behalf of that province made by the Joint Select Committee in 
their report to Parliament on the Devolution Rules before their 
adoption. For the reasons which 1 have slated above I am also 
uanble to accept the proposals put forward by tho Government of 
of Bombay for the modification of the existing settlement. 

Measures Ought to be Adopted to Increase Revenue. 

If the financial stability of tho provinces is not to be under¬ 
mined, with ultimate jeopardy to the Government of India itself, 
it is impossible to contemplate the continuance of a series of 
provincial deficits financed by borrowing either dir vt from the 
public or from the central Government. Equilibrium can only bo 
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by reduction of expenditure and the adoption of med 
^vvill lead to an increase of revenue. 

I note that action has already been takon in some provinces 
in both these directions. Others doubtless appreciate the necessity 
for taking similar steps without delay. In this connection all 
provinces which have not yet done so might with advantage con¬ 
sider forthwith whether they would not be well advised to follow 
the example of central Government in appointing a Retrenchment 
Committee. It is also not clear whether sufficient attention has 
been given to the exploration of all possible fresh resources of 
provincial revenue. The high position was due to the careful manage¬ 
ment of Indian finances, and a rapid deterioration would be certain 
to follow if matters are allowed to drift. It is incumbent upon 
the local Governments and their legislatures to face the situation 
with courage and resource and with a fixed determination to 
accomplish the balancing of their budgets. 

The Danger of Meeting Unproductive Expenditure from Loans 

The considerations discussed* above have also an important 
bearing on the capital programme of the provincial Governments. I 
share your view that the financing in full of all the provincial 
programmes of capital expenditure, together with your own heavy 
capital requirements, is likely at the best to place an unduly heavy 
sixain on the loanable resources of India even when supplemented 
by borrowings in the United Kingdom. The danger of this is 
seriously increased if, in addition to borrowing for productive 
purposes, the provinces have to rely on loans for meeting expondi' 
ture which should properly bo met from revenue. When the 
provincial legislatures realise that failure to secure budget equili¬ 
brium cannot but handicap all schemes for social progress and for 
f ie development of provincial resources, l fool assured that they 
will BUpport the executive Government in the adoption of the 
necessary measures for remedying the existing position. 

I cannot close this despatch without an expression of regret 
that the new provincial Councils should, like the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, have found themselves, so early in their history, confronted 
with a financial situation of such difficulty. The task of ordering 
its finances is a primary function of Government, and I am confident 
that the heavy btlrden of responsibilities placed on the provinces 
will be firmly shouldered. 

I approve your proposal to publish your despatch and this reply. 

I have the honour to bo, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obdt. & bumble Servant, 
PEEL 
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